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SECT.  III. 


MEMB.  I.       SUBSECT.  I. 

A  Consolatory  Digression,  containing  the  Remedies  of  all 

manner  of  Discontents. 

~TJ)  ECAUSE,  in  the  precedent  section,  I  have  made  mention 
'  tS  °f  g°ot'  counsel!,  comfortable  speeches,  perswasion,  how 
necessarily  they  are  required  to  the  cure  of  a  discontented  or 
troubled  minde,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yeeld,  and  many 
times  a  sole  sufficient  cure  of  themselves;  I  have  thought  fit,  in 
this  following  section,  a  little  to  digress,  (if  at  least  it  be  to 
digress  in  this  subject)  to  collect  and  glean  a  few  remedies,  and 
comfortable  speeches,  out  of  our  best  oratours,  philosophers, 
divines,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this  purpose. 
I  confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  this  subject,  Plato, 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  Xe- 
nocrates,  Crantor,  Lucian,  Boethius — and  some  of  late,  Sado- 
letus,  Cardan,  Budceus,  Stella,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  besides 
Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.  and  they  so  well,  that,  as 
Hierom  in  like  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret .ingenium,  de  il- 
lonim  posset  fontibus  irrigari,  if  our  barren  wits  weredryed 
up,  they  might  be  copiously  irrigated  from  those  well-springs; 
and  I  shall  but  actum  agere.  Yet,  because  these  tracts  are  not 
so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomize,  and  briefly  insert 
some  of  their  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  voluminous  and 
vast  treatises  to  my  small  scale;  for  it  were  otherwise  impos- 
sible to  bring  so  great  vessels  into  so  little  a  creek.  And,  al- 
though (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de  consol.J  a  I  know  before 
hand,  this  tract  of  mine  many  will  contemn  avd  reject;  they 
that  are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flourishing  estate,  have  no 
need  of  such  consolatory  speeches;  they  that  are  miserable  and 

•  Lib.  de  lib.  propriis.    Hos  libros  scio  multos  spernerc ;  nam  fe! ices  his  se  non 
indi^ere  putatit,  infelices  ad  sojationern  mise:  ins  non  sumcere.    Et  tamen  felicibus 
njpderationern,  dam  inconstariunm  nufnanas  felicitatis  docent,  prssUnt ;  iufelic.es 
si  omnia  recte  arstimarc  vclmt,  felices  red  ckre  possunt.  * 
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unhappy,  think  them  unsufjicient  to  ease  their  grieved 
minaes,  and  comfort  their  miserie;  yet  I  will  go  on;  for  this- 
must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as' are  happy,  to  bring  them 
to  a  moderation,  and  make  them  reflect  and  know  themselves, 
by  seeing  the  tinconstancy  of  humane  felicity,  others  miserie: 
and  to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  they  will  but  attend  and  con- 
sider of  this,,  it  cannot  choose  but  give  some  content  and 
comfort.  a  *TU  true,  no  medicine  can  cure  all  diseases:  some 
affections  of  the  minde  are  altogether  incurable:  yet  these  helps 
of  art,  physick,  ana]  philosophy,  must  not  be  contemned.  Arri- 
anus  and  Plotinus  arc  stiff  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  such 
precepts  can  do  little  good.  Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in 
some  casts:  they  will  reject  such  speeches,  like  bread  of  stones: 

Insana  stultae  mentis  haec  solatia. 

Words  add  no  courage  (which  ''Catiline  once  said  to  his 
souldiers) :  a  captains  oration  doth  not  make  a  coward  a  va- 
liant man  :  and,  as  Job  c  feelingly  said  lo  his  friends,  you  are 
but  miserable  comforters  all.  'Tis  to  no  purpose,  in  that  vul- 
gar phrase,  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  fa- 
miliar sayings:  as  rt  Plinius  Seeundus,  being  now  sorrowful 
and  heavy  for  the  departure  of  his  dear  friend  Cornelius  Rufus 
a  Roman  senatour,  wrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro  in  like  case,  adhihe 
solaria,  sed  nova  alicjua,  setl fortia,  quce  audicrim  nunuuam, 
leserim  ?mnquam  :  nam  qua;  audivi,  qu.ee  legi,  omnia  tanto 
dolore  iuperantur  ;  either  say  something,  that  I  never  read  nor 
heard  of  before,  or  else  hold  thy  peace.  Most  men  will  here 
except,  trivial  consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and  known  pcr- 
swasions,  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small  force;  what  can  any 
man  say  that  hath  not  been  said  ?  to  what  end  are  such  parae- 
netical  discourses?  you  may  as  soon  remove  mount  Caucasus, 
as  alter  some  mens  affections.  Yet  sure  I  think  they  cannot 
choose  but  do  some  good,  comfort  and  ease  a  little  :  though 
it  be  the  Same  again,  I  will  say  it;  and  upon  that  hope,  I  will 
adventure.  *  Non.  meus  hie  sermo,  'tis  not  my  speech  this,  but 
of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Austin,  Bernard,  Christ,  and 
his  apostles.  If  I  make  nothing,  as  f  Montaigne  said  in  like 
case,  I  will  mar  nothing  :  'tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  study  ; 
I  hope  I  shall  do  no  body  wrong  to  speak  what  [  think,  and 
deserve  not  blame  in  imparting  my 

ease,  it  may  be  for  my  own  ;  so  Tullie,  Cardan,  and  Boetbius 
wrote  de  consol.  as  well  to  help  themselves,  as  others.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  I  will  essay. 

•  Nullum  mcdicamentum  onirics  sanare  postest;  sunt  affectus  animi  qui  prorsus 
sunt  insanabilqs ;  non  tamen  artis  opus  speini  debet,  aut  medic'insc,  aut  pfiHoso- 
phia».  b  Sallust.    Verba  virtutem  non  addunt,  r.cc  impcratoiu  orati"  f.  i  it 

erimldo  fortcm.  e  Job,  cap.  16.  <>  Epist.  12.  lib.  1.  ■  H>>& 
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Discontents  and  grievances  are  cither  generall  or  particular; 
generall  are  wars,  plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations, 
unseasonable  weather,  epidemical  diseases,  which  afflict  whole 
kingdomes,  territories,  cities:  or  peculiar  to  private  men,  a  as 
cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sickness, 
orbi tics,  injuries,  abuses,  &c.  generally  all  discontent.  b  homi- 
nes nuatimur  forhmcB  sdlo  :  no  condition  free:  quisque  silos 
patimur  manes.  Even  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollity, 
there  is  some  grudging,  some  complaint;  as  c  he  saith,  our 
whole  life  is  a  glucupicron,  a  bitter-sweet  passion,  hony  and 
gaul  mixt  together;  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent;  who 
can  denye  it  ?  If  all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  in- 
evitable necessity,  all  distressed  then,  as  Cardan  infers,  d  who 
art  thou,  that  hopes  t  to  go  free  P  Why  dost  thou  not  grieve, 
thou  art  a  mortall  man,  and  not  governour  of  the  world  P 

Ferre,  quam  sortem  patiuntur  omnes, 
Nemo  recuse t : 

e  if  it  be  common  to  all,  why  should  one  man  he  more  disqui- 
eted than  another  ?  If  thou  alone  wert  distressed,  it  were  indeed 
more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  endured  :  but,  when  the  calamity 
is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellowes: 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris : 

'tis  not  thy  sole  case;  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so  impatient? 
f  I,  but  alas  we  are  more  miserable  than  others :  what  shall  we 
do?  Beside*  private  miseries,  we  live  in  perpetuall  feare,  and 
danger  of  common  enemies;  we  have  Bellona's  whips,,  and  pit - 
tifull  out- cry  es,  for  epithaldmiums  ;for  pleasant  musick,  that 
fearfull  hpi/se  of  ordnance,  drums,  and  warlike  trumpets, 
still  sounding  in  our  ears  :  instead  ofnuptiall  torches,  we  have 
firing  of  (owns  and  cities ;  for  triumphs,  lamentations  ;  for 
joy,  tears.  *  So  it  is,  and  so  it  was,  and  ever  will  be.  He 
that  refuseih  to  see  and  hear,  to  suffer  this,  is  not  fit  to  live 
in  this  world,  tind  knows  not  the  common  condition  of  all  men, 
to  whom,  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a  reciprocall  course,  joyes 

*  Aliitrn  paiipertas,  bHui-p  ovHtas.  hnnc  morbi,  ilium  tirrfor,  alium  injuria; 
hunc  insidia:,  ilium  uxor,  filii,  distirahunE.  Cardan.  t  feoethius,  1.  1.  met.  5. 

'Apulciui,  4.  florid.  Nihii  honyui  tarn  prospere  durum  dh  initus,  quia  ei  ad- 
mixtum  s.t  aliquid  diffieultatu;  In  amptissiina  quaque  Ixtitia  sufeest  oua'dam  que. 
nifioma\  conjugation  qutdara  mellis  et  felhs.  d  Si  orrnes  pvemautur.  quit 

tu  es.  qui  solus  evddere.  cupis  ab  ea  lege m»  neminem  preterit?  Cur  te  non  im- 
mortalern  Factum,  et  universi  orbis  regem  fieri,  non  doles  ?  «  Puteaiui*  ep  75 

Nrque  cuiquam  prfceipue  dblenduirv  ea  quod  accidit  universis.  fLorc'han* 
GallohetycM,  lib  3  Anno  1598.  de  Pelgis.  Sed  eheu !  inqSus;  euge  t  quid  aKe- 
jnus?  ubi  pro  epubalnmio  Bellou*  OageMura,  pro  musica  harmonif  terribilium 
Jituortim  et  tubarum  audias  rhngenrefti,  pro  tadis  mvptnftbu*,  vfllarum,  pagWura 
f?lum  v'deas-ihcendia;  ubi  pro  juhilo  lamenta.  pro  ri-u  fletus,  aerem  comp'en: 
<1U  est  protect.),;  et  qmsquis  ba-c  v,.lere  abnuis,  hn.c  Mettle  paruro  aptus  es-  aut 
potius  iio^trorum  omnium  condition  ignores,  quibus  reciproco  quodam  nexii 
»*ta  tnstibus.  trrstia  iartis,  invicem  succcdunt.  3 
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and  sorrows  are  annexed,  and  succeed  one  another.  It  is  in- 
evitable; it  may  not  be  avoided;  and  why  then  shouldst  thou 
be  so  much  troubled  ? 

Grave  nihil  est  homini  quod  fert  necessitas, 
as  ■Tullie  deems  out  of  an  old  poet:  that  which  is  necessary, 
cannot  be  grievous.    If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this, 
b  that  whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  it  must  he  endured:  make  a 
vertue  of  necessity,  and  conform  thy  self  to  undergo  it. 

c  Si  longa  est,  levis  est :  si  gravis  est,  brevis  est : 
if  it  be  long,  'tis  light;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last;  it  will  away; 
dies  dolorem  minuit,  and,  tf  nought  else,  yet  time  will  wear  it 
out;  custome  will  ease  it:  doblivion  is  a  common  medicine 
for  all  losses,  injuries, griefes,  and  detriments  whatsoever;  'and, 
when  they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes  of  infelicity,  it 
makes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  us;  {  atque  hasc  olim 
meminisse  juyabit :  the  privation  and  want,  of  a  thing  many 
times  makes  it  more  pleasant  and  delightsome  than  before  it 
was.  We  must  not  think,  the  happiest  of  us  all,  to  escape 
here  without  some  misfortunes. 

«  Usque  adeo  nulla  est  sincera  volnptas, 

Solicitumque  aliquid  laetis  intervenit. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike:  h  those  heavenly  lodies 
indeed  are  freely  carry  ed  in  their  orbs  without  any  impedi- 
ment or  interruption,  to  continue  -their  course  for  innumerable 
ages,  and  make  their  conversions :  but  men  are  urged  with  many 
difficulties,  and  have  divers  hindrances,  oppositions,  still  o-oss- 
ing,  interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires;  and  no  morta\l 
man  is  free  from  this  law  of  nature.  We  must  not  therefore 
hope  to  have  all  things  answer  our  expectation,  to  have  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  success  and  fortunes  :  Fortuna  nunquam  per- 
peluo  est  bona..  And,  as  Minutius  Felix  the  Roman  consul 
told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with  his  good  fortunes, 
look  not  for  that  success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  :  '  it  never  yet 
happened  to  any  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor 
ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according  to  his  desire,  or  to  whom 

*  In  Tasc.  c  vetere  poeta.  b  Cardan,  lib.  1.  dc  consol.    Est  consolation  is 

genus  nou  leve,  quod  a  necessitate  fit ;  sive  feras,  sive  non  feras,  fereni!  um  est  tamcn. 
c  Seneca.  d  Omnidolori  tempus  est  medicina ;  ipsum  luctum  extinguit;  in- 

jures delet;  omnis  mali  oblivionem  adfert.       "  e  Habet  hoc  quoque  commodum 
omnis  infelioitSS  ;  sunviorem  vitam,  cum  abierit,  relinquit.         f  Virg.        e  Ovid^. 
k  Lorchan.    Sunt  namque  infera  superis.  humana  terrenis,  longc  disparia.  Etenira 
fceatae  mentes  feruntur  ltbere,  et  sine  ullo  imped imento  :  steilac,  iethereiqua:  orbes,, 
cur:;us  et  conversiones  suas  jam  scculis  irinumerabilibus  constantissime  conficiuntt 
verum  homines  magn is  angustiis.     Neqne  hac  natura;  lege  est  quisquam  mortalium 
solutus.       '.pionysius  Halicar.  lib.  8.    Non  cnim  unquam  contigit,  nec  post  ho-- 
mines  natos  invenies  quemquam,  cui  omnia  ex  ammi  seutentia  successcrtnt,  ita  ut. 
nulla  in  xe  fortuna  sit  ei  adversata. 
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fortune  'was  never  opposite  and  adverse.  Even  so  it  fell  out  to 
him  as  be  foretold  ;  and  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness 
of  Augustus  :  though  he  were  Jupiter's  almoner,  Pluto's  trea- 
surer, Neptune's  admiral,  it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was 
Alcib'.ades  fortune,  Narsetes,  that  great  Gonsalvus,  and  most 
famous  mens,  that,  as  a  Jovius  concludes,  it  is  almost,  fat  all 
to  great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  cir- 
cumvented with  envy  and  malice,  to  fase  their  honours,  and 
dye  contameliously.    Tis  so,  still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be: 

 -nihil  est  ab'omni 

Parte  biatum  i  • 

There's  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 
.That  some  impurity  dotii  not  pollute. 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  altera- 
tion; and,  so  long  as  ihon  livest  upon  earth,  look  not  for  other. 
hThou  slid t  not  here  finde  peaceable  and  cheaiful  dayes, 
quiet  times,  but  rather  clouds,  storms,  calumnies:  such  is  our 
fate.  And,  as  those  errant  planets,  in  their  distinct  orbs, 
have  their  severall  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  re- 
trograde, in  apogeo,  perigeo,  oriental!,  occid entail,  combust, 
feral  1,  free,  and,  as  our  astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes 
and  debilities,  bv  reason  of  those  good  and  bad  irradiations, 
conferred  to  each  others  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their  terms, 
houses,  case,  detriments,  &c.  so  we  rise  and  fall  in  this 
world,  ebb  and  flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead 
a  troublesome  life,  subject  to  many  accidents  arid  casualties  of 
fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities,  as  well  from  our  selves 
as  others. 

Yea,  hut  thou  ihinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  than  the 
rest;  other  men  are  happy  in  respect  of  thee;  their  miseries 
are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine  ;  thou  alone  art  unhappy  ;  none 
go  bad  as  thy  self.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said,  c all  the  men  in 
the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together,  of 
lody}  minde,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers,  ?n a dn-ess,  epilepsies,  agues, 
■and  all  those  common  calamities  of '  beggery,  want,  servitude, 
imprisonment,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided, 
wouldst  thou  sharr  alike,  and  lake  thy  portion,  or  be  as  thou 
art  P  Without  question,  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou  art.  If  some 
Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content, 

<J  Jam  faciam  quod  vultis;  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 
Mercatorj  tu,  consultus  modo,  rusticus:  hinc  vos, 

*  Vit.  Gonsalvi.  lib.  ult.  Ut  ducibus  fatale  sit  ciarissimis.  ant  culpa  sua  ant  secus, 
circumveniri  malitia  et  invidia,  imminutaque  dignitate  per  contumdiam  mori. 
b  In  terris  purum  ilium  actherem  non  invenies,  et  ventos  s..Tet>os;  nimbos  potius, 
procellas,  calumnias.    Lips.  cent,  misefcp.  8.  c  Si  omiu-s  homines  sua  mjla 

•uasque  curas  in  unum  ctimulum  conferrent,  acquis  divisuri  portioiiilus,  &c. 
d  Hor.  ser.  lib.  1, 
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Vos  hinc,  mutatis  discedite  partibus.  Eia! 
Quid  statis  ?  Nolint. 

Well,  be't  so  then  i  you  master  souklier, 
Shall  be  a  merchant;  you,  sir  lawyer, 
A  countrey  gentleman  ;  go  you  to  this, 
That  side  you;  why  stand  ye?  It's  well  as  'tis. 

*  Every  man  knows  his  own,  but  not  pthers  defects  and  irtue* 
'ties  !  and  'tis  the  nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  them- 
selves, their  own  misfortunes,  not  to  examine  or  consider  other 
mens,  not  to  confer*  themselves  with  others  ;  to  recount  their 
miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
they  have;  to  ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to 
think  on  their  prosperity,  not  what  they  have,  but  what  they 
want;  to  look  still  on  them  that  go  before,  but  not  on  those 
infinite  numbers  that  come  after;  b  whereas  many  a  man  would 
think  himself  in  heaven,  a  petty  prince,  if  he  had  but  the  least 
part  of  that  fortune  ivhich  thou  so  much  repinest  at,  abhorrestt 
and  accountest  a  most  vile  and  wretched  estate.    How  many 
thousands  want  that  which  thou  hast  ?  how  many  myriades 
of  poor  slaves,  captives,  as  such  as  work  day  and  night  in 
cole-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a  poor  living, 
of  such  as  labour  in  body  and  minde,  live  in  extrcam  anguish, 
and  pain,  all  which  thou  art  free  from  ? 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  bona  si  sua  norint! 

Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknow- 
ledge thy  happiness.  Rem  carendo,  non.  fnie/ndo,  cognoscimus : 
when  thou  shalt  hereafter  come  to  want  that  which  thou  now 
loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weary  of,  and  tyred  with,  when  'tis 
past,  thou  wilt  say  thou  werst  most  happy;  and,  after  a  little 
miss,  wish  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  hadst  the  sjame  content 
again,  might'st  lead  but  such  a  life ;  a  world  for  such  a  life  : 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant.    Be  silent  then  ;  '  rest  satis- 
fied; desine,  intuensque  in  aliorum  infortunia,  solare  mentcm; 
comfort  thy  self  with  "other  mens  misfortunes;  and,  as  the 
moldivvarp  in  JEsop  told  the  fox,  complaining  for  want  of  a 
tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacetc,  quando  me  oculis 
captum  videtis;  you  complain  of  toyes  ;  but  I  am  blind  ;  be 
quiet;  'I  say  to  thee,  be  thou  satisfied,    It  is  d  recorded  of 
the  hares,  that  with  a  general  consent  they  went  to  drown 
themselves,  out  of  a  feeling  of  their  miseric  :  but,  when  they 
/     v. , 

»  Quod  unusquisque  propria  mala  novit,  aliorum  ncsciat,  in  caussa  est,  ut  se  inter 
alios  rniserum  putet.  Cardan,  lib.  3.  de  consol.  Plutarch,  de  consol.  ad  Apollo- 
nium.  k  Quam  multos  putas  qui  se  coelo  proximos  putareiit,  totidem  regulos, 

si  de  fortuna;  tua:  rcliquiis  pars  iis  minima  contingat.  Bocth.  de  consol.  lib.  2. 
pros.  4.  1  Hcsiod.  Esto  quod  es  ;  qi'"d  sunt  alii,  sine  qucmlibct  esse.  Quod 

n»n  es,  nolis ;  quod  potcs  esse,  velis.  d  -£sopi  fab. 
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saw  a  company  of  frogs  more  fearfull  than  they  were,  they  be- 
gan to  take  courage  and  comfort  again.  Conferr  thine  estate 
with  others. 

 Similes  aliorum  respice  casus  j 

Minus  ista  feres. 

Be  content,  and  rest  satisfied  ]  for  thou  art  well  in  respect  of 
others;  be  thankful!  for  that  thou  hast,  that  God  hath  done 
for  thee;  he  hath  not  made  thee  a  monster,  a  beast,  a  base 
cr^ture;  as  he  might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such  a  man: 
consider  aright  of  it,  .thpu  an  full  well  as  thou  art.  a  QiM- 
cjuld  vidt3  habere  nemo  potest:  no  man  can  have  what  he 
will:  illud  potest  nolle,  quod  nan  ha  bet ;  he  may  chuse 
whether,  he  will  desire. that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is 
fain:  make  the  best  of  it.  h  If  we  should  all  sleep  at  all 
times,  [as  Endvmion  is  said  to  have  done)  who  then  were  hap- 
pier than  his  fellow?  Our  life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream  ; 
and,  while  vye  look  about,  c  immdrtalilas  adest,  eternity  is  at 
hand.  1  Our  life  is  a  pilgrimage  on  earth,  which  wise  men 
pass  with  great  alacrity.  If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow,  want, 
distress,  in  pain,  or  sickness,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle ; 
God  chastiseth  them  whom  he  loveth.  They  that  sow  in 
fears,  shall  reap  in  joy,  Psal.  120.  5.  As  the  furnace  proveth 
the  potters  vessell,  so  doth  temptation  tryc  mens  thoughts, 
Eccl.  27.  5.  Tis  for  ethy  good  :  periisses,  nisi  peri'sscs:  hadsf. 
thou  not  been  so  visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  undone.  As 
gold  in  the  fire,  so  men  are  tryed  in  adversity.  Tribulatio  di- 
tat:  and,  which  Camerarius  hath  well  shadowed  in  an  em- 
blem of  a  thresher  and  coi  n, 

Si  tritura  absit,  paleis  sunt  abdita  grana  : 
Nos  crux  mundanis  separat  a  paleis. 

As  threshing  separates  from  straw  the  corn, 
By  crosses  from  the  worlds  chaff  are  we  born. 

'Tis  the  very  same  which  f  Chrysostome  comments,  horn.  2. 
in  3.  Mat.  Com  is  not  separated  but  by  thre^hii/g,  nor  men 
from  wot  Idly  impediments  but  by  irijjiilalion.  'Tis  that  which 
s-Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser.  4.  de  immort.  'Tis  that  which 
h  Hicrom,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate;  sv  ice  are  cate- 
chizedfor  eternity.  'Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuates, 
Nocumentum  documentum  ;  'tis  that  which  all  the  world  rings 
into  our  ears.  Deus  uniciim,  habet  jilium  sine  peccalo,  nul- 
lum  sine  Jiagello:   God,    saith  '  Austin,    hath  one  son 

1  Senecr,  b  Si  dormirent  semper  omnes,  nullus  alio  fclicior  esset.  Card. 

e  Seneca,  de  ira.  4  Plato,  Axiocho.    An  iguoras  vltnm  hanc  peregriiiationem, 

Sec.  quam  sapientes  cum  gauclio  pccurrunt.  -  c  Sic  exped  t  Medicus  non 
dat  quod  patieus  yult,  sed  quod  ipse  bonuni  sett.  f  r'rutnentum  non  egie- 

ditur  nisi  trituratnm,  &c.  k  Non  e-ot  poena  damnautis,  se  '  flagellum  corn* 

gentis.         h  Ad  hsreditatem  aeternam  sic  erudiniur.  'CoiJeaM.  §. 
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without  sin,  none  without  correction.  a  An  expert  sea-wan 
n  tryed  in  a  tempest,  a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battel 
a  valiant  man  in  adversity,  a  -Christian  in  tentation  and  mi- 
serin.  (Basil,  horn.  8.J  We  are  sent  as  so  many  souldiers  into 
this  world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  thedivelj  our  life  is 
a  warfare ;  and  who  knows  it  not? 

l'Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  e  terris  via  : 

c  and  therefore  per  adventure  this  world  here  is  made  trouble- 
some unto  us,  that,  as  Gregory '  notes,  we  should  not  be  de- 
lighted by  the  way,  and  forget  whither  we  are  going. 

d  Ite  nunc  fortes,  ubi  celsa  magm 
Dncit  exempli  via  :  cur  inertes 
Terga  nudatis?  superata  tellus 
Sidera  donat. 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome 
and  you  in  miserie,  in  many  grievances,  on  the  other  side  you 
have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects,  sweet  smells,  delightsome 
tastes,  musick,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  to  recreate  vour 
senses.  Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  de- 
jected, contemned;  yet  comfort  thy  self,  as  it  was  said  to' 
Agar  in  the  wilderness,  c  God  sees  thee  :  he  takes  notice  of 
thee :  there  is  a  God  above  that  can  vindicate  thv  cause,  that 
can  relieve  thee.  And  surely, f  Seneca  thinks,  he  takes  delight 
in  seeing  thee :  The  godsuire  well  pleased  when  they  see 
great  men  contending  with  adversity,  as  we  are  to  see  men 
fight,  or  a  man  with  a  beast:  But  these  are  toyes  in  respect : 
%  behold,  saith  he,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  God:  a  good  man 
contented  with  his  estate.  A  tyrant  is  the  best  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter,  as  the  ancients  held,  and  his  best  object  a  contented 
minde.  For  thy  part  then,  rest  satisfied ;  cast  all  thy  care 
on  him,  thy  burden  on  him  ;  rely  on  him;  h  trust  in  him;  and 
"he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give  thee  thine  hearts 
desire:  say  with  David,  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in 
troubles  ready  to  be  found  (Psal.  46.  l)  :  for  they  that  trust 
in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  mount  Sion,  which  cannot  be  removed 
(Psal.  !25.  1,  2):  as  the  mountains  are  about  Jerusalem,  so  is 
the  Lord  about  his  people,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

a  Nanclerum  tcmpestas,  athlctam  stadium,  ducem  pugna,  magnanimum  cala- 
mitas.  Cbristianum  -vero  tentatio  probat  et  cxaminat  k  Sen.  Here.  fur. 

c  Ideo  Dei  ,  asperum  fecit  iter,  ne,  dum  delectantur  in  via,  obliviscantur  corum 
qua:  sunt  in  patna.  d  Bocthius,  1.  5.  met.  ult.  c  Bocth.  pro.  ult.  Msnet  spectator 
cunctorum  desuper  praescius  dcus,  bonis  praemia,  malis  supplicia,  dispensans. 
f  Lib.  de  provid.  Voluptatem  capiunt  dii,  siquando  magnos  viros  colluctantes  cum 
calamitate  vident,  s  Ecce  spectaculum  Deo  dignum,  vir  fortis  malfi  fonupi 

jEompositus.  h  1  Pet.  5.  7.    Psal.  55.  22. 
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MEMB.  II. 

Deformity  of  body,  sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  peculiar 

discontents. 

"TTJ  ARTICULAR  discontents  and  grievances  are  either  of 
».  t  body,  minde,  or  fortune,  which,  as  they  wound  the  ^oiilp 
of  man,  produce  this  melancholv,  and  many  great  inconveni- 
ences, by  that  antidote  of  good  counsell  and  perswasion  may 
be  eased  or  expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our 
bodies,  as  lameness,  crookedness,  deafness,  blindness,  be  they 
innate  or  accidental!,  torture  many  men  :  yet  tin?  may  comfort 
them,  that  tho?e  imperfections  of  the  body  do  not  a  whit 
blemish  the  soule,  or  hinder  the  operations  of  it,  but  rather 
help  and  much  increase  it.  Thou  art.  lame  of  body,  deformed 
to  the  eye  ;  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  thou  maist  be  a  good, 
a  wise,  upright,  honest  man,  "  Scldowe,  sailh  Plutarch, 
honesty  a»fl '  beauty  dwell  together ;  and  oftentimes,  under  a 
thread-bare  coat,  lies  an  excellent  understanding: 

Saepe  sub  attrita  lalitat  sapientia  veste. 

b  Cornelius  Mussus,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy,  when  he 
came  first  into  the  pulpit  of  Venice,  was  so  much  contemned 
by  reason  of  his  outside,  a  little,  lean,  poor,  dejected  person, 
cthcy  were  all  ready  to  leave  the  church ;  but,  when  they  heard 
his  voyce,  they  did  admire  him  ;  and  happy  was  i h at  senatour 
could  enjoy  his  companv,  or  invite  him  first  to  his  house.  A 
silly  fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty, 
than  he  that  struts  it  out,  ampullis  jactansy  &c  grandia 
gtadiens,  and  is  admired  in  the  worlds  opinion. 

Vilis  seepe  cad-.is  nobile  nertar  habet: 

the  best  wine  comes  out  of  an  old  vcsscll .  How  manv  deformed 
princes,  -kings,  emperours,  could  I  reckon  up.  philosophers, 
oratours?  Hannibal  had  one  eye,  Appius  Claudus,  Timoleon, 
blind,  Muleasses  king  of  Tunis,  John  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  Tiresias  the  prophet.  dThe  night  hath  his  pleasure  ; 
and,  for  the  loss  of  that  one  sense,  such  men  are  commonly 
recompensed  in  the  rest  :  they  have  excellent  memories.,  other 
good  parts,  musick,  and  many  recreations;  much  happiness, 
great  wisdome, as  Tullie well  discoursed  in  his  eTusculan  Oucs,- 
tions.  Homer  was  blind;  yet  who  (saith  he)  made  more  ac- 
curate, lively,  or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eys  ?  De- 
mocritus*  was  blind;  yet,  as  L>iertius  writes  of  him,  he  saw 

•  Raro  sub  eodem  lsre  honcstas  et  forma  habitant.  >.  Josephus  Mussus 

vita  ejus.  c  Homuncio  brevls,  mncilentus.  nmbra  hominis,  '&c   Ad  strpn' 

rem  ejus  eruditionem  et  cloqnentiam  admirati  sunk  .   «•  Nox  habct  suas  vo- 

Juptatcs.  e  X^ib.  5,  ad  fincm.  C«cus  potest  esse  sapiens  et  beatus,  &c. 
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more  than  all  Greece  besides;  as  ri  Plato  concludes,  turn  sane 
mentis  oculus  acute  incipit  cerncrc,  qmm  primum  corporis 
ocuhis  deflorcscit ;  when  our  bodily  cys  are  at  worst,  generally 
the  eys  of  our  dottle  see  best.  Some  philosophers  and  divines 
have  evirated  themselves,  and  put  out  their  eys  voluntarily,  the 
better  to  contemplate.  Angclus  Politianus  had  a  tetter  'in  hi* 
rose  continually  running,  fulsome  in  company;  yel  no  man  so 
eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  workes.  Msop  was  crooked,  So- 
crates pur-blind,  long-legged,  hairy;  Democritus  withered, 
Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  ugly  to  behold  ;  yet  shew  me  so  many 
Nourishing  wits,  such  divine  spirits  :  Horace,  a  little  blear- 
eyed  contemptible  fellow;  yet  who  so  sententious 'and  wise? 
Marcilius  Ficinus,  Faber  Stapulensis,  a  couple  of  dwarfs ; 
h  Melancthon  a  short,  hard-favoured  man;  parvus  erat,  sed 
magnris  erai,  &c.'yet  of  incomparable  parts  all  three.  c  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuites,  by  reaspn  of  an  hurt 
he  received  in  his  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampelona  the  chit  fe  town 
of  Navarre 'in  Spain,  unfit  for  wars,  and  less  serviceable  at 
court,  upon  that  accident  betook  himself  to  his  beads,  and  by 
those  meanes  got  more  honour  than  ever  he  should  have  done 
with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  properness  of  person.  fl  Vulnus 
non  penctrat  animam  ;  a  wound  hurts  not  the  soule.  Galba  the 
cmpcrour  was  crooked-backed,  Epictetus  lame;  that  great  Alex- 
ander a  little  man  of  stature;  c  Augustus  Ccesar  of  the  same 
pilch;  Agesilaiis  despicabili  forma ;  Boccharis  a  most  de- 
formed prince  as  ever  Efivpt  had,  yet  fas  f  Diodorus  Sicti- 
lns  records  of  him)  in  wisdome  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his 
predecessours.  A.  Do?n.  1306,  sUladeslaus  Cubitalis,  that 
pigmy  king  of  Poland,  raigncd  and  fought  more  victorious 
battels,  than  any  of  his  long-shanked  predecessours.  Nullam 
virtus  respu.it  staturam  :  vertue  refuseth  no  stature;  and  com- 
monly vour  great  vast  bodies,  and  fine  features,  are  sottish, 
dull,  and  leaden  spirits.    What's  in  them  ? 

FQu'id  nisi  pondus  iners,  stolidaeque  feroeia  mentis  ? 
what  in  Otus  and  Ephialtes  (Neptune's  sons  in  Homer)  nine 
acres  long  ? 

 »>  Qui,  ut  magnus  Orion, 

Cum  pedes  incedit,  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Siagna  viam  rindens,  humero  supereminet  undas : 

what  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those 

«  In  Convivio.  lib.  25.  k  Joachimus  Camerarius,  vit.  ejus.  'Riber. 

vit  ejus-  'Macrobius.  *  Sucton.  c.  7.  9.  f  Lib.  1.  Corpore  ex.li 

et  despecto,  scd  ingenio  et  prudentia  longc  ante  se  rcges  cxteros  praivcmens. 
g  Alexander  Gaguiuus,  hist.  Polandix.  Corpore  parvus  eram,  cub.to  vix  altior 
uno  :  Sed  tarneu  in  parvo  corpore  magnus  erani.  Ovid.  'Vtrg, 
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great  Zanzummins,  or  gyganticall  Anakims,  heavy,  vast,  bar- 
barous lubbers  ? 

 si  membra  tibi  dant  granda  Parcae, 

Mentis  eges. 

Their  body  (sakh  aLemnius)  is  a  burden  to  them,  and  their 
spirits  not  so  lively,  nor  t'hejy  so  erect  and  merry  : 
'  Non  est  in  magno  corpnre  mica  Satis. 

A  little  diamond  is  more  worth  than  a  rocky  mountain  :  which 
made  Alexander  Aphrodisiceus  positively  conclude,  the  lesser, 
the  h  wiser,  became  the  soule  was  muck  contracted  in  such  a 
body.  Let  Bodine  (in  his  5".  c-  method  hist.J  plead  the  rest: 
the  lesser  they  arc,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the 
finest  wits.  And  for  bodily  stature,  which  some  so  much  ad-, 
mire,  and  goodly  presence,  'tis  trtie,  to  say  the  best  of  them, 

great  men  are  proper  and  tall,  I  grants  caput  inter  nubila 

condunt  ;  but  belli  pusilli,  Utile  men  are  pretty  : 

Sed  si  bellus  homo  est  Cotta,  pusillns  homo  est. 

Sickness,  diseases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause. 
may  be  'tis  for  the  good  of  their  sOules  :  parsfatifuit:  the 
flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit;  that  which,  hurts  the  one,  must 
needs  help  the  other.     Sickness  i?  the  mother  of  modesty, 
putteth  us  ih  minde  of  our  mortality  ;  and,  when  we  are  in  the 
full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the 
ear,  and  maketh  us  know  ourselves.    d  Pliny  ealls  it  the  sum 
of  philosophy,  if  we  could  but  perform  that  in  our  health, 
which  we  promise  in  our  sickness.    Ouum  infirmi  sitmus 
optimi  sumus  ;  for  what  sick  man  (as  c  Sccnndus  expostulates 
with  Rums)  was  ever  lascivious,  cone-tons,  or  ambitious  ?  he 
envies  no  man,  admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth  no 
man,  listens  not  after  lyes  and  tales,  cjfe.    And,  were  it  not 
for  such  gentle  remembrances,  men  would  have  no  moderation 
of  themselves  ;  they  would  be  worse  than  tygers,  wolves,  and 
lions  :  who  should  keep  them  in  awe  }  Princes,  masters,  pa- 
rents, magistrates,  judges, friends,  enemies,faire  orfowlmeunes 
cannot  contain  us  ;  but  a  little  sickness  (as  fChrvsostome  ob- 
serves) will  correct  and  amend  us.    And  therefore,  with  good 

•Lib.  2.  cap.  20.  Oneri  est  illis  corporis  moles,  et  spiritus  minus  viv'idi. 
b  Corpore  breves  prudentiorcs,  quum  coarclata  sit  arurna.  Ingei.io  pollet,  cui  viin 
natura  negavit.  «  Multis  ad  salutem  anima;  profuit  corporis  argritudo. 

Petrarch.         *Lib,  7.  Summa  est  totius  philosophise,  si  tales,  &c.  0  Plinius 

epist.  7,  lib.  Quern  inhrnmni  libido  solicitat,  aut  avaritia,  aut  honorcs  ?  ncmini 
jnvidet,  neminem  miratur,  ncmincm  despicit,  scrmone  maligno  non  alitur. 
f  Non  tcrret  princeps,  magistcr,  parens,  judex  ;  at  a.gritudo  supcrveniens  omnia 
corrcxit. 
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discretion,  a  Jovianus  Pontanus  caused  this  short  sentence  to  ' 
be  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  Naples:  Labour,  sorrow,  grief e, 
sickness,  want  and  wpe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  bear  that  su- 
perstitious yoke,  and  bury  your  dearest  friends,  &c.  are  the 
sawces  of  our  life.    If  thy  disease  be  continuate  and  painfull 
to  thee,  it  will  not  surely  last :  and  a  light  affliction,  which  is 
butjor  a  moment,  causeth  unto  us  a  far  more  excellent  and 
eternal!  weight  of  glory  (2  Cor.  4.  17) :  bear  it  with  patience  : 
women  endure  much  sorrow  in  childbed  ;  and  yet  they  will 
not  contain;  and  those  that  are  barren,  wish  for  this  pain  : 
he  courapous  ;  b  there  is  as  much  valour  to  be  shewed  in  thy 
led,  as  in  an  army  or  at  a  sea-fight :  ant  vincet  ur,  ant  vincet; 
thou  shalt  be  rid  at  last.    In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  his 
course;  thy  minde  is  not  any  Way  disabled.    Bilibaklus  Pirki- 
merus,  senatour  to  Charles  the  fifth,  ruled  all  Germany,  lying 
most  part  of  his  dayes  sick  of  the  gowt  upon  his  bed.  The  more 
violent  thy  torture  is,  the  less  it  will  continue :  and,  though  it 
be  severe  and  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thy  self,  as  martyrs 
do,  with  honour  and  immortality.  cThat  famous  philosopher 
Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  pain  of  stone  and  colltck,  as  a 
man  might  endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of  immorta- 
lity ;  the  joy  of  his  soule  fnr  his  rare  inventions  repelled  the 
pain  of  his  bodily  torments. 

Baseness  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men^ 
especially  it  they  be  wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promo- 
tion in  a  common-wealth :  then,  (as  d  he  observer)  if  their  birth 
be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their  fellowes,  they 
are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some  scorn 
their  own  father  and  mother,  denye  brothers  and  sisters,  with 
the  rest  of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and  will  not  suffer  them 
to  come  near  them,  when  thev  are  in  their  pomp,  accounting 
it  a  scandal  to  their  greatness,  to  have  such  beggerly  beginnings. 
Simon,  in  Lucian,  having  now  got  a  little  wealth,  changed  his 
name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so  many 
becrgers  of  his  kin,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  born, 
because  no  body  should  point  at  it.  Others  bu>  titles,  coats  of 
arms,  and  by  all  meanesserew  themselves  into  ancient  families, 
falsifying pedegrees,  usurpingscutcheons,  and  all  because  they 
would  not  seem  to  be  base.   The  reason  is,  for  that  this  genti- 

a  Nat.  Chytraeus,  Europ.  deliciis.  Labor,  dolor,  aegritudo,  luftus,  rervire  su- 
perbis  dominis,  jugirm  ferre  superstitionis,  quos  habet  caros  scpelire,  &c.  v.ondi- 
menta  vitse  sunt.-  k  Non  tam  mari  quam  prcclio  virtus,  etiam  lefto  exhibetur ; 
vincetur  aut  vincet ;  aut  tu  febrcm  relinques,  aut  ipsa  te.    Seneca.  e  Tullius, 

Jib.  7.  fam.  ep.  Vesicae  morbo  laborans,  et  urinse  mittendae  difficultatc  tanta,  ut  vix 
incremcntum  caperet ;  repellebat  haec  omnia  animi  gaudium  ob  memoriam  invento- 
rum.  dBoeth.  lib.  2.  pr.  4.  Huic  census  exsuperat,  sedestpudori  degener 

sanguis. 
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litv  is  so  much  admired  bv  a  company  of  outsides,  and  such 
honour  attributed  unto  it,  as  amongst  J  Germans,  Frenchmen* 
and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the  commonalty,  and  will 
not  suffer  them  to  match  wittithem;  they  depress,  and  make 
them  as  so  many  asses,  to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk 
and  fallings  out,  the  most  opprobrious  and  scurnl  name  we 
can  fasicn° upon  a  man,  or  first  give,  is  to  call  him  base  rogue, 
beo-gerly  rascall,  and  the  like:  whereas,  in  my  judgement,  this 
ought,  of  all  other  grievances,  to  .trouble  men  least.  Of  all  va- 
nities and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest ;  for 
what  is  it  they  crack  so  much  of,  and  challenge  such  superio- 
rity, as  if  they  were  demUgods  ?  Birth  ? 

Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri? 

It  is  non  ens,  a  meer  flash,  a  ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of 
nought.    Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate,  progress, 
ending  of  gentry;  and  then  tell  me  what  it  is.    b  Oppression, 
fraud,  cosening,  usury,  knavery,  haivdery,  murther  and  tyran- 
ny, are  the  beginning  of  many  ancient  families.    c  One  hath 
been  a  blood-sucker,  a  parricide,  the  death  of  many  a.  silly  soule 
in  some  unjust  quarrels,  seditions,  made  many  an  orphan  and 
poor  widow  ;  and for  that  he  is  made  a  lord  or  an  earl,  and  his 
posterity  gentlemen  for  ever  after.   Another  hath  been  a  bawd, 
a  pander  to  some  great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  ^prostituted 
himself,  his  wife,  daughter,  to  some  lascivious  prince;  and  for 
that  he  is  exalted.     Tiberius  preferred  many  to  honours  in  his 
time,  because  they  were  famous  whore-masters  and  sturdy 
drinkers;  many  come  into  this  parchment  row  (so  cone  calls 
it)  bv  flattery  or  cosening.   Search  your  old  families,  and  you 
shall  scarce  finde,  of  a  multitude,  (as /Eneas  Sylvius  observes) 
qui  sceleratum  non  halent  or  turn,  that  have  not  a  wicked  be- 
ginning; aut  qui  vi  et  dolo  eo  fastigii  non  ascendunt  (as  that 
plebeian  in  f  Machiavel,  in  a  set  oration,  proved  to  his  fellovvcs) 
that  do  not  rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villany,  or  such  in- 
direct meanes.    They  are  commonly  noble  that  are  wealthy  ; 
vertue  and  riches  seldome  setle  on  one  man  :  who  then  sees  not 
the  base  beginning  of  nobility  P  spoils  enrich  one,  usury  ano- 

■  Gasper  Ens.  polit.  thes.  b  Alii  pro  pecunia  emunt  nobilitatem,  alii  il- 

lam  Ivnocinio,  alii  vencficiis,  alii  parricidiis;  multis  proditio  nobilitatem  coiiciliat; 
plerique  adulatione,  detractione,  calumuiis,  &c.  Agrip.  de  vanit.  scicn.  c  Ex 

homicidio  ssepe  orta  nobilitas,  et  strenua  carnifkina.  d  {'lures  ob  prostitutas 

til  ias,  uxores,  nobiles  facti ;  rnultos  venatior.es,  rapine,  cscdes,  prxstijria,  &c*. 
•Sat.  Menip.  r  Cum  enim  hos  dici  nobiles  videmus,  qui  divitiis  abundant, 

divitia:  vero  raro  virtutis  sunt  comites,  quis  non  vide:  ortum  nobilitatis  degenerem  ? 
hunc  usurae  ditarunt,  ilium  spolia,  proditiones  ;  hie  veuenciis  diutus,  ille  adula- 
tionibus;  huic  adulteria  lucrum  praebent,  nonnullis  mendacia ;  quidain  cx  conjure 
Husstum  iaciunt,  plerique  ex  natis,-  &c.    Floreut.  hiit.  Jib.  3- 
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tker,  treason  a  third,  witchcraft  a  fourth,  flattery  a  fifth,  ly- 
ing, stealing,  bearing  false  witness  a  sixth,  adultery  the 
seaventh,  C$c.  One  makes  a  foul  of  himself  to  make  his  lord 
merry  ;  another  dandles  my  yong  master,  bestows  a  little  nag 
on  him  ;  a  third  marryes  a  crackt  peecc,  &c.  Now,  may  it  please 
your  good  worship,  yonr  lordship,  who  was  the  first  founder  of 
your  family?  The  poet  answers, 

"Ant  pa>tor  fait,  aut  ilhrd  quod  dicere  nolo. 
Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman  ?  If  he,  then  we  have  tra- 
ced him  to  his  form.  If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boast- 
cst  so  much  ?  That  thou  art  his  son.  It  maybe,  his  heir,  his 
reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a  priest  or  a  serving  man  may  be 
the  true  father  of  him  ;  but  we  w'iH  not  controvert  that  now; 
marryerl  women  are  all  honest;  thou  art  his  sons  sons  son,  be- 
gotten and  born  intra  guattior  maria,  &'c.  Thy  great  great 
great  grandfather  was  a  richxitizen,  and  then  in  all  likelihood 
a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a .... ;  courtier,  and  then  a  .... ; 
a  countrey  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep,  &c. 
and  you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  vcrtues,  fortunes,  titles;  so  then 
■what  is  your  gentry,  but,  as  Hierom  saith,  opes  antitjuce,  in- 
veleralce  divitice,  ancient  wealth  ?  that  is  the  definition  of  gen- 
tilitv.  The  father  goes  often  to  the  dive],  to  make  his  son  a 
gentleman.  For  the.  present,  what  is  it  ?  It  began  (saith  bA- 
grippa)  with  strong  impiety,  with  tyranny,  oppression,  cj?c. 
and  so  it  is  maintained  :  wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how  got) ; 
wealth  continueth  and  increaseth  it.  Those  Roman  knights 
were  so  called,  if  they  could  dispend,  per  annum,  so  much. 
c  fn  the  kingdome  of  Naples  and  France,  he  that  buvs  such 
lands,  buys  the  honour,  title,  barony  together  with  it ;  and 
they  that  can  dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to 
bear  office,  to  be  knights,  or  fine  for  it,  as  one  observes, 
d  nobiliorem  ex  censu  judicant ;  our  nobles  are  measured  by 
their  meanes.  And  what  now  is  the  object  of  honour?  What 
maintains  our  gentry,  but  wealth  ? 

e  Nobilitas,  sine  re,  projecta  vilior  alga : 

without  meanes,  gentry  is  naught  worth;  nothing  so  contemp- 
tible and  base.  iDisputare  de  nobiliiate  generis,  sine  divitiis, 
est  disputare  de  nobiliiate  stercoris,  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer ; 
to  dispute  of  gentry,  without  wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence) 
to  discuss  the  briginall  of  a  mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone 
that  denominates,  mony  which  maintains  it,  gives  esse  to  it, 
for  which  every  man  may  have  it.    And  what  is  their  ordinary 

■  Juven.  k  Robusta  improbitas  a  tynnnide  incepta,  &c.  cGasper 

Ens.  tbesauro  polit.       d  Gresserus,  Itincrar.  fol.  266.      *Hor.        f  Syl.  nup, 
lib.  4.  num.  III. 
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exercise  ?  3  sit  to  eat,  drink,  lye  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play: 
wherein  Ives  their  worth  and  sufficiency?  in  a  few?  coats  of 
arms,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,  bears,  tygers,  dogs,  crosses, 
bends,  fesses,  8cc.  and  such  like  babies,  which  they  commonly 
set  up  in  their  galleries,  porches,  wlndowes,  on  boles,  platters, 
coaches,  in  tombes,  churches,  mens  sleeves,  &c    hJj  he  can 
hawk  and  hunt,  ride  an  horse,  play  at  cards  and  dice,  swag- 
ger, drink,  swefli,  take  tobacco  with  a  grace,  sing,  dance,  wear 
his  clothes  in  fashion,  court  and  please  his  mistriss,  talk  big 
fustian,  c  insult,  scorn,  strut,  contemn  others,  and  use  a  little 
mimical  and  apish  complement  above  the  rest,  he  is  a  com- 
pleat,  (J&gregiam  vera  lavdem)  a  well  qualified  gentleman: 
these  are  most  of  their  employments,  this  their  greatest  com- 
mendation.   What  is  gentry,  this  parchment  nobility  then,  but 
(as  dAgrippa  defines  it)  a  sanctuary  of  knavery  and  naughti- 
nes,  a  oboke  for  wickedness  and  execrable  vices,  of  pride,  fraud, 
contempt,  toasting,  oppression,  dissimulation,  lust,  gluttony, 
malice,  fornication,  adultery,  ignorance,  impiety  P  A  noble- 
man therefore,  in  some  likelihood,  (as  he  concludes)  is  an  athe- 
ist, an  oppressour,  an  epicure,  a  egidl,  a  dixard,  an  illiterate 
ideot.  an.  outside,  a  glow  worm,  a  proud  fool,  an  arrant  asse, 
ventris  et  inguinis  man  dpi  um,  a  slave  to  his  lust  and  bell  v, 
soMqtie  libidine foriis.   .And,  as  Salvianus  observed  of  his  coun- 
treymeri  the  Aquitanes  in  France,  sicut  titulis  primi  fuere,  sic 
et  vitiis  •  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer  distinctly  of 
the  rest — the  nobles  of  Berry  are  most,  part  teachers,  they  of 
Tourrai.ne  theeves,  they  of  Narbonne  covetous,  they  of  Guyenvc 
coyners,  they  of  Provence  atheists,  theij  of  Rhemes  superstiti- 
ous, they  of  Lions  treacherous,  of  Normandy  proud,  of  Picardy 
insolent,  &c.  we  may  generally  conclude,  the  greater  men 
the  more  vicious.    In  fine,  as  JEneas  Sylvius  adds,  f  they  are 
most  part  miserable,  sottish,  and filthy  fellow es,  like  the  walls 
of  their  houses,  fare  without,  fowl  within.    What  dost  thou 
vaunt  of  notv  ?  zWhat  dost  fhou gape  and  wonder  at  <?~  admire 
him  for  his  brave  apparell,  horses,  dogs,  fine  houses,  manors, 
orchyards,  gardens,  walks?  Why,  a  fool  may  he  posses  sour 
of  this  as  well  as  he;  and  he  thai  accounis  him  a  better 
man,  a  nobleman  for  having  of  it,  he  is  a  fool  himself 

a  F.kocI.  82,  t  Omnium  nohilhim  sufficlcntia  in  eo  probatnr,  si  venatica 

novermt,  si  aleam,  si  corporis  vires  ingcnt'tbns  Dorulis  commonstient,  si  nature 
robur  numerosa  Venere  probent,.&c.  «  Difficile  est.'ut  non  sit  superbui 

rlives.  Austin,  scr.  "M.  ■>  Nobilitas  nihil  alfud  imi  improbita*.  furor,  raping 

latrociimnn,  homicidutm.  Iiixjis,  veriatip,  violoitia.  &c.  e  Tin-  fool  took 

.away  my  lord  in  the  mask  •.  'twas  apposite.  '  '  D .■  miser  curial.  Miseri  sunt, 

rneptt  sunt,  turpessunt;  mi, hi.  ut  parietcs  ,-cdium  suarttm,  specinsi.  t,  Miraris 

aortas  vcstes,  equos,  canes,  ordincm  famulonim,  lautas  knemas,  a?.des,  villas,  prxdia 
piscjnas,  sylvas,  &c.  fuec  omnia  stultns  assequi  potest.    I'andali.s  uosLur  lenocinij 

'  wu;litaf..s       Jtivis  *>vlv:.as. 
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Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  gentility.  'This  is  it,  belike,  which 
makes  the  aTurkcs  at  this  day  scorn  nobility,  and  all  those  huff- 
ing bumbast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate  their  poles ;  except 
it  be  such  as  have  got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some  supcremi- 
nent  quality,  or  excellent  worth.  And,  for  this  cause,  the  Ra- 
gusian  commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  the  united  Provinces, 
in  all  their  aristocrasies,  or  democratical  monarchies,  (it*  I 
may  so  call  them)  exclude  all  these  degrees  of  hereditary  ho- 
nours, and  will  admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but  such  as  are 
learned,  like  those  Athenian  Areopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and' 
well  brought,  up.  hThe  Chinenses  observe  the  same  customes; 
no  man  amongst  them  noble  by  birth;  out  of  their  philoso- 
phers and  doctors  they  choose  magistrates;  theirpolitick  no- 
bles are  taken  from  such  as  be  moralitcrnobiles,  vertuous,  no- 
ble; nobiliias,  ut  olim,  ab  officio,  non  a  naiurd,  as  in  Israel  of 
old;  and  their  office  was  to  defend  and  govern  their  countrey 
in  war  and  peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eatt  drink,  game  alone, 
as  too  many  do.  Their  Loysii,  Manderini,  literati,  licentiati, 
and  such  as  have  raised  themselves  by  their  worth,  are  their 
noblemen  only,  thought  fit  to  govern  a  state  ;  and  why  then 
should  any,  that  is  otherwise  of  Worth,  be  ashamed  of  his  birth? 
why  should  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a  noble 
posterity,  as  he  that  hath  had  noble  ancestors  ?  nay  why  not 
more  ?  for  plures  solem  orient  em,  we  adore  the  sun  rising  most 
part ;  and  how  much  better  is  it  to  say,  Ego  meis  majoribus  vir- 
tute  prceluxi,  to  boast  himself  of  his  venues,  than  of  his  birth  ? 
Cathesbeius,  sultan  of  ./Egypt  and  Syria,  was  by  his  condition,  a 
slave,  but,  for  worth,  valour  and  manhood,  secund  to  no  king, 
and  for  that  cause  (as  cJovius  writes)  elected  emperour  of  the 
Mamelukes  :  that  poor  Spanish  Pizarro,  for  his  valour,  made 
by  Charles  the  filth  Marquess  of  Anatillo  :  the  Turky  Bassas 
are  all  such.  Pertinax,  Philippus  Arabs,  Maximums,  Probus, 
Aurelius,  &c.  from  common  souldiers,  became  emperours; 
Cato,  Cincinnatus,  he.  consuls  ;  Pius  secundus,  Sixtus  quin- 
tus,  Johan  secundus,  Nicholas  quintus,  &c.  popes.  Socrates, 
Virgil,  Horace,  lihertino  parte  nati.  dThe  kings  of  Den- 
mark fetch  i heir  pedegree,  as  some  say,  from  one  Ulfo,  that 
was  the  son  of  a  bear.  c  E  tenui  casd  scepe  vir  magnus  exit; 
many  a  worthy  man  comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.  Hercules, 

»  Bellonius,  observ.  lib.  2.  bMat.  Riccius,  lib.  I.  cap.  3.  Ad  regendam 

temp,  soli  do&ores  aut  Hcentiaii  adsciscuntur,  &c.  e  Lib.  1.  hist.  Coliditione 

servus,  cajterum  acer  bello,  et  animi  magnitudine  maximorLim  regum  nemini  secun- 
dus :  ob  h*ca  Mameluchis  ihregem  e'.eftus.  dO!aus  Magnus,  lib.  18.  Saxo 
Grammaticus.  A  quo  rex  Sucno  et  cseteia  Danorum  regum  stciumata.  e  Seneca, 
da  Coutro.  Philos.  episl. 
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\  Romulus,  Alexander  (by  Olympia's  confession), Themistocles, 
Jugurtha,  kins:  Arthur,  William  the  Conquerour,  Homer,  De- 
mosthenes, P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comestor,  Bartholus,  Adrian  the 
fourth  pope,  &c.  bastards;  and  almost  in  every  kingdbme,  the 
most  ancient  families  have  been  at  first  princes  bastards;  their* 
worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  schollars,  bravest  spirits 
in  all  our  annals,  have  been  base.  a  Cardan,  in  his  Subtilities, 
gives  a  reason  why  they  are  most  part  better  able  than  others  in 
body  and  nlin'de,  and  so,  per  con seqaens,  more  fortunate.  Cas- 
truccius  Castrucadus,  a  poor  child,  found  in  the  field  exposed 
to  miseric,  became  prince  of  Luke  and  Series  in  Italy,  a  most 
compleat  Souldier,  and  worthy  captain  ;  Machiavel  compares 
him  toScipio  or  Alexander.  And  His  a.  wonderfull  thing  (bsailh 
he)  to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  that  have  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  upon 
earth,  and  excelled  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  their  time,  have 
been  still  bom  in  some  abject,  obscure  place,  or  of  base  and  ob- 
scure abject  parents.    A  most  memorable  observation,  c  Sca- 
liger  accounts  it,  et  non  prcetereundum,  maximorum  virorum 
pferosque  palres  ignoratos,  matres  impudicas  fuisse.    I  could 
recite  a  great  catalogue  of  them :  every  kingdome,  every  pro- 
vince, will  yeeld  innumerable  examples  :  and  why  then  should 
baseness  of  birth  be  objected  to  any  man  ?  who  thinks  worse  of 
TulliC  for  being  Arpinai,  an  upstart?  or  Agatbo'cles,  that  Sici- 
lian king,  for  being  a  potters  son  ?  Iphicrates  and  Marius  were 
meanly  born.    What  wise  man  thinks  better  of  any  person  for 
his  nobility?  as  he  said  in  d  Machiavel,  omves,  eodem  patra 
tiali,  Adam's  sons,  conceived  all  and  born  in  sin,  &c.  We  are 
by  nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if  you  see  its  naked;  let  us  wear 
iheirs,  and  they  our  clothes,  and  what's  the  difference  P  To 
speak  truth,  as  e  Bale  did  of  P.  Schalichius,  I  more  esteem  thy 
worth,  learning,  honesty,  than  thy  nobility;  honour  thee  more 
that  thou  art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  than  earl  of  the 
Hunnes,  baron  of  Skradine,  or  hast  title  to  such  and  such  pro- 
vinces, &c.    Thou  art  more  fortunate  and  great  (so  f  Jovius 

•  Corpore  sunt  et  animo  fortiores  spurii  plerumque  ob  amoris  vehernentiam  se- 
minis,  crassi  &c.  *>  Vita,  Castruccii.    Nec  prster  rationem  mirum  videri  debet 

siquis  rem  considcrare  velit,  omncs  cos,  vel  saltern  maximam  partem,  qui  in  hoc 
terrarum  orbe  res  praeslantior.es  ag.jcssi  stmt,  atque  inter  casteros  a;vi  sui  heroas 
excelluerunt,  ant  obscuro  aut  abjecto  loco  editos,  et  prognalos  fuisse  abjectis  parenti- 
bus.  Eorum  ego  catalogum  infinitum  rccensere  possem.  .  c  Exercit.  c265.  <>  Flor 
hist.  I.  3.  Quod  si  nudos  bos  conspici  contingat,  omnium  una  eademque  erit 
iacics;  nam,  si  ipsi  nostras,  nos  eorum  vestes  indunmus,  nos,  Sec  <=  TJt  merito 

dicam    quod  shnpliciter  sentiam,   Paulum  Schalichinm,  scriptorcm  et  doctorem 
pluns  facto  quarn  com.tem  Hunnorum,  et  baronem  SkradiBum.  Encyclopedia™ 
tuam,  ct  orbwn  diseipli.narurri  omnibus  provijiciis  anrefero.    Bala-us,  epist  pttof 
ciipat,  ad  5  cent,  ultimata  script.  Brit.         f  f^at  hist.  lib.  1.  Virtutetua  major  ' 
quarn  aut  Hetrusci  imperii  fortuna,  ai,t  nume'rosa  ct  decora  prolis  felicitate  beauo^ 
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writes  to  CoBmus  Mcdiccs,  then  duke  of  Florence)  for  thy 
verities,  than  for,  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy  children,  friends, 
fortunes,  or  great  dutchy  of  Tuscany.  So  I  account  thee;  and 
who  doth  not  so  indeed  ?  a  Abdalonymus  was  agardner,  and  yet 
by  Alexander,  for  his  vermes,  made  king  of  Syria.  Mow  much 
better  is  it  to  be  born  of  mean  parentage,and  tocxcell  in  worth,  to 
be  morally  noble,  which  is  preferred  before  that  natural!  nobility, 
by  divines,  philosophers,  and  b  politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest, 
discreet,  well  qualified,  to  be  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment, 
in  countrey  and  common-wealth,  war  and  peace,  than  to  be  dc- 
generes  Neoptolemi,  as  many  brave  nobles  are,  only  wise  be- 
cause rich,  otherwise  ideots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of 
service?  c  Udalricus,  earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniadet 
with  the  baseness  of  his  birth:  but  hereplyed,  in  te  Ciliensis 
comitatus  turpiter  extinguilur,  in  me  gloriose  Bistricensis 
exoritur :  thine  earldom  is  consumed  with  ryot;  mine  begins 
with  honour  and  renown.    Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  an- 
cestours  ;  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Fix  ea  nostra  voco :  d  when  thou 
art  adizard  thyself,  quid  pr  odes  t,  Pontice,  longo  stemmate  ccn- 
seri  ?  &c.   I  conclude,  hast  thou  a  sound  body,  and  a  good 
soule,  good  bringing  up?  art  thou  vertuous,  honest,  learned, 
well  qualified,  religious?  are  thy  conditions  good  ?  thou  art  a 
true  nobleman,  perfectly  noble,  although  born  of  Thersites, 
dum  modo  tu  sis  JRacidce  similis,  ?ion  natus,  sed factus,  no- 
ble x.*t  it-oxw-i  e  for  neither  sword,  nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sick- 
ness, nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  divel  himself,  can  take  thy 
good  parts  from  thee.    Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then ;  thou 
art  a  gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when 
as  he,  strip  him  of  his  fine  clothes,  dispossess  him  of  his  wealth, 
is  a  funge  (which  ePolynices,  in  his  banishment,  found  true 
by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like  a  peece  of  coin  in 
another  countrey,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  con- 
temned.   Once  more,  though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  born  at 
Tontonteac,  a  villain,  a  slave,  a  Saldanian  negro,  or  a  rude 
Virginian  in  Dasamonquepeuc,  he  a  French  monsieur,  a  Spa- 
nish don,  a  segnior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of  what 
family,  of  what  order,  baron,  count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well 
qualified,  and  he  not,  but  a  degenerate  Neoptolemus,  I  tell  thee 
in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man,  and  he  is  a  beast. 

Let  no  terra?  filius,  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I  have 
said,  no  worthy  gentleman  take  offence.    I  speak  it  not  to  de- 

»  Curtius.  '-  b  Bodine,  de  rep.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  e  /Eneas  Sylvius,  lib.  2.  cap.  29. 
*If  children  be  proud,  haughty,  foolUh,  they  defile  the  nobility  of  their  kindred. 
Eccl.  22. 10.  c  Cujus  possessio  necfurto  eripi,  nec  incendio  absumi,  nee  aqua- 

ram  voraginc  absorberi.  vcl  vi  morbi  debtrui,  potest.  f  Send  them  both  to  some 

strange  place  naked,  ad  ignotos,  as  Aristippus  said,  you  shall  see  the  difference. 
£«£Oa'«  Ettaye*,  *  Familiae  splendor  nihil  opis  attulit,  <Scc. 
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iract  from  such  as  are  well  deserving,  truly  vertuous  and  no- 
ble •  I  do  much  respect  and  honour  true  gentry  and  nobility  ; 
I  v.  as  born  of  worshipful  parents  my  self,  in  an  ancient 
but  I  am  a  yonger  brother,  it  concerns  me  not :  or,  had  1 
been  some  great  heir,  richlv  endowed,  so  minded  as  1  am,  1 
should  not°have  been  elevated  at  all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as 
of  all  other  humane  happiness,  honours,  &c.  they  have  their 
period,  are  brittle  and  unconstanfc.    As  a  he  said  of  that  great 
river  Danubius,  it  riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook 
at  first,  sometimes  broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then 
swift,  increased  at  last  to  an  incredible  greatness,  by  the  con- 
fluence of  60  navigable  rivers,  it  vanisheth  in  conclusion,  loseth 
its  name,  and  is  sucldainly  swallowed  up  of  the  Euxine  sea;  I 
may  say  of  our  greatest  families,  they  were  mean  at  first,  aug- 
mented by  rich  marriages,  purchases,  offices;  they  continue 
for  some  acres,  with  some  little  alteration  of  circumstances, 
fortunes,  places,  &c.  by  some  prodigal  son,  for  some  default, 
or  for  want  of  issue,  thev  are  defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their 
memory  blotted  out. 

So  much  in  the  mean  time  I  do  attribute  to  gentility,  that,  if 
he  be  well  descended  of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will 
express  it  in  his  conditions  : 

 nec  enim  feroces 

Progenerant  aquilae  columbam. 

And  although  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins, 
more  in  number  and  value,  but  less  in  weight  and  goodness, 
with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  outsides,  than  of  old  ;  yet,  if  he  re- 
tain those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  be  more 
affable,  courte.6us,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better 
temper,  or  a  more  magnanimous,  hcroicall  and  generous  spi- 
rit, than  that  vulgus  hominum,  those  ordinary  boors  and  pea- 
sants, qui  adeo  improbi,  agrestes,  ct  incnlli  plerumque  sunt,. 
i\e  dicam  malition,  ut  nemini  iillum  Jiuma?iitaLis  qfficium 
prcestent,  ne  ipsi  Deo,  si  advener'\t,  as  b  one  observes  of  them, 
a  rude,  bruitish,  uncivil,  wild,  a  currish  generation,  cruel  and 
malicious,  uncapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as  have  scarce 
common  sense.  And  it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which 
•  Lemnius  the  physitian  said  of  his  travel  into  England,  the 
common  people  were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  sed  mitiqr 
7ioliliias,  ad  omnc  humamtatis  qfficivm  paratissima,  the  gen- 
tlemen were  courteous  and  civil.  If  it  so  fall  out  (as  often  it 
doth)  that  such  peasants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their  wealth, 

*  Fluvius  hie  illustris.  hnmanarnm  rerum  imago,  qua:,  parvis  ducta:  sub  initiis, 
111  nnmensum  crescunt,  et  sulito  cvancscunt.  Exilis  hie  primo  fluvius  in  admiran- 
dam  magnitudincm  excresctt.  tandemque  in  mari  Euxino  evar.escit.  J.  Stuckius, 
percg.  mar.  Euxini.  bSabinus,  in  6.  Ovid.  Met.  fab.  4.  c  Lib.  L 

de4.  Complex  Iambus. 
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chance,  crrour,  8tc.  or  otherwise  ;  yet,  as  the  cat  in  the  fable, 
when  she  was  turned  to  a  faire  maid,  would  play  with  mice,  a 
cur  will  be  a  cur,  a  clown  will  be  a  clown  ;  he  will  likely  savour 
of  the  slock  whence  he  came;  and  that  innate  rusticity  can 
hardly  be  shaken  off. 

*  Licet  superbus  ambulet  pecunia, 
i  Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 

And  though,  by  their  education,  such  men  may  be  better  qua- 
lified, and  more  refined,  yet  there  be  many  symptomes,  by 
which  they  may  likely  be  descryed,  an  affected  fantastical  car- 
riage, a  tailor-like  spruceness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings; choycer  than  ordinary  in  his  dyet ;  and"  (as  b  Hierom 
well  describes  such  a  one  to  his  Nepotian)  an  upstart,  bornin 
a  base  cottage,  that  scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread  to  fill  his 
hungry  guts,  must  now  feed  on  kickshoes  and  made  dishes, 
will  have  all  variety  of  flesh  and  fish,  the  best  oysters,  &c. 
A  beggers  brat  will  be  commonly  more  scornful,  imperious, 
insulting,  insolent,  than  another  man  of  his  rank :  nothing  so 
intolerable  as  a  fortunate  fool,  ascTullie  found  long  since  out 
of  his  experience. 

Asperius  nihil  est  humili,  cum  surgit  in  altum  : 

set  a  begger  on  horseback,  and  he  will  ride  a  gallop,  a  gallop, 
fcc. 

, — .  d  desa;vit  in  omnes, 

Pum  se  posse  putat  >  nec  bellua  saevior  ulla  est, 
Qua'm  servi  rabies  in  libera  colla  furentis : 

he  Forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.  and  many  such  other 
symptomes  he  hath,  by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true 
gentleman.  Many  errours  and  obliquities  are  on  both. sides, 
noble,  ignoble,  factis,  natis  ;  yet  still  in  all  callings,  as  some 
degenerate,  some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of  their 
■  honours.  And,  asBusbequius  said  of  Solyman  the  magnificent, 
he  was  tanto  dignus  imperio,  worthy  of  that  great  empire  ; 
many,  meanly  descended,  are  most  worthy  of  their  honour, 
pMitice  nnliles,  and  well  deserve  it.  Many  of  our  nobility  so 
born  (which  one  said  of  Hephrestion,  Ptolemaeus,Seleucus,  An- 
ttgorru^  &c.  and  the  rest  of  Alexander's  followers,  they  were  all 
worthy  to  be  monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be 
princes.  And  I  am  so  far  forth  of  c  Sesellius  his  minde,  that 
they  ought  to  be  preferred  (if  capable)  before  others,  as  being 

»  Hor.  ep.  Od.  2.  b  Lib.  2.  ep.  15.    Natus  sordido  tuguriolo  et  paupcrc 

domo  qui  vix  milio  rugientem  veotrem,  &c.  'Nihil  fortunato  insipiente 

intolciabilius.  *  Claud.  1.  9.  in  Eutrop.  •  Lib.  L  de  Rep.  Gal.  Quoniam 
etcommodiorc  utuntur  conditione,  et,  honestiore  loco  nati,  jam  inde  a  parvuhs  ad 
Moram  civilitatem  cducati  sunt,  et  aasuefacti. 
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nobli/  born,  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from  their  infancy 
trained  to  all  manner  of  civility.    For  learning  and  vertue  in 
a  noble-man  is  more  eminent;  and,  as  a  jevvell  set  in  gold  is 
more  precious,  and  much  to  be  respected,  such  a  man  deserves 
better  than  others,  and  is  as  great  an  honour  to  his  family  as 
his  noble  family  to  him.    In  a  word,  many  noblemen  are  an 
ornament  to  their  order:  many  poor  mens  sons  are  singularly 
well  endowed,  most  eminent,  and  well  deservingfor  their  worth, 
wisdome,  learning,  vertue,  valour,  integrity ;  excellent  mem- 
bers and  pillars  of  a  common- wealth.    And  therefore,  to  con  > 
elude  that  which  I  first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth,  meanly 
born,  is  no  such  disparagement.    Et  sic  demonstrating  quod 
erat  demonstrandum. 


MEMB.  III. 

Against  Poverty  and  Want,  with  such  other  Adversities. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the 
worlds  esteem,  is  poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men 
steal,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  contend,  murder 
and  rebel,  which  breaketh  sleep.,  and  causelh  death  itself, 

rio  burden  (saith  a  Menander)  so  intolerable  as  poverty  : 
it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects :  census  honores, 
census  amicitias;  mony  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all 
this  in  the  worlds  esteem  :  yet,  if  considered  aright,  it  is  ;i 
great  blessing  in  it  self,  an  happy  estate,  and  yeelds  no  such 
cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore  account 
themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  unfortunate. 
Christ  himself  was  poor,born  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house 
to  hide  his  head  in  all  his  life,  hlest  any  man  should  make  po- 
verty a  judgement  of  God,  or  an  odious  estate.  And,  as  he 
was  himself,  so  he  informed  his  apostles  and  disciples,  they 
were  all  poor,  prophets  poor,  apostles  poor,  (Act.  3.  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none)  as  sorrowing,  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  al- 
way  rejoycing ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things,  2  Cor.  6.  10.  Your  great  philosophers  have  been  vo- 
luntarily poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others.  Crates 
Thebanus  was  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens  ;  c  a  nolle  man  by 
lirth,  many  servants  he  had,  an  honourable  attendance,  muck 
wealth,  many  manors,  fine  apparel',  but  when  he  sqlw  this, 

*  Nullum  paupertategravius  onus.  b  Ne  quis  irce  divinaa  judicium  putarct 

PauPertas  cxosa  foret-  Gualt-  in  caP-  ver-  18.  Luc*.     ,     «  Inter  proceres 

Thebanos  numeratus,  lectum  habuit  genus,  frequens  famulitium,  domus  amplas  &c. 

Apuleius^  Florid.  1.  4.  ;'  ' 
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that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  hut  brittle,  uncertain, 
and  no  whit  availing  to  Hue  well,  he  flung  his  burden  into  the 
sea,  and  renounced  his  estate.  Those  Curii  and  Fabricii  will  be 
ever  renowned  for  contempt  of  those  fopperies,  wherewith  the 
world  is  so  much  affected.  Amongst  Christians,  I  could  reckon 
up  many  kings  and  queens,  that  have  forsaken  their  crowns 
and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves  from  these  so' 
much  esteemed  toyes,  "many  that  have  refused  honours,  titles, 
and  all  this  vain  pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so  ambi- 
tiously seek,   and   carefully  study   to  compass  and  attain, 
.Riches,  I  denye  not,  are  God's  good  gifts,  and  blessing- ;  and 
honor  est  in  honorante,  honours  are  from  God  ;  both  rewards 
of  vertue,  and  fit  to  be  sought  after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be 
possessed:  yet  no  such  great  happiness  in  having,  or  miserie  in 
wanting  of  them.  Dantur  qiddem  bonis,  saith  Austin,  ne  quis 
mala  cesthnet :  malis  autem,  ne  quis  nimis  bona  :  good  men 
have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think  it  evil ;  and  bad  men, 
that  they  should  not  rely  on,  or  hold  it  so  e;ood.    As  the  rain 
falls  on  both  sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis 
in  bonum,  but  they  are  good  only  to  the  godly.    But  bcon-^ 
ierrboth  estates,  for  natural  parts  they  are  not  unlike;  and  a 
"beggers  child,  as  c  Cardan  well  observes,  is  no  whit  inferiour 
to  a  princes,  most  part  better:  and  for  those  accidents  of 
fortune,  it  will  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  ex- 
traordinary happiness  in  the  onej  or  miserie  in  the  other.  Me 
is  rich,  wealthy,  fat;  what  gets  he  by  it?  pride,  insolcncy, 
lust,  ambition,  cares,  feares,  suspition,  trouble,  anger,  emu- 
lation, and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body  and  minde.    He  hath 
indeed  variety  of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant 
sawce,  dainty  musick,  gay  clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  &c; 
and  all  that  which  Micyllus  admired  in  'Lucian :  but  with  them 
he  hath  the  gowt,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies,  stone,  pox, 
rheumes,  catarrhes,  crudities,  oppilations,  fc  melancholy,  &c. 
Lusts  enter  in,  anger,  ambition.  According  to  rChrysostome, 
the  sequel  of  riches  is  pride,  ryot,  intemperance,  arrogancy, 
fury,  and  all  irrational  courses, 

■      E  turpi  fregerunt  scecula  luxu 
Divitiae  roollcs ; 

»  P.  Blcsensis,  ep.  72.  et  232,  Oblatos  rcspui  honores,  ex  oncre  metiens  motus 
ambitiosos  :  rogatus  non  ivi,  &c.         bSudat  pauper  forns  in  opcre,  dives  in  co- 
gitatione;  hie  os  aperit  oscitatione,    ille   ructatione;  gravins   ilk  fastidto,  quam 
'hie  inedia,  cruxiatnr.    Ber.  ser.  c  In  Hyperchcn.  Natura  a:qua  est,  puerosque 

videmus  mendicorum  nulla  ex  parte  regum  nllis  dissimiles,  plerumque  Sani- 
ores.         d  Gallo,  Tom.  2.  «  Et  e  cor.tubemio  fcrdi  atque  olidi  ventris  mors 

tandem  educit.    Seneca,  ep.  103.  f  Divitiarum  sequela,  luxus,  intemperics, 

arrogautia,  superbia,  furor  injustus,  omnisquc  irrationabilis  motus.  *  ejuven, 
flat.  6, 
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with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and 
minde  set  in,  which  the  poor  man  knows  not  of.  As  Saturn, 
in  aLucian,  answered  the  discontented  commonalty,  (which, 
because  of  their  neglected  Saturnal  feasts  in  Rome,  made  a 
grievous  complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men)  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happiness  in  riches: 
*you  see  the  best  (said  he)  ;  but  you  know  not  their  sever  all 
gripings  and  discontents:  they  are  like  painted  walls,  faire 
without,  rotten  within,  diseased,  filthy,  crasie,  full  of  in- 
temperances effects  :  cand  who  can  reckon  half?  if  you  but 
knew  their feares,  cdres,  anguish  of  minde  and  vexation,  to 
which  they  are  subject,  you  would  hereafter  renounce  a,U 
riches. 

dO  si  pateant  pectora  divitum, 
Quantos  intus  sublimis  agit 
Fortuna  metus!  Brutia,  Coro 
Pulsante  fretum,  raitior  unda  est. 

O  that  their  breasts  were  but  conspicuous, 
How  full  of  feare  within,  how  furious? 
The  narrow  seas  are  not  so  boisterous. 

Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  will  that  is  rich,  the  good  things 
of  the  earth;  suave  est  de  magna  tollere  acervo }  he  is  a  happv 
man,  c adored  like  a  God,  a  prince;  every  man  seeks  to  him, 
applauds,  honours,  admires  him.  He  hath  honours  indeed, 
abundance  of  all  things  ;  but  (as  I  said),  withal,  *  pride,  lust, 
anger,  faction,  emulation,  feares,  cares,  suspition  enter  with 
his  wealth;  for  his  intemperance,  he  hath  akes,  crudities, 
gowts,  and,  as  fruits  of  his  idleness  and  fulness,  lust,  surfeit- 
ing and  drunkenness,  all  manner  of  diseases :  pecuniis  augetur 
improbitas  :  the  wealthier,  the  more  dishonest,  s  He  is  ex- 
posed to  hatred,  envy,  peril  and  treason,  feare  of  death,  of  de- 
gradation, 8cc.  'tis  lubrica  statio  et  proximo,  prcecipitio  ;  and 
the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fall. 

.  hcelsae  graviore  casu 

Decidunt  turres,  feriuntque  summos 
Fulgura  montes, 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towres ;  '  in 
the  more  eminent  place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 

*  Saturn.  Epist.  bVos  quidem  divites  putatis  foeliccs;  sed  nescitis  cornm 

miserias.  c  Et  quota  pars  base  eorum  quae  istos  discruciant  ?  si  nossetis  mems 

et  curas,  quibus  obnoxii  sunt,  plane  fugiendas  vobis  divitias  existimaretis.  d  Se- 
neca, in  Here.  (Etaeo.  c  Et  diis  similes  stulta  cogitatio  facit.  f  Flamma 
simul  libidinis  ingreditnr  ;  ira,  furor  et  superbia,  divitiarum  sequela.  Chrvs. 
« Omnium  oculis,  odio,  insidiis  cxpositus,  semper  solicitus,  fortuna:  ludibrium. 
h  Hor.  2.  1.  od.  10.  5  Quid  me  fceliccm  totics  jactastis,  amici  ?  Oui  cccidit, 
fitabili  non  fuit  illc  loco.  Bocth. 
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Rumpitur  innumeris  arbos  uberrima  pomis; 
Et  subito  nimicc  praecipitantur  opes. 

As  a  tree,  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit,  brenksherown  boughs, 
Wittl  their  own  greatness  they  mine  themselves  :  which  Joachi- 
mus  Camerarms  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  his  13.  E-mbleme, 
cent.  1 .  Inopem  sc  copia  fecit.  Their  mcanes  is  their  miserie : 
though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lye,  dissemble, 
collogue  and  natter  their  lieges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  com- 
.mands,  as  much  as  may  be,  yet  loo  frequently  thev  miscarry : 
they  fat  themselves  like  so  many  hogs,  as  a^Eneas  Sylvius  ob- 
serves, that,  \vhen  they  are  full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by 
their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served,  Sej  an  us  by  Ti- 
berius, and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus.  I  resolve  with  Gregory,  - 
potestas  culminis  est  tempestas  mentis  ;  et  quo  dignitas  altior, 
casus  grcvior  ;  honour  is  . a  tempest ;  the  higher  they  2re  ele- 
vated, the  more  grievously  depressed.  For  the  rest  of  his  prer 
rogatives  which  wealth  affords^  as  he  hath  more,  his  expencc^ 
are  the, greater.  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that 
eat  them  ;  and  what  goqd  comeih  to  the  owners,  but  the  be-? 
holding  thereof  with  the  cysP  Eccles.  j.  11. 

bMillia' frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum, 

,  Non  tuus  liinc  capiet  venter  plus  quam  meus. 

An  evil  sickness  Solomon  calls  it,  and  reserved  to  them  for. 
an  evil,  17.  verse.    They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many 
feares  and  temptations,  into  many  foolish  and  noysome  lusts, 
which  drown  men  in  perdition.    1  Tim.  6.  g.  gold  and 
silver  hath  destroyed  many,  Ecclus.  8.  2.  divitice  sceculi 
sunt  lac/uei  diaboli :  so  writes  Bernard  j  worldly  wealth  is  the 
jdivels  bait;  and  as  the  moon,  when  she  is  fuller  of  light,  is  still 
farther  from  the  sun,  the  more  wealth  they  have,  the  farther 
they  are  commonly  from  God.     (If  I  had  said  this  of  my  self, 
rich  men  would  have  pulled  me  a  pceces ;  but  hear  who  saith, 
and  who  seconds  it,  an  apostle)  therefore  Sc.  James  bids  them 
weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them; 
their  gold  shall  rust  and  canker,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  fire, 
James  5.  1,  2,  3.  I  may  then  boldly  conclude  with  cTheodoret, 
cjuotiescunque  divitiis  affiuentem,  &c.  as  often  as  you,  shall 
see  a  man  abounding  in  wealth, 

Qui  gemmis  bibit,  et  Sarrano  dormit  in  ostro, 

and  naught  withal,  I  beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but 
esteem  him  -unfortunate,  because  he  hath  many  occasions  of- 

*  Ut.  postquam  inpinguati  fuerint,  devorentiir.  i>  Hor.  c  Cap.  6.  dc 

curat.  Grace,  affeet.  cap.  de  providentia.  Ouoticscunque  divitiis  affiuentem  hom!- 
nem  videmus,  eumquc  pcssimum3  nc,  qua;so,  hunc  bcatissimum  putemus,  kd  in- 
ifclicem  censearhus,  Sec. 
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fered  to  live  unjustly:  on  the  other  side,  a  poor  man  is  not 
miserable,. if  he' be  good,  but  therefore  happy,  that  those  evil 
occasions  are  taken  from  him, 

»Non  possidentem  multa  yocaveris 
Rectebeatuvn.    Rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 
Duramque  callet  paupericm  pati, 
Pej  usque  leto  flagitium  timet. 

He  is  not  happy  that  is  rich, 

And  hath  the  world  at  will, 
But  he  that  wisely  can  God's  gifts 

Possess,  and  use  them  still  j 
That  suffers,  and  with  patience 

Abides  hard  poverty, 
And  chuseth  rather  for  to  dye, 

Than  do  such  villany. 

Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  hath 
he  more  than  other  men?  or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares 
and  discontents  hath  he  not  more  than  other  men? 

bNon  enim  gazae,  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes. 

Nor  treasures  nor  maiors  officers  remove 

The  miserable  tumults  of  the  minde, 
Or  cares  that  lye  about,  or  fl ye  above 

Their  high-roofed  houses,  with  huge  beames  combin'd. 

'Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him  ;  let  him  have  Job's  in- 
ventory, sint  Crcesi  et  Grassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus  aureas 
vudas  agens,  eripiet  unquam  e  miseriis :  Croesus  or  rich  Cras- 
sus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get  himself  a  stomach. 
c  His  worship,  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  in  all  his  plenty  and 
great  provision,  is  forbidden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite, 
(sick  in  bed,,  can  take  no  rest,  sore  grieved  with  some  chro- 
nick  disease  contracted  with  full  dyet  and  ease,  or  troubled 
in  minde)  when  as,  in  the  mean  time,  all  his  houshold  are 
merry,  and  the  poorest  servant  that  he  keeps,  doth  continually 
feast.  'Tis  bracteata  felicitas,  as  d  Seneca  terms  it,  tin- 
foyl'd  happiness,  infelix  felicitas,  an  unhappy  kinde  of  hap- 
piness, if  it  be  happiness  at  all.    His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of 


aHor.  1.  2.  Od.  9.  bHor.  lib.  2.  'Florid,  lib.  4.  Dives  ille  cibo 

jnterdicitur,  et  in  omni  copia  sua  cibum  non  accipit,  cum  interca  totum  ejus  servU 
Jium  hilarc  sit,  atcjuc  cpuletur.  dEpist.  115. 
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harness,'  and  fortifications  against  outward  enemies,  cannot 
tree  him  irom  inward  feares  and  cares. 

Keveraque  metus  hominum,  curaeque  sequaces, 
Nec  metuunt  fremitus  armorum,  aut  ferrea  telaj 
Audacterque  inter  reges,  regumque  potentes, 
Versantur,  neque  fulgoreni  reverentur  ab  auro. 

Indeed  men  still  attending  cares  and  feares, 
Nor  armours  clashing,  nor  fierce  weapons  feare  : 
With  kings  converse  they  boldly,  and  kings  peers, 
Fearing  no  flashings  that  from  gold  appear. 

Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he 
suspects;  for  liberty,  he  entertains  ambition;  his  pleasures  are 
no  pleasures;  and,  that  which  is  worst,  he  cannot  be  private 
or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do ;  his  state  is  a  servitude.  "A 
countrey  man  may  travel  from  kingdome  to  kingdome,  pro- 
vince to  province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eys  with  delight- 
ful objects,  hawk,  hunt,  and  use  those  ordinary  disports,  with- 
out any  notice  taken,  all  which  a  prince  or  a  great  man  cannot 
do.  He  keeps  in  for  state,  ne  majeslatis  dtgnitas  evilescat, 
as  cur  China  kings,  of  Bornay,  and  Tartarian  Chams,  those 
aurea  mancipia,  are  said  to  do,  seldome  or  never  seen  abroad, 
ut  major  sit  hominum  erga  se  olservantia  ;  which  the  b  Persian 
kings  so  precisely  observed  of  old.  A  poor  man  takes  more 
delight  in  an  ordinary  meals  meat,  which  he  hath  but  seldome, 
than  they  do  with  all  their  exotick  dainties  and  continual] 
viands  :  N 

Quippe  voluptatem  commendat  rarior  usus: 
■'tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  that  makes  a  thing  acceptable  and 
pleasant.  Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle 
water  to  quench  his  thirst;  and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore, 
than  any  wine  or  mede.  All  excess,  as  cEpictetus  argues,  will 
cause  a  dislike  :  sweet  will  be  sowr,  which  made  that  tempe- 
rate Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  being  al- 
wayes  accustomed  to  the  same  ddishes,  (which  are  nastily 
dressed  by  slovenly  cooks,  that,  after  their  obscenities,  never 
wash  their  bawdy  hands)  be  they  fish,  flesh,  compounded, 
made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else^  are  therefore  cloyed :  nectar 
itself  grows  loathsome  to  them;  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine 
palaces  ;  they  are  to  them  but  as  so  many  prisons.  A  poor  man 
drinks  in  a  wooden  dish,  and  eats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons, 
wooden  platters,  earthen  vessels,  and  such  homely  stufle  :  the 
other  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  but  with  what  suc- 

»  Hor.  et  mihi  curto  Ire  licet  mulo,  vel,  si  libet,  usque  Tarentum.  b  Brisonius. 
c  Si  modum  excesseris,  suavissima  sunt  molesta.  d  Et  incupediis  gulas,  co- 

quus  et  pucri  illotis  manibus  ab  exoneratione  veneris  omnia  tractant,  &c.  Cardan.  1.  8. 
cap.  46.  dc  rerum  varietate. 
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cess  ?  in  auro  hibitur  venerium  :.  feare  of  poyson  in  the  one,  se- 
curity in  the  other.  A  poor  man  is  able  to  wrile,  to  speak  his 
minde,  to  do  his  own  business  himself;  locuples  mittit  para- 
situm,  saith  a  Philostratus ;  a  rich  man  employs  a  parasite, 
and  as  the  maior  of  a  city  speaks  by  the  town-clark,  or  by 
Mr.  recorder,  when  he  cannot  express  himself.  b  Nonius  the 
senatour  hath  a  purple  coat  as  stifle  with  jewells,  as  his  minde 
is  full  of  vices;  rings  on  his  fingers  worth  20,000  sestercies; 
and,  '  as  Perox  the  Persian  king,  an  union  in  his  ear  worth  1001 
weight  of  gold  :  d  Cleopatra  hath  whole  boars  and  sheep  served 
up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewells  dissolved,  40000  sester- 
cies in  value;  but  to  what  end  ? 

eNura,  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis,  aurea  quaeris 
Pocula  ? 

Doth  a  man  that  is  dry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  doth  not  a 
cloth  sute  become  him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all 
their  silks,  sattins,  damasks,  taffaties  and  tissues?  Is  not 
home-spun  cloth  as  great  a  preservative  against  cold,  as  a  coat 
of  Tartar  lambs  wooll  dyed  in  grain.,  or  a  gown  of  gyants 
beards  ?  Nero,  saith  f  Sueton,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice; 
and  thou  hast  scarce  one  to  put  on  :  what's  the  difference? 
one's  sick,  the  other -sound  :  such  is  the  whole  tcnour  of  their 
lives;  and  that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot  of  all, 
death  it  self  makes  the  greatest  difference.  One,  like  an  hen, 
feeds  on  the  dunghil  all  his  dayes,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to 
his  lords  table ;  the  other,  as  a  falcon,  is  fed  with  partridge  and 
pigeons,  and  carryed'on  his  master?  fist,  but,  when  he  dyes, 
is  flung  to  the  muekhil,  and  there  lyes.  The  rich  man 
lives,  like  Dives,  jovially  here  on  earth,  temulentus  diuitiis, 
make  the  best  of  it;  and  boasts  himself  in  the  multitude  of 
his  riches  (Psal.  49-  6.  11 )  :  he  thinks  his  house,  called  after 
his  own  name,  shall  continue  for  ever;  but  he  perisheth  tike  a 
beast  vver.  20)  :  his  way  utters  his  fo'ly  (ver.  13)  :  male 
parta.  male  dilabunlur ;  like  sheep,  they  lye  in  the  grave  (14). 
Puncto  descendant  ad  infcrniim  :  they  spend  their  dayes  in 
wealth,  and  go  suddainly  down  to  hell  (Job.  21.  13).  For  all 
physitians  and  medicines  inforeing  nature,  a  swouning  wife, 
families  complaints,  friends  tears,  dirges,  masses,  nccnias,  fu- 
nerals, for  all  orations,  counterfeit  hired  acclimations,  eulb- 
giums,  epitaphs,  herses,  heralds,  black  mourners,  solemnities, 
obelisks,  and  Mausolean  tombes,  (if  he  have  them  at  least) 
«he,  like  a  hog,  goes  to  hell,  with  a  guilty  conscience  (propter 

_  »  Ep'tst.  b  Plin.  lib.  57.  cap.  6.  e  Zonaras,  3.  annal.  d  Plutan:h. 

vit.ejus.       c  Hor.  Ser.  lib.  1.  Sat.  %  f  Cap.  30.  Null  am  vestem  bis  inchiit. 

*Adgenerum  Cercris  sine  c.sde  ct  sanguine  pauci  DescenJunt  rcges,  ct  sioci^norte 
tyranni, 
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ho*  diluluvit  infernus  as  suumj  and  a  poor  mans  curse  :  his 
memory  stinks  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle  when  it  is  put  out  ; 
scurril  libels  and  infamous  obloquies  accompany  him  :  when 
as  poor  Lazarus  is  Dti  sacrarium,  the  temple  'of  God,  lives 
and  dyes  in  true  devotion,  hath  no  more  attendants,  but  his 
own  innocency,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be  dissolved, 
buried  in  his  mothers  lap,  and  hath  a  company  of  a  angels 
ready  to  convey  his  soule  into  Abraham's  bosom  i  he  leaves 
an  everlasting  and  a  sweet  memory  behind  him.  Crassus  and 
Sylla  are  indeed  still  recorded,  but  not  so  much  for  their 
wealth,  as  for  their  victories,  Croesus  for  his  end,  Solomon  for 
his  wisdome.  In  a  word,  bto  get  wealth  is  a  great  trouble, 
anxiety  to  keep,  grief e  to  lose  it. 

eQuid  dignum  stolidis  mentibus  imprecer? 

Opes,  honores  ambiant : 
Et,  cum  falsa  gravi  mole  paraverint, 
Turn  vera  cognoscant  bona. 

But  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happines- 
ses, which  a  poor  man  hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because 
they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the  worlds  esteem,  or  so  taken)  : 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  bona  si  sua  norint ! 

happy  they  are  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  would  take  notice  of 
it,  make  use,  or  apply  it  to  themselves.  A  poor  man  wise  is 
letter  than  a  foolish  king  (Eccl.  4.  13.)  d  Poverty  is  the  way 
to  heaven,  e  lliemistriss  of  philosophy,  i  the  mother  of  religion, 
vertue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright  minde. 
How  many  such  encomiums  might  I  add  out  of  the  fathers, 
philosophers,  oratours?  It  troubles  many  that  they  are  poor; 
they  account  of  it  as  a  great  plague,  a  curse,  a  sign  of  God's 
hatred,  ipsum  scelus,  damn'd  villany  it  self,  a  disgrace,  shame 
and  reproach  ;  but  to  whom,  or  why  ?  g  If  fortune  hath  envy  e  A 
me  wealth,  theeves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  have  not  left  me 
such  revenues  as  others  have,  that  I  am  a  yonger  brother,  basely 
born, 

 cui  sine  luce  genus,  surdumque  parentum 

Nomen, 

of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt-daubers  son,  am  I  therefore  to  be 
blamed  ?  an  eagle,  a  lull,  a  lion,  is  not  rejected  for  his  po- 

»  God  shall  deliver  his  soule  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  Psal.  49.  15.  b Con- 
tempi.  Idiot.  Cap.  37.  Divitiarum  acquisitio  magni  laboris,  possessio  magni  timoris, 
amissio  magni  doloris.  e  Boethius,  de  consol.  phil.  1.  3.  *  Austin,  ia 

Ps.  76.  Omnis  philosophic  magistra,  ad  caelum  via.  '  Bona;  mentis  soror  pau- 

pertas.  f  Pjedagoga  pietatis,  sobria,  pia  mater,  cultu  simplex,  habitu  secura, 

consilio  bencsuada.  Apul.  «  Cardan.  Opprobrium  non  est  paupertas :  quod 

lati  o  eripit,  aut  pater  non  rcliquit,  cur  mini  vitio  darctur,  si  fortuna  divitias  invidit? 
jion  aquilsc,  non,  &c, 
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vertyi  and  why  should  a  man?  Tis  *fortnnce  telum,  nou 
culpa?,  fortunes  fault,  not  mine.    Good  Sir,  I  am  a  servant, 
(to  use  b  Seneca's  words)  howsoever  yaurpoor  friend ;  a  servant, 
and  yet  your  chamberfellow,  and,  if  you  consider  better  of  it, 
your  fellow  servant.  I  am  thy  drudge  in  the  worlds  eys,yet,  iu 
God's  sight,  peradventure  thy  better,  my  soule  is  more  precious, 
and  I  dearer  unto  him.  Eiiam  servi  diis  euros  sunt,  as  Evangelus 
atlaro;e  proves  in 'Macrobius;  the  meanest  servant  is  most  pre- 
cious in  his  sight.  Thou  art  an  Epicure,  I  am  a  good  Christian  :' 
thou  art  many  parasanges  before  me  in  meanes,  favour,  wealthy 
honour,  Claudius  his  Narcissus,  Nero's  Massa,  Domitian'3 
Parthenius,  a  favourite,  a  golden  slave;  thou  coverest  thy 
floors  with  marble,  thy  roofes  with  gold,  thy  walls  with  statues,- 
fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c.  what  of  all  this  ?  calms 
opes,  &c.  what's  all  this  to  true  happiness  ?  I  live  and  breathe  N 
under  that  glorious  heaven,  that  august  Capitol  of  nature,  en- 
joy the  brightness  of  stars,  that  clear  light  of  sun  and  moon, 
those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  herbs,  all 
that  sea  and  land  affords,  far  surpassing  all  that  art  and  op/i- 
lentia  can  give.    I  am  free,  and,  which  c  Seneca  said  of  Rome, 
admen,  liberos  texit,  sub  marmore  et  auro  postea  servilus  ha- 
bit avit ;  thou  hast  Amalthece  cornu,  plenty,  pleasure,  the 
world  at  will ;  T  am  despicable  and  poor;  but  a  word  overshot, 
a  blow  in  choler,  a  game  at  tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  suddain  fire, 
the  princes  dislike,  a  little  sicknes?,  &c.  mav  make  us  equal  in  J 
an  instant  :  howsoever  take  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  a 
while;  cinis  ceqvat,  asXAJphonsus  said;  death  will  equalize 
us  all  at  last.     I  live  sparingly,  in  the  mean  time,  am  clad 
homely,  fare  hardly  ;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  T  the  worse  for  it  ? 
am  I  contemptible  for  it?  am  I  to  be  reprehended  ?  A  learned 
man,  in  c  Nevisanus,  was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst- o-en-  ^'1 
tlemen;  but  he  replyed,  my  nobility  is  about  the  head,  yours, 
declines  to  the  tail ;  and  they  were  silent.    Let  them  mock 
scoffe,  and  revile;  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  thee 
so:  he  that  mockeih  the  poor,  reproachctli  him  that  made 
him  (Prov.  17.  5)  ;  and  he  that  rcjoyceth  at  affliction,  shall 
not  be  unpunished.    For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the  hap- 
pier thou  art;  ditior  est,  at  non  mclior,  saith  f  Epictetus;  he 
is  richer,  not  better,  than  thou  art,  not  so  free  from  lust,  envv 
hatred,  ambition.  '  ' 

»Tulhe.  bEpist.  74.  Servus,  summe  homo ;  scrvus  sum,  imrao  contuberna- 

lis;  servus  sum,  at  humilis  amicus,  immo  conservus,  si  cogitaveris.  cJ<pist 

66.  et  90.  ■»  Panormitan.  rebus  gestis  Alph.  « Lib.  4.  num.  218.    cLiw  ! 

dam  deprehensus  quod  sederet  loco  nobilium,  mea  nobilitas,  ait,  est  circa  caput 
vestra  decimal  ad  caudam.         f  Tanto  bcatior  es,  quanto  colkftior. 
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Bentns  ille,  qui,  jirocul  negotiis, 
Pateina  lura  bobus  excrcet  suis. 

Ttappy  be,  in  that  he  is  a  freed  from  the  tnmnlls  of  the  world, 
he  seeks  no  honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,, 
envies  not,  temjxmzeth  not,  but  lives  privately,  and  well  con- 
tented in  his  estate  ; 

Nec  spes  corde  avidas,  nee  curam  pascit  inanem, 
Securus  quo  fata  cadant. 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdomcs 
thrive  belter  by  succession  or  election;  whether  monarchies 
should  be  mixt,  temperate,  or  absolute  ;  the  house  of  Otto- 
mans and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him  ;  he  enquires  not  after  co- 
lonies or  new  discoveries;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or 
Constantino's  donation  be  of  force ;  what  comets  or  new  stars 
signifie,  whether  the  earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a  new 
world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  &c.  He  is  not  touched 
■with  feare  of  invasions,  factions,  or  emulations; 

b Felix  Die  animi,  divisque  simillimus  ipsis, 
Quern  rron  mordaci  resplendens  gloria  fuco 
Solicitat,  non  fastosi  mala  gaudia  luxus, 
Sed  tacitos  sink  ire  dies,  et  paupere  cultu 
Exigit  innocuae  tranquilla  silentia  vitae. 

An  happy  soiile,  and  like  to  God  himself, 
Whom  not  vain  glory  macerates  or  strife, 
Or  wicked  joyes  of  that  proud  swelling  pelfe, 
*  But  leads  a  .still,  poor  and  contented  life. 

d  A  secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknow- 
ledge it.  But  here  is  the  miserie,  that  he  will  not  take  notice 
of  it  ;  he  repines  at  rich  mens  wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty 
fare:  as  Simonides  objecteth  to  Hieron,  he  hath  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world;  cin  lectis  eburncis  dormit,  vimim 
phialis  Libit,  apfimis  unguentis  delibuitur  ;  he  knows  not  the 
affliction  of  Joseph,  stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  a?id 
singing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol;  and  it  troubles  him  that  he 
hath  not  the  like  ;  there  is  a  difference,  (he  grumbles)  between 
laplolly  and  pheasants,  to  tumble  i'th'  straw  and  lye  in  a  down 
bed,  betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  palace.   He  hates 

»  Non  amoribus  inservit,  non  appetit  honnres ;  et,  qualitercunque  reli&us,  satie 
habet  hominem  se  esse  mem iirit ;  invidet  netnini,  neminem  despicit,  neminem  mi- 
ratur'  sermonibus  malignis  non  attendit  aut  alitur.   Plinius.  >>  Politianus  in 

Rust'ico.  c  Gvges,  regno  Lydia?  inflatus,  sciscitatum  misit  Apollmem,  an 

quis  mortalium  se  foelicior  essct  ?  Aglaium,  Arcadum  pauperrimum,  Apollo  pra> 
tulit,  quiterminosagri  sui  nunquam  excesserat,  rnre  suo  contentus.  Val.  lib.  I.e.  /. 
*  Hor.  h<cc  est  Vita  solutorum  misera  ambkione,  graviqu*.         •  Amos,  6. 
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nature  (as  a  Pliny  characterized  him)  that  she  hath  made  him 
tower  than  cu  md,  and  is  angry  with  the  gods  that  any  man 
goes  before  him;  and  although  he  hath  received  much,  yet 
(as  b Seneca  follows  it)  he  thinks  it  an  injury  thai  he  hath  no 
more,  and  is  so  far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribunes/up, 
that  he  complains  that  he  is  not  pr cet or  ;  neither  doth  that 
please  him,  except  he  may  be  consul.    Why  is  he  not  a  prince, 
why  not  a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperour  ?  Why  should  one 
man  have  so  much  more  than  his  fellowes,  one  have  all,  ano- 
ther nothing?  Why  should  one  man  be  a  slave  or  drudge  to 
another  ?  one  surfeit,  another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another 
labour,  without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  ?  Thus  they  grum- 
ble, mutter,  and  repine,  not  considering  that  inconstancy  of 
humane  affaires,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  ano- 
ther, or  well  weighing  their  own  present  estate.    What  they 
are  now,  thou  maist  shortly  be  ;  and  what  thou  art,  they  shall 
likely  be.    Expect  a  little;  conferr  future  and  times  past  with 
the  present ;  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it.    It  is 
as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  families,  as 
in  private  mens  estates.    Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world  ; 
Rome,  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of  two  cmyriades  of 
inhabitants;  now  that  all  commanding  countrey  is  possessed 
bv  petty  princes ;  dRome  a  small  village  in  respect.    Greece,  of 
old  the  seat  of  civility,  mother  of  sciences  and  humanity,  now 
forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of  theeves.  Germany 
then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  magni- 
ficent cities :  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  (how  flourishing 
cities!)  now  buryed  in  their  own  ruines  ;  corvorum,  ferarurn , 
aprorum,  et  besiiarum  lustra,  like  so  many  wildernesses,  a 
receptacle  of  wild  beasts.    Venice,  a  poor  fisher-town  ;  Pari  s 
London,  small  cottages  in  Caesar's  time,  now  most  noble  em- 
poriums.   Valois,  Plantagenet,  and  Scaliger,  how  fortunate 
families!  how  likely  to  continue  !  now  quite  extinguished  and 
rooted  out.    He  stands  aloft  to  day,  full  of  favour,  wealth,  ho- 
nour, and  prosperity,  in  the  top  of  Fortunes  wheel  ;  to  mor- 
row in  prison,  worse  than  nothing  ;  his  son's  a  begger.  Thou 
art  a  poor  servile  drudge,  fcex  populi,  a  very  slave  ;  thy  son 
may  come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  &c. 
a  senatour,  a  generall  of  an  army;  thou  standest  bare  to  him 
now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and  his,  takest  an 
alms  of  him  :  stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heir  peradventure 

*  Prafat.  lib.  7.  Odit  naruram,  quod  infra  deos  sit;  irasdtur  diis,quod  quis  itli 
anrecedat.  b  De  ira,  cap.  21.  lib.  3.   Et  si  multum  ar.ceperu,  injuriam  putat 

plura  non  accepisse;  non  agit  pro  tribunatu  gratias,  sed  queritur  quod  non  sit  ad 
pneturam  perductus;  neque  hasc  grata,  si  desit  consulates.  c  Lips,  aumii. 

*  Of  some  90000  inhabitants  now. 
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4fk8H  consume  all  with  ryot,  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he' 
shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  his  most  honourable  patron, 
he  thy  devout  servant :  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride,  and  do  as- 
much  for  thine  :  as  it  was  with  ^Frisgobald  and  Cromwell,  it 
may  be  for  thee.  Citizens  devour  countrey  gentlemen,  and 
setle  in  their  seats  :  after  two  or  three  descents,  they  consume 
all  in  ryot ;  it  returns  to  the  city  again. 

h  Novus  incola  venit: 

Nam  propria;  telluris  heruin  natura  neque  ilium, 
Nec  me,  nee  queuqu'am/statuit.    Nos  expuljt  ille,- 
Ilium  aut  nequities,  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris. 

A  lawyer  buyes  out  his  poor  client ;  after  a  while  his  clients 
posterity  buy  out  him  and  his  ;  so  things  go  round,  ebb  and 
flow. 

Nunc  a'ger  Umbreni  sub'  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 
Dictus,  erat  nulli  proprius,  sed  cedit  in  usum 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alifs. 

As  he  said  then,  ager  cujus,  quot  hales  dominos  P  so  say  I 
of  land,  houses,  moveables,  and  mony,  mine  to  day,  his  anon, 
whose  to  morrow  ?  In  fine  (as  c  Machiavel  observes)  verlue 
and  prosperity  beget  rest ;  rest,  idleness  ;  idleness,  ryot ;  ryot, 
destruction :  from  which  we  come  again  to  good  lawes  ;  good 
lawes  engender  vertuous  actions;  vertue,  glory  and  prosperity  j 
and  'tis  no  dishonour  then  (as  Guicciardine  adds)  for  a  flouring 
man,  city,  or  stale,  to  come  to  mine,  nor  infelicity  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  nature.    Ergo  ierrena  calcanda,  silienda 
ccelestia ;  therefore  (I  sav)  seorn  this  transitory  state  ;  look  up 
to  heaven;  think  not  what  others  are,  but  what  thou  art: 
*  qua  parte  locatus  es  in  re;  and  what  thou  shalt  be,  what  thoir 
maist  be.    Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself  did,  when  he  lived 
bere  on  earth  ;  imitate  him  as  much  as  in  thee  lyes.  How 
many  great  Caesars,  mighty  monarchs,  tetrarchs,  dynasties, 
princes,  lived  in  his  dayes  !  in  what  plenty,  what  delicacy, 
how  bravely  attended,  what  a  deal  of  gold  and  silver,  what 
treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  they  !  what  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountaines, 
parkes,  forrests,  lawns,  woods,  cells,  8cc !  Yet  Christ  had 
none  of  all  this  ;  he  would  have  none  of  this  ;  he  voluntarily 
rejected  all  this;  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  not  err  in 
his  choyce;  he  contemned  all  this;  he  chose  that  which  was 
safer,  better,  and  more  certain,  and  less  to  be  repented,  a  mean 

*  Read  the  story  at  large  in  John  Fox  his  Acts  and  Monuments.  k  Hor. 

Sat.  2.  ser.  lib.  2.  c  5  Florent.  hist.  Virtus  quietem  parit,  quies  otium,  otium 

porro  luxum  genera.t,  luxus  interitum,  a  quo  iterum  ad  saluberrimas,  &c       d  Guic- 
ciardine.   Nulla -infoclicitas  subjcGuiq  esse  legi  oatuta^  &c.  °  Pcrsiws. 
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estate,  even  poverty  it  self;  and  why  dost  thou  then  doubt  to 
follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles,  to  imitate  all  good 
men  ?  So  do  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt  not 
err  eternally,  as  too  many  worldlings  do,  that  run  on  in 
their  own  dissolute  courses,  to  their  confusion  and  ruine;  thou 
shalt  not  do  amiss.  Whatsover  thy  fortune  is,  be  contented 
with  it;  trust  in  him  ;  rely  on  him;  referr  thyself  wholly  to  him. 
For  know  this,  in  conclusion  :  non  est  volenti*  nec  currenlis, 
scd  miserentis  Dei ;  'tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God  will.  The 
Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich,  bringeth  low  and  exalt- 
eth  (1  Sam.  2.  ver.  7.8):  he  lifteth  the  poor  from  the  dust,  and 
raiseth  the  leggerfrom  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  amongst 
princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory  ;  'tis  all  as  he 
pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom  ;  he  that  appoints  the 
end  (though  to  us  unknown),  appoints  the  meanes  likewise 
Subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most 
mortall  men  ;  they  have  no  such  forecast  to  see  what  may  be, 
what  shall  likely  be,  but  what  is,  though  not  wherefore,  or 
from  whom  :  hoc  an  git ;  their  present  misfortunes  grinde  their 
soules,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other  mens 
prosperities  : 

Vicinumque  pecus  grandius  titer  habet  : 

how  rich,  how  fortunate,  how  happy  is  he !  But  in  the  mean 
time  he  doth  not  consider  the  others  miseries,  his  infirmities 
of  body  and  minde,  that  accompany  his  estate,  but  still  re- 
flects upon  his  own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants ;  whereas, 
if  the  matter  were  duely  examined,  a  he  is  in  no  distress  at  all, 
he  hath  no  cause  to  complain. 

 b  tolle  querelas ; 

Pauper  enim  non  est>  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus  : 

he  is  not  poor;  he  is  not  in  need.  c  Nature  is  content  with 
bread  and  water;  and  he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may 
contend  with  Jupiter  himself  for  happiness.  In  that  golden 
age, 

dSomnos  dedit  umbra  salubres, 
Potum  (juoque  lubricus  amnisj 

the  trees  gave  wholesome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear 
rivers  drink.  The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  wilderness  ; 
Sampson,  David,  Saul,  Abraham's  servant  when  he  went  for 
Isaac's  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  how  many  besides 
might  I  reckon  up,  iEgypt,  Palaestina,  whole  countreys  in 
the  e  Indies,  that  drink  pure  water  all  their  lives.    fThe  Per- 

'  Omnes  divites,  qui  coclo  et  terra  frui  possunt.  b  Hnr,  lib.  1.  epist.  12. 

c  Seneca,  epist.  15.  Panem  et  aquam  natura  desidcrat;  et  hiec  qui  habet,  ipso  cum 
Jove  de  foc'.icitate  contends'.  Cibus  simplex  famem  sedat,  vestis  tenuis  frigus  arcct. 
Senec.  epist.  8.  dBoethius.  c  MafFaeu3  et  alii.  f  Brissonius, 
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sian  kings  themselves  drank  no  other  drink  than  the  water 
ot  Choaspis,  that  runs  by  Susa,  which  was  carryed  in  bottles 
after  them,  whithersoever  they  went.  Jacob  desired  no  more 
of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on  in  his  journey 
(Gen.  2Q.  20). 

 Bene  est>  cni  deus  obtulit 

Parca,  quod  satis  est,  manu  : 

bread  is  enough  a  to  strengthen  the  heart.  And  if  you  study- 
philosophy  aright,  saith  b  Madaurensis,  whatsoever  is  beyond 
this  moderation,  is  not  usefull,  but  troublesome.  c  Agellius 
(out  of  Euripides)  accounts  bread  and  water  enough  to  satisfie 
nature,  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit:  the  rest  is'mot  a  feast, 
but  ryot.  dSl.  Hierom  esteems  him  rich,  that  hath  bread 
to  eat,  and  a  potent  man  that  is  not  compelled  to  be  a  slave  : 
■hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so  that  it  have  to  eat ;  and  thirst 
doth  not  preferr  a  cup  of  gold.  It  was  no  Epicurean  speech 
of  an  Epicure — He  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  litile,  will  never 
have  enough  ;  and  very  good  counsell  of  him  inthe  rpoet,  O 
ffiy  son,  mediocrity  of  meanes  agrees  best  with  men;  too  much 
i*pemicious. 

Divitiae  grandes  homini  sunt  vivere  parcc, 

iEquo  animo: 

and  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance  ;  nihil  est, 
lyhil  decst  ;  thou  hast  little,  thou  wantest  nothing.  'Tis  all 
one  to  be  hanged  in  a  chain  of  gold,  or  in  a  rope;  to  be  filled 
^jjh  dainties  or  coarser  meat. 

f  Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri/pedibusque  tuis,  nil 
Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

If  belly,  sides,  and  feet,  be  well  at  ease, 

A  prince.?  treasure  can  thee  no  more  please. 

Socrates  in  a  fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such 
a  multitude  of  people  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed 
forthwith,  0  ye  Gods  !  what  a  sight  of  things  do  not  I  want 
'Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keeps  thee  in  health  of  body  and 
uiinde ;  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest  as  a  ferall 
plague,  is  thy  physitian  eand  chiefest  friend,  which  make?  thee 
a  s;ood  man,  an  healthfull,  a  sound,  a  vertuous,  an  honest  and 
happy  man.  For,  when  Vertuecame  from  heaven  (as  the  poet 
fai<nis)  rich  men  kicked  her  up,  wicked  men  abhorr'd  her, 

»  Psal  84.  b  Si  recte  philosophemini  quidquid  aptam  moderationem- 

gupergredin'r,  oneri  potius  quam  usui  est.  c  Lib.  7.  16.  Ccrcris  melius  et  aquas 
poculinn  mortalcs  quaerunt  h  bere,  quorum  satics  nunqujm  est;  luxus  autcm 
sunt  GStera,  non  cpulx.  d  Satis  est  dives,  qui  pane  non  indiget ;  nimium  po- 

tens,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.    Ambitiosa  non  est  fames,  &c.  «  Enriptde*, 

Menalip.  O  fili,  mediocres  divitiae  hominibus  convenient,  nirma  vero  mole*  pcr- 
Ciciow.  '  fHor.  g  O  noctcs  coctijcquc  dcum. 
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courtiers  scoffed  at  her^  citizens  hated  her,  a  and  that  she  was 
thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to  her 
sister  Poverty,  where  she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Po- 
verty and  Vertue  dwell  together* 

1  O  vita;  tuta  facultas 


Pauperis,  angustique  lares  !  o  munera  nondum 
Jntellecta  deum ! 

Mow  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content  !  Godliness  is 
great  gain,  if  a  man  can  be  content  with  that  which  he 
hath  (l  Tim.  6.  6)  :  and  all  true  happiness  is  in  a  mean 
estate.  1  have  little  wealth,  as  he  said,  c  sed  quas  animus 
magnus  facit;  a  kingdome  in  conceit : 

 f.  d  nil  amplius  opto, 

Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  hsecmihi  munera  faxis  j  " 
I  have  enouo  h  and  desire  no  more. 

*  ™  hene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pusiHi 
Fecerunt  an imi: 

Ais  very  well,  and  to  my  content.  f  Fes  fern  et  fortunam  con. 
cw.na.rn  potius  quam  laxam  probo  :  let  my  fortune  and  iry 
garments  be  boflualike,  fit  for  me.  And,' winch  *  Sebastian 
Foscarmus,  sometime  duke  of  Venice,  caused  to  be  engraven 
on  his  tombe  in  S<  Mark's  church,  Hear,  0  ye  Venetian,,  and 
1  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world:  to  con- 
temn  it.  I  will  engrave  it  in  my  heart;  it  shall  be  my  whole 
study  to  contemn  it.  Let  them  take  wealth  (Slercora  stercus 
ameij,  so  that  1  may  have  security;  bene  qui  latuit,  bene 
vpcit;  though  I  live  obscure,  "yet  I  live  clean  arid  honest: 
and  when  as  the  lofty  oke  .s  blown  down,  the  silly  reed  mav 
stand  •  Let  them  take  glory,  for  that's  their  miserie  ;  let  them 
take  honour,  so  that  I  may  have  hearts  ease.  Due  me  0  Ju 

Ch'lt  f^fTVlH  Lead  U  O  God,  whTther  tnt 
wilt;  I  am  ready  to  follow;  command,  I  will  obev  I  do  nnr 
envy  at  their  wealth,  titles,  offices ;  '        d°  not 

Stet,  quicunque  volet  potens 
•  Aula1,  culmine  iubrico : 
Me  duicis  saturet  quies: 

let  me  live  quiet  and  at  ease.    * Erimusforlasse,  (as  be  com- 

•  Per  mille  fraudes  doctosque  doloselieihir . ,9MJ  ,~  ■ 
crftores  clivertens  i„  eorum  sinu  et  tZPdS&tT     *°c,arn  pa„pertatem  eju*,,,, 
— ".ep.40.       -Sac  6.  lib.  8.      -Horgfl        fA    i  A  '  Lip' 

in  Europe  deliciis.  Accipitc  cive,  \w  i  Apu!e,US.  g  Chytrseiw, 
m  bumanas  contendere I  VX?      ^  ■  ?  ^UmU™  ,n  Tcbus  huma™ 

quar  afafcrittr.  k  j>uteanU(|  ep.  62!       '         P'  ^     CUm  dcsllll2t^  «  «- 
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foried  himself)  qiiando  ilhnon  erunt  :  when  they  are  dead  and 
gone,  and  all  iheir  pomp  vanished,  our  memory  may  flourish: 

 a  dant  perennes 

Stemmata  non  peritura  Musac. 

Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possess  so  many 
goodly  castles:  'tis  well  for  me  b  that  I  have  a  poor  house,  and 
a  little  wood,  and  a  well  by  it,  &c. 

His  me  consolor,  victurum  suayirre,  ac  si 

Quaestor  avus,  pater  atque  meus,  patruusque  fuissent. 

I  live  (I  thank  God)  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in 
this  my  mean  estate,  as  if  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord 
treasurer,  or  my  lord  maior.  He  feeds  of  many  dishes,  I  of 
one  :  c  qui  Christum  curat,  non  multu.m  curat  quam  de  pre- 
tiosis  cibis  stercus  covficiat :  what  care  I  of  what  stuffe  my 
excrements  be  made  ?  d  He  that  lives  according  to  nature,  can- 
not he  poor  ;  and  he  that  exceeds,  can  never  have  enough  :  totus 
non  sufficit  orhis ;  the  whole  world  cannot  give  him  content. 
A  small  thing  that  the  righteous  hath,  is  better  than  the 
riches  of  the  ungodly  (Psal.  37.  1$)  ;  and  better  is  a  poor 
morsell  with  quietness,  than  abundance  ivith  strife  (Prow 
17.  1). 

Be  content  then  ;  enjoy  thyself,  and,  as  c  Chrysostome  ad- 
viseth,  be  not  angry  for  ivhat  thou  hast  not,  hut  give  God 
hearty  thanks  for  what  thou  hast  received. 

f  Si  dat  oluscula 
Mensa  minuscula 

Pace  referta, 
Ne  pete  grandia, 
Lautaque  prandia, 

Lite  repleta. 

But  what  wantest  thou  ?  (to  expostulate  the  matter)  or  what  hast 
thou  not  better  than -a  rich  man  ?  g  Health,  competent  wealth, 
children,  security,  sleep,  friends,  liberty,  dyet,  apparell,  and 
whatnot?  or  at  least  maisthave  (the  meanes  being  so  obvious, 
easy,  and  well  known) ;  for,  as  he  inculcated  to  himself, 

•Marullus.  k  Hoc  erat  irt  votis,  modus  agri  non  ita  parvus,  Hortus  ubi,  et 

tecto  vicinus  jugisaqme  fons,  Et  paullum  sylvar,  &c.  Ho r.  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  Sen 
«  Hieronym.  A  Seneca,  consil.  ad  Albinum,  c.  1 1.  Qui  continet  se  intra  nature 

limites,  paupertatem  non  scutit ;  qui  excedit,  eum  in  opibus  paupcrtas  scquitur. 
•Horn.  12.  Fro  his  qira?  acccpisti,  gratias  age;  noli  indignari  pro  his  qua:  non 
accepisti.  r  Nat.  Chytraus,  dcliciis  Europ.  Gustonii  in  ;cdibus  Hubianis  in 

coenaculo  e  redone  mensae.  i  Quid  non  habct  melius  pauper  quaui  dives? 

Titam,  valctudinem,  cibunv  somnum,  libertatem,  &c.  Card. 
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Vitam  quae  faciunt  beatiorem, 
Jucundissime  Martialis,  haec  sunt  ; 
Res,  non  parta  labore,  sed  rehcta, 
Lis  nunquam,  &c, 1 


I  say  again,  thou  hast,  or  at  least  maist  have  it,  if  thou  wi|  thy 
*tt  that  *#lm^JBt»Vtt& 


lestmg  and  merry.    *  ^«o«,        ~-r~     .        ,7  madness, 

that  were  then  with  me,  what  a  deal  of  t  out  , 

min  and  crriefe,  do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate  unto  oui  selves 

Tget  faf  sLre  happiness  which  Mf^^^Jfi 
vented  us  of,  and  which  we  per  adventure  shall  never  luae . 
For  that  which  he  hath  now  attained  with  the  begging  of  some 
small  peeces  of  silver,  a  temporall  happiness,  and  present 
hearts  ease,  I  cannot  compass  with  all  my  careful  windings, 
and  running  in  and  out.    c  And  surely  the  begger  was  very 
merry  ;  but  I  was  heavy:  he  ivas  secure,  hut  I  was  timorous. 
And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I  had  rather  be 
merry,  or  still  so  solicitous  and  sad,  I  should  say,  merry.  If 
he  should  ask  me  again,  whether  I  had  rather  be  as  lam,  or 
as  this  begger  was,  I  should  surely  choose  to  be  as  I  am,  tor- 
tured still  with  cares  and  feares  ;  but  out  of  peevishness,  and 
not  out  of  truth.    That  which  S£.  Austin  said  of  himself  here 
in  this  place,  I  must  say  to  thee  :  thou  discontented  wretch, 
thou  covetous  niggard,  thou  churl,  thou  ambitious  and  swell- 
inf  toad,  'tis  not  want,  but  peevishness,  which  is  the  cause  of 
thy  woes  :  setle  thine  affection ;  thou  hast  enough, 

d  Dcnique  sit  finis  quaerendi,  quoque  habeas  plus, 
Pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborem 
Jncipias  j  parto,  quod  avebas,  utere. 

Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manour,  this  field, 
that  house,  for  this  and  that  child  5  thou  hast  enough  for  thy 
self  and  them; 

— — — r— c  Quod  petis,  hie  est, 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  sequus : 

'Tis  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest. 
But 

■  Martial.  1.  10.  cpig.  47.  read  it  out  thyself  in  the  author.  k  Confess,  lib. 

S.  Transiens  per  vicum  quemdam  Mediolanensem,  animadverti  pauperem  quem- 
dam  mendicum,  jam  credo  saturum,  jocantem  atque  ndentem,  et  ing.-mui,  et 
locutus  sura  cum  amicis  qui  mecum  erant,  &c.  c  Et  certe  ille  ljetabatur, 

ego  anxjus ;  sccurus  ille,  ego  trepidus.  Et  si  percontaretur  me  quispiam,  an  ex- 
aultare  mallem,  an  mctuere,  responderem,  exsultare  :  et  si  rnrsus  intcrrogaret,  an  ego 
talis  essem,  an  quaiis  nunc  sum,  mo  ipsum  curis  confectum  eligerem  ;  sed  perversitate, 
Don  veritate.  d  Hor,  •  Hor.  ep.  lib.  1, 
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*  i  O !  si  angulus  ille 

Proximus  accedat/qui  mine  denormat  agellum  ! 

0  !  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that 
that  pasture !  , 

O!  si  venam  argenti  fors  qua  mihi  monslret  

Oh  !  that  I  could  but  finde  a  pot  of  mony  now,  to  purrhase, 
&c.  to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter,  place  mv 
son,  &c.  a  0  /  if  1  might  but  live  a  while  longer,  to  see  all 
things  setledy  some  two  or  three  year  ;  I  would  pay  my  debts, 
make  all  my  reckonings  even;  but  they  are  come  and  past,  and 
thou  hast  more  business  than  before.  0  madness !  to  think 
to  setle  that  in  thine  old  age,  when  thou  hast  more,  which, 
in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not  now  compose,  having  but  a  little. 
b  Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africk,  and  then  Asia,  et  turn 
suaviter  agere,  and  then  live  merrily,  and  take  his  case;  but, 
when  Ciueas  theoratour  told  him  he  might  do  that  al  ready  *  id 
jam  posse  fieri,  rested  satisfied,  condemning  his  own  folly.  Si 
parva  licet  componcre  magnis,  thou  maist  do  the  like,  and 
therefore  be  composed  in  thv  fortune..  Thou  hast  enough;  he 
that  is  wei  in  a  bath,  can  be  no  mure  wet,  if  he  be  flung  into 
Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean  it  self;  and  if  thou  hadst  all  the 
world,  or  a  solid  mass  of  gold  as  big  as  the  world,  thou  canst 
not  have  more  than  enough  ;  enjoy  thy  self  at  length,  and  that 
which  thou  hast;  the  minde  is  all  ;  be  content ;  thou  art  not 
poor,  but  rich,  and  so  much  the  richer,  as  c  Censorinus  well 
writ  to  Cereliius,  quanio  pauciora  optas,  non  quo  plura  possi~- 
des,  in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I  say  then,  non  ad- 
jice  opes,  sed  minue  cupiditates  ('tis  d  Epicurus  advice)  ;  add 
no  more  wealth,  but  diminish  thy  desires  ;  and,  as  f  Chryso- 
stome  well  seconds  him,  si  vis  ditari,  contemne  divitias,  that's 
true  plentv,  not  to  have,  but  not  to  want  riches;  non  habere, 
sed  non  indigere,  vera  abundant ia  ;  'tis  more  glory  to  con- 
temn, than  to  possess;  et  nihil  egere,  est  deorum.  How 
many  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  lame,  blind,  miserable  persons  could 

1  reckon  up,  that  are  poor,  and  withall  distressed,  in  impri- 
sonment, banishment,  gally-slaves,  condemned  to  the  mines, 
quarries,  to  gyves,  in  dungeons,  perpetuall  thraldome,  than  all 

'  »  O !  si  nunc  morerer,  inquit,  quanta  ct  qualia  mihi  impeiferta  mancrent :  sed 
si  mensibiis  decern  vel  octo  supervixero,  omnia  re;;igam  ad  libellarn;  ab  omni 
debito  creditoque  me  explicabo.  Praetereunt  interim  menses  decern  et  octo,  et 
cum  illis  anni,  et  adhuc  restant  plura  quam  prius.  •  Quid  igitur  speras,  o  insane, 
flnem,  qnem  rebus  tuis  non  inveneias  in  juventa,  in  scnecta  impositi.nnn  ?  O  de- 
menti am  !  quum  ob  curas  et  negotia  tuo  judi-io  sis  infailix;  quid  putas  tiitnruro, 
quum  plura  supererint  ?  Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  40.  derer.  var.  b  I'lutarch. 

*  JLib.  de  natal i.  cap.  1,       d  Apud  Stobjcum,  ser.  17.        '  Horn.  12.  in  2  £6r.  6. 


field  there, 
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which  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou  art 
able  to  give  an  almes,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince :  a  be 
contented  then,  I  say  ;  repine  and  mutter  no  more  ;  for  thou 
art  not  poor  in  deed,  but  in  opinion. 

Yea,  but  this  is  very  good  counsell,  and  rightly  applyed  to 
such  as  have  it,  and  will  not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency, 
that  are  able  to  work  and  get  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something  yet;  he  that  hath 
birds,  may  catch  birds ;  but  what  shall  wcdo  that  are  slaves  by 
nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  our  selves,  meer  beggers, 
that  languish  and  pine  away,  thai  have  no  meanes  at  all,  no 
hope  of  meanes,  no  trust  of  deliverv,  or  of  better  success  ?  as 
those  old  Britans,  complained  to  their  lords  and  masters  the 
Romans,  oppressed  by  the  Picts,  mare  ad  barbaros,  barbaii  ad 
•mare  ;  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove 
them  back  to  the  barbarians:  our  present  miserie  compells  us 
to  cry  out  and  howl,  to  make  our  moan  to  rich  men  ;  they 
turn  us  b?.ck  with  a  scornfull  answer  to  our  misfortune  ao*ain» 
and  will  take  no  pitty  of  us  ;  they  commonly  overlook  their 
poor  friends  in  adversity  ;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they 
voluntarily  forget  and  will  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  they  will 
not,  they  cannot  help  us.  Instead  of  comfort,  they  threaten 
us:,  miscall,  scoffe  at  us,  to  aggravate  our  miserie,  give  us 
bad  language;  or,  if  they  do  give  good  words,  what's  that  to 
relieve  ui)  According  to  that  of  Thales,  facile  est  alios  mo- 
nere  :  who  cannot  give  good  counsell?  'tis  cheap;  it  costs 
them  nothing.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  when  ones  belly  is  full, 
to  declaim  against  feasting: 

Qui  satur  est,  pleno  laudat  jrjunia  ventre. 
Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass,  or  loweth  the 
oxe  when  he  hath  fodder  P  {Job,  6.  5).  b  Neqiie  enim  popido 
Romano  quid  quam potest  esse  Icetius;  no  man  living  so jocund, 
so  merry,  as  the  people  of  Rome  when  they  had  plenty;  but 
when  they  came  to  want,  to  be  hunger-starved,  neither 'shame, 
nor  lawes,  nor  arms,  nor  magistrates,  could  keep  them  in 
obedience.  c Seneca  pleadeth  hard  for  poverty;  and  so' did 
those  lazy  philosophers  :  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was"  rich  ; 
they  had  wherewithall  to  maintain  themselves;  but  doth  any 
poor  man  extoll  it  ?  There  are  those  (saith  dBernard)  that 
approve  of  a'  mean  estate,  but  on  that  condition  they  never 
want  themselves  ;  and  some  again  are  meek  so  long  as  they 

'Non  in  paupertate,  sed  in  paupere  (Seneca):   non  re,  sed  opinione,  laboras. 

Vopiscus,  in  Aureliano.  Sed  si  populus  famelicus  inedia  laborct,  nee  arma.  le-es 
pudor,  mag.stratus,  coercere  valent.  c  Qne  of  the  richest  men  in  Rome' 

Sertn.  Qmaara  sunt,  qui  pauperes  esse  volunt,  ita  ut  nihil  jllis  desit;  sic  com- 
mendant,  ut  nullam  patiantur  inopiam  ;  sunt  et  alii  mites,  quamdiu  dicitur  et  afritnc 
ad  eorum  arbitnum,  &c.  6 
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may  say  or  do  what  they  list;  but,  if  occasion  be  offered,  how 
far  are  they  from  all  patience  P  I  would  to  God  (as  he  said) 
*wo  man  should  commend  poverty ,  but  he  that  is  poor,  or  he 
that  so  much  admires  it,  would  relieve,  help,  or  ease  others, 

bNunc,  si  nos  audis,  atque  es  divinus  Apollo, 
Die  mihi,  qui  nuramos  non  habet,  uiide  petat; 

Now  if  thou  hear'st  us,  and  art  a  good  man, 
Tell  him  that  wants,  to  get  meanes,  if  you  can. 

But  no  man  hears  us:  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the  scum 
of  the  world. 

c  Vix  habet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locum, 

We  can  get  no  relief,  no  comfort,  no  succour ; 

d  Et  nihil  inveni  quod  mihi  ferret  opem. 

We  have  tryed  all  meanes,  yet  finde  no  remedy :  no  man  liv- 
ing can  express  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  our  soules,  but 
we  that  endure  it ;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in  torture  of 
body  and  minde,  in  another  hell  :  and  what  shall  we  do? 
When  eCrassus,  the  Roman  consul,  warred  against  the  Par- 
tisans, after  an  unlucky  battel  fought,  he  fled  away  in  the 
night,  and  left  four  thousand  men  sore  sick  and  wounded  in 
his  tents,  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ;  which  when  the  poor 
men  perceived,  clamoribus  et  ululatibus  omnia  complerunt ', 
they  made  lamentable  moan,  and  rored  down  right,  as  loud 
as  Homer's  Mars  when  he  was  hurt,  which  the  noyse  of 
10000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  feare  of  present  death. 
But  our  estate  is  far  more  tragicall  and  miserable,  much  more 
to  be  deplored  ;  and  far  greater,  cause  have  we  to  lament :  the 
divel  and  the  world  persecute  us;  all  good  fortune  hath  for- 
saken us;  we  areleftto  the  rage  of  beggcry,  cold,  hunger,  thirst, 
nastiness,  sickness,  irksomeness,  to  continuall  torment,  labour 
and  pain,  to  derision  and  contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  tar 
worse  than  any  death  :  death  alone  we  desire,  death  we  seek, 
yet  cannot  have  it;  and  what  shall  we  do? 

Quod  male  fers,  assuesce,  feres  bene  

accustom  thyself  to  it,  and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last,  Yea,  but 
I  may  not,  I  cannot: 

In  me  consumpsit  vires  fortuna  nocendo; 
I  am  in  the  extremity  of  humane  adversity  :  and,  as  a  shadow- 
leaves  the  body  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I  am  now  left  and  lost, 
and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world. 

Qui  jacet  in  terra,  non  habet  unde  cadat: 

■  Nemo  paupcrfatem  commendaret,  nisi  pauper.     fc  Petronius,  Catalec.     c  Ovid. 
*  Ovid.       e  Plutarch,  vit.  Crassi. 
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comfort  thy  self  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst ;  ami,  be- 
fore it  be  long,  it  will  either  overcome  thee,  or  thou  it  Hit 
be  violent,  it  cannot  endure ;  aid  solvetur,  aut  solvet.  Let  the 
dive!  himself,  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon  thee 
at  once, 

Ne  hi  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito: 
be  of  good  courage;  miserie  is  vertues  whetstone. 

_  a  serpens,  sitis,  ardor,  arenae, 

Dulcia  virtuti, 

as  Cato  tokl  his  soulcliers  marching  in  the  desarts  of  Libya  ; 
thirst,  heat,  sands,  serpents,  were  pleasant  to  a  valiant  man ; 
honourable  enterprises  are  accompanied  with  dangers  and  dam- 
mages,  as  experience  eyinceth:  they  will  make  the  rest  of  thy 
Jife relish  the  better.    But  put  case  they  continue;  thou  art  not 
so  poor  as  thou  wast  born  ;  and,  as  some  hold,  much  better  to 
be  pittied  than  envied.    But  be  it  so  thou  hast  lost  all,  poor 
thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain  of  body,  griefe  of  minde,  thine  ene- 
mies insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job;  yet  tell  me  (saith 
Chrysostome)  was  Job  or  the  div  el  the  greater  conquer  our  P 
surely  Job.    The  bdivel  had  his  goods  ;  he  sat  on  the  muck- 
bil,  and  kept  his  good  name;  lie  lost  his  children,  health, 
friends ;  but  he  kept  his  innocency  :  he  lost  his  many;  but  he 
kept  his  confidence  in  God,  which  was  better  than  any  trea- 
sure.   Dp  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did,  0  and  be 
pot  molested  as  every  fool  is.(    Sed  qua  rationc  potero  P  How 
shall  this  be  done?   Chrysostome  answers,  facile,  si  caelum 
cogitaveris,  with  great  facility,  if  thou  shalt  but  meditate  on 
heaven.   dHannah  wept  sore,  and,  troubled  in  minde,  could  not 
eat:  but,  why  weepest  thou,  said  Elkanah  her  husband,  and 
why  eatest  thou  not  P  why  is  thine  heart  troubled  P  am  not 
/  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  P  and  she  was  quiet.  Thou 
art  here  vexed  cin  this  world  ;  but  say  to  thy  self,  Why  art 
thoy,  troubled,  0  my  souleP  Is  not  God  better  to  thee  than  all 
temporalities,  and  momentany  pleasures  of  the  world?  be  then 
pacified.    And  though  thou  beest  now  peradventure  in  ex- 
tream  want,  fit  may  be  it  is  for  thy  fun  her  good,  to  try  thy 
patience,  as  it  did  Job's,  and  exercise  thee  in  this  life:  trust  in 
.God,  and  rely  upon  him,  and  thou  shalt  be  £  crowned  in  the 

■*  Lucan.  lib.  9.  b  An  quum  super  fimo  sedit  Job,  an  cum  omnia  abstulit 

diabolus,  &c.  pecuniis  privatus  fiduciam  Deo  habuit,  omni  thesauro  pretiosiorem. 
c  Ha:c  viventes  sponte  Philosophemini,  nec  insipientum  afFectibus  agitemur. 
*  1  Sam.  1.  8,  c  James,  1.        My  brethren,  count  it  an  exceeding  joy,  when 

you  fall  into  divers  temptations.  f  Afflictio  dat  intellectual.  Quos  Deus  diligit 
castigat.  Deus  optimum  quemque  aut  mala  valetudine  aut  luctu  afficit.  Seucaa. 
«  Quam  sordct  inihi  terra,  quum  caelum  intueor ! 
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end.  What's  this  life  to  eternity?  The  work!  hath  forsaken 
thee;  thy  friends  and  fortunes  all  are  gone:  yet  know  this,  that 
the  very  hairs  of  thine  head  arc  numbered,  that  God  is  a 
spectator  of  all  thy  miseries  j  he  sees  thy  wrongs,  woes,  and 
wants;  a**M  his  good  will  and  pleasure  it  should  be  so;  and  he 
blows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  than  thou  thyself.  His 
providence  is  over  all,  at  all  times  ;  he  hath  set  a  guard  of  an- 
gels over  us,  and  keeps  us  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  (Ps.  17.  8). 
Some  he  doth  exalt,  preferr,  bless  with  worldly  riches,  ho- 
nours, offices  and  preferments,  as  so  many  glistering  stars  he 
makes  to  shine  above  the  rest :  some  he  doth  miracolously  pro- 
tect from  theeves^ incursions,  sword,  fire,  and  alt  violent  mis- 
chances: and,  as  the  b  poet  faigns  of  that  Lycian  Pandarus,  Ly- 
caon's  son,  when  he  shot  at  Menelaiis  the  Grecian  with  a 
strong  arm  and  deadly  arrow,  Pallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps 
fives  from  her  childs  face  asleep,  turned  by  the  shaft,  and  made 
it  hit  on  the  buckle  of  his  girdle  ;  so  some  he  solicitously  de- 
fends, others  he  exposeth  -10  danger,  poverty,  sickness,  want, 
miserie,  he  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems  best,  in  his- 
deep,  unsearchable,  and  secret  judgement,  and  all  for  our  good. 
The  tyrant  took  the  city  ;  (saith  tChry.-ostome)  God  did  not 
hinder  it  ;  led  them  away  captives,  so  God  would  have  it  ;  he 
hound  them,  God  yeelded  to  it:  flung  them  into  the  furnace, 
God  permitted  it :  heat  the  oven  hotter,  it  ivas  granted:  and 
when  the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  shewed  his  power, 
and  the  childrens  patience :  he  freed  them :  so  can  he  thee, 
and  can  help  din  an  instant,  when  it  seems  to  him  good. 
eRejoyce  not  against  me,  0  my  enemy  ;  for,  though  I  fall,  1 
shall  rise  :  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me. 
Remember  all  those  martyrs,  what  they  have  endured,  the  ut- 
most that  humane  rage  and  fury  could  invent,  with  what  f  pa- 
tience they  have  borne,  with  what  willingness  embraced  it. 
Though  he  kill  me,  saith  Job,  1  will  trust  in  him.  Justus 
R  inexpugnabilis,  as  Chrysostome  holds,  a  just  man  is  im- 
pregnable, and  not  to  be  overcome.  The  gowt  may  hurt  his 
hands,  lameness  his  feet,  convulsions  may  torture  his  joynts, 
but  not  rectam  mcntem  :  his  soule  his  free. 

aScnec.  de  Providentia,  rap.  2.  Diis  ita  visum;  dii  melius  norunt  quid  sit  in 
commodum  meum.       b  Horn.  Iliad.  4.  e  Horn.  9.  Voluit  urbem  tyrannus 

evcrtere,  Sec.  Deusnon  prohibuit;  voluit  captivos  ducere,  non  impedivit;  voluit 
lipare,  concessit,  Sec.  d  Psal.  113.    De  terra  inopem,  de  stcrcore  erigit 

pauperem.  c  Micah,  7.  8.  f  Prcrr.e,  preme;  ego,  cum  Pindaro, 

aSa7TTKTT05  £«//.!,  a>?  ^eXAo?  vTttf  atyta*  imtncrsahilis  sum,  sicut  suber  super  marls 
septum.  Lipsius.  «  Hie  ure,  hie'  seca,  ut  in  sternum  parcas.  Austin.  Diis 

fruitur  iratis :  superatct  crescit  malis  Mutium,  ignis,  Fabricium  paupertas,  Rcgulum 
wrmcnta,  Socratem  venenuni  surerare  non  potuit. 
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„ I   ,  nernpe  pecus,  rem, 

Lectos,  argentum  tolhs  licet  |  in  mamcis  et 
Compedibus  s.xvo  teneas  custode  

Take  away  his  monu  ;  his  treasure  is  in  heaven  :  banish  him 
his  ctuntrey  ;  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem  : 
cast  him  info  bands;  his  conscience  is  free:  kill  his  body,  it 
shall  rise  again  t  he  fights 'with  a  shadow,  that  contends  with 
an  upright  man:  he  will  not  be  moved. 

 *  si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinse : 

though  heaven  it  self  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  he 
offended.  He  is  impenetrable,  as  an  anvil  hard,  as  constant 
as  Job. 

c  ipse  deus,  simttl  atque  volet,  me  solvet,  opinor. 

Be  thou  such  a  one;  let  thy  miserie  be  what  it  will,  what  it 
can,  with  patience  endure  it ;  thou  maist  be  restored,  as  he 
was.  Terris  proscriptus,  ad  caelum  proper  a  :  ab  hominibus  de- 
sertus,  ad  Deumfuge.  The  poor  shall  not  alwayts  be  forgot- 
ten \  the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever, 
(Psal.  9.  9.  18.)  The  Lord  will  be  a  refuge  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  a  defence  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Serms  Epictetus,  mutilati  corporis ;  Iras 
Pauper :  at  haec  inter  carus  erat  superis. 

Lame  was  Epictetus,  and  poor  Irus  j 
Yet  to  them  both  God  was  propitious. 

Lodovicus  Vertomannus,  the  famou9  traveller,  endured  much 
miserie  ;  yet  surely,  sarth  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  deo  carus,  in 
that  he  did  escape  so  many  dangers ;  God  especially  protected 
him,  he  was  dear  unto  him.  Modo  in  egestate,  tribulatione, 
convalle  deplorationis,  <^c.  Thou  art  now  in  the  vale  of  miserie, 
in  poverty,  in  agony,  d in  temptation  ;  rest,  eternity,  happi- 
ness, immortality  shall  be  thy  reward,  as  Chrysostome  pleads, 
if  thou  trust  in  God:,  and  keep  thine  innocency.  Non,  si  male 
nunc,  et  olim  sic  erit  semper  ;  a  good  hour  may  come  upon  a 
jsuddain  ;  c  expect  a  little. 

Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean 

"  Hor.  epist.  18.  lib.  1.  *  Horn.  5.  Auferet  pecunias  ?  at  habct  in  ccclis  : 

patria  dejiciet?  at  in  coelestem  civitatem  mittet:  vim-nla  injiciet  ?  at  habct  solutam 
conscientiam  ;  corpus  interficiet?  at  iterum  resurget.  Cum  umbra  pugnat,  qui  cum 
justo  pugnat.  c  Leonides.  •>  Modo  in  pressura,  in  tentationibus ;  erit 

postea  bonum  tuum  requics,  acternitas,  immoitahtas.  «  Dabit  Deus  his  quoque 

ftnem. 
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time;  *futura  expcctans,  prcesenlibus  angor ;  whilest  the 
grass  grows,  the  horse  starves.    b  Despair  not,  but  hope  well. 

«=  Spera,  Batte  :  tibi  melius  lux  crastina  ducet  j 
Duni  spiras,  spera  

Chear  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayd.  Spes  alit  agricolas  :  he 
that  sows  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy  (Psal.  126.  5.) 

Si  fortune  me  tourmente, 
Esperance  me  contente: 

hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  miserie  depresseth  ;  hard  begin- 
nings have  many  times  prosperous  events;  and  that  mav  hap- 
pen at  last,  which  never  was  yet.  A  desire  accomplished  de- 
lights the  soule,  (Prov.  13.  lo). 

*  Grata  supervenier,  quse  non  sperabitur,  hora. 

"Which  make  fn'  enjoy  my  joyes  long  wish'd  at  last, 
Welcome  that  hour  shall  come  when  hope  is  past : 

a  louring  morning  may  turn  to  a  faire  afternoon. 

c  Nube  solet  pulsa  candidus  ire  dies. 

The  hope  that  is  defer' d,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart;  but, 
when  the  desire  comet h,  it  is  a  tree  of  life  (Prov.  13.  12)  : 
i  suavissim,um  est  voti  compos  fieri.  Many  men  are  both 
wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but  afterwards  most  happy ; 
and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as  gMachiavel  relates  of  Cosmus 
Medices,  that  fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  that 
all  his  youth  ivasfull  of  perplexity,  danger,  and  miserie,  till 
forty  yeares  were  past ;  and  then  upon  a  suddain  the  sun  of 
his  honour  brake  out,  as  through  a  cloud.  Hunniades  .was 
fetched  out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  third  of  Portugall  out  of 
a  poor  monastery,  to  be  crowned  kings. 

Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem  supremaque  Iabra : 

beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out :  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Nondum  omnium  dierum  soles 
occiderunt,  as  Philippus  said  :  all  the  suns  are  not  yet  set;  a 
day  may  come  to  make  amends  for  all.  Though  my  father  and 
mother  forsake  me,  yet.  the  Lord  will  gather  me  up  (Psal.  27. 
10.)  Wait  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him  (Psal. 
37.  7.)    Be  strong,  hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord;  and  he  will 

■  Seneca.  fc  Nemo  desperet  meliora  lapsus.  «  Theocritus.  a  Hor. 

■  Ovid.  fThales.  e  Lib.  7.  Flor.  hist   Omnium  faelicissimus,  et  locu- 

plctissimus,  &c.  incarceratus  sacpe  adulescentiam  periculo  mortis  habuit,  solicitu- 
diuis  et  discriminis  plenam.  &c. 
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comfort  thee,  and  give  thee  thine  hearts  desire  (Psal.  27. 
vers.  14). 

Sperate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundls. 

Fret  not  thy  self  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not  so 
well  for  the  present  as  thou  wouldest  be,  not  respected  as  thou 
oughtest  to  be,  by  birth,  place,  worth  ;  or  that  which  is  a  dou- 
ble corrosive,  thou  hast  been  happy,  honourable  and  rich,  art 
now  distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a  burden  to  the 
world,  irksome  to  thyself  and  others  ;  thou  hast  lost  all.  Mi- 
serum  est  fuissefoel't Icem,  and,  as  Boethius  calls  it,  infcelicissi- 
mum  genus  inforlunii :  this  made  Timon  half  mad  with  me- 
lancholy, to  think  of  his  former  fortunes  and  present  misfor- 
tunes ;  this  alone  makes  many  miserable  wretches  discontent. 
I  confess  it  is  a  great  miserie  to  have  been  happy,  the-quintes- 
sence  of  infelicity,  to  have  been  honourable  and  rich,  but  yet 
easily  to  be  endured:  "security  succeeds,  and  to  a  judicious 
man  a  far  better  estate.  The  loss  of  thy  goods  and  mony  is 
no  loss  ;  b thou  hast  lost  them;  they  would  otherwise  have 
lost  thee.  If  thy  mony  be  gone,  cthou  art  so  much  the 
lighter  ;  and,  as  Saint  Hierom  perswades  Rusticus  the  monke, 
to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ,  gold  and  silver  are  too  heavy 
metals  for  him  to  carry  that  seeks  heaven. 

d  Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 
Gemmas,  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 

Summi  materiam  rmli, 
Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  pocnitet. 

Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwrack:  ehc 
made  light  of  it :  fortune  had  done  him  a  good  turn  :  opes  a  mc, 
animum  auferre  non potest :  she  can  take  away  my  meanes,  but 
not  my  minde.  He  set  her  at  defiance  ever  after;  for  she 
could  not  rob  him  that  had  naught  to  lose  :  for  he  was  able  to 
contemn  more  than  they  could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander 
sent  an  hundred  talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of  Athens  for  a  pre- 
sent, because  he  heard  he  was  a  good  man  :  but  Phocion  re- 
turned his  talents  back  again,  with  a  permitte  me  in  posteruvi 
virum  bonum  esse,  to  be  a  good  man  still ;  let  me  be  as  I  am  : 
Non  ml  aurum  posco,  nec  mi  pretium.  

That  Theban  Crates  flung  of  his  own  accord  his  mony  into  the 
sea;  abite,  nummi:  ego  vosmergam,  ne  mergar  a  vobis ;  I  had 

•  La-tior  successit  sccuritas,  qua?  simul  cum  divitiis  cohabitare  nescit  Cambdert 
Pecumam  pcrdidisti ;  fortasiis  ilia  tc  pcrdcrct  mancns.  Seneca.  c  gxpeditfc  ' 

es  ob  pecuniarum  jafturam.  Fortuna  opes  auferre,  non  animum  potest  Seneca 
tioi.  e  jubet  me  posthac  fortuna  expeditius  phflosopfeari. 
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rather  drown  yon,  than  you  should  drown  me.  Can  Stoicks 
and  Epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are 
Christians  ?  It  was  mascula  vox  et  prceclara,  a  generous 
speech  of  Cotta  in  aSailust,  Many  miseries  have  happened 
unto  me  al  home,  and  in,  the  wars  abroad,  of  wkich,  by  the 
help  of  God,  some  I  have  endured,  some  I  have  repelled,  and 
ly  mine  own  valour  overcome:  courage  was  never  wanting  to 
my  designs,  nor  industry  to  my  intents :  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity could  never  alter  my  disposition.  A  wise  mans  minde, 
as  Seneca  holds,  b  is  like  the  slate  of  the  world  above  the  moon, 
ever  serene.  Come  then  what  can  come,  befall  what  may  be- 
fall, irfractum  invictum.que  e  anhnum  oppouas  : 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 

Fortis  appare.  1        (Hor.  od.  11.  lib.  2.) 

Hope  and  patience  are  two  soveraign  remedies  for  all,  the 
surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions  to  lean  on  in  adversity ; 

d  Durum  :  sed  levius  fit  paticntia, 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  e  make  the  best  of  it ; 
f  necessiiaii  qui  se  accommodat,  sapit ;  he  is  wise  that  suits 
himself  to  the  time.  As  at  a  game  at  tables,  so  do  by  all  such 
inevitable  accidents. 

8  Ita  vita  est  homirmm,  quasi  cum  ludas  tesseris, 
Si.  illud,  quod  maxitne  opus  est jactu,  nou  cadit, 
Illud  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrigas : 

if  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldest,  play  thy  cast  as 
well  as  thou  canst.  Every  thing,  saith  h  Epictetus,  hath  two 
handles,  the  one  to  be  held  by,  the  other  not :  'tis  in  our 
choyce  to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all  which  Simpli- 
cius,  his  commentator,  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples)  ; 
and  'tis  in  our  own  power,  as  they  say,  to  make  or  mar  our 
selves.  Conform  thy  self  then  to  thy  present  fortune,  and  cut 
thy  coat  according  to  ihy  cloth:  '  ut  quinius,  (quod  aiunt) 
quando,  quod  volumus,  non  licet  :  be  contented  with  thy  lot, 
state,  and  calling,  whatsoever  it  is;  and  rest  as  well  satisfied 
with  thy  present  condition  in  this  life  : 

»  In  frag.  Ouirites,  multa  mihi  piuiculadomi,  militias  multa  adversa  fuere,  quorum 
alia  tolcravi,  alia  deorum  anxilio  repuli  ct  virtutc  tnea  :  nunquam  animus  negotio 
defuit,  nec  dec retis  labor;  nullx  res  ncc  prospers:  nec  adverse  ingenium  mutabant. 
b  Qualis  mundi  status  iupra  lunnm,  semper  serenus.  c  Bona  mens  nullum 

tri^tioris  fonuna:  recipit  incursum.  Val.  lib.v4.  c.  1.  Qui  nil  potest  sperare,  desperet 
nihil.  d  Hor.  e  viiquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  servare  mcntcm.  lib.  2. 

Od.  3.  f  Epir.t.  c.  18.  8  Ter.  Adel.  act.  4.  sc.  7-  *  Unaquasquc 

resduas  habct  ansas.  alteram  qua:  tcneri,  alteram  qua:  non  potest;  in  raanu  nostra 
quam  voluinus  accipere.  1  Ter.  And.  act,  4.  sc.  6,. 
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Estoquodes:  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  esse : 
Quod  non  es.,  nolisj  quod  potes  esse,  velis. 

Be  as  thou  art ;  and  as  they  are,  so  let 
Others  be  still  5  >  what  is  and  may  be,  covet. 

And  as  he  that  is  *  invited  to  a  feast,  eats  what  is  set  before 
him,  and  looks  for  no  other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  ask  no 
more  of  God  than  what  he  thinks  fit  to  bestow  upon  thee.  Non 
czdvis  contingit  adire  Corinthum:  we  may  not  be  all  gentle- 
men, all  Catos,  or  Laelii  (asTullie  tellcth  us),  all  honourable, 
illustrious  and  serene,  all  rich  :  but,  because  mortall  men  want 
many  things,  b  therefore  (saith  Theodoret)  hath  God  diversly 
distributed  his  gifts,  wealth  to  one,  skill  to  another,  that  rick 
men  might  encourage  and  set  poor  men  a  work,  poor  men 
might  learn  severall  trades  to  the  common  good.  As  a  peece 
of  arras  is  composed  of  severall  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silk, 
some  of  gold,  silver,  crewell  of  divers  colours,  all  to  serve  for 
the  exornation  of  the  whole;  musick  is  made  of  divers  discords 
and  keys,  a  total!  sum  of  many  small  numbers ;  so  is  a  com- 
mon-wealth of  severall  inequall  trades  and  callings.  c  If  all 
should  be  Crcesi  and  Darii,  all  idle,  ail  in  fortunes  equal], 
who  should  till  the  land  ?  as  d  Menenius  Agrippa  well  satisfied 
the  tumultuous  rout  of  Rome,  in  his  elegant  apologue  of  the 
btiivand  the  rest  of  the  members.  Who  should  build  houses, 
make  our  severall  stuffes  for  rayments  ?  We  should  all  be 
starved  for  company  (as  Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristo- 
phanes Plutus),  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as  we  were  at  first.  And 
therefore  God  hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states,  orders, 
and  degrees,  a  subordination,  as  in  all  other  things.  The  earth 
yeelds  nourishment  to  vegetals,  sensible  creatures  feed  on  ve- 
getals;  both  are  substitute  to  reasonable  soules ;  and  men  are 
subject  amongst  themselves,  and  all  to  higher  powers:  so  God 
would  have  it.  All  things  then  being  rightly  examined  and  duely 
considered  as  they  ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so  gencrall 
discontent;  'tis  not  in  the  matter  it  self,  but  in  our  minde,  as 
we  moderate  our  passions  and  esteem  of  things.  Nihil  aliud 
vecessarinm,ut  sis 'miser,  (saith  e  Cardan)  quamut  ie  miser wm 
credas:  let  thy  fortune  be  what  it  will,  'tis  thy  minde  alone  that 
makes'thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy.    Vidi  ego  (saith 

a  EpifKtus.  Invitatus  ad  cor.vivium,  qua;  apponuntur  comedis,  nou  quaris 
ultra;  ia.  mundo  multa  rogitas  qua;  dii  negant.  >  Cap.  6.  dc  provid.emiii. 

Mortals  cum  sint  rerum  omnium  indigi,  ideo  Dcusaliis  divitias,  a  his  pauperta- 
tciu  distribuit,  ut  qui  opibus  poi'.eut,  materiam  submini.st.rcnt ;  qui  vei'u  inopcs, 
cxflrciratas  artibus  mi  nus  admoveant.  c  Si  sint  omnes  asqualcs,  uecesse  est  ut 

<<u/nes  fameperear.t;qi:is  aratro  terrain  sulcaret  ?  quis  seiucntrni  faccret?  qnis  plantas 
screr«t  ?  qui*  vutum  e*;>rkneret?  *Liv.  1.  1.  c  Lib.  3.  dc  cons. 
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divine  Seneca)  in  villa  hllari  el  avuvnd  Tftcestos,  et  media  soli- 
Mine  occup'atdsi  non  locus,  sed  animus,  fucit  ad  iianquiMt* 
taiem:  I  have  seen  men  miserably  dejected  in  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage, and  some  again,  well  occupie.l  and  at  good  ease,  in  a  so- 
litary desart :  'tis  the  minde,  not  the  place,  causeth  tranquillity, 
and  that  gives  true  content.  I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two  for 
a  corollary.  Many  rich  men,  I  dare  boldly  say  it,  that  lye  on 
down-beds,  with  delicacies  pampered  every  day,  in  their  well 
furnished  housed,  live  at  less  hearts  ease,  with  more  anguish, 
more  bodily  pain,  and  through  their  intemperance  more  bitter 
hours,  than  many  a  prisoner  or  gaily-slave,  *  (Maecenas  in 
plum  a  ceque  vigilat,  ac  Regulus  m  dolio)  those  poor  starved 
Hollanders,  whom  bBartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  an.  1596,  tfr  those  ceight  miserable  Englishmen,  that 
were  lately  left  behind,  to  winter  in  a  stove  in  Greenland  in 
77  deg.  of  lat.  1630,  so  pittifully  forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  a  vast  dark  and  desart  place,  to  strive  and 
struggle  with  hunger,  cold,  desperation,  and  death  it  self.  'Tis 
a  patient  and  quiet  minde  (I  say  it  again  and  again)  gives  true 
peace  and  content.  So,  for  all  other  th'mgs,  they  are  (as  old 
dChremes  told  us)  as  we  use  them. 

Parentes,  patriam,  amicos,  genus,  cognatos,  divitias 
Hsec  pcrinde  sunt,  ac  illius  animus  qui  ea  possid&t ; 
Qui  uti  scit,  ei  bona;  qui  utitur  non  recte, .mala. 

Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  countrey,  birth,  alliance,  Sec.  ebb 
and  flow  with  our  conceit;  please  or  displease,  as  we  accept 
and  construe  them,  or  apply  them  to  our  selves.  Faber  quisque 
fortunce  Slice;  and  in  some  sort  I  may  truly  say,  prosperity 
and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Nemo  Iceditur  nisi  a 
seipfo;  and,  which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  his  judgement  and 
experience,  "every  mans  minde  is  stronger  than  for  tune,  and 
I  Gads  him  to  ivhat  side  he  will;  a  cause  to  himself  each  one 
is,  of  his  good  or  bad  life.  But  will  we,  or  nill  we,  make 
the  worst  of  it,  and  suppose  a  man  in  the  greatest  extremity, 
'tis  a  fortune  which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before  prosperity; 
of  two  extrcams  it  is  the  best. 

Luxuriant  animi  rebus  pkrumque  secundis. 

men  in  fprosperity  forget  God  and  themselves  ;  they  are  be- 
sotted with  their  wealth,  as  birds  with  henbane:  ^miserable,  if 

"Seneca.  kVide  Isaacum  Pontar.um,  descript.  Amsterdam,  lib.  2.  c.  22. 

i  Vide  Ed!  P^ham's  book,  edit  1630.  d  Heautontim.  Act.  L  Sc.  2.  Kpist. 
^8  Omni  fortuna  valentior,  ipse  animus  in  utramque  partem  res  suas  ducit, 
k-ata-que  ac  miserae  vitar  sibi  caussa  est.  "  f  Fortcna,  quern  nimium  fovet.  stultum 
fVcit.  Pub.  Mimns.  s  Soneca,  dc  beat.  vit.  cap,  14.  Miscn,  si  deserantur  abea  ; 
it!  ci  i<j res,  si  obruantur. 
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fortune  forsake  them;  but  more  miserable,  if  she -tarry  and 
overwhelm  them:  for,  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place, 
rich,  they  that  were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in 
their  private  fortunes,  as  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Hehogabalus, 
(oplimi  imperatores,  nisi  hnperdssent)  degenerate  on  a  sud- 
dain  into  bruit  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannicall 
opnressours,  &c.  they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  be- 
come monsters,  odious,  harpyes,  what  not  ?  cum  triumphos, 
opes,  honores  adepti  sunt,  ad  voluptatem  et  otium  deinceps  se 
convertunt :  'twas  aCato's  note,  they  cannot  contain.  For 
that  cause  belike, 

 b  Eutrapelns,  cuicunque  nocere  yolebat, 

Vestimenta  clabat  pretiosa:  beatus  enim  jam, 
Cum  pulchris  tutiicis,  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes  j 
Dormict  in  lucem;  scorto  postponet  honestum 
Officium  — 

Eutrapelus,  when  he  would  hurt  a  knave, 
Gave  him  gay  clothes  and  wealth,  to  make  him  brave: 
Because,  now  rich,  he  would  quite  change  his  minde, 
Keep  whores,  flye  out,  set  honesty  behind. 

On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  de- 
spair, Sec.  both  bad,  I  confess, 

,  — c  ut  calceus  olim, 

Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertetj  si  minor,  uret : 

as  a  shooe  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the 
foot  awry ;  sed  e  malis  minimum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his 
thousand,  prosperity  hath  killed  his  ten  thousand  :  therefore 
adversity  is  to  be  preferred  ;  d heec  free-no  indiget,  ilia  solatio: 
illafallit,  hcec  insiruit :  the  one  deceives,  the  other  instructs: 
the  one  miserably  happy,  the  other  happily  miserable :  and 
therefore  many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought  adversity, 
and  so  much  commend  it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius,  in  Se- 
neca, esteemed  it  a  great  infelicity,  that  in  his  life  time  he  had 
no  misfortune  \  miserum,  cui  nihil  unquam  accidisset  adversi. 
Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be  taken;  and  we  ought  not, 
in  such  cases,  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves  :  there  is  no  such 
odds  in  poverty  and  riches.  To  conclude  in  e  Hierom's  words, 
I  will  ask  our  magnificoes,  that  build  with  marble,  and  bestow 
a  whole  mannor  on  a  thred,  what  difference  betwixt  them  and 
Paul  the  ermite,  that  bare  old  man :  they  drink  injewells,  he 
in  his  hand:  he  is  poor,  and  goes  to  heaven;  they  are  rich, 
and  go  to  hell. 

»  Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.  *>  Hor.  cpist.  I.  1.  ep.  18.  c  Hor.  d  Booth.  2. 
e  Epist.  lib.  3.  vit.  Paul.  Ercmit.  Libet  cos  nunc  interrogarc  qui  domus  mar- 
monbus  vestiunt,  qui  uno  filo  villarum  ponunt  pretia,  hu-ic  seni  modo  quid  un- 
quam defuit  ?  Vos  gemma  bibitis,  illc  concavas  manibus  natur*  satisfecit:  illc  pan, 
per  Paradisum  capit,  vos  avaros  Gehenna  suscipiet» 
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MEMB.  IV. 

Against  Servitude,  Loss  of  Liberty,  Imprisonment,  Banish- 
ment. 

ERVITUDE,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment,  are  no  such 
miseries  as  they  are  held  to  be  :  we  are  slaves  and  ser  • 
vants,  the  best  of  us  all  :  as  we  do  reverence'  our  masters,  so 
do  our  masters  their  superiours  :  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and 
nobles  are  subordinate  to  kings : 

Omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum : 
princes  themselves  are  Gods  servants  : 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis; 

they  are  subject  to  their  own  lawes,  and  as  the  kings  of  China 
endure  more  than  slavish  imprisonment,  to  maintain  their 
estate  and  greatness,  they  never  come  abroad.  Alexander  was 
a  slave  to  feare,  Caesar  of  pride,  Vespasian  to  his  mony,  (nihil 
enim  refert,  rerum  sis  servus  an  hominumj  Heliogabalus  to 
his  gut.  and  so  of  the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistris- 
ses,  rich  men  to  their  gold,  courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  am- 
bition, and  all  slaves  to  our  affections,  as  Evangelus  well  dis- 
courscth  in  "Macrobius,  and  bSeneca  the  philosopher;  assi- 
duam  servitutem,  extremam  et  ineluclab'dem,  he  calls  it ;  a 
continuall  slaving,  to  be  so  captivated  by  vices :  and  who  is 
free  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine  ?  Satis  est  potens,  Hierom 
saith,  qui  servire  nqn  cogitur.  Thou  carryest  no  burdens  5 
thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  drudge ;  and  thousands  want  that 
liberty,  those  pleasures  which  thou  hast.  Thou  art  not  sick  j 
and  what  wouldst  thou  have  ?  But  nitimur  in  vetitum,  we  must 
all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Were  we  injoyned  to  go  to  such 
and  such  places,  we  would  not  willingly  go  :  but,  being  barred 
of  our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  our  wandring  soule,  that  we 
may  not  go.  A  citizen  of  ours,  saith  c  Cardan,  was  60  yeares 
of  age,  and  had  never  been  forth  of  the  walls  of  the  city  Mil- 
Ian  :  the  prince  hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to  stir  out : 
being  now  forbidden  that  which  all  his  life  he  had  neglected, 
he  earnestly  desired;  and,  being  denyed,  dolore  confectus 
mortem  obiit,  he  dyed  for  griefe. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  T  say  again  of  imprisonment, 
we  are  all  prisoners.  d  What  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are 
all  imprisoned  in  an  island.  The  world  itself  to  some  men  is 
a  prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many  ditches;  and,  when  they 
Jiave  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain  go  see 

•  Satur.  1.  11.  Alius  libidini  scrvit,  alius  ambitioni,  omnesspei,  omnes  timori. 
*  Nat.  lib.  3.  'Consul.  1.  5.  A  O  generosc,  quid  est  vita  nisi  tarrcr 

auimi? 
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what  is  done  in  the  moon.  In  aMuscovie  and  many  other 
northern  parts,  all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  half  the 
year  in  stoves ;  they  dare  not  peep  out  for  cold.  At  bAden  in 
Arabia,  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with  that  other  ex- 
tream  of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.  What 
is  a  ship  but  a  prison  ?  and  so  many  cities  are  but  as  so  many 
hives  of  bees,  ant-hills :  but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many- 
seek  :  women  keep  in  all  winter,  and  most  part  of  summer,  to 
preserve  their  beauties;  some  for  love  of  study  :  Demosthenes 
shaved  his  beard,  because  he  would  cut  off  all  occasion  of  go- 
ing abroad  :  how  many  monkes  and  fryers,  anchorites,  abandpn 
the  world  ?  monachus  in  urbe,  piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ? 
Make  right  use  of  it,  and  mortifie  thyself.  c  Where  may  a 
man  contemplate  letter  than  in  solitariness,  or  study  more 
than  in  quietness  ?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned 
all  their  lives;  and  it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and 
g-lory  to  them,  much  publike  good  by  their  excellent  medita- 
tion. d  Ptolomseus,  king  of  Egypt,  cum,  viribus  attenuatis,  in- 
firmd  valetudine  labor  aret,  miro  discendi  studio  affectus,  <^c. 
now  being  taken  with  a  grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he 
could  not  stir  abroad,  became  Strato's  schollar,  fell  hard  to 
his  book,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  contemplation;  and  upon 
that  occasion  (as  mine  author  adds)  pulcherrhnum  regies  opu- 
lentioe  monumentum,  &c.  to  his  great  honour  built  that  re- 
nowned library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  40000  volumes. 
Severinus  Boethius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul 
so  devoutly,  for  most  of  his  epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands, 
Joseph,  saith  e Austin,  got  more  credit  in  prison,  than  when 
he  distributed  corn,  and  tuas  lord  of  Pharaoh's  house.  It 
brings  many  a  lewd  ryotous  fellow  home,  many  wandring 
rogues  it  setles,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  like  raving 
tygers,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all.  Omne  solum  forti  patria, 
&?c.  et  patria  est,  ubicunque  bene  est :  that's  a  mans  countrey 
where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many  travel  for  pleasure  to  that 
city,  saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished :  and  what  a  part 
of  the  citizens  are  strangers  born  in  other  places  ?  f  Incolenti- 
lus  patria;  'tis  their  countrey  that  are  born  in  it;  and  they 
would  think  themselves  banished  to  go  to  the  place  which  thou 
leavest,  and  from  which  thou  art  so  loth  to  depart.  'Tin  no 
disparagement  to  be  a  stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  be  an  exile. 

•Herbaitein.  b  Vertomannus,  navig.  1.  2.  c.  4.  Commercia  in  nundinis 

nottu  nora  secunda,  obnimios  qui  sarviutn  interdiu  arstus,  cxercent.  «  TJbi 

venor  contemplatio  quam  in  solitud.ne?  ubi  st.idium  solidius  quam  in  quicte  ? 

Alex,  ab  Alex.  gen.  dier.  lib.  1,  cap.  2.  e  In.  Ps  76_  Non  ita  iaudatur  Toseph 
cum  IrHmenta  distnbueret,  acquum  carcerem  habitarec.  £Bocthius. 
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4  fafw  s"$  a  stranger  to  the  earth,  rivers  to  the  sea,  Jupiter 
in  Egypt,  the  sun  to  us  all.  The  soule  is  an  alien  to  the  body, 
a  nightingale  to  the  ayr,  a  swallow  in  an  house,  arid  Gany- 
mede in  heaven,  an  elephant  in  Home,  a  phoenix  in  India  ; 
2tnd  such  things  commonly  please  us  best,  which  are  most 
Strange,  and  come  farthest  off.  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed 
the  whole  world  Gentiles  ;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but 
themselves;  our  modern  Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  trans- 
alpincs  by  way  of  reproach;  they  scorn  thee- and  thy  coun- 
trey  which  thou  so  much  admirest.  'Tis  a  childish  humour  to 
hone  after  home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others  seek; 
to  prefer,  as  base  Islanders  and  Norwegians  do,  their  own  rag- 
ged island  before  Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  base  nation  in  the  north,  saith  b  Pliny,  called  Chauci, 
that  live  amongst  rockes  and  sands  by  the  seaside,  feed  on  fish, 
drink  water  :  and  yet  these  base  people  account  themselves 
slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome.  Ita  est  prof ecto 
(as  he  concludes) ;  multis  for  tuna  parcit  in  poenam  :  so  it  is, 
Fortune  favours  some  to  live  at  home,  to  their  further  punish- 
ment; 'tis  Want  of  judgement.  All  places  are  distant  from 
'heaven  alike ;  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one  city  as 
in  another;  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes  : 
f  riends  are  every  where  to  him  that  behaves  himself  well ;  and 
n  prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own  countrcy.  Alexander, 
Ccesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  so  many  land-leapers,  now  in  the 
east,  now  in  the  west,  little  at  home;  and  Polus  Venetus,  Lod. 
Vertomannus,  Pinzonus,  Cadamistus,  Columbus,  Americus 
Vcsputius,  Vascus  Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Oliver  Anort, 
Schouten,  got  all  their  honour  by  voluntary  expeditions.  But 
\ou  say,  such  mens  travel  is  voluntary ;  we  are  compelled,  and, 
as  malefactors,  must  depart :  yet  know  this  of c  Plato  to  be  true 
ultori  Deo  summa  cura  peregrinus  est :  God  hath  an  especial! 
care  of  strangers  ;  and,  when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he 
shall  deserve  letter  and  finde  more  favour  with  God  and  men. 
Besides  the  pleasure  of  peregrination,  variety  of  objects  will 
jnakc  amends  ;  and  so  many  nobles,  Tullie,  Aristides,  Themi- 
stocles,  Theseus,  Codrus,  &c.  as  have  been  banished,  will  give 
sufficient  credit  unto  it.  Read  Pet.  Alcionius  his  two  bookes 
of  this  subject. 

»  Philostratus,  in  deliciis.  Peregrini  sunt  imbres  in  terra,  ct  fluvii  in  mari ;  Ju- 
piter apud  yEgyptos  ;  sol  apud  omnes  \  hospes  anima  in  corpore,  luscinia  in  acre, 
hirrfndo  in  domo,  Ganymcdcs  coclo,  &c.  b  Lib.  16.  cap.  1.  Nullam  frugera 

habent;  potusex  imbre  :  et  hae  gentes,  si  vincantur,  &c.  e  Lib.  5.  dc  legibiu. 
Cumque  cognatis  carcat  ct  arnica.,  raajorem  apud  deos  ct  apud  homines  mismcordwm 
mcretur. 
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MEMB.  V. 

Against  Soirow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise,  vain 

Feare,  &c. 

DEATH  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally 
grievous  *omnium  quae  in  humand  vita  coniingunt, 
lactus  alcjue  mors  sunt  acerbissima  ;  the  most  austere  and  bit- 
ter accidents  that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  ceiernum 
valedicere,  to  part  for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our 
friends  ;  "'tis  ultimum  ierribilium,  the  last  and  the  greatest 
terrour,  most  irksome  and  troublesome  unto  us.  b  Homo 
to  ties  moritur,  quo  ties  amittit  suos.  And  though  we  hope 
for  a  better  life,  eternal  1  happiness,  after  these  painfull  and  mi- 
serable dayes,  yet  we  cannot  compose  our  selves  willingly  to 
dye;  the  remembrance  of  it  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  especialjy 
to  such  who  are  fortunate  and  rich  :  they  start  at  the  name  of 
death,  as  an  horse  at  a  rotten  post.  Say  what  you  can  of  that 
other  world,  with  cMetezuma  that  Indian  prince,  bonum  est 
esse  hie,  they  had  rather  be  here.  Nay  many  generous  spirits, 
and  grave  staid  men  otherwise,  are  so  tender  in  this,  that,  at 
the  loss  of  a  dear  friend,  they  will  cry  out,  rore,  and  tear  their 
hair,  lamenting  some  moneths  after,  howling,  O  hone,  as 
those  Irish  women,  and  d  Greeks,  at  their  graves,  commit  many 
undecent  actions,  and  almost  go  besides  themselves.  My  dear 
father,  my  sweet  husband,  mine  only  brother's  dead  !  to  whom 
shall  I  make  my  moan  ?  0  me  miserum  ! 

Quis  dabit  in  lacrymas  fontem  ?  &c.^  . 

What  shall  I  do  ) 

*Sed  totum  hoc  studium  luctu  fraterna  mihi  mors 
Abstulit  j  hei !  ntisero  frater  adempte  mihi  I 

My  brothers  death  my  study  hath  undone ; 
Wo's  me !  alas !  my  brother  he  is  gone  ! 

Mezentius  would  not  live  after  his  son  : 

fNunc  vivo,  nec  adhuc  homines  lucemque  relinquo! 
Sed  linquam 

And  Pompey's  wife  cryed  out  at  the  news  of  her  husbands 
death. 

•  Cardan,  deconsol.  lib.  2.         »>  Seneca.  •  Benzo.  *Summo 

mane  ululatum  oriuntur,  peftora  percutientes,  &c,  miserabile  speftaculuro  cxh '■- 
bcutcs,  Ortclius,  in  Gnecia,         «  Catullus,  *  VirgU, 
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*  Turpe  mori  post  te  solo  non  posse  dolore, 

violenta  luctu,  et  nescia  tolerandi,  as  Tacitus  of  Agrippina, 
not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So,  when  she  heard  her 
son  was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  off  her  work,  changed  coun- 
tenance and  colour,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roring  down 
right : 

 subitus  miserae  calor  ossa  reliquit  j 

Excussi  manibus  radii,  revolutaque  pensa : 
Evolat  infoelix,  et  femineo  ululatu, 
Scissa  coinam. . . . 

Another  would  needs  run  upon  the  swords  point  after  Eury- 
alus  departure, 

0  Figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  o  Rutuli !  

O  let  me  dye !  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me! 
How  did  Achilles  take"  on  for  Patroclus  departure?  A  black 
cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed  him,  saith  Homer.  Jacob  rent 
his  clothes,  put  sack-cloth  about  his  loyns,  sorrowed  for  his 
son  a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would 
needs  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  his  son  (Gen.  37.  34). 
Many  yeares  after,  the  remembrance  of  such  friends,  of  such 
accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or  hear  of  it,  though 
it  concern  not  our  selves,  but  others.  Scaliger  saith  of  him- 
self, that  he  never  read  Socrates  death,  in  Plato's  Phoedon,  but 
he  wept:  c Austin  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  But,  howsoever  this  passion  of  sorrow  be  violent,  bitter, 
and  seiseth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  discreet  men,  yet  it  may 
surely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  For,  what  i,s  there  in 
this  life,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us  ?  or  that  we  should 
so  much  deplore  the  departure  of  a  friend  ?  The  greatest  plea- 
sures are  common  society,  to  enjoy  one  anothers  presence, 
feasting,  hawking,  hunting,  brookes,  woods,  hills,  musick, 
dancing,  8cc.  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  loss  of  time,  as  I  have 
sufficiently  declared. 

 edum  bibimus,  dum  serta,  unguenta,  puellas, 

Poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus. 

Whilst  we  drink,  prank  our  selves,  with  wenches  dally, 
Old  age  upon's  at  unawares  doth  sally. 

As  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have,  to  get  gold, 

»  Lucan.  b  3  Annal.  •  Virg.  j£n,  10.  *  Confess.  1. 1. 

e  JuvenaUs. 
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and  never  finde  if,  we  lose  md  neglect  eternity,  for  a  little 
momentary  pleasure,  which  we  cannot,  enjo^y,  nor  shall  ever 
attain  to  in  this  life;  We  abhorr  death,  pain,  and  griefe,  all  j 
and  yet  we  will  do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us 
from,  but  rather  voluntarily  thrust  our  selves  upon  it.  a  The 
lascivious  prcferrs  his  where  before  his  life,  or  good  estate;  an 
angry  man,  his  revenge;  a  parasite,  his  gut ;  ambitious,  ho- 
nour's :  covetous,  wealth  ;  a  iheef,  his  booty  ;  a  souldier,  his  r 
spoyi ;  we  abhorr  diseases.,  and  yet  we  pull  them  >vpon  us. 
\  re  are  never  better  or  freer  from  cares  than  when  we  sleep  j 
a  ;  yet,  which  we  so  much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a 
b<  oeruall  sleep;  and  why  should  it  (as  b  Epicurus  argues)  so 
h  n  ch  affright  us  ?  When  we  arc,  death  is  not :  but  when  death- 
i  hen  we" are  not:  our  life  is  tedious"  and  troublesome  unto 
him  that  lives  best  ;  c  'tis,  a  miserie  to  be  born,,  a  pain  to  live, 
a  trouble  to  dye  ;  death  makes  an  end  of  our  miseries ;  and  yet 
we  cannot  consider  of  it.  A  little  before  d  Socrates  drank  his 
potion  of  cicv.ta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfully  fare- 
well, and  concluded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence  :  My 
time  is  now  come  to  be  gone,  I  to  my  death,  you  to  live  on; 
lid  which  of  these  is  best,  God  alone  knows.  For  there  is  no 
pleasure  here,  but  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it,. repentance  follows  it. 
«  7/  I  feed  liberally,  I  am  likely  sick  or  surfeit ;  if  I  live  spa- 
ringly, my  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  allayed ;  I  am  well  neither 
full  nor  fasting,:  if  I  live  honest,  I  burn  in  lust ;  if  I  take  my 
pleasure,  I  tvre  and  starve  my  self,  and  do  injury  to  my  body 
and  soule.  f  Of  so  small  a  quantity  of  mirth,  how  muck 
sorrow  P  after  so  little  pleasure,  how  great  miserie  P  'Tis 
both  wayes  troublesome  to  me,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat 
and  provide  my  meat ;  cares  and  contentions  attend  me  all  day 
long,  feares  and  suspitions  all  my  life.  I  am  discontented;  and 
why  should  I  desire  so  much  to  live  ?  But  an  happy  death  will 
make  an  end  of  all  their  woes  and  miseries  ; 

Omnibus  una  meis  certa  medela  malis. 

Why  shouldst  thou  not  then  say,  with  old  Simeon,  since  thou 
art  so  well  affected,  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace ;  or,  with  Paul,  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with 
Christ  P  Beaia  mors,  quce  ad  beatam  vitam  aditum  ape- 

■  Araator  scortum  yfcas  prxponit,  iracundus  vindictam,  parasitus  gnlam,  ambitio- 
sus  honores,  avarus  opes,  miles  rapinam,  fur  praxlam ;  morbos  odiinus  et  acccr- 
simiis.  Card.  ^Seneca.    Ouum  nos  sumus,  mors  non  ade^t ;  cum  vero  mors 

adest,  turn  nos  non  sumus.  «  Bernard,  c.  3.  med.  Nasci  miserum,  vivere 

pcena,  angustia  mori.  «  Plato,  Apol.  Socratis,    Sed  jam  hora  est.  hinc  abire, 

&c-  e  Comedi  ad  satiutatem,  gra vitas  me  offend  it ;  parcius  edi,  non  est 

txpletum  desideritim ;  venereas  delicias  stjquor,  hinc  morbus,  lassitudo,  &c. 
f  Bern.  c.  3.med.  De  tantilla  laetitii,  quanta  tristitia;  post  tantam  voluptatem,  quam 
gravis  miseria  ? 
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rit;  'tis  a  blessed  hour  that  leads  us  to]  a  *  blessed  life;  and 
blessed  are  they  that  dye  in  the  Lord,  But  life  is  sweet;  and 
death  is  not  so  terrible  in  it  self  as  the  concomitants  of  it,  a 
loathsome  disease,  pain,  horrour,  &c.  and  many  times  the 
manner  of  it,  to  be  hanged,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  be 
burned  alive,  b  Servetus  the  heretick,  that  suffered  in  Ge- 
neva, when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  saw  the  execu- 
tioner come  with  fire  in  his  hand,  homo,  viso  ig?ie,  tarn  hor- 
rendum  exclamavit,  ut  universum  populum  pcrterrefecerit, 
rored  so  loud,  that  he  terrifyed  the  people.  An  old  Stoick 
would  have  scorned  this,  ft  troubles  some  to  be  unburyedj 
or  so : 

 c  non  te  optima  mater 

Condet  humi,  patriove  onerabit  membra  sepulcro : 
Alitibus  linquere  feris,  et  gurgite  mersum 
Unda  feret,  piscesque  impasti  vulnera  lambent : 

Thy  gentle  parents  shall  not  bury  thee., 
Amongst  thine  ancestors  entomb'd  to  be; 
But  feral  fowl  thy  carkass  shall  devour, 
Or  drowned  corps  hungry  fish  maws  shall  scour. 

As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  clone  with 
me  when  I  am  dead;  facilis  jactura  sepulcri:  I  care  not,  so 
long  as  I  feel  it  not  :  let  them  set  mine  head  on  the  pike  qf 
Tenariffe,  and  my  quarters  in  the  four  parts  of  the  worjd, 

 pascam  licet  in  cruce  cprvos: 

let  wolves  or  bears  devour  me  ; 

 Coelo  tegitnr  qui  non  habet  urnam  ; 

lhe  canopy  of  heaven  covers  him  that  hath  no  tombe.  So. 
likewise  for  our  friends,  why  should  their  departure  so  much 
trouole  us  ?  They  are  better,  as  we  hope;  and  for  what  then 
dost  thou  lament,  hs  those  do,  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time, 
(1  Thes.  4.  13)  that  have  no  hope  P  *Tis  fit  there  should  be 
some  solemnity. 

Sed  sepelire  decent  defunctum,  pectore  forti, 
Constantes,  unumque  diemfletu  indulgentes. 

Job's  friends  said  not  a  word  to  him  the  first  scaven  dayes,  but 
let  sorrow  and  discontent  lake  their  course,  themselves  sitting 
gad  and  silent  by  him.  d  When  Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sar- 
pedon,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that  some  sorrow 
is  good  ? 

•  Est  enim  mors  piorum  foelix  transitus  Ac.  labore  ad  refrigcrium,  de  expectatione  ad 
premium,  de  agonc  ad  bravium.        k  Vatieanus,  vita  ejus.        1  Luc.        *  11  9. 
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1  Quis  matrem,  nisj  mentis  iuops,  in  funerenati 
Flere  vetet  ? 

who  can  blame  a  tender  mother,  if  she  weep  for  her  children  ? 
Beside,  as  b  Plutarch  holds,  'tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament: 
indolentia  non  cuivis  eoniingii:  it  takes  away  mercy  and  pitty, 
not  to  be  sad ;  'tis  a  natural  passion  to  weep  for  our  friends,  an 
irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieve.  I  know  not  how,  (saith. 
Seneca)  but  sometimes' tis  good  to  he  miserable  in  miserie  :  and 
for  the  most  part  all  grief e  evacuates  it  self  by  tears  : 

— :  «  est  quaedam  flere  voluptas  : 

Expletur  lacfymis;  egerimrque,  dolor : 

yet,  after  a  dai/es  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thy  self  for  thy 
heaviness  (Ecclus.  38.  17).    $  Won  decet  defunctum  ignavo 
questu  prosequi:  'twas  Germanicus  advice  of  old,  that  we 
should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions,  to  be  desperately 
.sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannize ;  there's  indo- 
lenticears,  a  medium  to  be  kept :  we  do  not  (saith  c  Austin) 
forbid  men  to  grieve,  but  to  grieve  overmuch.  I  forbid  not  a 
man  to  be  angry ;  but  I  ask  for  what  cause  he  is  so?  ^  Not  to 
be  sad,  but  why  he  is  sad  P  Not  tofeare,  but  wherefore  is  he 
afraid  P  I  require  a  moderation  as  well  as  a  just  reason.  The 
Romans,  and  most  civil  commonwealths,  have  set  a  lime  to 
such  solemnities  :  they  must  not  mourn  after  a  certain  day  ;  or 
if  in  a  family  a  child  be  born,  a  daughter  or  a  son  marry  ed, 
some  state  or  honour  be  coif  erred,  a  brother  be  redeemed from 
his  bands,  a  friend  from  his  enemies,  or  the  like,  they  must 
lament  no  more.    And  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so  ;  to  what  end  is 
all  their  funeral  pomp,  complaints,  and  tears  ?  When  Socrates 
was  dying,  his  friends  Apollodorus  and  Crito,  with  some  others, 
were  weeping  by  him  ;  which  he  perceiving,  asked  them  what 
they  meant :  s  for  that  very  cause,  he  put  all  the  women  out 
of  the  room;  upon  which  words  oj  his,  they  were  abashed, 
and  ceased  from  their  tearsy    Lodovicus  Cortesius,  a  rich  law- 
yer of  Padua  (as  hBernardinus  Scardeonius  relates)  commanded 
by  his  last  will,  and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to  his  heir,  that 
no  funeral  should  be  kept  for  him, no  man  should  lament;  but, 
as  at  a  wedding,  musick  and  minstrels  to  be  provided ;  and, 

a  Ovid.  %  Consol.  ad  Apollon.  non  est  libcrtate  nostra  positum  non  dolere ; 

misericord iam  abolct,  &c,  c  Ovid.  4.  Trist.  ?  Tacitus,  lib.  4.  c  Lib.  9.. 
cap.  9.  de  civ'itate  Dei.  Non  quasro  cum  irascatur,  sed  cur  ;  non  utrum  sit  tristis, 
sed  unde  ;  non  utrum  timeat,  sed  quid  timcat.  f  Festus,  verbo  Minuitur. 

Luctui  dies  indicebatur,  cum  liberi  nascantur,  cum  frater  abit,  amicus  ab  hospite, 
raptivus  domum  redeat,  puella  desponsetur.  £  Ob  hanc  caussara  mulieres 

ablegaram,  ne  talia  facerent.  Nos,  ha;c  audientcs,  crubuimus,  et  destitimus alacry- 
pi\s,  h  Lib.  1.  class,  8.  de  claris  Jurisconsultis  Pat.winis. 
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instead  of  black  mourners,  he  took  order  a  that  twelve  virgins 
clad  in  green  should  carry  him  to  the  church.  His  will  and 
testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and  he  buryed  in  S*.  So- 
phie  s  church  b  Tullie  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter 
I  ulhola  s  death  at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed 
his  minde  with  some  philosophical  precepts  :  'then  he  began  to 
triumph  over  fortune  and  grief e,  and,  for  her  reception  into 
heaven,  to  be  much  more  joyed  than  'before  he  ivas  troubled 
for  her  loss.  Jf  an  heathen  man  could  so  fortifie  himself  from 
philosophy,  what  shall  a  Christian  from  divinity  ?  Why  doest 
thou  so  macerate  thy  self?  Tis  an  inevitable  chance,  the  first 
statute  in  Magna  Charia,  an  everlasting  act  of  parliament,  all 
must d  dye. 

*  Constat  aeterna  positumque  lege  est, 
Ut  constet  genitum  nihil. 

it  cannot  be  revoked  :  we  are  all  mortal  j  and  these  all-com- 
manding gods  and  princes  dye  like  men  : 

Involvit  humile  pariter  et  celsum  caput, 
iEquatque  sunamis  infima. 

O  weak  condition  of  humane  estate  !  Sylvius  exclaims  :  «  La- 
dislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  18  yeares  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  so  potent,  rich,  fortunate,  and  happy,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  friends,  amongt  so  many  h  physitians,  now  ready  to 
be  1  marryed,  in  36  hours  sickned  and  dyed.  We  must  so  be 
gone  sooner  or  later  all,  and,  as  Calliopius  inthecomcedy  took 
his  leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditours, 

Vos  valete  et  plaudite. — Calliopius  resensui. 

must  we  bid  the  world  farewell,  (exit  Calliopius)  and,  having 
now  plaid  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone.  Tombes  and  monu- 
ments have  the  like  fate: 

Data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulcris ; 

kingdomes,  provinces,  towns,  and  cities,  have  their  periods, 
and  are  consumed.  In  those  flourishing  times  of  Troy,  My- 
cenae was  the  fairest  city  in  Greece  ;  Groecice  cunctce  imperi- 
tabat ;  but  it,  alas  !  and  that  k  Assyrian  Nineve,  are  quite 
overthrown.  The  like  fate  hath  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian 
Thebes,  Delos,  commune  Groecice  conciliabulum,  the  common 
councel-house  of  Greece  ',  i  and  Babylon,  the  greatest  city  that 

»  Innuptac  puellse  amictas  viridibus  pannis,  &c.  b  Lib.  de  consol.  e  Prae- 
ceptis  philosophise  confirmatus  adversus  omnem  fortuna;  vim,  et  te  consecratS  in 
ecelumque  recepta,  tanta  affectus  laetitia  sum  ac  voluptate,  quantam  animo  caperc 
possum,  ac  exultare  plane  mihi  videor,  victorque  de  omni  dolore  et  fortnna  trium- 
pharc.  *Ut  lignum  uri  natum,  arista  secari,  sic  homines  mori.  e  Boeth* 

lib.  2.  met.  3.  r  Boeth.       k  Nic.  Hensel.    Breslagr.  fol.  47.  h  Twenty 

then  present.  1  To  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  seaventhof  France 

Obcunt  nocte=que  diesque,  Sec.  k  Assyriorum  regia funditus  deleta.  'Om- 
nium, quot  unquamsol  aspexit,  urbium  maxima. 
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ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  hath  nothing  now  but  walls  and 
rubbish  left. 

>  Quid  Pandioniae  restant,  nisi  nomen,  Athenae  ? 
ThusbPausanias  complained  in  his  times.  And  where  is  Troy 
it  self  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cyzicum,  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
all  those  Grecian  cities?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest 
towns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700000  inhabitants,  are 
now  decayed  :  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empedocles,  &c.  of  those 
mighty  numbers  of  people,  only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  rc- 
membred  amongst  the  Scythians  5  the  world  it  self  must  have 
an  end,  and  every  part  of  it.  Cceterre  igitW  urh'es  jrnnt  mor- 
iules,  as  Peter  cGillius  concludes  of  Constantinople;  hcecsane, 
qnamdiu  erunt  homines,  fit  fura  mild  videtur  immortalis  ;  but 
'tis  not  so:  nor  site,  nor  strength,  nor  sea,  nor  land,  can  vin- 
dicate a  city;  but  it  and  all  must  vanish  at  last,  And,  as  to  a 
traveller,  great  mountains  seem  plains  afar  off,  at  last  are  not 
discerned  at  all;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay: 

 1  nec  solidis  prodest  sua  machina  terris : 

the  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  in- 
volved in  perpetual  night. 

d  Returning  out  ofylsia,  when  I  sayled  from  JEgma  toward 
Megara,  I  began  (saith  Servius  Sulpitius,  in  a  consolatory 
epistle  of  his  to  Tullie)  to  view  the  countrey  round  about. 
jEgbia  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Pirceeus  on  the  right 
hand,  Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore, 
now  prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before  mine  eys  P  I  began  to 
think  with  myself,  Alas  !  why  are  we  men  so  much  disquieted 
with  the  departure  of  a  friend,  whose  life  is  much  shorter, 
e  when  so  many  goodly  cities  lye  luryed  before  us  ?  Remember, 
0  Servius,  thou  art  a  man  ;  and  with  that  I  was  much  con- 
firmed, and  corrected  myself.  Correct  then  likewise,  and 
comfort  thy  self  in  this,  that  we  must  necessarily  dye,  and  all 
dye,  that  we  shall  rise  again,  as  Tullie  held,  jucundiorque 
multo  congressus  nosier futurus,  quam  insuavis  el  acerbus  di- 
gressus,  our  secund  meeting  shall  be  much  more  pleasant,  thau 
our  departure  was  grievous. 

I,  but  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend,  my  sole  friend ; 

f  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis  ? 

And  who  can  blame  my  woe?  Thou  maist  be  ashamed,  I  say 
with  s  Seneca,  to  confess  it,  in  such  a  tempest  as  this  to  have 

1 

•Ovid.        ■  b Arcad.  lib.  8.         c  Pracfrt.  Topogr.  Constantinop.       6  Epist. 
Tull.  lib.  3.  c  Quum  tot  oppidorum  cadavera  ante  oculos  piojecta  jaccnt. 

fHor.  lib.  1.  Od,  24.  «  De  rcmcd.  foituit. 
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Jut  one  anchor;  go  seek  another  :  and,  for  his  part,  thou  dost 
him  great  mjury  to  desire  his  longer  life,    b  mU  thou  , 
him  crazed  and  sickly  still,  like  a  tyred  traveller  thai  comes 
weary  to  his  inn, .begin  his  journey  afresh,  or  to  be  freed  from 
his  miseries  P   Thou  kadst  more  need  rejoyce  that  he  is  none 
Another  complains  of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  yong  wife, 
(Nondum  sustulerat  flavum  Proserpina  crinem) 
such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever  had,  so  good  a  wife  :  but  she 
is  now  dead  and  cone,  / 

Lethasoque  jacet  condita  sarcophago. 
I  reply  to  him,  in  Seneca's  words,  if  such  a  woman  at  least 
ever  was  to  be  had,  c  he  did  either  sofinde  or  make  her  ;  if  he 
found  her,  he  may  as  happily  Jinde  another;  if  he  made  her,  as 
Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did  by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  in- 
form another; 

Et  bona  tam  sequitur,  quam  bona  prima  fuit : 
he  need  not  despair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  is  to  be  had. 
But  was  she  good  ?  Had  she  been  so  tryed  peradventure  as  that 
Ephesian  widow  in  Petronius,  by  some  swaggering  souldier, 
she  might  not  have  held  out.  Many  a  man  would  have  been 
willingly  rid  of  his  :  before  thou  wast  bound  ;  now  thou  art 
free  ;  dand  'tis  hut  a  folly  to  love  thy  fetters,  though  they  be 
of  gold.  Come  into  a  third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  fa- 
ther sighing  for  a  son,  a  pretty  child ; 

e  Impube  pectus,  quale  vel  impia 
Molliret  Thracum  pectora — 

— —  He  now  lyes  asleep, 

Would  make  an  impious  Thracian  weep"*« 

or  some  fine  daughter  that  dyed  yong, 

Nondum  experta  novi  gaudia  prima  tori— 

or  a  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father.  But  whv  ?  Trior 
exiit,  prior  intravit ;  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  fTu 
frustra  pius,  heu}  cWc.  What  ?  wouldst  thou  have  the  lawes 
of  nature  altered,  and  him  to  live  alwayes?  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  yong. 
And  why  on  the  other  side  shouldst  thou  so  heavily  take  the 
death  of  thy  little  son? 

e  Num,  quia  nec  fato,  merits  nec  morte,  peribat, 
Sed  miser  ante  diem — 

•  Erubesce,  tanta  tempestate  quod  ad  unam  anchoram  stabas.  fc  Vis  asgrum, 

ct  morbidum,  sitibundum  ?  gaude  potius  quod  his  malis  liberatus  sit.  c  Uxo« 

rem  bonam  aut  invenisti,  aut  sic  fecisti ;  si  inveneris,  aliam  habere  tc  posse  ex 
hoc  intelligamus :  si  feceris,  bene  speres;  salvus  est  artifex.  d  Stulti  est  com- 

pedes,  licet  aureas,  amare.      eHor.      fHor.  lib.  1,  Od,  24.      «  Virg.  4.  j£a. 
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he  dyed  before  his  time  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of 
his  age!  yet  was  he  not  mortal  ?  Hear  that  divine  'Epictetus  : 
If  thou  covet  iky  wife,  friends,  children,  should  live  alwayes, 
thou  art  afoot.  He  was- a  fine  child  indeed,  dignus  Apollineh 
lacrymis,  asweet,  a  loving,  afaire,  a  witty  child,  of  great  hope, 
another  Eteoncus,  whom  Pindarns  the  poet,  and  Aristidcs  the 
rhetorician,  so  much  lament;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he 
would  have  been  an  honest  man  ?  He  might  have  proved  a 
thtef,  a  rogue,  a  spendthrift,  a  disobedient  son,  vexed  and  gall- 
ed thee  more  than  all  the  world  beside  ;  he  might  have  wran- 
gled with  thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eteocles 
and  Polynices,  and  broke  thy  heart :  he  is  now  gone  to  eter- 
nity, as  another  Ganymede  in  the  b  flower  of  his  youth,  as  if 
he  had  risen,  saith  Plutarch,  from  the  midst  of  a  feast,  before 
lie  was  drunk  ;  the  longer  he  had  lived,  the  worse  he  would 
have  been,  and  quo  vita  longior,  (c  Ambrose  thinks)  culpa  nu- 
merosior,  more  sinful,  more  to  answer  he  would  have  had. 
If  he  was  naught,  thou  maist  be  glad  he  is  gone  ;  if  good,  be 
glad  thou  hadst  such  a  son.  Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good?  It 
may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are ;  and,  howsoever  he 
spake  theefaire,  peradventure  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that 
Icaro-Menippus  heard  at  Jupiter's  whispering  place  in  Lucian, 
for  his  fathers  death,  because  he  now  kept  him  short,  he  was 
to  inherit  much  goods,  and  many  faire  manors  after  his  decease. 
Or  put  case  he  was  very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy 
dead  son  expostulate  with  thee,  as  he  did  in  the  same  dLucian, 
Why  dost  thou  lament  my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that 
am  much  more  happy  than  thy  self?  what  misfortune  is  be- 
faln  me?  Is  it  because  I  am  not  bald,  crooked,  old,  rotten,  as 
thou  art?  What  have  1  lost  ?  some  of  your  good  chear,  gai/ 
clothes,  musick,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry  meetings, 
thalami  lubentias,  &c.  is  that  it  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  not 
to  hunger  at  all  than  to  eat :  not  to  thirst  than  to  drink  to  sa- 
tisfe  thirst :  not  to  be  cold  than  to  put  on  clothes  to  drive  away 
cold?  You  had  more  need  rejoyce  that  I  am  freed  from  dis- 
eases, agues,  cares,  anxieties,  livor,  love,  covetousness,  hatred, 
envy,  malice,  ihatlfeare  no  more  theeves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as 
you  do. 

•  Cap.  19.   Si  id  studes  ut  uxor,  amici,  liber!  perpetuo  vivant,  stultus  es. 
b  Deus,  qoos  diligit,  juvenes  rapit.    Menan.  <-•  Consol.  ad  Apol.  Apollomus 

films  tuus  in  flore  deccssit,  ante  nqs  ad  teternitatem  d  i^resius,  tamquam  e  convivio 
abiens,  priusquam  in  crrorem  aliquem  c  temulentia  incideret,  quales  in  lonea 
senecta  accidcrc  solent.  *  Tom.  1.  Tract,  dc  luccu.    Quid  me  mortuum 

miserum  vocas,  qui  te  sum  multo  foclicior?  aut  quid  acerbi  mihi  putas  contigisse  ?  an 
quia  non  sum  calvus,  senex,  ut  tu,  tacie  rugosus* incu  •  .  xc.  O  demem  !  quid 
tibi  vidctur  in  vita  boni?  nimmmi  ami.  iti-s.  r-  -vi  I. -in.jc  melius  non  esurire 
quam  ederc  ;  non  sitiie,  &c.  Gaude  potius  quod  morbo.s  ci  lebres  ci'lugeritu,  angorem 
aainai,  &c,    Ejulatus  quid  prodest  ?  quid  lacryniic,  &c. 
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•Id  cinerem  et  manes  credis  curare  sepultus? 

Do  they  concern  us  at  all,  think  you,  when  we  are  once  dead? 
Condole  not  others  then  overmuch;  wish  nut  cr  feare  thine 
own  death. 

l>  Summura  nec  metuas  diem,  nec  optes ; 
Ms  to  no  purpose^ 

Excessi  e  vitae  aerumnis  facilisque  lubensque, 
Ne  pejora  ipsa  morte  dehinc  videam  : 

I  left  this  irksome  life  with  all  mine  heart, 
Lest  worse  than  death  should  happen  to  my  part. 

c  Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  to  shew  his  willingness  to  dye,  and  tax 
those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart.  Weep  and  howl  no  more 
then  ;  'tis  to  small  purpose;  and,  as  Tullie  adviseth  us  in  the 
like  case,  non  quos  amlsimus,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit,  co- 
gitemus:  think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.  So 
Divid  did,  2  Sam.  12.  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted 
and  wept  ;  hut,  being  now  dead,  tuhy  should  I  fast  P  Can  I 
bring  him  again  f  I  shall  go  to  him  ;  hut  he  cannot  return  to 
we.  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intemperate,  a  weak,'a  silly, 
and  undiscreet  man.  Though  Aristotle  denye  any  part  of  in- 
temperance to  be  conversant,  about  sorrow,  I  am  of  d  Seneca's 
minde — he  that  is  wise  is  temperate ;  and  he  that  is  tempe- 
rate is  constant,  free  from  passion;  and  he  that  is  such  a 
one,  is  without  sorrow,  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The 
eThracians  wept  still  when  a  child  was  born,  feasted  and  made 
mirth  when  any  man  was  buryed  :  and  so  should  we  rather  be 
glad  for  such  as  dye  well,  that  they  are  so  happily  freed  from 
the  miseries  of  this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  yong 
Greek,  was  so  generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the 
poet  faigns  some  god  saying,  Silete,  homines;  -non  enitn  miser 
est,  &c.  be  quiet,  good  folks ;  this  yong  man  is  not  so  mi- 
serable as  you  think  ;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx'nor  Acheron, 
sed  gloriosus  et  senii  expers  heros,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields  :  he  now  enjoyes  that  happiness  which  your  great 
kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears  that  garland  for  which  ye 
contend.  If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot  mode- 
rate our  passions  in  this  behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all 
meanes,  by  doing  something  else,  thinking  of  another  subject. 
The  Italians,  most  part,  sleep  away  care  and  griefe,  if  it  un- 
seasonably seise  upon  them  ;  Danes,  Dutchmen,  Polanders, 

•  Virgil.  kMatt.  e  Chytrsus,  deliciis  Europae.  4  Epist.  85. 

•  Sjrdui,  dc  mor.  gen. 
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and  Bohemians  drink  it  down;  our  countreymen  go  to  playes. 
Do  something  or  other;  let  it  not  transpose  thee;  or,  1  y 

*  premeditation,  make  such  accidents  familiar,  as  Ulysses,  that 
wept  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  his  wife,  quod  paratus  esset  animo 
a  obfirmato  fPlut.  de  anim.  tranq.J  :  accustome  thy  self,  and 
harden  before  hand,  by  seeing  other  mens  calamities,  and 
applying  them  to  thy  present  estate : 

Pmevisum,  est  laevius,  quod  fuit  ante,  malum. 
I  will  conclude  with  bEpictetus,  If  thou  lovest  a  pot,  remem- 
ler,  'tis  but  a  pot  thou  lovest ;  and  thou  wilt  not  he  troubled 
when  'tis  broken :  if  thou  lovest  a  son  or  wife,  remember  they 
are  mortally  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient.  And  for 
false  feares  and  all  other  fortuite  inconveniences,  mischances, 
calamities,  to  resist  and  prepare  our  selves  not  to  faint,  is  best ; 

c  Stultum  est  timere  quod  vitari  non  potest ; 
'tis  a  folly  to  feare  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be  dis- 
couraged at  all. 

dNam  quisquis  trepidus  pavet  vel  optat, 
Abjecit  clypeum,  locoque  motus, 
Nectit,  qua  valeat  trahi,  catenam  : 

for  he  that  so  faints  or  feares,  and  yeelds  to  his  passion,  flings 
away  his  own  weapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  pulls 
a  beam  upon  his  own  head. 

MEMB.  VI.  . 

Against  Envy,  Livor,  Emulation,  Hatred,  Ambition^  Sc/f- 
love3  and  all  other  Affections, 

AGAINST  those  other  e passions  and  affections,  there  is 
no  better  remedy,  than  (as mariners,  when  they  go  to  sea, 
provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a  tempest)  to  furnish  our 
selves  with  philosophicall  and  divine  precepts,  other  mens  ex- 
amples ; 

f  Periculum  ex  aliis  facere,  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet : 

to  balance  our  hearts  with  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience, 
and  counterpoise  those  irregular  motions  of  envy,  livor,  spleen, 
hatred,  with  their  opposite  vertues,  as  we  bend  a  crooked 

*  Praemeditatione  facilem  redderc  quemque  casum.  Pkitarchus.  consolationc  ad 
Apollonium.  Assuefaccre  nos  casibus  debemus.  Tall,  lib.  3.  Tusculgn.  quavst, 
kCap.  8.  Si  ollam  diligas,  memento  tc  ollam  diligerc  :  non  pcrturbaberis  ea  coji- 
fracta  :  si  {ilium  aut  uxorem,  memento  hominem  a  tc  diligi,  &c.  -e  Seneca. 

*  Boeth.  lib.  1.  pros.  4.  e  Qui  invidiam  ferre  non  potest,  ferre  corttemptum 
cogitur.          f  Tcr.  Ileautont. 
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stuff  another  way  ;  to  oppose  "sufferance  to  labour)  patience 
to  reproach^  bounty  to  covetousness,  fortitude  to  pusillani- 
mity, meekness  to  anger,  humility  to  pride  ;  to  examine  our 
selves,  for  what  cause  we  arc  so  much  disquieted,  on  what 
ground,  what  occasion,  is  it  just  or  faigned  ?  and  then  either 
to  pacifie  our  selves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  object, 
contrary  passion,  or  premeditation.  Alcditari  securn  opc.rlet 
quo  pacto  adversam  a-rumnam ferat,  pericla,  damna,  exilia: 
"pcregre  rediens  semper  cogitet  aut  filii  peccatum,  out  uxoris 
mortem,  aut  morbum  fdice  ;  commnnia  esse  hcec  ;  fieri  posse  / 
lit  Tie  quid  ammo  sit  novum:  to  make  them  familiar,  even  all 
kinde  of  calamities,  that,  when  they  happen,  they  may  be  less 
troublesome  unto  us  b  fin  secundis  mecfitare,  quo  pacto  fera^ 
adversaj,  or  out  of  mature  judgement  to  avoid  the  effect,  or 
disannull  the  cause,  as  they  do  that  are  troubled  with  tooth-ake, 
pull  them  quite  out. 

cTJl  vivat  castor,  sibi  testes  amputat  ipse  : 
Tu  quoque,  siqua  nocent,  abjice,  tutus  ens. 

The  beaver  bites  off's  stones  to  save  the  rest : 
Do  thou  the  like  with  that  thou  art  opprest. 

Or,  as  thev  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few 
cudgels  how  to  avoid  an  enemies  blows,  let  us  arm  our  selves 
against  all  such  violent  incursions,  which  may  invade  our 
mindes.  A  little  experience  and  practice  will  inure  us  to  it; 
vetula  vulpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  hand  capitur ;  an 
old  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken  in  a  snare :  an  old  souldier  in  the 
world,  me  thinks,  should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready  to  re- 
ceive all  fortunes,  encounters,  and,  with  that  resolute  captain, 
come  what  may  come,  to  make  answer, 

 ,  1  non  ulla  laborum, 

O  virgo,  nova  mi  fades,  inopinave,  surgit : 
Omnia  percepi,  atque  animo  mecuin  ante  peregi, 

No  labour  comes  at  unawares  to  me; 
For  I  have  long  before  cast  what  may  be. 

 non  hoc  primum  mea  pectora  vulnus 

Senserunt ;  gruviora  tuli  

The  commonwealth  of  'Venice,  in  their  armoury,  have  this  in- 
scription, Happy  is  that  city  which  in  time  of  peace  thinks  of 
war,  a  fit  motto  for  every  mans  private  house  :  happy  is  the 

"Enlctctus,  c.  14.  Si  labor  objcctus  FucTit  tolerantia:,  convicium  paticntiar,  &c. 
m  ita  consucveris.  vitiis  non  obtemperabis.       .    >  Ter.  Phor.  -Alaat  Lmb  . 

•  vSg.  Su.  '  Nat.  Chytrsus,  delicti.  Europe,  iedix  civit*,  c;u*  tempo* 
pads  de  bcllo  cogitat. 
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man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault;  But  manv  times  wo 
complain,  repine  and  mutter  without  a  cause  ;  wfe  give  way  to 
passions,  we  may  resist,  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  na- 
ture, envious,  (as  be  confessed  to  Zopyrus  the  physiognomer, 
accusing  him  of  it)  frowarcl,  and  lascivious:  but,  as  he  was  So- 
crates, he  did  correct  and  amend  himself.  Thou  art  malicious, 
envious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious  ;  yet,  as 
thou  art  a  Christian,  correct  and  moderate  thyself.  *Tis  some- 
thing,  I  confess,  and  able  to  move  any  man,  to  see  himself 
contemned,  obscure,  neglected,  disgraced,  undervalued,  a lejt 
behind:  some  cannot  endure  it,  no  not  constant  Lipsius,  a 
man  discreet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this, 
as  his  words  express — b  collegas  olim,  qnos  ego  sine  fremitu 
non  inlueor,  nuper  terrcefilios,  nunc  Mcecenates  et  Agrippas 

hal'coy  summo  jam  rnonle  potitos.    But  he  was  much  to 

blame  for  it :  to  a  wise  staid  man,  this  is  nothing;  we  cannot 
all  be  honoured  and  rich,  all  Caesars;  if  we  will  be  content, 
our  present  state  is  good,  and,  in  some  mens  opinion,  to  be 
preferred.    Let  them  goon;  get  wealth,  offices,  titles,  honours, 
preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves,  by  chance,  fraud, 
imposture,  simony,  .and  indirect  meanes,  as  too  many  do,  bv 
bribery,  flattery,  and  parasiticall  insinuation,  by  impudence, 
and  time  serving:  let  them  climb  up  to  advancement  in  despite 
of  vcrtue  ;  let  them  go  bef  ore,  cross  me  on  very  side  ;  c  me  non 
offendunt,  mo  do  non  in  ocnlos  mcurrant3  (as  he  said,  correct- 
ing his  former  errour)  they  do  not  offend  me,  so  long  as  they 
run  out  into  mine  eys.    I  am  inglorious  and  poor/  composita 
paupertaie,  but  I  live  secure  and  quiet :  they  are  dignified,  but 
have  great  meanes,  pomp  and  state  ;  they  are  glorious  ;  but 
what  have  they  with  it  ?  d  env y,  trouble,  anxiety,  as  much  /«- 
lour  to  maintain  their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it  at  first. 
I  am' contented  with  my  fortunes,  spectator  e  longinquo}  and 
love 

Neptunum  procul  e  terra  spectare  furentcm  :  v 

he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied  with  his  :  but  what  e  nets  he 
by  it?  to  have  all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen;  not 
one  of  a,  thousand,  but  he  hath  done  more  worthy  of  dispraise 
and  animadversion,  than  commendation  ;  no  belter  meanes  to 
help  this  than  to  be  private.  Let  them  run,  ride,  strive  as  so 
many  fishes  for  a  crum,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cosen, 

»  Occupet  extremum  scabies;  mihi  turpe  relinqui  est.  Hor.  b  Lipsius.  epist 
miaest.  lib  1.  ep.  7.  -  Lipsius,  epist.  lib.  i.  epist.  7.  «  Gloria  comitem 

habct  invidiam  ;  pari  oncre  premitur  retinendo  ac  acquirendo.  >=  Q„id  aliud 

arnbitiosus  sibi  parat,  quam  ut  prouia  ejus  pateant  ?  nemo  vivcn«  qui  nun  habet  in 
vita  plura  vituperatione  quam  laude  digua ;  his  malis  uon  melius  occurritui,  quain 
si  bene  fatueris.  * 
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collogue,  temporize,  and  fleere,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealth, 
honour,  a  and  get  what  they  can    it  offends  me  not : 

— *  1  me  mea  tell  us 

Lare  secreto  tutoquc  tegat, 

I  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes, 

c  — Vivo  et  regno  simul  isfa  relinquens, 

I  have  learned,  in  vjhat  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  le  con- 
tented (Philip.  4.  11.):  come  what  can  come,  I  am  prepared  : 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem : 

am  the  same.  I  was  once  so  mad  to  bustle  abroad,  and 
seek  about  for  preferment,  tyre  myself,  and  trouble  all  my 
friendsj  sed  nihil  labor  tantusprofecit ;  nam  dam  alios  amico- 
rum  mors  avocat,  aliis  ignotus  sum,  his  invisus ;  alii  large  pro- 
mittunt ;  intercedunt  illi  mecum  soliciti;  hi  vand  spe  lactant ; 
dum  alios  ambio,  hos  capto,  illis  innotesco,  cetas  perit,  anni 
dejluunt,  amici  fatigantur,  ego  deseror,  etjam,  mundi  teesus, 
humanoeque  satur  infidelilatis,  acquiesco.  And  so  I  say  still ; 
although  I  may  not  denye,  but  that  I  have  had  some  d  bountif'ull 
patrons,  and  noble  benefactours,  ne  sim  interim  ingratus,  and 
1  do  thankfully  acknowledge  it,  I  have  received  some  kindness, 
(quod  Dens  illis  beneficium  rependatj  si  non  pro  votis,  fortasse 
pro  mentis,  more  peradventure  than  I  deserve,  though  not  to 
jny  desire,  more  of  them  than  I  did  expect,  yet  not  of  others 
to  my  desert ;  neither  am  I  ambitious  or  covetous,  all  this  while, 
or  aSuffenus  to  myself;  what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice  or 
alteration  shall  stand.  And  now,  as  a  mired  horse  that  strug- 
gles at  first  with  all  his  might  and  main  to  get  out,  but,  when 
he  sees  no  remedy,  that  his  beating  will  not  serve,  lyes  still,  I 
have  laboured  in  vain,  rest  satisfied,  and  if  I  may  usurp  that 
Df e  Prudentius, 

Inveni  povtum.    Spes  et  Fortuna,  valete  ! 
Nil  mihi  vobiscum :  ludite  nunc  alios. 

Mine  haven's  found  :  Fortune  and  Hope,  adieu ! 
Mock  others  now:  for  I  have  done  with  you. 

»  Et  omnes  f?ma  per  urfces  garrula  laudct.  b  Sen.  Her.  Fur.  c  Hor. 

""The  right  honourable  Lady  Frances  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter.  The  Lord 
.Berkley.  e  Distichon  ejus  in  militem  Christianum,  e  Graeco.    Engraven  onthe 

Jomb  of  Fr.  Puccius  the  Florentine,  in  Rome.    Chytrtus,  in  dcliciis. 
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Against  Repulse,  Abuses,  Injuries,  Contempts,  Disgraces, 
Contumelies,  Slanders,  Scoff es,  &c. 

I May  not  yet  conclude,  or  think  to  appease  passions,  or 
quiet  the  minde,  till  such  time  as  I  have  likewise  removed 
some  other  of  their  more  eminent  and  ordinary  causes,  which 
produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discontents.  To  divert  all  I 
cannot  hope;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest,  is  that 
which  I  aim  at. 

Repulse.']  Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  dis- 
content, but,  to  an  understanding  man,  not  so  hardly  to  be 
taken.  Cassar  himself  hath  been  denyed;  aand  when  two  stand 
equall  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike,  one  of 
necessity  must  lose.  Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so  grievously? 
It  halh  been  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thy  self  to  denye  others. 
If  every  man  might  have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be 
deified,  emperours,  kings,  princes;  if  whatsoever  vain  hope 
suggests,  unsalable  appetite  affects,  our  preposterous  judge- 
ment thinks  tit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  in 
an  instant,  a  meer  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him 
that  is  repelled,  that  dignities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  alwayes 
given  by  desert  or  worth,  but  for  love,  affinity,  friendship, 
affection,  bgreat  mens  letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are  bought 
and  sold.  c Honours  in  court  are  bestowed,  not  according  to 
mens  vertices  and  good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  ob- 
serves) ;  but,  as  every  man  hath  meanes,  or  more  potent  friends , 
so  he  is  preferred.  With  us  in  France  (d  for  so  their  own 
countrey  man  relates)  most  part  the  matter  is  carry  ed  by  favour 
and  grace;  he  that  can  get  a  great  man  to  be  his  mediatour, 
runs  away  with  all  the  preferment.  Indignissimus  plerumque 
prcefertur,  Vatinius  Catoni,  illaudatus  laudatissimo : 

 servi  dominantur :  aselli 

Ornantur  phaleris;  dephalerantur  equi. 

An  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  mans  seat;  and  the  common  people 

*  Paedarctus,  in  300  Lacedaemoniorum  numerum  non  eleftus,  risit,  gratulari  se 
dicens  civitatem  habere  300  cives  se  meliores.  b  Kissing  goes  by  favour. 

c  ifcncas  Syl.  de  miser,  curial.  Dantur  honores  in  curiis.  non  secundum  honores 
et  virtutes-,  sed  ut  quisque  ditiorest  atque  potentior,  eo  magis  honoratur.  ,  <»  Sc- 

sellius,  lib.  2.  de  repub.  Gallorum.  Favore  apud  nos  et  gratia  plerumque  resagitur; 
etqui  commodum  aliquem  natli  sunt  intercessorem,  aditutn  fere  habent  ad  omnu 
praefefturas. 
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hold  him  learned,  grave  and  wise.  One  professeth  (a Cardan, 
well  notes)  for  a  thousand  crowns;  but  he  deserves  not  ten  ; 
when  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  cannot  get  ten.  Salari\ 
itm  non  dat  multis  salem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts,  as 
coaches;  and  oftentimes  which  Machiavel  seconds,  ^principes 
lion  sunt,  qui  ob  insignem  virtutem  principatu  digni  sunt;  he" 
that  is  most  worthy  wants  employment ;  he  that  hath  skill  to 
be  a  pilot  wants  a  ship ;  and  he  that  could  govern  a  common- 
wealth, a  world  it  self,  a  king  in  conceit,  wants  meanes  to  ex-i 
crcise  his  worth,  hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage.  And  ycl 
all  this  while  he  is  a  better  man  that  is  fit  to  raign,  etsi  careat 
regno,  though  he  want  akingdome,  cthan  he  that  hath  one,  and 
knows  not  how  to  rule  it9  A  lion  serves  not  alwayes  his  keep- 
er, but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion;  and,  as  dPolydore 
Virgil  hath  it,  multi  reges,  utpupilli,  ob  inscitiam  non  regunt, 
sed  reguntur.  Hieron  of  Syracuse  was  a  brave  kine:,  but  wanted 
a  kingdome ;  Perseus  of  Macedon  had  nothing  of  a  king  but 
the  bare  name  and  title;  for  he  could  not  govern  it:  so  great 
places  are  often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons  unrespected. 
Many  times  too  the  servants  have  more  meanes  than  the  ma- 
sters whom  they  serve;  which  eEpictetus  counts  an  eye-sore 
and  inconvenient.  But  who  «an  help  it?  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  in  these  dayes  to  see  a  base  impudent  asse,  illiterate,  un- 
worthy, unsufficient,  to  be  preferred  before  his  betters,  because 
he  can  put  himself  forward,  because  he  looks  big,  can  bustle 
in  the  world,  hath  a  faire  outside,  can  temporize,  collogue, 
insinuate,  or  hath  good  store  of  friends  and  mony  ;  whereas  a 
more  discreet,  modest,  and  better  deserving  man  shall  lye  hid 
or  have  a  repulse.  'Twas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which 
Tircsias  advised  Ulysses  in  the  fpoet. 

Accipe,  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere,  &c. 

is.  still  in  use ;  lye,  flatter  and  dissemble:  if  not,  as  he  concludes, 

Ergo  pauper  eris, 

then  go  like  a  begger,  as  thou  art.  Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Lipsius,  Budaeus,  Cardan,  liv'd  and  dyed  poor.  Gesner  was 
a  silly  old  man,  baculo  innixus,  amongst  all  those  huffing  car- 
dinals, swelling  bishops,  that  flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode 
on  foot-clothes.    It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdome, 

•  Imperitus  periti  mimus  ocenpat,  et  sic  apnd  vulgus  habetur.  I  He  profitctur  mille  j 
eoronatis,  cum  nec  decern  mcreatur;  alius  e  diverso  mille  digiius,  vix  decern  const-  ' 
qui  potest.  k  Epist.  dedic.  disput.  Zeubbeo  Jiondeinontio,  et  Cosmo  Kucelaio.  j 
«  Quam  is  qui  rcgnat,  et  regnahdi  sit  imperitus.  d  Lih.  11.  hist.         •  Mimstri  1 

loeupletioies  sunt  iis  quibus  ministratur.  f  Hor.  lib.  %  Sat.  J. 
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that  prcferrs  men,  (the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  lattel 
to  the  strong)  but,  as  the  wise  man  said,  a  chance,  and  some- 
times a  ridiculous  chance  :  b  casus  plerumque  ridiculus  multos 
elevavit,    *Tis  fortunes  doings,  as  they  say,  which  made  Bru- 
tus now  dying  exclaim,  0  -miser a  virtus  !  ergo  nihil  quam  ver- 
ba eras  !  atc/ue  ego  te  lanquam  rem  cxercebam  :  sed  tu  servie- 
bas  fortunes.    Beleeve  it  hereafter,  O  my  friends  !  Vertue 
serves  fortune.    Yet  be  not  discouraged  (O  my  weli  deserving 
spirits)  with  this  which   I  have  said  :  it  may  be  otherwise  ; 
though  seldome,  I  confess,  yet  sometimes  it  is.    But,  to  your 
farther  content,  I'll  tell  you  a  c  tale.    In  Moronia  pia,  or  Mo- 
ronia  felix,  I  know  not  whether,  nor  how  long  since,  nor  in 
what  cathedrall  church,  a  fat  prebend  full  void.    The  carkass 
scarce  cold,  many  suters  were  up  in  an  instant.    The  first  had 
rich  friends,  a  good  purse ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  out- bid  any 
man  before  he  would  lose  it ;  everv  man  supposed  he  should 
carry  it.    The  secund  was  my  Lord  Bishops  chaplain  (iti 
whose  srift  it  was)  :  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  have  it-.  The 
third  was  nobly  born  ;  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his  great 
parents,  patrons,  and  allies.    The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth  ; 
he  had  newly  found  out  strange  mysteries  in  chymistry,  and 
other  rare  inventions,  which  he  would  detect  to  the.  publike 
good.    The  fifth  was  a  painfull  preacher;  and  he  was  com- 
mended by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt;  he  had  all  their 
hands  to  his  certificate.    The  sixth  was  the  prebendaries  son 
lately  deceased  ;  his  father  dyed  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left 
a  wife  and  many  poor  children.   The  seaventh  stood  upon  faire 
promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been  former- 
ly made  for  the°next  place  in  his  Lordships  gift.     The  eiohth 
pretended  great  losses,  and  what  he  had  suffered  for  the 
church,  what  pains  he  had  taken  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and 
besides  he  brought  noble  mens  letters.  The  ninth  had  marryed 
a  kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.    The  tenth 
was  a  foraign  doctor,  a  late  convert,  and  wanted  meanes.  The 
eleventh  would  exchange  for  another;  he  did  not  like  the  for- 
mers site,  could  not  agree  with  his  neighbours  andfellowes  up- 
on any  terms  ;  he  would  be  gone.    The  twelfth  and  last  was 
(a  suter  in  conceit)  a  right  honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  ex- 
cellent schollar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  private  in  the  univer- 
sity ;  but  he  had  neither  meanes  nor  mony  to  compass  it; 
besides  he  hated  all  such  courses ;  he  could  not  speak  for  him- 
self, neither  had  he  any  friends  to  solicit  his  cause,  and  there- 
fore made  no  sute,  could  not  expect,  neither  did  he  hope  for, 

»  Solomon,  Ecclcs.  9.11.  k  Sat.  Menip.  'Talc  quid  est  apud 

Valent.  Andrcam,  Apolog.  manip.  5.  apol.  39.  K 
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or  look  after  it.  The  good  bishop,  amongst  a  jury  of  compe- 
titors, thus  perplexed,  and  not  yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on 
whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  accord,  nicer  motion, 
and  bountiful!  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  student, 
altogether  unknown  to  him  but  by  fame  ;  and,  to  be  briefe,  the 
academical  schollar  had  the  prebend  sent  him  for  a  present. 
The  news  was  no  sooner  published  abroad,  but  all  good  stu- 
dents rejoyced,  and  were  much  cheered  up  with  it,  though 
some  would  not  beleeve  it ;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  it  was 
a  miracle ;  but  one  amongst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and 
said,  Nunc  juvat  tandem  studiosum  esse,  et  Deo  intcgro  corde 
servire.  You  have  heard  my  tale;  but,  alas  !  it  is  but  a  talc, 
a  meer  fiction;  'twas  never  so,  never  like  to  be;  and  so  let  it 
rest.  Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth  and  honour,  for- 
tune and  preferment  ;  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must 
scamble  as  he  may,  and  shift  as  he  can  ;  yet  Cardan  comforted 
himself  with  this,  a  the  star  Fomahant  would  make  him  im- 
mortally and  that  b  after  his.  decease  his  bookes  should  be 
found  in  ladies  studies. 

c  Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori. 

But  why  shouldst  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas,  so  to 
heart?  Tt  may  be  thou  art  not  fit ;'  but,  as  a  d  child  that  puts, 
on  his  fathers  shooes,  hat,  head-peece,  breast-plate,  breeches, 
or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one  or  wear 
the  other;  so  wouldst  thou  do  by  such  an  office,  place,  or 
magistracy  :  thou  art  unfit ;  and  what  is  dignity  to  an  unwor-; 
thy  man,  but  (as  eSalvianus  holds)  a  gold  ring  in  a  swines 
snout?  Thou  art  a  brute.  Like  a  bad  actor  (so  f  Plutarch 
compares  such  men)  in  a  tragedy,  (diademafert  at,  vox,  non, 
auditurj  thou  wouldst  play  a  kings  part,  but  aetest  a  clown, 
speakest  like  an  asse. 

e  Magna  petis,  Phaethon,  et  quae  non  viribus  istis,  &c. 

As  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedec,  did  ask  they  knew, 
not  what;  nescis,  temerarie,  nescis  ;  thou  dost,  as  another  Suf- 
fenus,  overween  thyself ;  thou  art  wise  in  thine  own  conceit, 
but  in  other  mens  more  mature  judgement  altogether  unfit  to 
manage  such  a  business.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving 
than  any  of  thy  rank,  God  in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee 
for  some  other  fortunes  :  sic  superis  visum.  Thou  art  humble, 
as  thou  art :  it  may  be,  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  thou 
wouldst  have  forgotten  God  and  thy  self,  insulted  over  others, 

•  Stella  Fomshant  immortaliUtem  dabit.          b  Lib.  de  lib.  propriis.  1  Hor. 

'  Qui  induit  thoraccm  aut  galeam,  &c.             '  Lib.  4.  de  gubcr.  Dei.  Quid  etf 

d  ignitas  indigno,  nisi  circulus  aureus  in  naribus  suis  ?     f  In  Lysandro.  «  Ovid» 
Met. 
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contemned  thy  friends,  a  been  a  block,  a  tyrant,  orademi-god; 
sequ.iiurque  superbm  fhrmdm  :  "therefore,  saith  Ch  17 sos tome, 
good  men  do  not  always Jinde  grace  and  favour,  lest  they  should 
le  puffed  up  with  turgent  titles,  grow  insolent  and  proud. 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  offensive,  and  so  much  the  more 
in  that  they  think,  veterem  ferendo,  iuvi/ant  novam,  by  taking 
one,  they  provoke  another :  but  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion :  for, 
if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end  of  abusing  each  other; 
lis  litem  general ;  'tis  much  better  with  patience  to  bear,1  or 
quietly  tcfput  it -up.    If  an  asse  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall 
I  strike  him  again  ?  and,  when  chis  wife  Xantippe  stroke  and 
misused  him,  to  some  friends  that  would  have  had  him  strike 
her  again,  he  replyed  that  he  would  not  make  them  sporty  or 
that  they  should  stand  by  and  say  Eia,  Socrates  !  eia,  Xan- 
tippe !  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  more  by 
clapping  of  hands.    Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods, 
friends,  fortunes,  upon  small  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other 
mens  procurements,  with  much  vexation  of  spirit  and  anguish 
of  minde  ;  all  which,  with  good  advice,  or  meditation  of 
friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had 
taken  place.    Patience,  in  such  cases,  is  a  most  soveraign  re- 
medy, to  put  up,  conceal,  or  disemble  it,  to  d  forget  and  forgive, 
*not  seaven,  but  seaventy  seaven  limes;  as  often  as  he  repents, 
forgive  him;  Iytik.  17-3.  as  our  Saviour  eujoyns  us,  stroken, 
to  turn  the  other  side :  as  our  f  Apostle  perswades  us,  to  recom- 
mence no  man  evil,  but,  as  much  as  is  possible,  to  have  peace 
with  all  men  :  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap 
burning  coles  upon  our  adversaries  head.    g  For,  if  you  put  up 
tvrong,  (as  Chrysostome  comments)  you  get  the  victory  >•  he ( 
that  loseth  his  mony,  loselh  not  the  .conquest  in  this  our  philo- 
sophy. Tf  he  eontend  with  thee,  submit  thyself  unto  him  first; 
yeeld  to  him.    Durum  el  durum  non  faciunt  murum,  as  the 
diverb  is  ;  two  refractory  spirits  will  never  agree;  the  only 
meanes  to  overcome,  is  to  relent;  olsequio  vinces,  Euclid 
(in  Plutarch),  when  his  brother  had  angred  him,  swore  he 
•would  be  revenged ;  but  he  gently  replyed,  h  Let  me  not  live,  if 
J  do  not  make  thee  to  love  me  again  ;  upon  which  meek  answer 
he  was  pacified. 

1  Flectitur  obsequio  curvatus  ab  arbore  ramus  : 
Frangis,  si  vires',  experiare  tuas. 

. a  Magistratus  virum  indicat.  b  Ideo  boni  viri  aliquando  gratiam  non  accipi* 

«nt,  ne  in  superbiam  eleventur  ventositaie  jacLantiae,  ne  altitudo  muneris  ne^ligenti- 
oresemciat.  c  ^.lian.  *  Injurianim  remedium  est oblivio.  'Mat  18.22. 
Mat.  5.  39.  f  Rom.  12.  17.  e Si  toleras  injuriam.  vicTor  evadis;  qui  enim 
pecuniis  piivatus  est,  noo  est  privatus  viftoria  in  hac  philosophia.  h  Dispcream, 
nisi  te  ultus  fuer©  :  dispeream,  nisi  ut  me  deinceps  ames  efFectro.  1  Joach.  Came- 
laritLS,  Embl.  21.  cent.  1. 
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A  branch,  if  easily  bended,  yeelds  to  thee  : 
Pull  hard,  it  breaks;  the  difference  you  see. 

The  noble  family  of  the  Columni  in  Rome,  when  they  were  ex- 
pelled the  city  by  that  furious  Alexander  the  sixth,  gave  the 
bending  branch  therefore  as  an  imprest,  with  this  motto, 
Flecti  potest,  frangi  nun  potest,  tosignifie  that  he  might  break 
them  by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop;  for  they  fled, 
in  the  midst  of  their  hard  usage,  to  the  kingdome  of  Naples, 
and  were  honourably  entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  their  calling.  Gentleness  in  this  case  might  have, 
done  much  more ;  and,  let  thine  adversary  be  never  so  per- 
f  verse,  it  may  be  by  that  meanes  thou  maist  win  him  ;  *  favore 
et  benevolentid  etiani  immanis  animus  mansuescit ;  soft  words 
pacifie  wrath,  and  the  fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome  ; 
ba  generous  lion  will  not  hurt  a  beast  that  lyes  prostrate,  nor 
an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is  infestits  inftstis,  a 
terrour  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make 
resistance.  It  was  the  symbol  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of, 
Savoy ;  and  he  was  not  mistaken  in  it;  for 

cQuo  quisque  est  major,  magis  est  placabilis  irse; 
Et  faciles  motus  mens  generosa  capit. 

A  greater  man  is  soonest  pacified, 
A  noble  spirit  quickly  satisfied. 

It  is  reported  by  d  Gualter  Mapes  an  old  historiographer  of 
ours,  (who  lived  400  yeares  since)  that  king  Edward  senior, 
and  Leolin  prince  of  Wales,  being  at  an  interview  near  Aust 
upon  Severn  in  Glocestershire,  and  the  prince  sent  for,  refused 
to  come  to  the  king,  he  would  needs  go  over  to  him:  which 
Leolin  perceiving,  "went  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  and  un- 
bracing his  boat,  would  have  camjed  him  out  upon  his  shoul* 
ders,  adding  that  his  humility  and  wisdome  had  triumphed  over 
his  pride  and  folly  ;  and  thereupon  was  reconciled  unto  him, 
and  did  his  homage.  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him,  put  it  up; 
if  thou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine,  an  imitator  of 
Christ  ,f  (for  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought 
no  revenge)  thou  wilt  pray  for  thine  enemies,  *and  bless  them 
tiiat  persecute  thee  ;  be  patient,  meek,  humbie,  he.  An  ho- 
nest man  will  not  offer  thee  injury;  probus  non  vult ;  if  he 

8  Heliodorus.  *  Reipsn  reperi  nihil  esse  hnmini  melius  facilitate  et  clemcntia» 

Ter.  Adelph.  c  Ovid.  d  Cambden,  in  Glouc.  c  Usque  ad  pectus  ingiessus 
est  aquam,  et  cymbam  ample&ens,  sapientissime  rex,  ait,  tua  humilites  mcam  vicit  su- 
perbiam,  et  sapient ia  triumphavit  ineptiam ;  collum  ascende  quod  contra  te  fatuus  erexi, 
intrabis  terram,  quam  hodie  fecit  tuam  benignitas,  &c.  f  Chrysostome.  Contu- 

meliis  affeftus  est,  et  eas  pertulit;  opprobriis,  ncc  ultuscst;  verbcribus  casus,  nec 
viccm  reddidit,  *  Rom.  12.  14, 
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were  a  branding  knave,  'tis  his  fashion  so  to  do;  where  is 
least  heart,  is  most  tongue;  mo  quisqne  stultior,  eo  magis 
insolescit,  the  more  sottish  he  is,  still  the  more  indent. 
»  Do  not  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  Jolly.    It  he  be  thy 
supcriour,  bbear  it  by  ail  meanes;  grieve  not  at  it  ;  let  him  take 
his  course,    Anytus  and  Melitus  "may  hill  me, 
fmrt  ?22<?— as  that  generous  Socrates  made  answer  in  like  case. 
Mens  immota  manet:  though  the  body  be  torn  in  peeces  by 
wild  horses,  broken  on  the  wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs, 
the  soule  cannot  be  distracted.     'Tis  an  ordinary  thing  for 
great  men  to  vilifie  and  insult,  oppress,  injure,  tyrannize,  to 
Take  what  .liberty  they  list ;  and  who  dare  speak  against?  Mi- 
serum  est  ah  eo  IgbM,  a  quo  non  possis  queri,  a  miserable  thing 
'tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from  whom  is  no  appeal :  dand  not 
safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and. punish  a  man 
at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  Ppllio  was  ware  of,  wjien 
Octavianus  provoked  him.     'Tis  hard,  I  confess,  to  be  so  in- 
jured; one'of  Chilo's  three  difficult  things— c  to  keep  counsell, 
spend  his  time  well,  put  up  injuries :   but  be  thou  patient, 
.  and  leave  revenge  unto  the  Lord.    f  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  1 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.    I  know,  the  Lord  (saith  sDavid) 
will  avenge  the  afflicted,  and  judge  the  poor.     No  man  (as 
>'  Plato  farther  adds)  can  so  severely  punish  his  adversary ,  as 
God  will  such  as  oppress  miserable  men. 

1  lterum  ille  rem  judicatam  judicat, 
Majoreque  mulcta  mulctar. 

If  there  be  anv  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it 
shall  be  so  ;  if  thou  beleevest  the  one,  beleeve  the  other :  erit, 
erit,  it  shall  be  so.  Nemesis  comes  after,  sero  sed  serio  :  slay 
but  a  little;  and  thou  shalt  see  God's  judgement  overtake 
him. 

*  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  poena  claudo. 

Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1.  Sam. 
15,  33:  thy  sword  hath  made  many  women  childless;  so 
shall  thy  mother  be  childless  amongst  other  ivomen.  It  shall 
be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others.  Conradinus,  that 
brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well  prepared  army  into 

»  Pro.  b  Contend  not  with  a  greater  man,  Pro.  1  Occidcre  possunt. 

*  Non  facile  aut  tutum  in  eum  scribere,  qui  potest  proscriberc.  e  Arcana  taccre, 

otium  recte  collocarc,   injuriam  posse  fene.  difficillimum.  fRom.  12. 

«Psa.  72.  4.  h  Nullus  tarn  severe  inimicum,  suum  ulcisci  potest,  .quam 

Dcus  solet  miscrorum  oppressores.  » Arclurus,  in  Plaut.  k  Hor, 

3.  od.  2, 
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the  kingdome  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  king  Charles 
and  put  to  death  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  :  a  little  alter  (ultio- 
nem  Conradini  mortis,  Pandulphus  Collimitius,  Hist.  Neap 
lib.  5.  calls  it  J  king  Charles  his  own  son,  with  500  nobles' 
was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.    Not  in  this 
only,  but  in  all  other  .offences,  cjuo  quisquepeccat,  in  eo  puni- 
etu.r,  athey  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  kinde,  in  the  same 
part,  like  nature  5  eye,  with  or  in  the  eve,  head,  with  or  in  the 
head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with  effects  of  lust  r 
let  them  march  on  with  ensigns  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on, 
trumpets  sound .  taratantara,  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the 
spoyl  of  countreys,  murder  infants,  deflower  virgins,  destroy 
burn,  persecute,  and  tyrannize  ;  they  . shall  be  fully  rewarded  at 
last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and  that  to  their 
desert. 

kAd  generum  Cereris  sine  caede  et  sanguine  pauci 
Descendunt  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyranni. 

Few  tyrants  in  their  beds  do  dye, 
But  st;ib'd  or  maim'd  to  hell  they  hie. 

Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of 
God's  justice  to  punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneu- 
mon doth  a  crocodile^  They  shall  be  recompcnced  according 
to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was  hanged  on  the  gal- 
lows he  provided  for  Mordecai;  they  shall  have  sorrow  of 
heart,  and  he  destroyed  from  under  the  heaven,  Thre.  3.  64, 
65.  66.  Only  be  thou  patient:  c  vincit,  qui  patitur :  and  in 
the  end  thou  shalt  be  crowned.  Yea,  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to 
do  this;  flesh  and  blood  may  not  abide  it ;  'Tis  grave!  grave! 
110  (Chrysostome  rcplyes)  non  est  grave,  0  homo;  'tis  not  so 
grievous;  d  neither  had  God  commanded  it,  if  it  had  been  so 
difficult.  But  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  Easily,  as  he  follows 
it,  if  thou  shall  look  to  heaven,  behold  the  beauty  of  it>  and 
what  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  put  up  injuries.  But, 
if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi  repellere,  as  the  custome  of 
the  world  is,  to  right  thy  self,  or  hast  given  just  cause  of 
offence,  'tis  no  injury  then,  but  a  condign  punishment;  thou, 
hast  deserved  as  much  ;  a  te  principium  ;  in  te  recidit  crimen, 
quodatefuitj  peccdsti;  quiesce,  as  Ambrose  expostulates 
with  Cain,  lib.  3.  de  Abel  et  Cain.  eDionysius  of  Syracuse, 
in  his  exile,  was  made  stand  without  door :  patienter  feren- 
dum ;  fortasse  nos  tale  quid  fecimus,  quum  in  honore  essemus ; 

■Wisd.ll.  5.  fc  Juvenal.  c  Apud  Christianos,  non  qui  patitur, 

sedqui  facit  iniuriam.  miser  est.  Leo.  ser  '  Neque  precepisset  Deus  si 

grave  fnisset;  seel  qu^  ntione  potero  ?  facile,  si  caelum  suspexeris,  et  ejus  pulchri- 

tudincm,  ct  quod  pollicetur  Deus,  &c.  •  Valer.  lib.  4.  cap.  6. 
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he  wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his  own 
pril  and  scorn,, which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly 
Shewed  others.    'T»s  VTylHe's  womi-ferrs  ea  moles  lis  sirne 
homines  non  debent,  quce  ipsonm  culpd  contracta  sunt ;  self 
do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is;  they  may  thank  themselves: 
lor  he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again ;  habet 
et  musca  splenem,  et  formica  sua  bihsmest;  the  least  flye  hath 
a  spleen,  and  a  little  bee  a  sting.    bAn  asse  overwhelmed  a 
thissel  warns  nest ;  the  little  bird  peeked  his  gaul  d  back  in  re- 
venue ■   and  the  humble-bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the 
eaHesWs  out  of  Jupiter's  lap.    Brasidas  (in  Plutarch)  put 
his  hand  Tnto  a  mouse  nest,  and  hurt  her  yong  ones;  she  bit 
him  by  the  finger:  ci  see  now  (saith  he)  there  is  no  creature 
so  contemptible,  that  will  not  be  revenged.    Tis  lex  talionis, 
and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do.    If  thou  wilt  live  quietly 
thyself,  ddo  no  wrong  to  others;  if  any  be  done  thee,  put  it 
up,  with  patience  endure  it.    For  *  this  is  thank-worthy, 
saith  our  Apostle,  if  a  man,  for  conscience  towards  God,  en- 
dure grief e,  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved-,  for  to  hat  praise  is. 
it,  ifwhenye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently? 
hut  if,  .when  you  do  well,  ye  suffer  wrong,  anal  take  it  patiently 9 
there  is  thanks  with  God  :  for  hereunto  verily  we  are  called. 
Qui  mala  nonfert,  ipse  sib'i  testis  est  per  impatientiam  quod 
huaus  non  est :  he  that  cannot  bear  injuries  witnesseth  against 
himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,  as  f  Gregory-  holds.     'Tis  the 
nature  of  wicked  men  to  do  injuries,  as  it  is  the  property  of 
honest  men  patiently  to  bear  them. 

Improbitas  nullo  flectitur  obsequio. 

The  woolf  in  the  ?  emblem  sucked  the  goat  h  (so  the  shep- 
herd would  have  it)  :  but  he  kept  nevertheless  a  woolfs  na- 
ture :  a  knave  will  be  a  knave.  Injury  is,  on  the  other  side, 
a  good  mans  foot-boy,  hisfdus  Achates,  and,  as  a  lackey,  fol- 
lows him  wheresoever  he  goes.  Besides,  misera  est fortuna, 
quce  caret  inimico,  he  is  in  a  miserable  estate,  that  wants  ene- 
mies: 'it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore  with  more 
patience  to  be  endured.  Cato  Censorius,  that  upright  Cato, 
of  whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable  elogium,  bene  fecit, 
quod  aliterfacere  non  potuit,  was  k50  times  endited  and  accu- 
sed by  his  fellow  citizens;  and,  as  'Ammianus  well  hath  it, 

»  Ep.  Q.  frat.        V  Camerarius,  emb.  75.  cen.  2.        c  Papas  !  inquit ;  nullum 
animal  tam  pusillum  quod  noncupiat  ulcisci.  d  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alteri 

ne  feceris.  e  1.  Pet.  2.  f  Siquidem  malorum  proprium  est  inferre 

damna,  et  bonorum  pedissequa  est  injuria.  s  Alciat.  emb.  h  Naturam 

expellas  furca  licet,  usque  recurrct.  '  By  vnnny  indignities,  we  come  to  dignities. 
Tibi  subjicito  quas  fiunt  aliis,  furtum,  convicia,  &c.  et  in  iis  in  te  admissis  non 
excandesces.  Epictetus.  k  Plutarch.  Quinquagies  Catoni  dies  dicta  ab  inimicis. 
>  Lib.  18. 
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quis  erlt  innocent,  si  clam  vel  palam  accrtsdsse  svfficlal  ?  if  it 
be  sufficient  to  accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  private,  who  shall  be 
free  ?  If  there  were  no  other  respect  than  that  of  Christianity 
religion,  and  the  like,  to  induce  men  to  be  loner  suffering  and 
patient,  yet  me  thinks  the  nature  of  injurv  it  self  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  quiet:  the  tumults,  u'prores,  miseries,  discontents 
anguish,  loss,  dangers,  that  attend  upon  it,  might  restrain  the 
calamities  of  contention  :  for,  as  it  is  with  ordinary  gamesters 
the  gains  go  to  the  box,  so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend ;  the 
lawyers  get  all  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  would  consider  of  it, 
al'iena  pericula  cautos,  other  mens  misfortunes  in  this  kinde' 
and  common  experience,  might  detain  them.   aThe  more  they 
contend,  the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes  • 
and  the  catastrophe  is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  ele- 
phant and  dragons  conflict  in  b Pliny  ;  the  dragon  got  under 
the  elephants  belly,  and1  sucked  his  blood  so  lone,  till  he  fell 
down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall  ;  so 
both  were  ruin'd.    *Tis  an  hydras  head,  contention  ;  the 
more  they  strive,  the  more  they  may  ;  and — as  Praxiteles  did 
by  his1  glass,  when  he  saw  a  scurvy  face  in  it,  brake  it  in  pee- 
ces;  but,  for  that  one,  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a  mo- 
ment— for  one  injurv  done  they  provoke  another  cumfcenore, 
and  twenty  enemies  for  one.    Noli  irritare  crabrones ;  oppose 
not  thyself  to  a  multitude:  but,  if  thou  hast  received  a  wrong, 
wisely  consider  of  it;  and,  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose  thv 
self  Wit'h  patience  to  bear  it.    This  is  the  safest  course;  and 
thou  shalt  finde  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet. 

c  1  sav  the  same  of  scoffes,  slanders,  contumelies,  obloquies, 
defamations,  detractions,  pasquilling  libels,  and  the  like, 
which  may  tend  any  way  to  our  disgrace  :  'tis  but  opinion  :  if 
we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  patience  digest  them, 
thev  would  reflect  disgrace  on  them  that  offered  them  at  first. 
A  wise  citizen,  I  know  not  whence,  had  a  scold  to  his  wife; 
when  she  brawled,  he  plaid  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  meanes 
madded  her  more,  because  she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  mov- 
ed. Diogenes  in  a  crowd,  when  one  called  him  back,  and  told 
him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn,  Ego,  inquit,vonrideor, 
took  no  notice,  of  it.  Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
Aristophanes,  and  misused  to  his  face:  but  he  laughed,  as  if  it 
concerned  him  not:  and,  as  iEIian  relates  of  him,  whatsoever 
o-ood  orbad  accident  or  fortune  befel  him,  goingin  or  comingout, 
Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance  :  Even  so  should  a 

■  Hoc  scio  pro  certo,  quod,  si  cum  stercore  certo.  Vinco  scu  vincor,  semper  ego 
maculor.  *>Lib.  8.  cap.  %  c  Obloquutus  est,  probrumquc  tibi  intulit 

quispiam  ?  sive  vera  is  dixerit,  sive  falsa,  maximam  tibi  coronam  texueri*,  si  mansucle 
convicium  tulcris.  Chrys.  in  6.  cap.  ad  Rom.  scr.  10. 
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Christian  souldier  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him,  per  infamiam 
tl  bonamfamamgrassariadimmortalitatem;  march  on  through 
good  and  bad  reports  to  immortality,  anot  be  moved  :  or  ho- 
nesty is  a  sufficient  reward;  probilassibi  premium;  and  in  our 
times  the  sole  recompense  to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well :  but  naugh- 
tiness will  punish  itself  at  last:  b  Improbis  ipsa  nequitia  sup- 
plicium,  as  the  diverb  is. 

Qui  bene  fecerunt,  ilia  sua  facta  sequcntur  : 
Qui  male  fecerunt,  facta  sequentur  eos. 

They  that  do  well,  shall  have  reward  at  last; 
But  they  that  ill,  shall  suffer  for  that's  past.  - 

Yea,  but  I  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded, 
exploded  :  my  notorious  crimes  and  villainies  are  come  to 
light,  (deprendi  miserum  est)  my  filthy  lust,  abom,inable  op- 
pression and  avarice  lyes  open;  my  good  name's  lost;  my  for- 
tune's gone;  I  have  been  stigmatized,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned 
and  condemned ;  I  am  a  common  obloquy ;  I  have  lost  my  ears ; 
odious,  execrable,  abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be  content;  'tis 
but  a  nine  dayes  wonder;  and  as  one  sorrow  drives  out  another, 
one  passion  another,  one  cloud  another,  one  rumour  is  expelled 
by  another;  every  day  almost,  come  new  news  unto  our  ears, 
as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen  i'  the  ayr,  monsters 
born,  prodigies,  how  theTurkes  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an 
earth-quake  ill  Helvetia,  Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  in- 
undation in  Holland,  a  great  plague  in  Constantinople,  a  fire 
at  Prage,  a  dearth  in  Germany,  such  a  man  is  made  a  lord,  a 
bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  prest  to  death,  for  some 
murder,  treason,  rape,  theft,  oppression;  all  which  we  do  hear 
at  first  with  a  kinde  of  admiration,  detestation,  consternation  ; 
but  by-and-by  they  are  buryed  in  silence:  thy  father's  dead,  thy 
brother  robb'd,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour  hath  killed  himself  ; 
'tis  heavy,  ghastly,  fearful  news  at  first,  in  every  mans  mouth, 
table  talk  ;  but,  after  a  while,  who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it  ?  It 
will  be  so  with  thee  and  thine  offence  :  it  will  be  forgotten  in 
an  instant,  be  it  theft,  rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  treason, 
£cc.  thou  art  not  the  first  offender,  nor  shalt  thou  be  the  last; 
'tis  no  wonder;  every  hour  such  malefactours  are  called  in 
question;  nothing  so  common, 

Quocunque  in  populo,  quoennque  sub  axe. 

Comfort  thy  self;  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  If  he  that  were 
.guiltless  himself  should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone 

•Tullius.  epist.  Dolabellas  Tu  forti  sisanimo;  et  tua  rnoderatio,  cohstantia,  corntn 
infam«t  iiijuriain.  k  Boethius,  consol.  lib.  4.  pros.  3, 
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should  accuse  thee  that  were  faultless,  how  many  executioners, 
how  many  accusers,  wouldst  thou  have?  Ifet*ery  mans  sins 
were  written  in  his  forehead,  and  secret  faults  known,  how 
many  thousands  would  parallel,  if  not  exceed,  thine  offence?  It 
may  be,  the  judge  that  gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condemned 
thee,  the  spectators  that  gazed  on  thee,  deserved  much  more, 
and  were  far  more  guilty  than  thou  thy  self;  But  it  is  thine 
infelicity  to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  publike  example  of  justice, 
to  be  a  terrour  to  the  rest  :  yet,  should  every  man  have  his  de- 
sert, thou  wouldest  peradventure  be  a  saint  in  comparison ;  vexat 
censura  columlas  ;  poor  soules  are  punished  ;  the  great  ones 
do  twenty  thousand  times  worse^  and  are  not  so  much  as 
spoken  of. 

a  Non  rete  accipitri  tenditurj  neque  milvio, 
Qui  male  faciunt  nobis  :  illis,  qui  nil  faciunt,  tenditun 

The  net's  not  laid  for  kites  or  birds  of  prey; 
But  for  the  harmless  still  our  gins  we  lay. 

Be  not  dismayed  then  ;  humanum  est  errare ;  we  arc  all  sinners, 
dayly  and  hourly  subject  to  temptations  ;  thebest  of  us  is  an 
hypocrite,  a  grievous  offender  in  Gods's  sight,  Noah,  Lot, 
David,  Peter,  &c.  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we  commit? 
Shall  I  say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by 
the  sequel  of  thy  life,  for  that  fowl  offence  thou  hast  com- 
mitted ?  recover  thy  credit  by  some  noble  exploit,  as  Themis- 
tocles  did  j  for  he  was  a  most  deboshed  and  vitious  youth;  sed 
juventce  maculas  prceclaris  factis  delevit,  but  made  the  world 
amends  by  brave  exploits  :  at  last  become  a  new  man,  and 
seek  to  be  reformed.  He  that  runs  away  in  a  battel,  as  De- 
mosthenes said,  may  fight  again  ;  and  he  that  hath  a  fall  may 
stand  as  upright  as  ever  he  did  before  : 

Nemo  desperet  meliora  lapsus  : 

a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an  honest  man  ; 
he  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  re- 
ceived again  with  all  mens  favours,  and  singular  applause;  so 
Tullie  was  in  Rome,  Alcibiades  in  Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace 
then  be  what  it  will,  quod  fit ,  infectim  -non  potest  esse,  that 
v/hich  is  past  Cannot  be  recalled;  trouble  not  thy  self,  vex 
and  grieve  thy  self  no  mo^,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  8cc.  No 
better  way,  than  to  neglect,  contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it, 
to  make  no  reckoning  of  it  : 

Deesse  robur  arguit  dicacitas ; 
if  thou  be  guiltless,  it  concerns  thee  not : 

k  Irrita  vaniloquae  quid  curas  spicula  linguae  ? 
Latrantem  cuiatne  alta  Diana  canem? 


•  Ter.  Phor. 


*>  Camerar.  emb.  61.  cent.  3. 
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Both  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog?  They  detract, 
scoffe  and  rail  (saith  one),  aand  bark  at  me  on  every -side  ; 
but  I  'like  that  Albanian  dog  sometimes  given  to  Alexander  for 
a  present,  vindico  me  ab  Mis  solq  contemptu  ;  I  lye  still,  and, 
sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone. 
b  Expers  terroris  Achilles, 

armatus— -as  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  virlute  med.  me  involve,. 
°  or  an  urchin  round,  nil  moror  ictus  ;  d  a  lizard  in  camomile., 
I  decline  their  fury  and  am  safe. 

Integritas  virtusque,  suo  murrimine  tuta, 
Non  patet  adverse  moisibus  invidiae. 

"Vertue  and  integrity  are  their  own  fence, 
Care  not  for  envy  or  what  comes  from  thence. 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoffe,  and  slander;  sapiens  contumeliti 
non  afficitur,  a  wise  man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because 
he  knows,  contra  sycophantce  morsumnon  est  remedium,  there 
is  no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise,  grave,  prudent, 
holy,  good  men,  divine,  all  are  so  served  alike.  e  0  Jane  !  a 
tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit  P  Antevorta  and  Postvorta, 
Jupiter's  guardians,  may  not  help  in  this  case  ;  they  cannot 
protect.  Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a  Corah,  David  a  Shitnei ; 
God  himself  is  blasphemed  :  nondum  fcelix  es,  si  te  nondum 
turba  deridet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  misused. 
f  Regium  est,  cum  bene  feceris,  male  audire;  the  chiefeslmen 
and  most  understanding  are  so  vilified ;  e  let  him  take  his  course. 
And — as  that  lusty  courser  in  iEsop,  that  contemned  the  poor 
asse,  cameby-and-by  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a  pack  on  his 
back  and  was  derided  of  the  same  asse—  contemnentur  ab  iis  quos 
ipsi  prius  contempsere,  et  irridebuntur  ab  Us  quos  ipsi  prius 
irrisere;  they  shall  be  contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those 
whom  they  have  formerly  derided.  Let  them  contemn,  defame, 
or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scoffe,  slander,  abuse,  wrong, 
curse  and  swear,  faign  and  lye :  do  thou  comfort  h  thy  self  with 
a  good  conscience  ;  insinu  gaudeas ;  when  they  have  all  done, 
a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast,  innocency  will  vindicate 
itself.    And,  which  the  poet  gave  out  of  Hercules,  diis fruitur 

*  Lipsius,  eleft,  lib  3.  ult.  Latrantme;  jaceo  ac  tareo,  &c.    ,  b  Catnlli?-:. 

e  The  symbol  of  J.  Kevenheder,  a  Carinthian  baron,  sniih  Sambucus.  J  Tim 

symbol  of  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua.  e  Pers.  s<-i.  I.  r  Magni  ariimi 

est  injuiias  despicere,  Seneca  c?e  ira,  rap.  31.  6 Quid  turpias  quam  sapicnt'is 

vitam  ex  insipientis  sennone  pendeve  ?  Tullins,  2.  de  finibus.1  h  Tua  te 

conscientiS  solare ;  in  cubiculum  ingredere,  ubi  secure  requiescas.  Minuit  se  quodain.. 
modo  probaotis  conscie.nU«  5ecretum.  Bocthius,  1.  1.  pios.  4. 
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iratisj  enjoy  thy  self,  though  all  the  world  he  set  a.^inst  lnoe  • 
contemn,  and  say  with  him,  tilogium  mihi  pra>  fori  bus  my 
paste  is,  not  to  be  moved,  that  *  my  Palladium,  my  breast* 
plate,  my  buckler,  with  which  I  ward  all  injuries',  offences 
lyes,  slanders;  I  lean  upon  that  stake  of modest) ,,  and  so  re- 
ceive and  break  asunder  all  that  foolish  force  of  livor  and 
spleen.  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  in- 
structions, without  all  question  he  shall  much  case  and  benefit 
himself* 

In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright, 
clergy-men  truly  devout,  and  so 'live  as  they  teach,  if  great 
men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if  souldiers  would  quietly  de- 
fend us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would  be  liberal 
and  humble,  citizens  honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiours 
would  give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable,  yong  men 
would  stand  in  awe;  if  parents  would  be  kjnde  to  their  children 
and  they  again  obedient  to  their  parents,  brethren  aoree 
amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  servants  trusty  to 
their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands  would 
be" loving  and  less  jealous;  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  live  after  Gods  lawes,  these  mischiefes  would  not 
so  frequently  happen  amongst  us.    But  being  most  part  so 
irreconcileable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious 
and  mal-icioua,  prone  to  contention,  anger,  and  revenge,  of 
such  fiery  spirits,  so  captious,  impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite 
to  vertue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it  otherwise  be?  Many 
men  are  very  testy  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake,  apt  to  quarrel*, 
apt  to  provoke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  every  thing  that 
is  said  or  done,  and  thereupon  heap  unto  their  selves  a  great 
,deal  of  trouble,  and  disquietness  to  others  :  smatferers  in  other 
mens  matters,  tale-bearers,  whisperers,  lycrs,  they  cannot 
speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when  they  should,  b  et 
suam  partem  ilidem  tacere,  cum  aliena  est  orotic ;  they  will 
speak  more  than  comes  to  their  share,  in  all  companies,  and 
by  those  bad  courses  accumulate  much  evil  to  their  own  soules, 
(qui  coniendit,  sibi  convicium  facitj  their  life  is  a  perpetual 
brawl,  they  snarlTike  so  many  dogs,  with  their  wives,  children, 
servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends  ;  they  can 
agree  with  no  body.  .  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  sub- 
miss,  and  qtuet,  these  matters  are  easily  remedied :  they  will 
forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect,  contemn,  or  take  no 
notice  of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.    If  it  be  a  na- 


•  Ringnntur  licet,  et  maleriicant ;  Palladium  illud  pcftnri  oppono,  Non  moveri  : 
consiito  ;  motle.vtiac  veluti  suii  innitens,  excipio  et  ftaugo  stultissimuni  impeium 
livor'tj.  Putean.  lib.  2.  epist.  58.  bMil.  glor.  Aft.  3.  Plautus. 
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tural  impediment,  as  a  red  nose,  squint  eys,  crooked  legs,  or 
any  such  imperfection,  infirmity,  disgrace,  reproach,  the  best 
way  is  to  speak  of  it  first  thy  a  self,  and  so  thou  shalt  surely 
take  away  all  occcasions  from  others  to  jest  at,  or  contemn, 
that  they  may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.  Vatinius  was 
wont  to'scoffe  at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies 
obloquies  and  sarcasmes  in  that  kinde;  or  else  by  prevention, 
as  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  that  brake  a  company  of  fine  glasses 
presented  to  him,  by  his  own  hands,  Jest  he  should  be  over- 
much moved  when  they  were  broken  by  chance.  And  some- 
times again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately  done,  it 
shall  not  be  amiss  to  make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a 
sawcy  companion:  no  better  meanes  to  vindicate  himself,  to 
purchase  final  peace:  for  he  that  suffers  himself  to  be  ridden^ 
or  through  pusillanimity  or  sottishness  will  let  every  man, 
baffle  him,  shall  be  a  common  laughing  stock  for  all  to  flout  at; 
As  a  cur  that  goes  through,  a  village,  if  he  clap  his  tail  between 
his  legs,  and  run  away,  every  cur  will  insult  over  him  :  but  if 
he  bristle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give  but  a  counter-snarl, 
there's  not  a  dog  dares  meddle  with  him :  much  is  in  a  mans 
courage  and  discreet  carriage  of  himself. 

Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals 
in  this  life,  from  friends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters, 
companions,  neighbours,  our  own  defaults,  ignorance,  errours, 
intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  &c.  and  many  good 
remedies  to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts 
to  counterpoise  our  hearts,  special  antidotes  both  in  scriptures 
and  humane  authors,  which  who  so  will  observe,  shall  pur- 
chase much  ease  and  quietness  unto  himself.  I  will  point  at 
a  few.  Those  propheticall,  aspotolicall  admonitions  are  well 
known  to  all ;  what  Solomon,  Siracides,  our  Saviour  Christ 
himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  Feare  God:  obey 
the  prince :  be  sober  and  watch :  praij  continually  :  be  angry, 
lut  sin  not :  remember  thy  last:  fashion  not  yourselves  to  this 
world,  &c.  apply  your  selves  to  the  times:  strive  not  with  a 
mighty  man  :  recompence  good  for  evil :  let  nothing  be  done 
through  contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  ofminde, 
every  man  esteeming  of  others  better  than  himself:  love  one 
another  ;  or  that  epitome  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which 
our  Saviour  inculcates,  love  God  above  all,  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself;  and,  whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  so  do  unto  them,  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  and  bHierom  commends  to  Ce- 

•  Bion  said  his  father  was  a  rogue,  his  mother  a  whore,  to  prevent  obloquy,  and  to 
shew  that  nought  belonged  to  him  but  goods  of  the  minde        t>Lib  2  ep  25 
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lantia  as  an. excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  intisements  and 
worldly  provocations,  to  rectify  her  life.    Out  of  humane  au- 
thors take  these  few  cautions — *  Know  thy  self.  b  Be  contented 
With  thy  lot.    c  Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  -nor  parasites :  theu 
will  bring  thee  to  destruction.    *  Have  peace  with  all  men 
war  with  vice,    *Be  not  idle,    f  Look  before  you  leap,    g  Bel 
ware  of  «  Had  Iioist."    Honour  thy  parents:  speak  well  of 
friends.  Be  temperate  in  four  things,  lingua,  loculis,  oculis, 
et  pocuhs.    Watch  thine  eye.    i  Moderate  thine  expences. 
Hear  much  :  speak  lititc.    k  Sustine  et  abstine.    If  thou  seest 
ought  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thyself    Keep  thine  own 
counsel!, ;  reveal  not  thy  secrets  ;  be  silent  in  thine  intentions. 
1  Give  not  ear  to  tale-tellers,  b abler s :  be  not  scurrilous  in  con- 
versation :  m  jest  without  bitterness:  give  no  man  cause  of  of- 
fence.   Set  thine  house  in  order.    n  Take  heed  of  suretyship. 
"  Fide  et  diffide:  as  a  fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you  trust. 
p  Live  not  beyond  thy  meanes.    q  Give  chearfully.    Pay  thy 
dues  willingly.  Be  not  a  slave  to  thy  mony.  r  Omit  not  occa- 
sion ;  embrace  opportunity  ;  Ipse  no  lime.   Be  humble  to  thy 
superiours,  respective  to  thine  equals,  affable  to  all,  s but  not fa- 
miliar.   Flatter  no  man.  1  Lye  not :  dissemble  not., Keep  thy 
word  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a  good  resolution.  Speak 
truth.    Be  not  opinative :  maintain  no  factions.    Lay  no  iua- 
gers :  make  no  comparisons.    v  Finde  no  faults,  meddle  not 
ivitli  other  mens  matters.  Admire  not  thy  self.  w  Be  not  proud 
or  popular.    Insult  not.    Fortunam  reverenter  habe.  x  Feare 
not  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  >'  Grieve  not  for  that  tuhich 
cannot  be  recalled.    z  Undervalue  not  thy  self.    Accuse  no 
man,  commend  no  man,  rashly.    Go  not  to  law  without  great 
cause.    Strive  not  with  a  greater  man.    Cast  not  off  an  old 
friend.  Take  heed  of  a  reconciled  enemy.   *If  thou  come  as  a 

*  Nosce  teipsum.  b  Contentus  abi.  c  Ne  iidas  opibus,  nequcparasitis; 

trahunt  in  prfccipilium.  J  Pacem  cum  hominibus  habc,  bellum  cum  vitiis. 

Otbo.  2-  imperat.  symb.  c  Daemon  te  n'unquam  otiosum  ioveniat.  Hicron. 

J  Diu  deliberandum,  quod  statuendum  est  semel.  <  Insipientis  ejt  dicere^ 

non  putaram.  u  Ames  parentem,  si  requum;  aliter  ferasj  praestes  jrarentibus. 

TMetatcm,  nmici.s  dilc&ioncm.  '  Comprime  linguam.  Quid  de  quoque  vin> 

et  cni  diens  s??pe  raveto.  Libent'rus  audias  quam  Joquaris.  .  Vive  Ht  vivas. 
ktpicictus:  Optinic  feccris,  si  ea  fugcris  quae  in  alio  reprehend  is.  Ncmini  dixeiis 
sua:  nolis  efferri.  .  1  l-'uge  susurrones.  Percontatorem  fugito,  &c.  '"Sint  sales 
sine  vilitate.  Sen.  "  Sponde.  pra^sto  noxa.  0  Camerar.  emb.  55.  cent.  2. 

Cave  cui  credas,  vel  nemini  fidas.    Epicharmus.  r  Tecum  habita.  i  Bis 

dat,  qui  citadat.  r  Post  est  occasio  calva.  *  Nimia  familiaritas  parit  con- 

teniptnm.  1  Mendaciinii  servile  vitiuro.  v  Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutabcris 

ullius  unqunm  ;  Commissum«|ue  teges.  Hor,  lib.  1.  ep.  19.  Nec  tua  laudabis  stu- 
dia,  nut  alicna  reprerides.    Hor.  ep.  lib.  18.  w  Ne  te  quassiveris  extra. 

x  Stultum  est  timere,  quod  vitari  non  potest.  y  De  re  amissa  irrcparabili  ne 

doleas.  1  Tanti  cris  aliis,  quanti  tibi  fucris.    JCemincm  cito  laudes  vel  accuses. 

»  Nullius  hocpitie  $rata  est  mora  jonga. 
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guest,  stay  not  too  long.  Be  not  unthankful.  Be  meek,  mer- 
ciful, and  patient.  Do  good  to  all.  Be  not  fond  of  f aire  words. 

•  £e  not  a  neuter  in  a  faction.    Moderate  thy  passions. 

*  Think  no  place  without  a  witness.  c  Admonish  thy  friend  m 
secret  ;  commend  him  in  publike.  Keep  good  company. d  Love 
others,  to  be  beloved  thy  self.  Ama,  tanquam  osurus.  Ami- 
cus tardo  fias.  Provide  for  a  tempest.  Noli  irritare  crabrones. 
Do  not  prostitute  thy  soule for  gain.  Make  not  a  fool  of  thy 
self,  to  make  others  merry.  Marry  not  an  old  crony,  or  afoot, 
por  many.  Be  not  over  sollicilous  or  curious.  Seek  that  which 
may  be  found.  Seem  not  greater  than  thou  art.  e Take  thy 
pleasure  soberly.  Ocymuni  ne  terito.  Live  merrily  as  thou 
canst.  fTake  heed  by  other  mens  examples.  Go  as  thou 
wouldst  be  met:  sit  as  thou  wouldst  be  found.  Yeeld  to  the 
time;  follow  the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  from  feares  and 
cares?  h  Live  innocently ,  keep  thy  self  upright ;  thou  needest 
no  other  keeper,  &c.  Look  for  more  in  Isocrates,  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Epicietus,  &c.  and,  for  defect,  consult  with  cheese- 
trenchers  and  painted  cloths. 

MEMB.  VIII. 
Against  Melancholy  it  self. 

"jn^ VERY  man,  saith  'Seneca,  thinks  his  own  burthen  the* 
ftlt  heaviest;  and  a  melancholy  man,  above  all  others,  com- 
plains most;  weariness  of  life,  abhorring  all  company  and 
light,  feare,  sorrow,  suspition,  anguish  of  minde,  bashfulness, 
and  those  other  dread  symptomes  of  body  and  minde,  must 
needs  aggravate  this  miserie ;  yet,  conferred  to  other  maladies, 
they  are  not  so  hainous  as  they  be  taken.  For,  first,  this  dis- 
ease is  either  in  habit  or  disposition,  curable  or  incurable.  If 
new  and  in  disposition,  'tis  commonly  pleasant,  and  it  may  be 
helped.  If  inveterate,  or  an  habit,  yet  they  have  lucida  inter- 
valla,  sometimes  well,  and  sometimes  ill;  or  if  more  continu- 
dte,  as  the  kVejentes  were  to  the  Romans,  'tis  hostis  magis 
assiduus  quam  gravis,  a  more  durable  enemy  than  dangerous; 

vSolonis  lex,  apud  Aristotelcm.  Gellius,  lil?.  2.  cap.  12.  b  Nullum  locum 
putcs  sine  teste  :  semper  adesse  Deum  cogita,  c  Secrete  amlcos  admone,  lauda 

palain.  d  Ut  ameris,  amabilis  esto.  Eros  ct  Antero^  gemelli  Veneris,  amatio  e£ 

redamatio.    Plat.  e  Dum  fata  sinunt,  vivitc  laeti.    Sfneca.  f  Id  apprime 

in  vita  utile,  ex  aliis  observare  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet.    Tcr.  e  Dum  furor  in 

cursu,  currcnti  cede  furori.  Cretizandum  cum  Crete.  Temporibus  scrvi,  neq  con- 
tra ilamina  flato.  h  Nulla  certior  custodia  innocentia ;  inexpugnabile  munimentum 
wuniment©  nou  cgere.       »  Unicuique  suura  onus  intolerabile  videtur.       k  JLiYius. 
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and,  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some  comforts  are  annex- 
ed to  it.  First,  it  is  not  catching ;  and,  as  Erasmus  comforted 
himself,  when  he  was  grievously  sick  of  the  stone,  though  it 
was  most  troublesome,  and  an  intolerable  pain  to  him,  yet  it 
was  no  whit  offensive  to  others,  not  lothsome  to  the  specta- 
tors, ghastly,  fulsome,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  leprosies, 
wounds,  sores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either 
admit  of  no  company,  terrific  or  offend  those  that  are  present. 
In  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is  wholly  to  themselves  ;  and 
those  symptomes  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared  to  the 
opposite  extreams.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspitious, 
solitary,  Sec.  therefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders, 
as  some  are,  no  sharkers,  no  cunnicatchers,  no  prolers,  no 
smell-leasts,  praters,  panders,  parasites,  bawds,  drunkards, 
whoremasters :  necessity  and  defect  compells  them  to  be  honest; 
as  Micio  told  Demea  in  the  comcedy, 

a  Haec  si  neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus, 
Non  sivit  egestas  facere  nos: 

if  we  be  honest,  'twas  poverty  made  us  so  :  if  we  melancholy 
men  be  not  as  bad  as  he  that  is  worst,  'tis  our  dame  Melan- 
choly kept  us  so : 

Non  deerat  voluntas  sed  facultas. 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities  j 
solitariness  makes  them  more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspition 
wary,  fchich  is  a  necessary  humour  in  these  times;  bnam,  pol, 
qui  maxirne  cavet,  scepe  is  cantor  captus  est :  he  that  takes 
most  heed,  fs  often  circumvented  and  overtaken.    Feare  and 
sorrow  keep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  them  from 
many  dissolute  acts,  which  jollity  and  boldness  thrust  men 
upon;  they  are  therefore  no  sicarii,  roring  boyes,  theeves,  or 
assassinates.  As  they  are  soon  dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon,  by 
soft  words  and  good  perswasions,  reared.    WearisomeneSs  of 
life  makes  them  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory  vain 
pleasures  of  the  world.    If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  , 
and  well  understanding  in  most  other.    If  it  be  inveterate,  they 
are  insen.mti,  most  part  doting3or  quite  mad,  insensible  of  any 
wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most  happy  and  secure  to  them- 
selves. Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magnifie  and  com- 
mend :  so  is  simplicity,  and  folly,  as  he  said, 
c  Hie  furor,  O  superi,  sit  mihi  perpetuus. 

Some  think  fools  and  dizards  live  the  merryest  lives,  as  Ajax 
in  Sophocles ;  nihil  scire  vita  j  ucinidissima  ;  'tis  the  pleasant- 
est  life  to  know  nothing;  inersmalorumremedium  ignoraniia  ;  :l 
ignorance  is  a  down-right  remedy  of  evils.    These  curious  arts 


»Tcr.  Seen.  2.  Add  ph. 


b  Plautus. 


c  Pctronius,  Catal. 
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and  laborious  sciences,  Galens,  Tullies,  Aristotles,  Justinians, 
do  but  trouble  the  world,  some  think  ;  we  might  Jive  better 
with  that  illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance  ; 
entire  ideots  do  best;  they  are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tor- 
mented with  feares  and  anxiety,  as  other  wise  men  are;  for,  as 
ahe  said,  if  folly  were  a  pain,  you  should  hear  them  hpwl,  rore, 
and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street ;  but  they 
are  most  free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and,  in  some  b  countreys, 
as  amongst  the  Turkes,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly 
maintained  out  of  the  common  stock.  They  are  no  dissem- 
blers, lyers,  hypocrites;  for  fools  and  mad  men  tell  commonly 
truth.  '  In  a  word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pittied; 
which  some  hold  better  than  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad 
than  merry,  c  better  to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  quamsapereet  iin- 
gi,  to  be  wise  and  still  vexed  ;  better  to  be  miserable  than 
happy  :  of  two  extreams  it  is  the  best. 

MEMB.  I.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Of  Physick  which  cureth  ivith  Medicines. 

AFTER  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-natu- 
rall  things,  and  their  several  1  rectifications,  all  which  are 
comprehended  in  dyet,  I  am  come  now  at  last  to  Pharmctceu- 
tice,  or  that  kinde  of  physick  which  cureth  by  medicines, 
which  apothecaries  most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their 
shops.  Many  cavill  at  this  kinde  of  physick,  and  hold  it  unne- 
cessary, unprofitable  to  this  or  any  other  disease,  because  those 
countreys  which  use  it  least,  live  longest,  and  are  best  in  health, 
.as  d  Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people 
are  still  sound  of  body  and  minde,  without  any  use  of  physick; 
they  live  commonly  120  yearesjand  Ortelius,  in  his  Itinerary, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  of  Arden,  ethey  are  very  pain-, 
full,  long-lived,  sound,  &c.  '  Martianus  Capella,  speaking 
of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  they  were  (much  like  our 
western  Indians  now)  bigger  than  ordinary  men,  bred  coarsely , 
very  long-lived,  in  so  much,  that  he  that  dyed  at  an  hundred 

»  Tarmeno  Caelestina:,  Aft.  8.  Si  stultitia  dolor  esset,  in  nulla  non  domo  ejulatus 
audires.  b  Busbequius.  Sands,  lib.  1.  fol.  89.  c  Ouis  hodie  beatior, 

fjuam  cui  licet  stultum  esse.et  corundam  immunitatibus  frui?  Sat.  Menip.  d  Lib. 
Hist.  '  Parvo  viventes,  laboriosi,  longaevi,  suo  contend,  ad  centum  annos 

yivimt.  ("Lib.  6.  de  Nup.  Philol.  Ultra  humanam  fYagilitatem  prolixi,  ut 

ijpiinature  pcreat  <nat  centcnarius  moriatur,  &c, 
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year es  of  age,  ivent  before  his  time,  &c.  Damianus  A-Goes, 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Aubanus  Bohemus,  say  the  like  of  them 
that  live  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biarmia,  Corelia,  all 
over  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countreys,  they  are  most 
healthful,  and  very  long-lived  ;  in  which  places  there  is  no  use 
at  all  of  physick,  the  name  of  it  is  not  once  heard.  Diihmarus 
Bleskenius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Island,  1607,  makes 
mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
manner  of  living,  a  which  is  dryed  fish  in  stead  of  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  and  salt  meats ;  most  part  they  drink  water  and  whey ; 
and  yet,  without  physick  or  physitian,  they  live  many  of  them 
250  yeares.  I  finde  the  same  relation-by  Lcrius,  and  some  other 
writers,  of  Indians  in  America.    bPaulus  Jovius,  in  his  de- 
scription of  Britain,  and  Levinus  Lcmnius,  observe  as  much 
of  this  our  island,  that  there  was  of  old  no  use  of  physick 
amongst  us,  and  but  little  at  this  day,  except  it  be  for  a  few 
nice  idle  citizens,  surfeiting  courtiers,  and  stall-fed  gentlemen 
lubbers.    The  countrey  people  use  kitchen  physick  ;  and  com- 
mon experience  tells  us,  that  they  live  freest  from  all  manner 
of  infirmities,  that  make  least  use  of  apothecaries  physick. 
Many  are  overthrown  by  preposterous  use  of  it,  and  thereby 
get  their  bane,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped :  csome 
think  physitians  kill  as  many  as  they  save:  and  who  can  tell, 

*  Quot  Themison  ccgros  autumn 0  Occident  uno  ? 

how  many  murders  they  make  in  a  year,  quibus  impune  licet 
hominem  occidere,  that  may  freely  kill  folkes,  and  have  a  reward 
for  it  ?  and,  according  to  the  Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physitian 
must  have  a  new  church-yard  ;  and  who  dayly  observes  it  not? 
Many,  that  did  ill  under  physitians  hands,  have  happily  es- 
caped, when  they  have  been  given  over  by  them,  left  to  God 
and  Nature,  and  themselves.    'Twas  Pliny's  dilemma  of  old — 
e Every  disease  is  either  curable  or  incurable,  a  man  recovers 
of  it,  or  is  killed  by  it:  both  wayes  physick  is  to  be  rejected: 
if  it  be  deadly,  it  cannot  be  cured ;  if  it  may  be  helped,  it  re- 
quires no  physitian  :■  nature  will  expell  it  of  it  self.  Plato  made 
it  a  great  sign  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  commonwealth, 
where  lawyers  and  physitians  did  abound  ;  and  the  Romans 
distasted  them  so  much,  that  they  were  often  banished  out  of 

»  Viclus  corum  ensco  ct  ladle  consistit ;  potus  rqua  ct  serum;  pisccs  loco  panis 
habent ;  ita  multos  annos,  sspe  250,  absque  medico  et  medicina  vivunt.  <<  Lib. 
de  4.  complex.  c  Per  niortcs  agunt  experiments,  et  animas  nostras  negoti- 

sntur;  ct  quod  nliis  exitiale  hominerrt  occidere,  iis  impunitas  summa.  Plinius. 
*  Tuven,  c  Omnis  morbus  leihalis  autcurabilis  ;  in  vitam  desinit  aut  in  mor- 

tem. Utroquc  igitur  modo  medicina  in  utilis  ;  si  leihalis,  curari  non  potest;  si 
curabilis,  non  rcquirit  mcdicum  ;  natura  e'xpellet. 
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their  city,  as  Pliny  and  Celsus  relate,  for  600  ycares  not  ad- 
mitted. It  is  no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold,  no  not  worthy  the 
name  of  a  Hberall  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  aPet.  And. 
Canonherius,  a  patrician  of  Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself, 
one  of  their  own  tribe,  proves  by  16  arguments,  because  it  is 
mercenary,  as  now  used,  base,  and  as  fidlers  play  for  a  reward — 

Juridicis,  medicis,  fisco,  fas  vivere  rapto  :— 

'tis  a  corrupt  trade,  no  science,  art,  no  profession;  the  be- 
ginning, practice,  and  progress  of  it,  all  is  naught,  full  of  im- 
posture^ incertainty,  and  doth  generally  more  harm  than  good. 
The  divel  himself  was  the  first  inventer  of  it:  Inventum  est 
medicina  meum,  said  Apollo:  and  what  was  Apollo,  but  the 
divel  ?  The  Greeks  first  made  an  art  of  it;  and  they  were  all 
deluded  by  Apollo's  sons,  priests,  oracles.  If  we  may  beleeve 
Varro,  Pliny,  Columella,  most  of  their  best  medicines  were 
derived  from  his  oracles.  iEsculapius,  his  son,  had  his  temples 
erected  to  his  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures;  but,  as  Lac- 
tantius  holds,  he  was  a  magician,  a  meer  impostour;  and  as 
his  successours,  Phaon,  Podalirius,  Melampius,  Menecrates 
(another  god),  by  charms,  spells,  and  ministry  of  bad  spirits, 
performed  most  of  their  cures.  The  first  that  ever  wrote  in 
physick  to  any  purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple 
and  commentator  Galen,  whom  Scaliger  calls  fimbriam  Hippo- 
cratis,  but,  as  b Cardan  censures  them,  both  immethodicall  and 
obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their  precepts  confused,  their 
medicines  obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected.  Those  cures 
which  they  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their 
patients  confidence,  c  and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  than 
out  of  any  skill  of  theirs,  which  was  very  small,  he  saith, 
they  themselves  ideots  and  infants,  as  are  all  their  academicall 
followers.  The  Arabians  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  so 
the  Latins,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own, 
but  so  imperfect  still,  that,  through  ignorance  of  professours, 
impostours,  mountebanks,  empericks,  disagreeing  of  sectaries, 
(which  are  as  many  almost  as  there  be  diseases)  envy,  covet- 
ousness,  and  the  like,  they  do  much  harm  amongst  us, 
'lhey  are  so  different  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mis- 
taking many  times  the  parties  constitution,  d  disease,  and 
causes  of  it,  they  give  quite  contrary  physick.  e  One  sakh  this, 
another  that,  out  of  singularity  or  opposition — as  he  said  of 
Adrian,  multitudo  medicorum  principem  inierfecit,  a  multU 
tude  of  physitians  hath  killed  the  emperourj  Plus  a  medics 

» In  intcrpretationes  politico-morales  in  7.  Aphorism.  Hippo.:,  libros.  b  pra._ 
fat.  <lc  contrad.  med.  <  Opinio  facit  medicos;  a  fairc  gown,  a  velvet  cap. 

the  name  of  a  dottor,  isallin  all.  A  Morbus  alius  pro  alio  curatar  ;  aliud 

pncdiuni  pro  alio.  e  Contrarias  proferunt  scntcntias.    Card , 
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<£wam  a  morlo  periculi ;  more  danger  there  is  from  the  physi- 
tian,  than  from  the  disease.  Besides,  there  is  much  imposture 
and  malice  amongst  them.  All  arts  (saith  a Cardan)  admit  of 
cosening:  physick  amongst  the  rest,  doth  appropriate  it  to 
her  self;  and  tells  a  story  of  one  Curtius,  a  physitian  in  Ve- 
nice; because  he  was  a  stranger,  and  practised  among  them, 
the  rest  of  the  physitians  did  still  cross  him  in  all  his  precepts. 
If  he  prescribed  hot  medicines,  they  would  prescribe  cold  ; 
miscentes  pro  calidis  frigida,  pro  frigidis  humida,  pro  purr 
gantibus  astringentia,  binders  for  purgatives,  omnia  perturb  a- 
bant.  If  the  parties  miscarryed,  Cur  tinm  damn  ab  ant ;  Curtius 
killed  him,  that  disagreed  from  them  .  if  he  recovered,  then 
bthey  cured  him  themselves.  Much  emulation,  imposture, 
malice,  there  is  amongst  them  :  if  they  be  honest,  and  mean 
well,  yet  a  knave  apothecary,  that  administers  the  phvsick,  and 
makes  the  medicine,  may  do  infinite  harm,  by  his  old  obsolete 
doses,  adulterine  drugs,  bad  mixtures,  quid  pro  quo,  &c.  See 
Fuchsius,  lib.  l.  sect.  I.  cap.  8.  Cordus  Dispensatory,  and 
Brassivola's  Examen  simpl.  &c.  But  it  is  their  ignorance 
that  doth  more  harm  than  rashness  ;  their  art  is  wholly  con- 
ecturall  (if  it  be  an  art),  uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by 
lling  of  men  :  they  are  a  kinde  of  butchers,  leeches,  men- 
slayers;  chirurgeons  and  apothecaries  especially,  that  are  in- 
deed the  physitians  hangmen,  carnifices,  and  common  ex- 
ecutioners ;  though,  to  say  truth,  physitians  themselves  come 
not  far  behind ;  for,  according  to  that  facete  epigram  of 
Maximilianus  Urentius,  what's  the  difference  ? 

Chirurgus  medico  quo  differt  ?  scilicet  isto, 

Enecat  hie  succis;  enecat  ille  manu. 
Carnifice  hoc  ambo  tantum  differre  videntur: 

Tardius  hi  faciunt,  quod  tacit  ille  cito. 

But  I  return  to  their  skill.  Many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at 
all,  as  apoplexie,  epilepsie,  stone,  strangury,  gowt, 

(Tollere  nodosam  nescit  medicina  podagram) 

quartan  agues;  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all; 
they  cannot  so  much  as  case,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of 
it.  If  by  pulses,  that  doctrine  some  hold,  is  wholly  supersti- 
tious; and  I  dare  boldly  say  with  c  Andrew  Dudcth,  that  va- 
riety of  pulses,  described  by  Galen,  is  neither  observed  nor 
understood  of  any.    And  for  urine,  that  is  meretrix  mcdicorum, 

«  Lib.  S.  de  sap.  Omnes  artes  fraudem  admittunt ;  sola  medicina  jpontecam  ac- 
cersit  *  '  fc  Omnis  xgrotus  propria  culpa  pcrit ;  scd  nemo  nisi  medici  bencficio 
restituitur.  Agrippa.  ■  Lib.  3.  Crat.  ep.  Winceslao  Raphamo.  Ausim 

dicere,  tot  pulsuum  differcntias,  qua  describuntur  a  Galcno,  nec  aquoquara  mtclJigi, 
nee  observari  posse. 
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the  most  deceitfull  thing  of  all,  as  Forestus  and  some  other 
physitians  have  proved  at  large  :  I  say  nothing  of  critick  daycs, 
<errours  in  indications,  &c.  The  most  rational]  of  them,  and 
skilful!,  are  so  often  deceived,  that  as  a  Tholosanus  inferrs,  I 
had  rather  heleeve  and  commit  my  self  to  a  mere  cmperick, 
than  to  a  mecr  doctor:  and  I  cannot  sufficiently commend 
that  custome  of  the  Babylonians;  that  have  no  professed  phy- 
sitians, but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market  to  be  cured; 
which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  ^Egyptians  ;  Sirabo,  Sardus, 
and  Aubanus  Bohemus,  of  many  other  nations.  And  those 
that  prescribed  physick  amongst  them,  did  not  so  arrogant.lv 
take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our  professours  do,  but 
some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did 
serve  :  b  one  cured  the  eys,  a  secund  the  teeth,  a  third  the  head, 
another  the  lower  parts,  &c.  not  for  gain,  but  in  charity,  to 
do  good  j  they  made  ne  ither  art,  profession,  nor  trade  of  it, 
which  in  other  places  was  accustomed  :  and  therefore  Camby- 
ses  (in  e  Xenophon)  told  Cyrus,  that,  to  his  thinking,  pbvsi- 
tians  were  like  taylors  and  coblers;  the  one  mended  our  sick 
bodies,  as  the  other  did  cur  clothes.  But  I  will  urge  these  ca- 
villing and  contumelious  arguments  no  farther,  lest  some 
physitian  should  mistake  me,  and  denye  me  physick  when  I 
am  sick:  for  my  part,  I  am  well  perswaded  of  physick  :  I  can 
distinguish  the  abuse  from  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other 
arts  and  sciences  :  d  .Al'nid  vinum,  aliud  ebrietas  ;  wine  and 
^drunkenness  are  two  distinct  things.  I  acknowledge  it  a 
most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo,  Au- 
sculapius,  and  the  first  founders  of  it,  merito  pro  diis  habiii, 
were  worthily  counted  gods  bv  succeeding  ages,  for  the  excel- 
lency of  their  invention.  And  whereas  Apoljo  at  Delos,  Ve- 
nus at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other  gods,  were 
confined  and  adored  alone  in  some  peculiar  places, ^soulapius 
bad  his  temple  and  altars  every  where,  in  Corinth,  Laccdre- 
mon,  Athens,  Thebes,  Epidaure,  &c.  (Pausanias  records)  for 
the  latitude  of  his  art,  deity,  worth,  and  necessity.  With  all 
yertuousand  wise  men,  therefore,  I  honour  the  name  and  call- 
ing, as  I  am  enjoyned  to  honour  the  pfyysitian  for  necessities 
sake.  The  knowledge  of  the  physitian  lifteth  up  his  head  ; 
and  in  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord 
hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  that  is  wise  will 
not  abhorr  them,  Ecclus.  38.  1.  But  of  this  noble  subject  how 

•  Lib.  28.  cap.  7.  syntax,  art.  mirab.  Mallcm  e<r0  expertis  credere  solum 
quam  mere  rat.ocmant.bus :  neque  satis  laudare  possum  instkutum  Babyloriitium 
&c  >>  Herod.  Euterpe,  de  jfcgyptiis.     Apud  eos  singulorum  morborum  sunt 

Jinguh  medic;  alms  curat  oculos,  alius  denies,  alius  caput,  partes  ocecultas  alius 
Lyrop.hb.  1.    Vclut  vestmm  iractarum  rcsarci:iatores3  &c.  d  Chrys.  hom 
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many  panegyricks  are  worthily  written  }  For  my  part,  as  Sal- 
Just  said  or"  Carthage,  presMctt  silere,  quam  pauca  dicere  ;  I 
have  said  ;  yet  one  thing  I  will  add,  that  this  kind  of phy- 
sick  is  very  moderately  and  advisedlv  to  be  used,  upon  good 
occasion,  when  the  former  of  dyet  will  not  take  place.  And 
[tis  no  other  which  I  say,  than  that  which  Arnoldus  prescribes 
in  his  8.  Aphoris.  a  A  discreet  and  godly  physitian  doth  first 
endeavour  to  expell  a  disease  by  medicinalldyet,  than  by  pure 
medicine  :  and  in  his  ninth,  he  that  may  'be  cured  by  dyet, 
■must  not  meddle  with  physick.  So,  in  11.  Aphoris.  c  A  mo- 
dest and  wise  physitian  will  never  hasten  to  use  medicines, 
hut  upon  urgent  necessity,  and  that  sparingly  too :  because 
(as  he  adds  in  his  13.  Aphoris.)  d  Whoso  ever  takes  much 
physick  in  his  youth,  shall  soon  ben  ail  it  in  his  old  age; 
purgative  physick  especially,  which  doth  much  debilitate  na- 
ture. For  which  causes  some  physitians  refrain  from  the 
use  of  purgatives,  or  else  sparingly  use  them.  c  Henricus  Ay- 
rerus,  in  a  consultation  for  a  melancholy  person,  would  have 
him  take  as  few  purges  as  he  could,  because  there  be  no  such 
medicines,  which  do  not  steal  away  some  of  our  strength,  and 
rob  the  parts  of  our  body,  iveaken  nature,  and  cause  that 
cacochymia,  which  fCelsus  and  others  observe,  or  ill  de- 
gestion,  and  bad  juyce  through  all  the  parts  of  it.  Galen 
himself  confesseth,  B  that  purgative  physick  is  contrary  to 
nature,  takes  away  some  of  our  best  spirits,  and  consumes  the 
very  substance  of  our  bodies :  but  this  without  question,  is 
to  be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unseasonably  or  im- 
moderately taken;  they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this,  as 
well  as  most  other  infirmities.  Of  alteratives  and  cordials 
no  man  doubts,  be  they  simples  or  compounds.  I  will, 
amongst  that  infinite  variety  of  medicines,  which  I  finde  in 
every  Pharmacopoeia,  every  physitian,  herbalist.,  &c.  single 
out  some  of  the  chiefest. 

*  Prudeus  et  pius  mcdicus  morbum  ante  expellere  satagit  cibis  medicinalibus, 
quam  pisris  mcdicinis.  b  Cuicunque  potest  per  alimenta  restitui  sanitas, 

fugieridus  est  penitus  usus  medicainciitorum.  e  Modestus  et  sapiens  mc- 

dicus, nunquam  properabit  ad  pharmaciam,  nisi  cogentc  necessitate.  *  Qui- 

cunque  pharmacatur  in  juventute,  de  flcbit  in  senectute.  e  Hildesh.  spic. 

2  dc  mcl.  fol.  27b'.  Nulla  est  ferme  medicina  purgans,  qua;  non  aliquam  de  viri- 
bus  et  partibus  corporis  depraedatur.  ..   f  Lib.  1.  et  Bart.  lib.  1.  cap.  12. 

8  2.  dc  vict.  acut.  Omne  purgans  medicamcntum,  corpori  purgato  contrarium,  &c. 
Vuccos  et  spiritus  abducil,  substantiam  corporis  aufcrt. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 

Simples  proper  to  Melancholy,  against  Exotick  Simples. 

MEDICINES  properly  applyed  to  melancholy,  arc  either 
simple  or  compound.  Simples  are  alterative,  pur- 
gative. Alteratives  are  such  as  correct,  strengthen  nature, 
alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease  ;  and  they  be  herbs, 
stones,  minerals,  &c.  all  proper  for  this  humour.  For  as  there 
lie  diverse  distinct  infirmities,  continually  vexing  us, 

Diseases  steal  both  day  and  night  on  men, 
For  Jupiter  hath  taken  voyce  from  them  : 

so  there  be  several  1  remedies,  as  b  he  saith,  for  each  disease  a 
Viedicine;  for  every  humour  ;  and,  as  some  hold,  every  clime, 
every  countrey,  and  more  than  that,  every  private  place,  hath 
his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar  almost  to  the  do- 
mineering and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it.    As  c  one  dis- 
coursed"), Wormwood  grows  sparingly  in  Italy  J  because  most 
part  there  they  be  misqffected  with  hot  diseases  ;  but  Henbane, 
poppy,  and  such  cold  herbs  :  with  us  in  Germany  and  Poland, 
great  store  of  it  in  every  waste.  Baracellus  (Horlo  geniali)  and 
Bapfjsta  Porta  (Physiognomiccc,  lib.  6.  cap.  9,3)  give  many 
instances  and  examples  of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofs. 
For  that  cause,  belike,  that  learned  Fuchsius  of  Noreniberge, 
A  when  he  came  into  a  village,  considered  alwayes  what  herbs 
did  grow  most  frequently  about  it  ;  and  those  he  distilled  in 
a  silver  limbeck,  making  use  of  others  amongst  them,  as 
occasion  served.    I  know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our 
northern  simples  are  weak,  unperfect,  not  so  well  concocted, 
of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  southern  parts,  not  so  fit  to 
be  used  in  physick,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  afar 
off — sena,  cassia  out  of  iEgypt,  rhubarbe  from  Barbary,  aloes 

*  Hcsiod.  op.  b  Heurnius,  prxf.  pra.  mcd.  Ouot  morborum  sunt  idea:, 

tot  remediorum  genera  variis  potentiis  decorata,  u  Penottus,  denar.  fined.  Qua=- 

r.unque  rcgio  producit  simplicia  pro  morbis  regionis.  Crescit  raro  absynthium  in 
Italia,  quod  ibi  plerumque  morbi  calidi,  scd  cicuta,  papavcr,  et  hcrba;  frigida:  ; 
apud  nos  Gennanos  et  Polonos  ubique  provenit  absynthium.  d  Ouum  in  vil- 

lam  venit,  consideravit  qua;  ibi  crescebant  medienmenta  simplicia  frequentiora,  ct  iij 
plcrunquc  usus  dislillatis,  et  aliter,  alimbxeum  ideo  argcnleuin  circtpnfereHS. 
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from  Zoeotora  ;  turbith,  agarick,  mirabolanes,  hermodactils 
from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  West,  and  some  as 
far  as  China,  hcllebor  from  the  Anticyrae,  or  that  of  Austria 
which  bears  the  purple  flower,  which  Matthiolus  so  much  ap- 
proves,, and  so  of  the  rest.    In  the  kingd  ome  of  Valence  in 
Spain,  aMaginus  commends  two  mountains,  Mariola  and 
Renagolosa,  famous  for  simples ;  b  Leander  Albertus,  c  Baldus 
a  mountain  near  the  lake  of  Benacus  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
rona, to  which  all  the  herbalists  in  the  countrey  continually 
flock  ;  Qrtelius  one  in  Apulia,  Minister  Mons  Major  in  His- 
tria;  others  Montpelier  in  France.    Prosper  Alpinus  preferrs 
Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Horto  Indian  before  the  rest, 
another  those  of  Italy,  Crete,  &c.    Many  times  they  are  over- 
curious  in  this  kinde,  whom  Fuchsius  taxeth  (Inslit.  lib.  I. 
sec.  1 .  cap.  \) ,  d  that  think  they  do  nothing  except  they  rake  all 
over  India,  Arabia,  JEthiopia,  for  remedies,  and  fetch  their 
physick  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  be- 
yond the  Garamantes.  Many  an  old  wife  or  countrey  woman 
doth  often  more  good  with  a  feu;  known  and  common  garden 
herbs,  than  our  bumbast  physitians,  with  all  their  prodigious , 
sumptuous,  f ar fetched,  rare,  conjeclurall  medicines.  With- 
out all  question  if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotick  simples,  we 
hold  that  at  home  which  is  in  vertue  equivalent  unto  them  ; 
ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if  they  be  taken  in  proportion- 
able quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much  better, 
and  more  proper  to  our  constitutions.    But  so  'tis  for  the  most 
part,  as  Pliny  writes  to  Gallus,  e  we  are  careless  of  that  which 
is  near  us,  and  follow  that  which  is  afar  off,  to  know  which 
ive  will  travell  and  sayl  beyond  the  seas,  wholly  neglecting 
that   which  is  under  fur  eys.     Opium,  in  Turkie,  doth 
scarce  offend  ;  with  us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifies :  cicuta, 
or  hemlock  is  a  strong  poyson  in  Greece  ;  but  with  us  it  hath 
no  such  violent  effects.    I  conclude  with  J.  Voschius,  who,  as 
he  much  inveighs  against  those  exotick  medicines,  so  he  pro- 
miseth,  by  our  European,  a  full  cure,  and  absolute,  of  all  dis- 
eases; a  capiie  ad  calcem,  nostrcs  regionis  herbce  nostris 
corporibus  magis  conducunt  ;  our  own  simples  agree  best  with 
us.    Ii  was  a  tiling  that  Fernelius  much  laboured  in  his  French 
practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestick 

•  Herhx  mcdicis  utiles  omnium  in  Apulia  feracissimae.  b  Geog.  ad  quos 

roafrnus  herbariorum  numerus  undique  confluit.  Sincerus,  Itiner.  lBal- 
i    «ius  mons  propc  Benacum  herbilegis  maxime  notus.  d  Qui  si  nihil  effecisse 

arbitrantnr,  nisi  Indiam,  ytthiopiam,  Arabiam,  et  ultra  Garamantas,  atribusmundi 
partibiis  exquisita  remedia  corradunt.  Tutius  saepe  medetur  rustica  anus  una,  &c. 
«  F.p.  lib.  8.  Proximorum  inenriosi,  longinqua  sectamur,  et  ad  ea  cognoscenda 
iter  iugredi  et  maretransraittere  solemus;  at  quae,  sub  oculis  positanegJigirn.ua, 
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physick:  So  did  a  Janus  Comarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus,  in 
Germany.  T.  B.  with  us,  as  appeareth  by  a  treatise  of  his 
divulged  in  our  tongue,  1615,  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  Eng- 
lish medicines  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  If  our 
simples  be  not  altogether  of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may 
be,  if  like  industry  were  used,  those  far  fetched  drugs  would 
prosper  as  well  with  us,  as  in  those  countreys,  whence  now 
we  have  them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes,  tobacco,  and 
many  such.  There  have  been  diverse  worthy  physitians,  which 
have  tryed  excellent  couclusions  in  this  kinde,  and  many  dili- 
gent painfull  apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &c. 
but,  amongst  the  rest  those  famous  publike  gardens  of  Padua 
in  Italy,  Noremberge  in  Germany,  Leyden  in  Holland,  Mont- 
pelier  in  France,  (and  ours  in  Oxford  now  m  fieri,  at  the  cost 
and  charges  of  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Danvers  Earl 
ofDanby)  are  much  to  be  commended,  wherein  all  exotick 
plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and  liberall  allowance  yearly  made 
for  their  better  maintenance,  that  yong  students  may  be  the 
sooner  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  which,  as  b  Fuch- 
sius  holds,  is  most  necessary  for  that  exquisite  manner  of  cur- 
ing, and  as  great  a  shame  for  a  physitian  not  to  observe  them, 
as  for  a  workman  not  to  know  his  axe,  saw,  square,  or  any 
cither  tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Alteratives,  Herbs,  other  Vegeialls,  &'c. 

AMONGST  those  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons 
up  (lib.  3.  depromisc.  doctor,  cap.  3j,  and  manyexqui* 
site  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  few  following  alone  I 
finde  appropriated  to  this  humour  :  of  which  some  be  altera- 
tives ;  which,  by  a  secret  force,  9aith  Renodeus,  and  speciall 
quality,  expell future  diseases,  perfectly  cure  those  which  are, 
and  many  such  incurable  effects.  This  is  as  well  observed  in 
other  plants,  stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in  herbs,  in 
other  maladies  as  in  this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a 
mans  skull  ?  what  severall  vertues  of  corns  in  a  horse  leg, 
^ofa  woolfs  liver,  &c.  of  diverse  e  excrements  of  beasts,  all 
good  against  severall  diseases  ?  Wha*t  extraordinary  vertues  are 

»  Exotica  rejecit,  domesticis  solum  nos  contcntos  esse  voluit  Mclch.  Adamus, 
vit.  ejus.  b  Instit.  1.  Leap.  8.  sec.  1.   Ad  exquisitnm  curandi  rationem, 

quorum  cognitio  imprimis  necessaria  est.  c  Quze  cieca  vi  ac  specificii  cjual'i/ 

tate  morbos  futuros  arcent.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  Instit.  Phar.  d  Galea,  lib.  Epar 

lupi  epaticos  curat,  e  Stcrcus  peccris  ad  ep'lepsijm,.  &c. 
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ascribed  unto  plants?  a  Satyr ium  et  eruca  pevern  erigunt ; 
vilex  et  mjrnphcea  semen  extinguunt:  bsome  herbs  provoke 
lust;  some  again,  as  agnus  castus,  waterlilly^  quite  extin- 
guish seed;  poppy  causeth  sleep ;  cabbage  resisteth  drunk- 
enness, <kc.  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  admired,  that  such 
and  such  plants  should  have  a  peculiar  vertue  to  such  particu- 
lar parts,  1  as  to  the  head,  anniseeds,  foalfoot,  betony,  cala* 
mint,  eye-bright,  lavander,  bayes,  roses,  rue,  sage,  marjo- 
ram, piony,  &c. — for  the  lungs,  calamint,  liquorice,  enula 
campana,  hyssop,  horehound,  water  germander,  8cc. — for  the 
heart,  borage,  bugloss,  saffron,  bawm,  basil,  rosemary,  vio- 
let, roses,  &c. — for  the  stomach,  wormwood,  mints,  betony, 
bawm,  centaury,  sorrel,  purslan  ; — for  the  liver,  darthspine  or 
chamrepitys,  germander,  agrimony,  fennell,  endive,  succory, 
liverwort,  barberries,; — for  the  spleen,  maiden-hair,  finger- 
fern,  dodder  of  thyme,  hop,  the  rind  of  ash,   betony  ; — 
lor  the  kidnies,  grumell,  parsly,  saxifrage,  plantane,  mal- 
low;— for   the    womb,    mugwort,    pennyroyall,  fetherfew, 
savine,  &c.  ; — for  thejoynts,  camomile,  Sl.  Johnswort,  ori- 
gan, rue,  cowslips,  centuary  the  less,  &c; — and  so  to  peculi- 
ar diseases.    To  this  of  melancholy  you  shall  finde  a  catalogue 
of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every  part.  See  more  in  Wecker, 
Renodeus,  Heuruius,  lib.  2.  cap.  1Q.  die.  I  will  briefly  speak 
of  them,  as  first  of  alteratives,  which  Galen,  in  his  third  hook 
of  diseased  parts,  preferrs  before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus 
brags  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  on  melancholy  men  d  by 
moistning,  than  by  purging  of  them. 

Boiaze.]  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  bugloss  may  chal- 
lenge the  chiefest  place,  whether  in  substance,  juyce,  roots, 
seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  extracts,  oyls, 
&c.  fur  such  kinde  of  herbs  be  diversly  varied.  Bugloss  is  hot 
and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reckoned  up  amonsgt  those 
herbs  which  expell  melancholy,  and  cexhilarate  theheart,  Galen, 
(lib.  6.  cap.  80.  de  simpl.  med.J  Dicosorides  (lib.  4.  cap. 
123).  Pliny  much  magnifies  this  plant.  It  may  be  diversly 
used  ;  as  in  broth,  in  f  wine,  in  conserves,  syrups,  &c.  It 
is  an  excellent  cordiall,  and  against  this  malady  most  fre- 
quently prescribed  ;  an  herb  indeed  of  such  soveraignty,  that 
as  Diodorus  (lib.  7.  bibl.J  Plinius  (lib.  25.  cap.  2.  et  lib.  21. 
cap.  Q2J  Plutarch  (sympos.  lib.  1.  cap.  I.)  Dioscorides  (lib.  5. 
cap.  40)  Capitis  (lib.  19.  c.  3)  suppose,  it  was  that  famous  ne- 
penthes of? Homer,  which  Polydamna,  Thonis  wife,  (then  king 

»  Priestpiiitlc,  rocket.  bSabina  fcettim  cducit.  c  Wecker.  VideOswal- 

dutn  Crolliuru^  lib.  de  Internis  rerum  signature,  de  hcrbis  pnrticularihus  parti  cai- 
que convenient ibus.  11  Idem  Laurentius,  c.  9.  •  Dicor  Borago  :  gaudia 
temper  aco.             f  Vino  hifusum-htfaritatein  facit.  «  Odyss.  A, 
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of  Thebes  in  Egypt)  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  of  such  rare 
vertue,  that,  if  taken  steept  in  wine,  if  wife  and  children,  father 
and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends, 
should  dye  before  thy  face,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a 
tear  for  them. 

Qui  semel  id  patera  mistum  nepenthes laccho 
Hauserit,hic  lacrymam,  non  si  suavissima  proles, 
Si  germanus  ei  charus,  marerque  paterque 
Oppetat,  ante  oculos  ferro  confossns  atroci  , 

Helena's  commended  bowl,  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no 
other  ingredient,  as  most  of  our  criticks  conjecture,  than  this 
of  borage. 

Bawm.]  Melissa,  Bawtn,  hath  an  admirable  vertue  to  alter 
melancholy,  be  it  steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or 
otherwise  taken.  Cardan  (lib.  8.J  much  admires  this  herb.  It 
heats  and  dries,  saith  a  Heurnius,  in  the  secund  degree,  with  a 
wonderfull  vertue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all  melan- 
choly vapours  from  the  spirits ;  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  c.  10.  in 
Dioscoridem.  Besides  they  ascribe  other  vertnes  to  it,  h  as  to 
help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the  brain,  expell  all  careful  I 
thoughts,  and  anxious  imaginations.  The  same  words  in  ef- 
fect are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius,  Leobel, 
Delacampius,  and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him 
that  is  melancholy  than  to  steep  this  and  borage  in  his  ordi- 
nary drink. 

Scorzonera.~\  Matthiolus,  in  his  fifth  book  of  Medicinall 
Epistles,  reckons  up  scorzonera,  c  not  against  poyson  only, 
falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  vertiginous,  but  to  this  ma- 
lady ;  the  root  of  it,  taken  by  it  self,  ex  pells  sorrow,  causeth 
mirth  and  lightness  of  heart. 

AntoniusMusa,  that  renowned  physitian  to  Caesar  Augustus, 
in  his  book  which  he  wrrit  of  the  vertues  of  betony,  cap.  G, 
■wonderfully  commends  that  herb  :  animas  hominum  et  corpora 
custodit,  securas  cle  metu  reddit ;  it  preserves  both  body  and 
minde,  from  feares,  cares,  griefes;  cures  falling  sickness,  this 
and  many  other  diseases;  to  which  Galen  subscribes,  lib.  7. 
simpl.  med.  Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  &c. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often 
used  therefore  in  our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and 
many  other  diseases. 

Hop.]  Lupulus,  hop  is  a  soveraign  remedy;  Fuchsius  (c.  53. 

•Lib.  cap.  2.  prax.  med.  Mira  vi  hetitiam  praebet,  et  cor  confirmat ;  vapores 
melancholicos  purgat  a  spiritibus.  *  Proprium  est  ejus  animum  hilarem  red- 

dere,  concoctioncm  juvare,  cerebri  obstructions  resecare,  snlicitudines  fu^are,. 
iolicitas  imaginatiunes  tollere.  c  Non  solum  ad  viperarum  morsus,  cotniti- 

ales,  vertiginosos ;  sed  per  se  accqpimodata  radix  tristitiam  discutit,  hilarica^rnque 
ficnciliat. 
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Plant,  fust.)  much  extolls  it;  *itpurgeth  all  choler,  and  pu- 
rifies the  blood.  Matthiol.  (cap.  ]40.  in  4.  Dioscor.)  won. 
ilers  the  physitians  of  his  time  made  no  more  use  of  it,  because 
it  rarifies  and  eleanseth,  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in  our  ordi- 
nary beer,  which  before  was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal,  are  likewise  magnified, 
and  much  prescribed  (as  I  shall  after  shew)  especially  in  hypo- 
chondriack  melancholy,  dayly  to  be  used,  sod  in  whey :  and 
as  Rutins,  Ephesius,  b  Aretaeus,  relate,  by  breaking  winde, 
helping  concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured 
With  the  frequent  use  of  them  alone. 

And,  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  often  misafFected  in 
melancholy,  I  may  not  omit  endive,  succory,  dandelion, 
fumetory,  Sec.'  which  cleanse  the  blood.  Scolopendria,  cus- 
cuta,  ceterache,  mugwort,  liverwort,  ash,  tamerisk,  genist, 
maidenhair,  &c.  which  much  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I  may  add  roses,  violets,  capers,  fetherfew,  scor- 
cUum,  staechas,  rosemary,  ros  sol  is,  saffron,  oeyme,  sweet 
apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sandefs,  &c.  that  Peruvian  chamico, 
monstrosd  facilitate,  &c.  Linshcosteus  Datura  ;  and  to  such 
us  are  cold,  the  c  decoction  of  giuacum,  china,  salsaperilla, 
sassafras,  the  flowers  of  carduus  benedictus,  which  I  flnde 
much  used  by  Montanus  in  his  consultations,  Julius  Alexan- 
cirinus,  Lselius,  Eugubinus,  and  others.  dBemardus  Penottus 
preferrs  his  herba  solis,  or  Dutch -sindaw,  befoie  all  the  rest  in 
this  disease,  and  will  admit  of  no  herb  upon  the  earth  to  be 
comparable  to  it.  It  excelis  Homer's  moly,  cures  this,  falling 
sickness,  and  almost  all  other  infirmities.  The  same  Penot- 
tus speaks  of  an  excellent  balm  out  of  Aponensis,  which, 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a  cup  of  wine,  e  will 
cause  a  suddain  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  chearup  the 
heart.  Ant.  Guianerius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such. 
f  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  the  Aggregator,  repeats  ambergreese,  nut- 
megs, and  all-spice  among  the  rest.  But  that  cannot  be  ge- 
neral! ;  amber  and  spice  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for 
cold  and  moist.  Garcias  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  plants, 
whose  vertues  he  much  magnifies  in  this  disease.  Lemnius  (in- 
stil, cap.  5&J  admires  rue,  and  commends  it  to  have  excellent 
veitue,  to  expell  vain  imaginations,  div els,  and  to  ease  af  - 

•  Bilem  utramque  detrahit,  sanguinem  purgat.  b  Lib.  7.  cap.  5.  Laet.  occid. 
h.ds  descrip.  lib.  10.  cap.  %  c  Heurnius  1.  2.  consil.  185.  Scoltzii  consil. 

77.  d  Pra:f.  denar.  med.  Omnes  capitis  dolorcs, et  phantasmata  tollit ;  scias 

nu!larrrherbam  in  terris  huic  comparandam  viribus  ot  bonit:Cc  n-isci.  ■  Opti- 

mum medicamentum  in  celeri  cordi;i  confortatione,  ct  ad  oi.ines  qui  tristantur,  &c. 
f  Rondoletius.  Elenum  quod  vim  habet  miram  ad  hilaritatem.  et  multi  pro  secrcto 
babent.    Sckenkius  observ.  med.  cen,  5.  obscrv.  86.  e  Afllictas  inentes  rckvat, 

aa'tmi  imaginationes  et  djcmones  expellit. 
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flirted  seniles.  Other  things  are  much  magnified  by  a  writers, 
as  an  old  cock,  a  rams  head,  a  woolfs  heart  borne  or  eaten, 
which  Mercurialis  approves:  Prosper  Alpinus,  the  water  of 
Nilus ;  Gomesius  all  sea-water,  and  at  seasonable  times  to  be 
sea-sick;  goats  milk,  whey,  he. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 


Precious  Stones,  Metals,  Minerals,  Alteratives. 

PRECIOUS  stones  are  diversly  censured:  many  explode  the 
use  of  them  or  any  minerals  in  physick,  of  whom  Tho- 
mas Erasmus  is  the  chiefe,  in  his  Tract  against  Paracelsus,  and 
in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius:  b  that  stones  can  work 
any  wonders,  lei  them  leleeve  that  list:  no  man  shall  perswade 
'me:  for  my  part,  I  have  found  by  experience,  there  is  no  ver- 
tue  in  them.  But  Matthiolus,  in  his  comment  upon  c  Dio- 
scorides,  is  as  profuse  on  the  other  side  in  their  commendation; 
so  is  Cardan,  Renodeus,  Alardus,  Rueus,  Encelius,  Mar- 
bodeus,  &c.  d  Matthiolus  specifies  in  corall  :  and  Oswaldus, 
Crollins,  (Basil.  chym-J  preferrs  the  salt  of  corall.  eChristoph. 
Encelius  (lib.  3.  cap.  \3\)  will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many 
several!  medicines  against  melancholy,  sorrow,  ^  feare,  dulness, 
and  the  like.  f  Renodeus  admires  them,  besides  they  adorn 
kings  crowns,  grace  the  fingers,  enrich  our  houshold  stuff, 
defend  us  from  enchantments,  preserve  health,  cure  diseases, 
they  drive  away  griefe,  cares,  and  exhilarate  the  minde. 
The  particulars  be  these. 

Granatus,  a  precious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the. 
kernels  of  a  pomegranate,  an  imperfect  kinde  of  ruby  :  it  comes 
from  Calecut :  g  if  hung  about  the  neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it 
much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the  heart.  The  same 
properties  I  finde  ascribed  to  the  jacinth  and  topaz:  h  they  allay 
anger,  griefe,  diminish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate 
the  minde.  1  If  it  be  either  carryed  about,  or  taken  in  a  potion, 

*  Sckenk:us,  Mizaldus,  Rhnsis.  kCratonis  ep  .  vol.  1.  Credat  qui  vult 

gernmas  mirabilia  efEcere;  mihi,  qui  et  rationc  et  expericntia  didici  aliter  rein 
habere,  nullus  facile  persuadebit,  falsum  esse  vcrum.  c  I.,  de  gernmis. 

*  Margaritae  et  corallum  ad  melancholiam  precipue  valent.  •    •  Margariix  et 

gemmae  spiritus  confortant  et  cor,  melancholiam  fugant.  fPr«fat.  ad  lap. 

prec.  lib.  2.  sea.  2.  de  mat.  med.  Regum  coronas  ornant,  digitos  illnstrant,  supe'l- 
lectiiem  ditant,  a  fascino  tuentur,  morbis  medentur,  sanitatem  conservaiit,  mentcm 
exhilarant,  tristitiam  pellunt.  8  Encelius  1.  3.  c  4.  Suspensus  vel  ebibitus 

tristitia:v  multum  resistit,  et  cor  recreat.  h  Idem  cap-  5.  et  cap.  6.  de  Hya- 

cintho  et  Topazio.    Iram  sedat,  et  animi  tristitiam  pellit.  1  Lapis  hie  gestatut 

aut  ebibitus  pjrudentiam  auget,  nocturnes  timores  pellit ;  insanos  hoc  sanavi ;  et-quum 
lapidem  abjecerint,  cruoit  iterum  stultitia. 

.  Vol.  II.  II 
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it  will  increase  wisdome,  saith  Cardan,  expcllfeare.  He  brngg 
tfm  he  hath  cured  many  mad  men  with  it,  which,  when  they 
■\laid  by  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  at  first. 
-Petrus  Bayerus,  (lib.  2.  cap.  13.  vtni  mecumj  Fran.  Rueus* 
(cap.^  19.  de  gemnlisj,  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  a  a  friend 
of  wisdome,  an  enemy  to  follv.  Pliny  (lib.  37),  Solinus 
(cap.  5<2J,  Albertus  (de  lapid.J  Cardan,  Encelius  (lib.  3.  cap. 
66J,  highly  magnifies  the  vertue  of  the  beryll  :  b  it  much  avails 
a  good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts, 
causeth  mirth,  &c.  In  the  belly  of  a  swallow,  there  is  a  stone 
found,  called  chelidonius,  e  which,  if  it  be  lapped  in  a /aire 
doth,  and  tyed  to  the  right  arm,  will  cure  lunaticks,  mad 
inen,  make  them  amiable  and  merry. 

There  is  a  kinde  of  onyx,  called  a  chalcidony,  which  hath 
the  same  qualities,  a  avails  much  against  phantaslick  illusions 
which  proceed  from  melancholy,  preserves  the  vigour  and  good 
estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  ebon  stone  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold 
with,  borne  about  or  given  to  drink,  e  hath  the  same  properties, 
or  not  much  unlike. 

Levinus  Lemnius  (Institut.  ad  vit.  cap.  5SJ,  amongst 
other  jewells,  makes  mention  of  two  more  notable,  carbuncle 
and  corall,  f  which  drive  away  childish  feares,  divels,  over- 
come sorrow,  and,  hung  about  the  neck,  repress  troublesome 
dreames  ;  which  properties  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green 
coloured  g  emmetris,  if  it  be  carryed  about,  or  worn  in  a  ring; 
Rueus  to  the  diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus  a  Jesuite  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
magnetical  Philosophy,  cap.  3.  speaking  of  the  vertues  of  a 
loadstone,  recites  many  severall  opinions  ;  some  say,  that,  if  it 
be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quis  per  frustra  voret,juventu- 
tem  restituet,  it  will,  like  vipers  wine,  restore  one  to  his  youth; 
and  yet,  if  carryed  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause 
melancholy  :  let  experience  determine. 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  his  vertues  in  pacifying 
all  affections  of  the  minde  ;  others  the  sapphire,  which  is  the 
h  fairest  of  all  precious  stones,  of  sky  colour,  and  a  great  enemy 

■  Inducit  sapientiam,  fu^at  stultitiam.  Idem  Cardanus,  lunaticot  juvaf. 
k  Confert  ad  bonum  intellectum,  eomprimit  malas  cogitationes,  &c.  Alacrcs  reddit. 
c  Albertus,  Encelius,  cap.  44.  lib.  3.  Plin.  lib.  37.  cap.  10.  Jacobus  de  Dondis: 
Dextro  brachio  alli°atus  sanat  lunaticos,  insanos,  facit  amabiles,  jucundos.  'Va- 
let contra  phantasticas  illusiones  ex  mi-lam  holia.  •  Amentes  sanat.  tristitiam 
pellit.  iram,  &c.  f  Valet  ad  fugandos  timores  et  daemones,  turbulent*  .iom- 
nia  abigit,  et  nocturnos  pu«rorum  timores  compescit.  *  Somnia  !«eta  facit, 
argenteo  annulo  gestatus.  h  Atra;  bili  adversatur,  omnium  gemr.iarum  puU 
chcrrima,  cccli  eolorem  refcrt,  animum  ab  errore  liberat,  mores  in  melius  mutat. 
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to  black  choler,  frees  themmde,  mends  manners,  &c.  Jacobus 
deDondis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Simples,  hath  amber  greece 
os  in  corde  cervi,  >  the  bone  in  a  stags  heart,  a  monocerots 
horn,  Bezoars  stone  b  (of  which  elsewhere) :  it  is  found  in  the 
btlly  of  a  little  beast  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  into  Europe 
bv  Hollanders  and  our  countrey-men  merchants.  Kenodeus 
reap.  22.  lib.  3.  dement,  med.)  saith  he  saw  two  or  these 
beasts  alive,  in  the  castle  of  the  Lord  ofVitryat  Coubert 

Lapis  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be 
mentioned  in  their  place. 

Of  the  rest  in  briefe  thus  much  I  will  add  out  of  Cardan, 
Renodeus,  cap.  23.  lib.  3.  Rondoletius  lib.  1.  de  Tested,  c. .15, 
&c.  c  that  almost  all  Jewells  andpreciovs  stones  have  excellent 
Verities  to  pacifie  the  affections  of  the  mindej  for  which  cause 
rich  men  so  much  covet  to  have  them  :  11  and  those  smaller 
unions  which  are  found  in  shells  amongst  the  Persians  and 
Indians,  by  the  consent  of  all  writers,  are  very  cordial,  and 
most  part  avail  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  heart. 

Minerals.}  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold,  and  some  other 
minerals,  as  these  have  done  of  precious  stones.    Erastus  still 
maintains  the  opposite  part.    Disput.  in  Paracelsum,  cap.  4. 
fol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold  *  that  it  makes  the  heart 
merry,  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  misers  chest  : 


-at  mihi  plaudo, 


 simulac  nummos  contcmplor  in  area, 

as  he  said  in  the  poet ;  it  so  revives  the  spirits,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent receipt  against  melancholy, 

'  For  ,gold  in  physiek  is  a  cordial, 
Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

Aurum  potabile  g  he  discommends,  and  inveighs  against  it,  by 
reason  of  the  corrosive  waters  which  are  used  in  it:  which  ar- 
gument our  Dr.  Guin  urgeth  against  D.  Antonius.  h  Erastus 
concludes  their  philosophical!  stones,  and  potable  gold,  &c.  to 
le  no  better  than  poyson,  a  meer  imposture,  a  non  ens  ;  digg'd 
out  of  that  broody  hill,  belike,  this  goodly  golden  stone  is,  ubi 
nascetur  lidiculus  mus.  Paracelsus  and  hischymistical  follow- 
ers, as  so  many  Promethei,  will  fetch  fire  from  heaven,  will 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  accounting  them 

T  »  Longis  mceroribus  fceliciter  medeLur  ddiquiis.  &c.  b  Sect.  5.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  5. 
«  Gestamen  lapidnm  et  gemmarum  maximum  fert  auxilium  et  juvamen  ;  untie, 
qui  dites  sunt,  gemmas  secum  ferre  student.  d  Margarita:  et  uniones,  qua: 

aconchiset  piscibusapud  Persas  et  Indos,  valde  cord  iales  sunt,  &c.  e  Au- 

rum lantitiam  general,  non  in  corde,  sed  in  area  virorum.  r  Chaucer. 

t  Aurum  non  aurum.    Noxium  ob  aquas  rodentes.  h  Ep.  ad  M'onavium, 

Metallica  omnia  in  universum,  quovis  modo  parata,  nec  tuto  ncc  commode  intra 
corpus  sumi. 
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the  only  physick  on  the  other  side,  a  Paracelsus  calls  Galen 
Hippocrates,  and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  ideots,  sophig- 
ters,  Sec.  Apagesis  istos  qui  Vulcanias  istas  metamorphoses 
sugdlant,  inscitice  soboles,  supince  pertinacice  alumnos,  &c. 
not  worthy  the  name  of  physitians,  for  want  of  these  remedies- 
and  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a  man  live  160  yeares,  or 
to  the  worlds  end.  With  their b  alexipharmacums,  panaceas, 
mummias,  unguentum  armarium,  and  such  magneticall  cures, 
lampas  vilceel  mortis,  balneum  Dianee,  balsamum,  electrum\ 
magico-physicum,  amulela  Martialia,  &c.  what  will  not  he 
and  his  followers  effect?  He  brags  moreover  that  he  was 
primus  medicorum,  and  did  more  famous  cures  than  all  the 
physitians  in  Europe  besides:  ca  drop  of  his  preparations 
should  go  farther  than  a  dram,  or  ounce  of  theirs,  those 
loathsome  and  fulsome  filthy  potions,  heteroclitical  pills  (so 
he  calls  them),  horse  medicines,  ad  quorum  aspectwm  Cyclops 
Polyphemus  exhorresceret.  And,  though  some  condemn 
their  skill  and  magneticall  cures  as  tending  to  magicall  super- 
stition, witchery,  charmes,  &cc.  yet  they  admire,  stiffly  vindi- 
cate nevertheless,  and  infinitely  preferr  them.  But  these  are 
both  in  extreams  :  the  middle  sort  approve  of  minerals,  though 
not  in  so  high  a  degree.  Lemnius  (lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  occult, 
nat.  mir.J  commends  gold  inwardly  and  outwardly  used,  as 
in  rings,  excellent  good  in  medicines  ;  and  such  mixtures  as 
are  made  for  melancholy  men,  saith  Wecker  (antid.  spec.  lib. 
\Jf  to  whom  Renodeus  subscribes,  (lib.  2.  cap.  2>,  Ficinus 
(lib.  2.  cap.  \9-J  Fernel.  (meth.  med.  lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de  Car- 
diacisj,  Daniel  Sennertus  (lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  9j  Auderna- 
cus,  Libavius,  Quercetanus,  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Euonymus, 
Rubeus,  and  Matthiolus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Epistles, 
Andreas  a  Blawen  (epist.  ad  MatthiolumJ ,  as  commended  and 
formerly  used  by  Avicenna,  Arnoldus,  and  many  others. 
d  Matthiolus  in  the  same  place  approves  of  potable  gold,  mer- 
cury, with  many  such  chymical  confections,  and  goes  so  far 
in  approbation  of  them,  that  he  holds,  e  no  man  can  be  an  ex- 
cellent physitian  that  hath  not  some  skill  in  chymistical  distil- 
lations, and  that  chronick  diseases  can  hardly  be  cured  without 
mineral  medicines.    Look  for  antimony  among  purgers. 

■  In  parag.  Stultissimus  pilus  occipitis  mei  plus  scit,  quam  omnes  vestri 
doctores;  et  calceorum  meorum  annuli  doctiores  sunt  quam  vester  Galenus  et 
Avicenna;  barba  mea  plus  experta  est  quam  vestrae  omnes  academias.  k  Vide 

Ernestum  Burgratium,  edit.    Franaker.  8°  1611.  Crollius  and  others.  «  Plus 

proficiet  gutta  mea  quam  tot  eorum  drachmae  et  uncias.  d  Nonnulli  huic 

aupra  modum  indulgent :  usum,  etsi  non  adeo  magnum,  non  tamen  abjiciendura 
censeo.  "Ausim  dicere  neminem  medicum  cxceilentem  qui  Tion  in  hac 

distillationc  chymica  sit  versatus.    Morbi  chronici  devinci  citra  metallica  vix  poi- 
»int,  aut  ubi  languiicorrumgitur. 
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SUBSECT.  V. 

Compound  Alteratives ;  censure  of  Compounds,  and  mixt 

Physick. 

PLINY  (lib.  24.  c.  V  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  me- 
dicines.   a  Mens  knavery,  imposture,  and  captious  wits, 
have  invented  these  shops,  'in  a  hick  every  mans  life  is  set 
to  sale  :  and  by -and- by  came  in  those  compositions  and  inex- 
plicable mixtures,  farfetcht  out  of  India  and  Arabia  :  a  medi- 
cine for  a  botch  must  be  had  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  &fc.  And 
'tis  not  without  cause  which  he  saith  ;  for  out  of  question  they 
are  much  to  b blame  in  their  compositions,  whilst  they  make 
infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as  c  Fuchsius  notes.    They  think 
they  get  themselves  great  credit,  excell  others,  and  }e  more 
learned  than  the  rest,  because  they  make  many  variations:  but 
he  accounts  them  fools  ;  and,  whilst  they  brag  of  their  skill, 
and  think  to  get  themselves  a  name,  they  become  ridiculous, 
lewray  their\gnorance  and  errour.    A  few  simples,  well  pre- 
pared and  understood,  are  better  than  such  an  heap  of  nonsense, 
confused  compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries  shops  ordina- 
rily sold  ;  in  which  many  vain,  superfluous,  corrupt,  exolete 
things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith  Cornarius),  a  company 
of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrups,  juleps,  an  unnecessary 
company  of  mixt  medicines;  rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Man) 
times  (as  Agrippa  taxeth)  there  is  by  this  meanes  Amorc  danger 
from  the  medicine  than  from  the  disease;  when  they  put 
together  they  know  uot  what,  or  leave  it  to  an  illiterate  apo- 
thecary to  be  made,  they  cause  death  and  horrour  for  health. 
Those  old  physitians  had  no  such  mixtures;  a  simple  potion 
ofhellebor  in  Hippocrates  time  was  the  ordinary  purge;  and 
at  this  day,  saith  Mat.  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  common- 
wealth of  China,  e  Their  physitians  give  precepts  quite  oppo- 
site to  ours,  not  unhappy  in  their  physick :  they  use  altogether 
roots,  herbs,  and  simples  in  their  medicines ;  and  all  their 

•Fraudes  hominum,  et  ingeniorum  capturae,  ofneinas  invenere,  istas,  in  quibus 
sua  cuique  venalis  promittitur  vita  ;  statim  compositiones  ct  mixtura:  inexplicabiles 
ex  Arabia  et  India,  ulceri  parvo  medicina  a  rubro  mari  importatur.  k  Ar- 

noldus,  Aphor.  15.  Fallax  medicus,  qui,  potens  inederi  simplicibus,  composila 
dolose  aut  frustra  quaerit.  1  Lib.  1.  Sect.  1.  cap.  8.  Dum  infir.ita  medica- 

menta  miscent,  laudem  sibi  comparare  student;  et  in  hoc  studio  alter  altcrum  supe- 
rare  conatur,  dum  quisque  quo  plura  miscuerit,  eo  se  doctiorem  putat ;  hide  fit, 
ut  suam  prodant  inscitiam,  dum  ostentant  peritiam,  et  te  ridiculos  cxhibeant,  &c. 
*  Multo  plus  periculi  a  medicamcnto  quam  a  morbo,  &c.  e  Expedit.  in 

Sinas,  lib.  I.  c.  5.  Praicepta  medici  dant  nostris  diversa,  in  mcdendo  non  infceli- 
ces  ;  pharmacis  utuntur  simplicibus,  herbis,  radicibus,  <Scc.  tota  eorum  medicina 
nostras  herbaria:  pr;cccptis  continetur ;  nullus  ludus  hujiu  artis ;  quisque  privatus  a 
quolibet  magistro  cruditur. 
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physickina  manner  is  comprehended  in  anherlal:  no  sci- 
ence, no  school,  no  art,  no  degree  ;  but,  like  a  trade,  every 
man  in  private  is  instructed  of  his  master.  a  Cardan  cracks  that 
he  can  cure  all  diseases  with  water  alone,  as  Hippocrates  of  old 
did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.    Let  the  best  of  our 
rational  physitians.  demonstrate  and  give  a  sufficient  reason  for 
those  intricate  mixtures,  why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithri- 
date  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such  quantity;  may  they  not  be 
reduced  to  half  or  quarter  ?  Frustra fit  per  plura,  (as  the  say- 
ing is)  quod  fieri  potest  per  pauciora  ;  300  simples  in  a  julep, 
potion,  or  a  little  pill,  to  what  end  or  purpose?  I  know  not 
what .  b  Alkindus,  Capivaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eito- 
ver,  the  best  of  them  all  and  most  rational,  have  said  in  this 
kinde;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his 
reader,  to  my  judgement,  that  satisfaction  which  he  ought ; 
why  such,  so  many  simples  ?  Roger  Bacon  hath  taxed  many 
errours  in  his  tract  de  graduationibus,  explained  some  things, 
but  not  cleared.    Mercurialis  (i u  his  book  de  composit.  medi- 
an.) gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philonium  R  >manum, 
which  Hamech  an  Arabian,  and  Philoniusa  Roman,  long  since 
composed,  but  crasse  as  the  rest.  If  they  be  so  exact,  as  by  him 
it  seems  they  were,  and  those  mixtures  so  perfect,  why  doth 
Fernelius  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obsolete?  'Car- 
dan taxeth  Galen  for  presuming  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct 
t'heriacum  Andromachi ;  and  we  as  justly  may  carp  at  all  the 
rest.    Galen's  medicines  are  now  exploded  and  rejected  ;  what 
Nicholas  Meripsa,  Mesue,  Celsus,  Scribanius,  Actuarius,  &c. 
writ  of  old,  are  most  part  contemned.    Mellichius,  Cordus, 
Wecker,    Quercetan,   Renodeus,  the  Venetian,  Florentine 
states,  have  their  severall  receipts,  and  magistrals:  they  of  No - 
remberge  have  theirs,  and  Augustana  Pharmacopoeia  peculiar 
medicines  to  the  meridian  of  their  city;  London  hers  ;  every 
city,  town,  almost  every  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures, 
compositions,  receipts,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned 
antiquity,  and  all  others  in  respect  of  himself.    But  each  man 
must  correct  and  alter,  to  shew  his  skill ;  every  opinionative 
fellow  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what  it  will;  De- 
lirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi:  they  dote;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  poor  patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments  ;  the 
commonalty  rue  it. 

Thus  others  object;  thus  I  may  conceiveout of  the  weakness 
of  my  apprehension  ;  but  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault, 
no  such  ambition,  nor  novelty, 'or  ostentation,  as  some  sup- 

•  Lib.  de  Aqua.  *  Opusc.  de  Dos.  «' Subtil,  cap.  dc  scientiit. 
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pose:  but  (as  "one  answers)  this  of  compound  medicines  is  a 
most  noble  and  profitable  invention,  found  out,  and  brought^ 
into  physick,  wither eat  judgement,  wisdome,  counsell,  ana] 
discretion.  Mixt  diseases  must  have  mixt  remedies ;  and"  such 
simples  are  commonly  mixt,  as  have  reference  to  the  pact 
affected,  some  to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one  pajfo 
some  another.  Cardan  and  Brassivola  both  hold  that  nullnjii 
simplex  medicamentum  sine  noxd,  no  simple  medicine  is  with- 
out hurt  or  offence;  and,  although  Hippocrates,  Erasistratus^ 
Diocles,  of  old,  in  the  infancy  of  this  art,  were  content  with 
ordinary  simples;  yet  now,  saith  bAetius,  necessity  compellelfc 
to  seek  for  neiv  remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples* 
as  iv ell  to  correct  their  harms,  if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin, 
insipid,  noysome  to  smell,  to  make  them  savory  to  the  palat, 
pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve  them  for  cont\-\ 
nuance,  by  admixtion  of  sugar,  hony,  to  make  them  last 
moneths,  and  yeares  for  sever  all  uses.  In  such  cases  com- 
pound medicines  may  be  approved;  and  Arnoldus,  in  his  18 
Aphorisme,  doth  allow  of  it.  c  If  simples  cannot,  necessity 
compells  us  to  use  compounds ;  so  for  receipts  and  magistrals, 
dies  diem  docet,  one  day  teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so, 
many  words  or  phrases, 

Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  yolf.t  usus. .  ,  je 
ebb  and  flow  with  the  season;  and,  as  wits  vary,  so  they  ma^ 
be  infinitely  varied.  j 

Quisque  suum  placitum,  quo  capiatur,  habet  :  u 

every  man  as  he  likes;  so  many  men  so  many  mindes,  and  yet' 
all  tending  to  good  purpose,  though  not  the  same  way.  As 
arts  and  sciences,  so  physick  is  still  perfected  amongst  the  rest. 
Horce  musarurn  nutrices;  and  experience  teacheth  us  every 
day  d  many  things  which  our  predeccssours  knew  not  of. 
Nature  is  not  effoete,  as  he  saith,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow  all  her 
gifts  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for  posterity,  to 
shew  her  power,  that  she  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  con- 
sumed. Birds  and  beasts  can  cure  themselves  by  nature;- 
*  natures  usu  ea  plerumque  cognoscunt,  quce  homines  vix  longo 
labore  et  doctrind  assequuntur ;  but  men  must  use  much  labour 
and  industry  to  finde  it  out :  but  1  digress. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  ap-f 

i 

•  Quercetan.  pharmacop.  rotitut.  cap.  2.  Nobilissimum  et  utilissimum  inventum' 
summa  cum  necessitate  adinventum  et  introductum.  b  Cap.  25.  Tetrabib.  4.' 

scr.  2.  Necessitas  nunc  cogit  aliquando  noxia  quaerere  remedia,  et  ex  simplicibns 
composite  facere,  turn  ad  saporcm,  odorem,  palati  gratiam,  ad  correctionem  simpli-1 
cium,  turn  ad  futuros  usus,  conservationem,  &c.  c  Cum  simplicia  nohJ 

possunt,  necessitas  cogit  ad  composite.  *  Lips.  Epist.  «  Theod. 

Prodromus  Amor.  lib.  9. 
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plyed.    Inwardly  taken,  be  either  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  are 
fluid  or  consisting.    Fluid,  as  wines  and  syrrups.    The  wines 
ordinarily  used  to  this  disease,  are  wormwood- wine,  tama- 
risk, and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss  ;  the 
composition  of  which  is  specified  in  Arnoldus  Villanovanus, 
lib.  de  vims,  of  borage,  bawm,  bugloss,  cinnamon,  &c.  and 
highly  commended  for  its  vertues:  *  it  drives  away  leprosie, 
scabs,  clears  the  blood,  recreates  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the 
minde,  purgeih  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black  melancholy 
fumes,  and  cleanseth  the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by 
urine.    To  which  I  add,  saith  Villanovanus,  that  it  will 
bring  mad  men,  and  such  raging  bedlams  as  are  tyed  in  chains, 
to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.    My  conscience  bears  me 
witness,  that  I  do  not  lye:  I  saw  a  grave  matron  helped  by 
this  meanes  ;  she  was  so  cholerick,  and  so  furious  sometimes, 
that  she  was  almost  mad,  and  beside  herself:  she  said  and 
did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  bound,  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and,  by, 
this  excellent  remedy,  was  cured,  which  a  poorforhaigner,  a 
silly  beggcr,  taught  her  by  chance,  that  came  to  crave  an 
almesfrom  door  to  door.    The  juyce  of  borage,  if  it  be  clari- 
fied, and  drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and 
steeped,  Sec.  saith  Ant.  Mizaldus,  art.  med.  who  cites  this 
story  verbatim  out  of  Villanovanus ;  and  so  doth  Magninus  a 
physitian  of  Millan,  in  his  regimen  of  health.    Such  another 
excellent  compound  water  I  finde  in  Rubeus,  de  distill,  sect.  3. 
which  he  highly  magnifies,  out  of  Savanarola,  bJor  such  as  are 
solitary,  dull,  heavy  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  be  troubled 
with  trembling  of  heart.    Other  excellent  compound  waters 
for  melancholy,  he  cites  in  the  same  place,  cif  their  melan- 
choly be  not  inflamed,  or  their  temperature  over  hot.  Euony- 
mus  hath  a  precious  aquavitce  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are 
cold.    But  he  and  most  commend  aurum  potubile;  and  every 
writer  prescribes  clarified  whey,  with  borage,  bugloss,  endive, 
succory,  &c.  of  goats  milk  especially,  some  indefinitely  at  all 
times,  some  thirty  dayes  together  in  the  spring,  every  morn- 
ing fasting,  a  good  draught.    Syrrups  are  very  good,  and 

•  Sanguinem  corruptum  emaculat,  scabiem  abolet,  lepram  curat,  spiritus  recrcat,  et 
animum  exhilaiat.  Melancholicos  humores  per  urinam  cducit,  et  cerebrum  a  crassis, 
a:rumnosis  melancholix  fumis  purgat;  quibus  addo,  dementes  et  furiosos  vinculis 
retinendos  plurimum  juvat,  et  ad  rationis  usum  ducit.  Testis  est  mihi  conscicntia, 
quod  viderim  matronam  quandam  hinc.  liberatam,  qua:  frequentius  ex  iracundia 
demens,  et  impos  aiiimi,  dicenda  tacenda  loquebatur,  adeo  furens  ut  ligari  cogeretur. 
Fuit  ei  prxstantissimo  remedio  vini  istius  usus,  indicatus  a  percgrino  homine 
mendico,  eleemosynam  pise  foribus  dictas  malronar  implorante.  k  lis  qui 

tristantur  sine  caussa,  et  vitant  amicorum  societatem,  et  trcmunt  corde.  •  Modo 
non  inflammetur  melancholia,  aut  calidiore  temperamento  sint. 
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often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart,  spleen,  liver,  &c. 
as  syrrup  of  borage,  (there  is  a  famous  syrrup  of  borage  highly 
commended  by  Laurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of 
melancholy)  de  pomis  of  king  Sabor  now  obsolete,  of  thyme 
and  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory,  maidenhair, 
bizantine,  &c.  These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other 
physick,  mixt  with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  juleps 
otherwise. 

Consisting  are  conserves  or  confections ;  conserves  of  bo- 
race,  bugloss,  bawm,  fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets, 
roses,  wormwood,  &c. confections,  treacle,  mithridate,  eclegms, 
or  lmctures,  8cc. — solid,  as  aromaticall  confections;  hot, 
diambra,  diamar  garitum  calidum,  dianthus,  diamoschum 
dulce,  electuarium  de  gemmis,  Icetificans  Galeni  et  Rhasis, 
diagalinga,  diacimynum,  dianisum,  diatrion  piperion,  diaziji- 
ziber,  diacapers,  diacinnamonum :  cold,  as  diamar  garitum 
frigidum,  diacorolli,  diarrhodon  abbatis,  diacodion,  6?c.  as 
every  Pharmacopoeia  will  shew  you,  with  their  tables  of 
losenges  that  are  made  out  of  them  ;  with  condites,  and  the 
like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oyls  hot  and 
cold,  as  of  camomile,  staechados,  violets,  roses,  almonds, 
poppv,  nymphaea,  mandrake,  &c.  to  be  used  after  bathing,  or 
to  procure  sleep. 

Oyntments  composed  of  the  said  species,  oyls  and  wax,  &c. 
as  alabaslritum  populeum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moisten, 
procure  sleep,  and  correct  other  accidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose: 
emplasters  of  herbs,  flowers,  roots/ &c.  with  oyls,  and  other 
liquors  mixt  and  boyled  together. 

Cataplasms,  salves,  or  pultises,  made  of  green  herbs,  pound- 
ed, or  sod  in  water  till  they  be  soft,  which  are  applyed  to  the 
hypochondries,  and  other  parts,  when  the  body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  applyed  to  severall  parts,  and  frontals,  to  take 
away  pain,  griefe,  heat,  procure  sleep  :  fomentations  or  spunges, 
wet  in  some  decoctions,  &c.  epithemata,  or  those  moist  me- 
dicines, laid  onlinnen,  to  bathe  and  cool  severall  parts  misaf- 
fected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the 
like,  applyed  to  the  head,  heart,  stomach,  &c.  odoraments 
balls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smell  to;  all  which  have  their  several! 
uses  in  melancholy,  as  shall  be  shewed,  when  I  treat  of  the 
cure  of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 
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MEMB.  II.  SUESECT.  I. 
Purging  Simples  upward. 

MELANAGOGA,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are 
either  simple  or  compound,  and  that  gently,  or  vio- 
lently, purging  upwards  or  downward.  These  following  purcrC 
upward.  aAsarum,  or  asrabecca,  which,  as  Mesne  saith,  Is 
hot  in  the  secund  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third :  it  is  commonly 
taken  in  wine,  whey,  or,  as  with  us,  the  juyce  of  two  or  three 
leaves  or  more  sometimes,  pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified 
with  a  little  liquorice,  or  anniseeds,  to  avoid  the  fulsomeness 
of  the  taste,  or  as  diasemm  Fernelii.  Brassivola  fin  Cat  liar  t. J 
reckons  it  up  amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melan- 
choly, and  RuelHus  confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience, 
that  it  purgeth  b  black  choler,  like  hellebor  it  self.  Galen 
(lib.  6.  simplic.J  and  cMatthiolus  ascribe  other  vertues  to  it, 
and  will  have  il  purge  other  humours  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Heurnius,  (method,  ad  prax.  lib.  2.  cap.  Q4J  is 
put  amongst  the  strong  purgers  of  melancholy;  it  is  hot  and 
dry  in  the  fourth  degree.  Dioscorides  (lib.  11.  cap.  ]14J  adds 
d  other  effects  to  it.  Pliny  sets  down  15  berries  in  drink  for  a 
sufficient  potion  :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his  opposites, 
cold  and  moist,  as  juyce  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a 
potion  to  seaven  grains  and  a  half.  But  this,  and  asrabecca, 
every  gentlewoman  in  the  countrey  knows  how  to  give:  they 
are  two  common  vomits. 

Scilla,  or  sea  onyon,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree. 
Brassivola,  (in  Cat  hart. J  out  of  Mesue,  others,  and  his  own 
experience,  will  have  this  simple  to  purge  e  melancholy  alone; 
It  is  an  ordinary  vomit,  vinum  scilliticum,  mixt  with  rubel  in 
a  little  white  wine. 

White  hellebor  which  some  call  sneezing  powder,  a  strong 
purger  upward,  which  many  reject,  as  being  too  violent:  Mesue 
and  Averroes  will  not  admit  of  it,  f  by  reason  of  danger  of 
suffocation,  g great  pain  and  trouble  it  puis  the  poor  patient  to, 
saith  Dodonaeus.  Yet  Galen  (lib.  6.  simpl.  med.)  and  Dio- 
scorides (cap.  \45j  allow  of  it.  It  was  indeed  h terrible  in 
former  times,  as  Pliny  notes,  but  now  familiar,  insomuch  that 

a  Heurnius  :  Datur  in  sero  laclis,  aut  vino.  fc  Veratri  modo  cxpurgat  cerebrum, 
xoborat  memoriam.  Fuchsius.  1  Crassos  ct  biliosos  humores  per  vomitum 

educit.  *  Vomitum  et  menses  ciet :  valet  ad  hydrop.  Sec.  •  Materias 

atraseducit.         f  Abarte  ideo  rejiciendum,  ob  periculum  suffocationis.        •  Cap. 
16.  Magna  vi  educit,  et  molestia  cum  summa.  k  Quondam  tcrribile. 
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any  took  it  in  those  days,  *  that  were  students,  to  quicken 
heir  wits ;  which  Persius  (Sat.  \.)  objects  to  Accius  the  poet 
Bias  Acci  ebria  veratro.  b  It  helps  melancholy,  the  jailing 
sickness,  madness,  gowi,  &c.  hut  not  to  he  taken  of  old  men, 
youths,  such  as  are  weaklings,  nice  or  effeminate,  troubled 
with  headake,  high  coloured,  orjbare  strangling,  saith  Dio- 
sporides.  cOribasius,  an  old  physitian,  hath  written  very  co- 
piously, and  approves  of  it,  in  such  affections,  which  can 
otherwise  hardly  he  cured.  Heurnius  (lib,  2.  prax.  med. 
de  vomitoriisj  will  not  have  it  used  d  hut  with  great  caution^ 
ly  reason  of  its  strength,  and  then  when  antimony  will  do  no 
good,  which  caused  Hermophilus  to  compare,  it  to  a  stout 
captain  (as  Codroncus  observes,  cap.  1 .  comment,  de  Helleh.J 
that  will  see  all  his  souldiers  go  before  him,  and  come  post 
principia,  like  the  bragging  souldier,  last  himself.  e  When 
other  helps  fail  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in  a  desperate  case, 
this  vomit  is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well 
prepared,  it  may  be  'securely  given  at  first.  gMatthiolus 
brags,  that  he  hath  often,  to  the  good  of  many,  made  use  of  it; 
and  Heurnius,  h  that  he  hath  happily  used  it,  prepared  after  his 
own  prescript,  and  with  good  success.  Christophorus  a  Vega 
(lib.  3.  cap.  41)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  may  be  lawfully- 
given  ;  and  our  countrey  gentlewomen  flnde  it  by  their  com- 
mon practice,  that  there  is  no  such  great  danger  in  it.  Dr. 
Turner,  speaking  of  this  plant,  in  his  herball,  telleth  us,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give 
hellebor  in  powder  to  iid  weight;  and  he  is  not  much  against 
it.  But  they  do  commonly  exceed,  (for  who  so  bold  as  blind 
Bayard?)  and  prescribe  it  by  pennyworths,  and  such  irrationall 
wayes,  as  I  have  heard  my  self  market  folkes  ask  for  it  in  an 
apothecaries  shop:  but,  with  what  success,  God  knows:  they 
smart  often  for  their  rash  boldness  and  folly,  break  a  vein 
make  their  eys  ready  to  start  out  of  their  heads,  or  kill  them- 
selves. So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physick,  but  in  the  rude 
and  undiscreethandlingofit.  He  that  will  know  therefore,  when 
to  use,  how  to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read 
Heurnius,  (lib.  2.  prax.  med.)  Brassivola,  (de  Cathart.J  Gode- 

■  Multi  studiorum  gratia,  ad  providenda  acrius  quae  commentabantur.  b  Me 

detur  comitialibus,  melancholic  is,  podagricis;  vetatur  senibus,  pueris,  mollibus" 
eteflemmatis.  «  Colleft.  lib.  8.  cap.  3.  In  afFccW.bus  iis  qua  difficult 

curantur,  helleborum  damus.  dNon  sine  sumrna  cautione  hoc  Temedio 

utemur;  est  enim  validissimum ;  et,  quum  vires  antimonii  contemnit  morbus  in 
auxilium  evocatur,  modo  valide  vires  efflorescant.  •  Aetius,  tctrab  cap  1 

ser.  <2.  lis  solum  dari  vult  helleborum  album,  qui  secusspem  nonhabent,  non  iis  qui 
syncopen  timent,  &c.  '  Cum  salute  multorum.  *Cap.  12.  de  morbis 

cap.  h  Nos  facillime  utimur  nostro  prjeparato  helleboro  albo.  ' 
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fridus  Stegms  the  emperour  Rodolphus  physitian,  cap.  \Q 
Matihiolus  in  Btoscof  .  and  that  excellent  commentary  of  Ban- 
tista  Coilronchns  (which  is  inslar  omnium)  de  Helleb.  alb 
where  he  shall  finde  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts! 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chymists  so  much  maeni- 
fie,  is  either  taken  in  substance  or  infusion,  &c.  and  frequently 
prescribed  in  this  disease.  It  helps  all  infirmities,  saith  aMat- 
thiolus,  which  proceed  from  black  c holer,  falling  sickness, 
and  hypochondriacall  passions;  and,  for  farther  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  gives  severall  instances  of  such  as  have  been 
freed  with  it:  bone  of  Andrew  Gallus,  a  physitian  of  Trent, 
that,  after  many  other  essayes,  imputes  therecovery  of  his  health, 
next  after  God,  to  this  remedy  alone;  another  of  George 
Handshius,  that,  in  like  sort,  when  other  medicines  failed, 
°was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  health,  and  which,  of  his 
knowledge,  others  have  likewise  tryed,  and,  by  the  help  of  this 
admirable  medicine,  been  recovered;  a  third  of  a  parish  priest 
at  Pragc  in  Bohemia,  d  that  was  so  far  gone  with  melancholy, 
that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not  what;  but,  after 
he  had  taken  12  grains  of  stibium,  fas  I  my  self  saw,  and 
can  witness,  for  1  ivas  called  to  see  this  miraculous  ac- 
cident) he  ivas  purged  of  a  deal  of  black  choler,  like  little 
gobbets  of  flesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as  black  blood 
(a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  than  a  man)  :  yet  it  did  him  so 
much  good,  that  the  next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured.  This- 
very  story  of  the  Bohemian  priest,  Sckenkius,  relates  verbatim, 
fExoter.  experiment,  ad  Far.  morb.  cent.  6.  observ.  6) 
with  great  approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls  it  a 
profitable  medicine,  if  it  be  taken  after  meat  to  6  or  8  grains, 
of  such  as  are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  the 
Spaniard,  and  late  professour  of  Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to 
this  disease  (Tom.  2.  consul.  85) ;  so  doth  Lod.  Mercatus 
(de  inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17),  with  many  others. 
Jacobus  Gervinus,  a  French  physitian,  on  the  other  side,  (lib. 
2.  de  venenis  confut.)  explodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took  three 
grains  only  upon  Matthiolus  and  some  others  commendation  ; 
but  it  almost  killed  him ;  whereupon  he  concludes,  ''antimony  is 

»  In  lib.  5.  Dioscor.  cap.  3.  Omnibus  opitulatur  morbi.s,  quos  atra  bilis  excitavit, 
comitialibus,  iisque  praesertim  qui  hypochondriacas  obtinent  passiones.  k  An- 

dreas Gallus,  Tridentinus  niedicus,  salutcm  huic  medicamento  post  Dcum  debet. 
c  Integrae  sanitati  brevi  restitutus  :  Id  quod  aliis  accidisse  scio,  qui  hoc  xnirabili 
medicamento  usi  sunt.  iQ">  melancholicus  faclus  plane  desipiebat,  multaque 

stulte  loquebatur,  huic  exhibitum  12  gr.  stibium,  quod  paullo  post  atram  bilem  ex, 
alvo  eduxit  (ut  ego  vidi,  qui  vocatus  tanquam  ad  miraculum  adsui,  testari 
possum)  et  ramenta  tanquam  carnis  disscftte  in  partes :  totum  excremcntum  tanquam 
janguinem  nigerrimum  repracsentab.it.  •  Antimonium  venenum,  non 

medicamentum. 
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rather  poyson  than  a  medicine.  Th.  Erastus  concurrs  with 
him  in  his  opinion,  and  so  doth  iElian  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  de 
melan.  But  what  do  I  talk  ?  'tis  the  subject  of  whole  bookes  : 
I  mio-ht  cite  a  century  of  authors  pro  and  con.  I  will  con- 
clude" with  aZuincrer,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbeg  s  sword, 
which  is  either  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is 
that,  prescribes  oruseth  it;  a  worthy  medicine,  if  it  be  rightly 
apply ed  to  a  strong  man,  otherwise  poyson.  For  the  preparing 
of  it,  look  in  Euonymi  thesaurus,  Quercetan,  Oswaldus  Crol- 
lius,  Basil.  Chim.  Basil.  Valentius,  &c. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes 
far  beyond  all  their  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosophers 
stones,  a  soveraign  remedy  to  all  diseases.  '  A  good  vomit,  I 
confess,  a  vertuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely 
taken,  and  medicinally  used  ;  but,  as  it  is  commonly  abused 
by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a, 
mischiefe,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish, 
divelish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruine  and  overthrow  of  body 
and  soule. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Simples  purging  Melancholy  downward. 

POLYPODIE  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions, 
gentle  purgers  of  melancholy.  Dioscorides  will  have 
them  void  fle^m  ;  but  Brassivola,  out  of  his  experience,  aver- 
reth  that  thev  purge  this  humour  ;  they  are  used  in  decoction, 
infusion,  &c.  simple,  mixt,  &c. 

Mirabolanes,  all  five  kindes,  are  happily  b  prescribed  against 
melancholy  and  quartan  agues,  Brassivola  speaks  out  cqf  a 
thousand  experiences  ;  he  gave  them  in  pills,  decoction,  &c. 
look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Stcechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  Mercury,  roots  of  ca- 
pers, genista  or  broom,  pennyroyall,  and  half-boyled  cabbage, 
I  finde  in  this  catalogue  of  purgers  of  black  choler,  origan, 
fetherfew,  ammoniack  d  salt,  salt-peter.  But  these  are  very 
gentle,  alypus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which 
Fuchsius  (cap.  \68j  and  others  take  for  sena,  but  most 
distinguish.  Sena  is  in  the  middle  of  violent  and  gentle 
purgers  downward,  hot  in  the  secund  degree,  dry  in  the  first. 

*  Cratonis  ep.  sect,  vel  ad  Monavium  ep.  In  utramque  partem  dignissimum 
medicamentum,  si  refte  utentur,  secus  venerium.  b  Macro  res  fugant; 

utilissime  dantur  mclancholicis  et  quaternariis.  *  Millies  hoium  vires  cxpcrtu* 

turn,  *Sal  nitrum,  sal  ammoniacum,  dracontii  radix',  didtamnum. 
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Brassivola  calls  it  aa  wonderful  herb  against  melancholy  •  it 
scowrs  the  Hood,  illightens  the  spirits,  shakes  off  sorrow'-  1 
most  profitable  medicine,  as  bDodonneus  terms  it,  invented'bv 
the  Arabians,  and  not  heard  of  before.  It  is  taken  diverse 
waves,  in  powder,  infusion,  but  most  commonly  in  the  i tl 
fusion,  with  ginger  or  some  cordiall  flowers  added  to  correct 
it.  Actuarius  commends  it  sod  in  broth,  with  an  old  cock 
or  in  whey,  which  is  the  common  conveyer  of  all  such  thin] 
as  purge  black  choler  ;  or  steeped  in  wine,  which  HeurniSg 
accounts  sufficient,  without  any  farther  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler;  but  Aurelianus  {lift 
2.  c.  6.  de  morh.  chron.J  Arculanus  (cap.  6.  in  9.  Rkasis),- 
Julius  Alexandrinus  (consil.  185;,  Scoltz.  Crato  fcousil.  189^, 
prescribe  it  to  this  disease,  as  good  for  the  stomach  and  to 
open  the  haemrods,  out  of  Mesue,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Aviccnna.y 
Menardus  (ep.  lib.  1 .  epist.  \)  opposeth  it :  aloes  c  doth  not 
bpen  the  veins,  or  move  the  haemrods;  which  Leonhartus 
Fuchsius  {paradox,  lib.  ])  likewise  affirms;  but  Brassivola 
and  Dodonaeus  defend  Mesue  out  of  their  experience;  let 
*VaIesius  end  the  controversie. 

Lapis  Armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  magnified  by  e  Alex- 
ander  {lib.  1.  cap.  16J,  Avicenna,  Aetius,  and  Actuarius,  id 
they  be  Well  washed,  that  the  water  be  no  more  coloured,  fifty 
times  some  say.  f  That  good  Alexander  (saith  Guianerius) 
puts  such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  he  thought  alt 
melancholy  passions  might  be  cured  by  it;  and  I,  for  my  party 
have  oftentimes  happily  used  it,  and  was  never  deceived  in  the 
operation  of  it.  The  like  may  be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though 
it  be  somewhat  weaker  than  the  other.  Garcias  ab  Horto 
(hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  65)  relates,  that  the  *physitians  of  the  Moors 
familiarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions  ;  and  Matthio- 
lus  (ep.  lib.  3)  h  brags  of  that  happy  success  which  he  still 
had  in  the  administration  of  it.  Nicholas  Maripsa  puts  it 
amongst  the  best  remedies  (sect.  1.  cap.  12.  in  Antidotis)  ;\ 
*  and  if'  this  will  not  serve,  (saith  Rhasis)  then  there  remains 
nothing  but  Lapis  armenus,  and  hellebor  it  self.  Valescus 
and  Jason  Pratensis  much  commend  pulvis  hali,  which  \&\ 

•  Calet  ordine  secundo,  siccat  primo  ;  adversus  omnia  vitia  atrae  bill's  valet; 
sanguinem  mundat,  spiritus  illustrat,  maerorem  discutit  herba  mirifica.  k  Cap. 

4.  lib.  2.  c  Recentiores  negant  ora  venarum  resecaiv.  6  An  Aloe  aperiat 

ora  venarum.  lib.  9.  cont.  3.  '  Vapores  abstergit  a  vitalibus  partibus. 

fTra£l.  15.  c.  6.  Bonus  Alexander  tantam  lapide  Armeno  confidentiam  habuit, 
ut  omnes  melancholicas  passiones  ab  eo  curari  posse  crederet;  et  ego  inde  sar- 
pissime  usus  sum,  et  in  ejus  exhibitione  nunquam  fraudatus  fui.  «  Mau» 

rorum  medici  hoc  lapide  plerumque  purgant  melancholiam,  &c.  h  Quo 

ego  sacpe  focliciter  usus  sum,  et  magno  cum  auxilio.  'Si  non  hoc,  nihil  restat 

nisi  h<lleborus,  et  lapis  Armenus.  Consil.  184.  Scoltaii. 
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made  of  it.  James  Damascen.  (1.  cap.  12.;  Hercules  de  Sax- 
oni&,  &c.  speak  well  of  it.  Crato  will  not  approve  this;  it, 
and  both  hellebors,  he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poyson. 
Victor  Trincavellius  (lib.  2.  cap.  Uj  found  it,  in  his  experi- 
ence, *to  be  very  npysome,  to  trouble  the  stomach,  and  hurt 
their  bodies  that  take  it  overmuch. 

Black  hellebor,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous 
purger  of  melancholy,  which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and 
admired,  was  first  found  out  by  Melanpodius  a  shepherd,  (as 
Pliny  records,  lib.  2b.  cap.  b.)  bwho,  seeing  it  to  purge  .his 
gnats  when  they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene, 
king  Proems  daughters,  that  ruled  in  Arcadia,  near  the  foun- 
tain Clitorius,  and  restored  them  to  their  former  health.  Iu 
Hippocrates  time,  it  was  in  only, request,  insomuch  that  he 
writ  a, book  of  it,  a  fragment  of  which  remains  yet.  Theo- 
phrastus,  c  Galen,  Pliny,  Ccelius  Aurehanus,  as  ancient  as 
Galen,  (lib.  I.  cap.  6)  Aretseus  (lib.  1.  cap.  b)  Oribasius  (lil\ 
7 .  collect.)  a  famous  Greek,  Aetius  (sen  3.  cap.  112.^  1 13,' 
P.  ^Egineta,  Galen's  ape,  (lib.  7  •  cap.  4)  Actoarius,  Trail  ia- 
nus  (lib.  b.  cap.  lb),  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the 
old  Latins  (lib.  3.  cap.  23J,  extoll  and  admire  this  excellent 
plant  ;  and  it  was  generally  so  much  esteemed  of  the  ancients 
for  this  disease  amongst  the  rest,  that  they  sent  all  such  as 
were  erased,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Anticyras,  or  to  Phoeis  in 
Achaia,  to  be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to  be. 
had.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  an  ordinary  voyage:  Naviget 
Anticyrasx  a  common  proverb  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
to  bid  a  dizard  or  a  mad  man  go  take  hellebor ;  as,  in  Lucian, 
Men  ippus  to  Tantalus,  Tan  tale,  desipis ;  helleboro  epoto  tibi 
op7is  est,  eoquc  sane  meraco :  thou  art  out  of  thv  little  wit,  O 
Tantalus,  and  must  needs  drink  hellebor,  and  that  without 
mixture.  Aristophanes  (in  vespis) ,  drink  hellebor,  &c.  and 
Harpax,  in  the  dComcedian,  told  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  dotincr 
fellowes,  that  they  had  need  to  be  purged  with  this  plant. 
When  that  proud  Meuecrates  '6  Ztvq  had  writ  an  arrogant 
letter  to  Phi.  of  Macedon,  he  sent  back  no  other  answer  but; 
this,  Consulo  tibi  ut  ad  AnHcymm  te  conferas,  noting  there- 
by that  he  was  erased,  atque  helleboro  ind/gere,  had  much 
need  of  a  good  purge.  Lihus  Giraldus  saith,  that  Hercules, 
after  all  his  mad  pranks  upon  his  wife  and  children,  was  per- 
fectly cured  by  a  purge  of  hellebor,  which  an  Anticyrian 
administered  unto  him.  They  that  were  sound  commonly 
took  it  to  quicken  their  wits,  (as  Ennius  of  old,  e  Qui  non  nisi 

»  Multa  corpora  vidi  gravissime  hinc  agitata,  Ct  stomatlio  miiltum  obftriese. 
*Cum  vidisset  ab  eo  curari  capras  furentes,  &c.  c  Lib.  rj.  simpl.  rued. 

*  Ps;udolo,  aft.  4.  seen.  ult.  Helleboro  hiscc  hoininibus  opus  est.       •  Hor. 
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/>o/mj  arf  arma—prosiluit  dicenda,  and  as  our  poets  drink  sack 
to  improve  their  inventions)  :  I  finde  it  so  registered  bv 
Agelhus,  lib.  17.  cap.  15.  Carneades  the  academick,  when  he 
was  to  write  against  Zeno  the  stoick,  purged  himself  with  hel- 
lebor  first  j  which  1  Petronius  puts  upon  Chrvsippus.    In  such 
esteem  it  continued  for  many  ages,  till  at  length  Mesne  and 
some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it;  upon 
whose  authority,  for  many  following  lusters,  it  was  much  de- 
based and  quite  out  of  request,  held  to  be  poyson,  and  no  me- 
dicine; and  is  still  oppugned  to  this  day  by  ^Crato  and  some 
junior  physitians.  Their  reasons  are,  because  Aristotle  (I.  l. 
de  plant,  c.  3J  said,  henbane  and  hellebor  were  poyson;  and 
Alexander  Aphrodisiacs,  in  the  preface  of  his  Problemes,  gave 
out,  that  (speaking  of  hellebor)  cQuailes  fed  on  that  which  was 
poyson  to  men.  Galen  (I.  6.  Epid.  com.  5.  Text.  3b)  confirmi 
as  much  :  dConstantine  the  emperour,  in  his  Geoponicks,  attri- 
butes no  other  vertue  to  it,  than  to  kill  mice  and  rats,  flyes  and 
mouldwarps  ;  and  so  Mizaldus.    Nicander  of  old,  Gervinus, 
Sckenkius,  and  some  other  neotericks  that  have  written  of 
poysons,  speak  of  hellebor  in  a  chiefe  place.    e  Nicholas  Leo- 
nicus  hath  a  story  of  Solon,  that,  besieging  I  know  not  what 
city,  steeped  hellebor  in  a  spring  of  water,  which  by  pipes  was 
conveyed  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poysoned, 
or  else  made  them  so  feeble  and  weak  by  purging,  that  thev 
were  not  able  to  bear  arms.    Notwithstanding  all  these  cavils 
and  objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much  approve  of 
it — f  Gariopontus,  (lib.  1.  cap.  \3j,  Codronchus  (com.  de 
helleb.J  Falopius,  (lib.  demed.  purg.  simpl.  cap.  69.  et  consil. 
15.J  Trincavelii,  Montanus,  239.  Frisimelica,  consil.  14, 
Hercules  de  Saxonia",  so  that  it  be  opportunely  given.  Jaco- 
bus de  Dondis,  Agg.  Amatus,  Lusit.  cent.  66.  Godef.  Stegius, 
cap.  13.  Hollerius,  and  all  our  herbalists  subscribe.  Fernelius 
(meth.  med.  lib.  5.  cap.  \6J  confesseth  it  to  be  a  s terrible 
purge,  and  hard  to  take,  yet  ivell  given  to  strong  men,  and 
such  as  have  able  bodies.    P.  Forestus  and  Capivaccius  forbid 
it  to  be  taken  in  substance,  but  allow  it  in  decoction  or  in- 
fusion, both  which  wayes  P.  Monavius  approves  above  all 
others,  Epist.  231.    Scoltzii.  Jacchinus  (in  9  RhasisJ,  com- 
mends a  receipt  of  his  own  preparing ;  Penottus  another  of  his 
chymically  prepared,  Euonymus  another.  Hildesheim  (spicil. 

»  In  Satyr.  k  Crato,  consil.  16.  1.  2.  Etsi   multi   magni  viri  probcnt, 

in  bonam  partem  accipiant  medici,  non  probem.  c  Vescuntur  veratro  co- 

turnices,  quod  hominibus  toxicum  est.  d  Lib.  23.  c.  7.  12.  14.  '  De 

var.  hist.  1  Corpus  incolume  reddit,  et  juvenile  eflicit.  (  Veteres  non  sine 

caussa  usi  sunt.  Difficilis  ex  helleboro  purgatio.  et  terroris  plena,  sed  robuitii 
datur  tamea,  &c. 
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2.  de  mel.J  hath  many  examples  how  it  should  be  used,  with 
diversity  of  receipts.    Heurnius  (lib.  7.  prax.  med.  cap.  UJ 
calls  it  an*  innocent  medicine,  howsoever  if  it  be  well  pre- 
pared.   The  root  of  it  is  only  in  use,  which  may  be  kept 
many  yeares,  and  by  some  given  in  substance,  as  by  Falopius 
and  Brasgivola  amongst  the  rest,  who  b  brags  that  he  was  the. 
first  that  restored  it  again  to  his  use,  and  h?  tells  a  story  how  he 
cured  onft  Melatasta  a  madman,  that  was  thmight  to  be  pos- 
sessed, in  the  duke  of  Ferrara's  court  with  one  purge  of  black 
hellebor  in  substance  :  the  receipt  is  there  to  be  seen  -  his  ex- 
crements were  like  ink,  0  he  perfectly  healed  at  once :  Vidus 
Vidius,  a  Dutch  physitian,  will  riot  admit  of  it  in  substance 
(to  whom  most  subscribe),  but,  as  before  in  the  decoction, 
infusion,  or,  which  is  all  in  all,  in  the  extract,  which  he  pro- 
ferrs  before  the  rest,  and  calls  suave  medicament um,  a  sweet 
medicine,  an  easie,  that  may  be  securely  given  to  women, 
children,  and  weaklings.    Baracellus  (horto  genialij  terms  it 
maximce  prcestantice  medicamentum,  a  medicine  of  great 
worth  and  note.    Quercetan  (in  his  Spagir.  Phar.J  and  many 
others,  tell  wonders  of  the  extract.    Paracelsus,  above  all  the 
rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this  plant ;  and  especially  the 
extract'  he  calls  it  theriacum,  terrestre  lalsamum,  another 
treacle,  a  terrestrial!  bawm,  instar  omnium,  all  in  all,  the 
4  sole  and  last  refuge  to  cure  this  malady,  the  gowt,  epilcpsie, 
leprosie,  &c.     If  this  will   not  help,  no  physick   in  the 
world  can,   but  mincrall  :   it  is  the  upshot  of  all.  Mat- 
thiolus  laughs  at  those  that  except  against  it ;  and,  though 
some  abhorr  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Mcsue,  and  dare  not 
adventure  to  prescribe  it,  e  yet  I  (saith  he)  have  happily  ust  d 
it  six  hundred  times  without  offence,  and  communicated  it  to 
divers  worthy  physitians,  who  have  given  me  great  thanks 
for  it.    Look  for  receipts,  dose,  preparation,  and  other  cau- 
tions concerning  this  simple,  in  him,  Brassivola,  Baracellus, 
Codronchus,  and  the  rest. 

'  *  Innocens  medicamentum,  modo  rite  paretur.  b  Absit  jattantia,  ego_pri- 

mus  prabere  ca:pi,  &c.  <=  In  Cath?rt.  Ex  una  sola  evacuatione  furor"  cessa- 

vit, et  quietus  inde  vixit.  Tale  exemplum  apud  Scken.kium  et  npud  Scolt/.n:;  1. 
ep.  231.  P.  Monav  ius  se  stolidum  curasse  jactat  hoc  epoto  tribus  aut  quatuor 
vicibus.  ,  d  Ultimum  refugiurn,  extremum  medicameqtum,  quod  cafetera 
omnia  claudit;  qu:ccnnque  carteris  laxativis  prlli  non  possunt  ad  nunc  pertiuent ; 
si  non  huic,  nulli  cedunt.  «  Tcstari  possum  ne  sexcentis  hominibus  het- 

kborum  nigrum  exhibuisse.  incommodo,  &c. 
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SUBSECT.  III. 
Compound  Purgers. 

COMPOUND  med  icines,  which  purge  melancholy,  are 
either  taken  in  the  superiour  or  inferiour  parts  :  superiour 
at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth,  swallowed  or  not  swal- 
lowed: if  swallowed,  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  as  compound 
wine  of  hellebor,  scilla  or  sea-onyon,  sena,  vinvm  scilliticnm, 
helleboratum,  which,  "Quercetan  so  much  applauds  for  me- 
lancholy and  madness,  either  inwardlij  lakeji,  or  outwardly 
applyed  to  the  head,  with  little  peeces  of  linnen  dipped 
warm  in  it.  .  Oxymel  scilliticnm,  syrupus  helleboratus  major 
and  minor  in  Quercetan,  and  syrupus  genistce  for  hypochon- 
driacal! melancholy  in  the  same  author,  compound  syrrup 
of  succory,  of  fumitory,  polypody,  &c.  Heurnius  his  purg- 
ing coekbroth.  Some  except  against  these  syrrups,  as  appears 
by  b  Udalrinus  Leonorus  his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most 
pernicious,  and  that  out  of'  Hippocrates,  cocta  movere,  et 
medicari,  non  cruda,  no  raw  things  to  be  used  in  physick; 
but  this  in  the  following  epistle  is  exploded  and  soundly  con- 
futed by  Matthiolus;  many  juleps,  potions,  receipts,  are  com- 
posed of  these,  as  you  shall  finde  in  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2, 
Heurnius,  lib.  2.  cap.  14,  George  Sckenkius,  Itul.  med. 
prax.  &c. 

Solid  purgers  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  them- 
selves, or  compound  with  others,  as  dc  lapide  lazulo,  Ar- 
tneno,  pif.  Jndcc,  of  fumitory,  &c.  confection  of  Hamech, 
which  though  most  approve,  Solenander  (sec.  5.  consil.  22^ 
bitterly  inveighs  against;  so  doth  Randoletius  (Pharmacop, 
qfficbiaj,  Fernelius  and  others;  diasena,  diapoly podium,  dia- 
"cassia,  diocatholicon,  Wecker's  electuarie  de  epithymo,  Ptolo- 
my's  hierologadium,  of  which  diverse  receipts  are  dayly 
made. 

Aetius  (22.  33)  commends  hieram  riiffi.  Trincavellius 
(consil.  12.  lib.  \)  approves  of  hiera ;  non,  inquit,  invenio 
melius  medicament  urn;  I  finde  no  better  medicine,  he  saith. 
Heurnius  adds  pill,  aggregat.  pills'  de  epithymo.  pill.  Ind. 
Mesue  describes  in  the  Florentine  Antidotary,  pillulce  sine 
cjuibus  esse  nolo,  pillulce  cochice  cum  helleboro,  pil.  Arabicce, 
fcelidcBy  de  quinque  generibus  mirabolanorum,  &c.  More 

>  Pharmacop.  Optimum  est  ad  maniam  et  omnes  melancholicos  affeftus,  turn 
intra  assumptum,  turn  extra,  sccus  capiti  cum  linteolis  in  eo  madefactis  tepide 
admotum.  k  Epist.  Math.  lib.  3.  Talcs  syrupi  uocentissimi,  et  omnibus 

mod  is  extirpandi. 
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proper  to  melancholy,  not  excluding,  in  the  mean  time,  tur- 
bith,  manna,  rhubarb,  agarick,  elescophe,   &c.  which  are 
not  so  proper  to  this  humour.    For,  as  Montaltus  holds  (cap, 
30J,  and  Montanus,  cholera  etiam  purganda,  quod  atrcB 
sit  pabulum,  chojer  is  to  be  purged  because  it  feeds  the  other: 
and  some  are  of  opinion,  as  Erasistratus  and  Asclepiades  main* 
tained  of  old,  against  whom  Galen  disputes,  ■  that  no  phy- 
sick  doth  purse  one  humour  alone,  but  all  alike  or  what  is 
next.    Most  therefore,  in  their  receipts  and  magistrals  which 
are  coined  here,  make  a  mixture  of  severall  simples  and  com- 
pounds, to  purge  all  humours  in  general)  as  well  as  this.  Some 
rather  use  potions  than  pills  to  purge  this  humour,  because 
that,  as  Heurnius  and  Crato  observe,  hie  succus  a  sicca  reme- 
dio  cegre  trahitur,  this  juyce  is  not  so  easily  drawn  by  dry 
remedies  ;  and  (as  Montanus  adviseth,  25.  cons  J  allb  drying 
medicines  are  to  be  repelled,  as  aloe,  hiera,  and  all  pills  what- 
soever, because  the  disease  is  dry  of  it  self. 

1  might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles, 
&c.  the  doses  of  these;  but  that  they  are  common  in  every 
good  physitian,  and  that  I  am  loth  to  incurr  the  censure 
of  Forestus  (lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  urinisj  c  against  those  that 
divulge  and  publish  medicines  in  their  mother  tongue,  and 
lest  I  should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some  ignorant  reader 
to  practise  on  himself,  without  the  consent  of  a  good  phy- 
sitian. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth, 
are  srargarisms  used  commonly  after  a  purge,  when  the  body 
is  soluble  and  loose.  Or  apophiegmatisms,  masticatories,  to 
be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which  are  gentle,  as  hysop, 
origan,  pennyroyall,  thyme,  mustard  ;  strong,  as  pellitory, 
pepper,  ginger,  &c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina,  are  liquid  or  dry, 
juyce  of  pimpernell,  onyons,  &c.  castor,  pepper,  white  hel- 
lebor,  &c.  To  these  you  may  add  odoraments,  perfumes, 
and  suffumigations,  &c. 

Taken  into  the  inferiour  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak, 
suppositories  of  Castilian  sope,  hony  boyled  to  a  consistence; 
or  stronger  ofscamony,  hellebor,  &c. 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon 
severall  occasions,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 

*  Purgantia  censebant  medicamenta  non  unuln  humorem  attrahere,  sed  qucm- 
cunquc  attigerint,  in  suam  naturam  convertere.  *>  Relegantur  omncs  exsic- 

cantcs  medicina?,  ut  aloe,  hiera,  pilulac  quaecunque.  c  Contra  eos  qui  lingua 

vulgari  et  vernacula  remedia  «  medicamenta  prasscribunt,  et  quibusvis  communis 
faciunt, 

1  2 
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memb.  nr. 

Chirugicall  Remedies. 

IN  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, a  who,  how  much,  when :  that  is,  that  it  be  done 
to  such  a  one  as  may  endure  it,  or  to  whom  it  may  belong, 
that  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  vong,  nor  too  old, 
overweak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have 
need,  arc  full  of  bad  blood,  noxious  humours,  and  may  be 
cased  by  it. 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  parties  habit  of  body,  as 
he  is  strong  or  weak,  full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time:  some  doubt  whether  it  be 
best  fasting,  or  full,  whether  the  moons  motion  or  aspect  of 
planets  be  to  be  observed,  some  affirm,  some  denye,  some  grant 
in  acute,  but  not  in  chronick  diseases,  whether  before  or 
after  physick.  Tis  Heurnius  aphorisme,  a  phlehotomid  au- 
spicandum  esse  curationem,  non  a  pharmacid ;  you  must 
begin  with  blood-letting,  and  not  physick  ;  some  except  this 
peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  I  ?  Horatius  Augenius,  a 
physitianof  Padua,  hath  lately  writ  17  bookes  of  this  subject, 
Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kindes  of  blood-letting  in  use  bare  three  :  first  is 
that  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the 
head,  knees,  or  any  other  parts,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification ;  ocyssime 
compescunt,  saith  Fernelius,  they  work  presently,  and  are  ap- 
plyed  to  severall  parts,  to  divert  humours,  akes,  winde,  &c. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applyed  espe- 
cially to  the  haemrods.  Horatius  Augeniu  sflib.  10.  cap.  \0j, 
Platerus  (de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3j,  Altomarus,  Piso,  and 
many  others,  preferr  them  before  any  evacuations  in  this  kinde. 

c  Cauteries  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings, 
iauncings;  which  because  they  are  terrible,  dropax  and  sina- 
pismus  are  invented,  by  plaisters  to  raise  blisters,  and  eating 
i^edicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and  the  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  ap- 
plyed in  and  to  severall  parts,  have  their  use  here  on  diverse 
occasions,  as  shall  be  shewed. 

•  Otiis,  quantum,  quando.  b  Fernelius,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  '  Renodeus, 

lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de  his  Merourialis,  lib.  3.  de  composit.  med.  cap.  24.  Heurnius, 
lib.  1.  prax.  mcd.  Wecker,  &c. 
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SECT.  V. 
MEMB.  I.   SUBSECT.  h 

Particular  cure  of  the  three  severall  kindes 
of  Head- Melancholy. 

ripJHE  generall  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it 
Jj[    remains  now  to  apply  these  medicines  to  the  three  parti- 
cular species  or  kindes,  that,  according  to  the  severall  parts 
affected,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or  ease 
himself.    I  will  treat  or  head-melancholy  first,  in  which  as  in 
all  other  good  cures,  we  must  begin  with  dyet,  as  a  matter  of 
most  moment,  able  oftentimes  of  itself  to  work  this  effect. 
I  have  read,  saith  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  de  Melanch.  that,  in  old 
diseases  which  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  or  an  habit,  the 
manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  than  whatsoever  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  most  precious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries. 
This  dyet,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  only  in  choyce  of  meat  and 
drink,  but  of  all  those  other  non-naturall  things.    Let  ayr  be 
clear  and  moist  most  part :  dyet  moistning,  of  goodjuyce,  easie 
of  digestion,  and  not  windv:  drink  clear,  and  well  brewed, 
not  too  strong  nor  too  small.    Make  a  melancholy  man  fat, 
as  a  Rhasis  saith  ;  and  thou  hast  finished  the  cure.  Exercise 
not  too  remiss,  nor  oo  violent.    Sleep  a  little  more  than  or- 
dinary. b  Excrements  dayly  to  be  avoided  by  art  or  nature;  and 
(which  Fernelius  enjoyns  his  patient  consil.  44j  above  the  rest, 
to  avoid  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  minde.  Let  him 
not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any  kinde  of  melancholy),  but  still  ac- 
companied with  such  friends  and  familiars  hemost  affects,  neatly 
dressed,  washed,  and  combed,  according  to  his  ability  at  least, 
in  clean  sweet  linnen,  spruce,  handsome,  decent,  and  good 
apparell;  for  nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want,  squalor, 
and  nastiness,  fowl,  or  old  clothes  out  of  fashion.  Concernino- 
the  medicinall  part,  he  that  will  satisfy  himself  at  large  (in  this 
precedent  of  dyet),  and  see  all  at  once  the  whole  cure  and  man- 
ner of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  consult  with  Gor- 
donius,  Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atrd  bile  ad 
Card.  Ccesium,  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  et  Q.  de  melan.  JFA\a\\ 
Montaltus,  de  mel.  cap.  26.  27.  28.  29.  30.  Donat.  ab  Alto- 
rnari,  cap.  7.  artis  med.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  in  Panth. 

*  Cont.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  Festines  ad  impinguationem  ;  et  cum  impinguantur,  rcmo- 
yetur  malum.  *  Beneficium  ventris. 
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cap.  9    et  Tract,  ejus  peculiar,  de  melon,  per  Bolzetam  edit 

pap.  1.  Sckenhus,  m  prax.  curat.  Ital.  med.  Heurnius,  co» 
thld   1^     "  Victorias  Faventinus,  pract.  Magn.  et  Empir' 

B rue    P  "r'    Pia/'r-  *  M"  rt        FeL  Plater>  Stockefu 
kin'       *<®\8'  ^o^'  Fuchsius>  Capivaccius,  Rondo^ 
etu  s,  Jason  Pratens.s,  Sattust  Salvian.  de  re  med.  lib.  2.  cap 

r'Jn  TS'  111  9-  Rhasis>  Lod'  Mercatus,  <fc  Inter,  morb. 
rl    o,     J  C"P;        A,exan'  Mess^  prac/.  Ztf.  1. 

^  ,7^  PlS°'  HoIlerius>  &c.  that  have  culled  out 
ot  those  old  Greeks,  Arabians,  Latins,  whatsoever  is  observ- 
able or  fit  to  be  used.  Or  let  him  read  those  counsells  and 
consultations  of  Hugo  Senensis,  consil.  13.  et  14.  Renerus 
bolenander -  cons.  6.  sect.  ].  et  consil.  3.  sec.  3.  Crato,  consil. 
lb.  lib.  1 .  Montanus,  20.  22.  229.  and  his  following  counsells, 
J-aelius  aFonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  44.  60.  77.  125.  129 
142.  Fernelius,  co^iZ.  44.  45.  46.  Jul.  Caesar  Claudinus," 
Mercunalis,  Frambesarius,  Sennertus,  &c.  wherein  he  shall 
hnde  particular  receipts,  the  whole  method,  preparatives,  pur- 
sers, correcters,  averters,  cordials,  in  great  variety  and  abun- 
dance :  out  of  which,  because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read 
or  peruse  them,  I  will  collect,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader, 
some  few  notable  medicines. 


SUBSECT.  II. 
Blood-letting. 

PHLEBOTOMY  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  after 
physick,  commonly  before,  and  upon  occasion  is  often 
reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it.  For  Galen  and 
many  others  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kinde  of 
lit  ad -melancholy.  If  the  malady  (saith  Piso,  cap.  23.  et  Al- 
tomarus,  cap.  7.  Fuchsius,  cap.  33)  a  shall  proceed  primarily 
from  the  mis-affected  brain,  the  patient  in  such  case  shall 
not  need  at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise  abound,  the 
veins  be  full,  inflamed  blood,  and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad. 
In  immateriall  melancholy,  which  especially  comes  from  a  cold 
distemperature  of  spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxonia  (cap.  \  JJ  will 
not  admit  of  phlebotomy ;  Laurentius  (cap.  Qj  approves  it  out 
of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians;  but,  as  Mesue,  Rhasis,  Alex- 
ander appoint,  b  especially  in  the  head,  to  open  the  veins  of 

*  Si  ex  primario  cerebri,  affcflu  melancholici  evaserint,  sanguinis  detraftione  non 
indigent,  nisi  ob  alias  caussas  sanguis  mittatur,  si  multus  in  vasis,  &c.  frustra 
cuim  fatigatur  corpus,  &c.  b  Competit  iis  phlebotomia  frontis. 
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the  fore-head,  nose,  and  ears,  is  good.  They  commonly  set 
cupping-glasses  on  the  parties  shoulders,  having  first  scarified 
the  place;  they  applv  horse-leeches  on  the  head  ;  and  in  all 
melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential!  or  accidentall,  they  cause 
the  hamirods  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorisme  of 
the  6  book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which 
saith,  that,  in  melancholy  and  mad  men,  the  varicous \  tumour 
or  hcemorroides  appearing  doth  heal  the  same.  Valescus  pre- 
cribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kindes,  whom  Sallust  Salvian 
follows,  a  if  the  blood  abound,  which  is  discerned  by  the  fulness 
of  the  veins,  his  precedent  dyet,  the  parties  'laughter,  age,  &?d 
begin  with  the  median  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm  :  if  the 
blood  be  ruddy  arid  clear,  stop  it  ;  but  if  black  in  the  spring 
time,  or  a  good  season,  or  thick,  let  it  run,  according  to  the 
parties  strength  :  and  some  eight  or  twelve  dayes  after, '  open 
the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it  out 
of  the  nostrils,  or  with  cupping-glasses,  &c.  Trallianus  allows 
of  this,  b  if  there  have  been  any  suppression  or  stopping  of 
blood  at  nose,  or  hcemrods,  or  w omens  moneths,  then  to  open 
a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles.  Yet  he  doth  hardly 
approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  sited  in  the  head  alone, 
or  in  any  other  dotage,  c except  it  primarily  proceed  from 
blood,  or  that  the  malady  be  increased  by  it ;  for  blood-letting 
refrigerates  and  dryes  up,  except  the  body  be  very  full  of  blood, 
and  a  kinde  of  ruddiness  in  the  face.  Therefore  I  conclude 
with  Aretaeus,  d  before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,  and  well 
consider  all  circumstances  belonging  to  it. 

i 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Preparatives  and  Purgers. 

AFTER  blood-letting,  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines ; 
first  prepare,  and  then  purge,  Augcce  stabulum  purgare] 
make  the  body  clean,  before  we  hope  to  do  any  good.  Gualter 
Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a  clyster  of 

•Si  sanguis  abundet,  quod  scitur  ex  venarum  repletione,  vi&us  ratione  prae- 
cedentc,  risu  sgri,  state  et  alt  is,  tundatur  mediana  ;  et  si  sanguis  appaa-t  clarus 
et  ruber,  suppmnatur ;  aut  si  vere,  si  niger  aut  crassus,  penniftatur  fluere  pro 
viribus  afgn;  dem  post  8  vel  12  diem  aperiatur  cephalica  partis  magis  affect.* 
et  vena  trontis,  aut  sanguis  provocetur  setis  per  nares,  &c.  b Si  quibus 

consueta;  sua-  suppress*  sunt  menses,  &c.   talo  secare  oportet,  aut  vena  fromis 
si  sanguis  peccet  ccrebro.,  «  Nisi  ortum  duct  a  sanguine,  ne  morbus  inde 

augeatur  :    phlebotomia  refngerat  et  exsiccat,  nisi  corpus  sit  valde  saneuineum 
rubicundum.  a  Cum  sanguinem  detrahere  oportet,   deliberationc  indfeat! 

Aretieus,  lib.  7.  c.  5.  ° 

I  4 
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his,  which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting:  the  common 
sort,  as  Mercurialis,  Montaltus  cap.  30.  &c.  proceed  from 
lenitives  to   preparatives,  and  so  to  purgers.    Lenitives  are 
well  known,  electuarium  lenitiuum,  diaphoenicum,  diaca- 
tkolicon,  &c.  Preparatives  are  usually  syrrups  of  borage,  bu- 
gloss,  apples,  fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with  double 
as  much  of  the  same  decoction  or  distilled  water,  or  of  the  wa- 
ters of  bugloss,  bawm,  hops,  endive,  scolopendry,  fumitory, 
&c.  or  these  sod  in  whey,  which  must  be  reiterated  and  used 
for  many  dayes  together.    Purges  come  last,  which  must  not 
be  used  at  all,  if  the  malady  may  be  otherwise  lielpfid,  be- 
cause they  weaken  nature,  and  dry  so  much;  and,  in  giving  of 
them,  iwe  must  begin  with  the  gentlest  first.    Some  forbid 
all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus,  &c.  ne  insa- 
iiiores  inde  fiant,  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  hby  dry- 
ing too  much.    Purge  downward  rather  than  upward;  use  po- 
tions rather  than  pills;  and,  when  you  begin  physick,  persevere 
and  continue  in  a  course;  for,  as  cone  observes,  movere  et  non 
educere  in  omnibus  malum  est;  to  stir  up  the  humour  (as 
one  purge  commonly  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more 
harm  than  good.    They  must  continue  in  a  course  of  physick, 
yet  not  so  that  they  tyre  and  oppress  nature,  danda  quies  na- 
turce  ;  they  must  now  and  then  remit,  and  let  nature  have 
some  rest.    The  most  gentle  purges  to  begin  with,  are  dsena, 
.cassia,  epithyme,  myrabolanes,  catholicon:  if  these  prevail 
not,  we  may  proceed  to  stronger,  as  the  confection  of  Ha- 
ni ech,  pil.  Jndce fumitories ;  de  Assaieret,  of  lapis  Amicus 
and  lazuli,  diasena.    Or,  if  pills  be  too  dry;  esome  prescribe 
both  hellebors  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretaeus, 
f  because  this  disease  will  resist  a  gentle  medicine.  Lauren- 
tius  and  Hercules  de  Saxonia  would  have  antimony  tryed  last, 
if  the  &  party  be  strong,  audit  warily  given.  ''Trincavellius 
preferrs  hierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  (in  his 
Apol.  rad.  5j  subscribes:  a  very  good  medicine  they  account 
it :  but  Crato,  in  a  counsell  of  his  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria's 
chancellour,  wholly  rejects  it. 

I  flnde  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts  and 
magistrals,  amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease  :  some 
of  the  chiefest  I  will  rehearse.    'To  be  sea-sick,  first,  is  very 

»  A  leoioribus  auspicandum.   (Valescus,    Piso,  Bruel)  rariusque  medicamentis 
purgantibus  utendum,  ni  Sit  opus.  b  Quia  corpus  exsiccant,  morbum  augent. 

i  Guianerius,  Traft.  15.  c.  '6.  •»  Piso.  •  Rhasis,  Sa:pe  valcnt  ex 

helleboro  f  Lib.  7.  Exiguis  medicamentis  morbus  non  obsequitur.        6  Mo- 

do  caute  detur,  ct  robustis.  h  Consil.  10.  1.  1.  ''  Plin.  1.  31.  c.  6.  Navi- 

gations ob  vomitionem  prosunt  plurimis  morbis  capitis,  et  omnibus  ob  qui 
helleborum  bibitur.  Idem  Dioscorides,  lib.  5.  cap.  13.  Aviccnna,  tertia  imprimis. 
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|<rood  at  seasonall  times.  Helleborismus  Matthioli,  with  which 
.]he  vaunts  and  boasts  he, did  so  many  several!  cures  :  3 1  never 
I  gave  it,  (saith  he)  but,  after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  oj  God 
I  they  were  happily  cured.  The  manner  of  making  it  he  sets 
J  down  at  large  vin  his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Hankshius 
I  a  fchysiliarf.  Gu  alter  JBruel.and  Heurnius  make  mention  of  it 
I  with  great  approbation  ;  so  doth  Sckenkius,  in  his  memorable 
I  curesj"  and  experimental!  medicines,  cen.  G.  ohser.  37.  That 
I  famous  helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats 
I  in  his  consultations  and  counsells.  (as  28.  pro  melan.  sacerdote, 
Metconsll.  148.  pro  hypocondriacoj ,  and  cracks  b  to  be  a  most 
I  soveraign  remedy  for  all  melancholy  persons,  which  he  hath 
I  often  given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long  experience  and 
f  observat  ion  to  be  such. 

Ouercetan  preferrs  a  syrrup  of  hellebor  in  his  Spagirica 
^  Pharmac.  and  heilebors  extract  (cap.  5J,  of  his  invention 
I  likewise,  (a  most  safe  medicine,  c  and  not  unfit  to  be  given 

children)  before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebor,  admits  this  me- 
I  dicine,  but  as  it  is  prepared  by  him.  d  It  is  most  certain  (saith 
I  he)  that  the  verlue  of  this  herb  is  great  and  admirable  in 
I  effect,  and  little  differingfrom  bawm  itself;  and  he  that  knows 
I  ivell  how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  than  all  their  bookes 

contain,  or  all  the  doctors  in  Germany  can  shew. 
iElianus  Montaltus,  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morl.  capitis, 
!  cap.  31.  de  mel.  sets  a  speciall  receipt  of  hellebor  of  his  own, 
!  which,  in  his  practice,  e  he  fortunately  used  :  because  it  is  but 
i  short  I  will  set  it  down. 


Syrupi  de  pomis  3  ij,  aquae  borag.  5  iiij, 
Ellebori  nigri  per  noctem  infusi  in  ligatura  6.  vel  8  gr. 
Mane  facta  colatura.  exhibe. 


Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  flnde  in  him. 
Valescus  admires  pulvis  Halt,  and  Jason  Pratensis  after  him  : 
the  confection  of  which  our  new  London  Pharmacopoeia  hath 
lately  revived.    f  Put  case  (saith  he)  all  other  medicines  fail, 

•  Nunquam  dedimus,  quin  ex  una  aut  altera  assumption^  Deo  juvante,  fuerint 
ad  snlutem  restituti.  ■>  Lib.  2.  Inter  composite  puigantia  melancholiam.  «  Lomro 
experiment  a  se  observatum  esse,  melancholicos  sine  offensa  cgrcgie  curandos 
valere;  Idem,  responsionc  ad  Aubertum,  veratrum  nigrum,  alias  ti'mTdum  et  pcri- 
culosum,  vini  spiritu  etiam  et  oleo  commodum  sic  usui  redditur,  ut  ctiam  puc-ris 
tuto  administrari  possit.  ^Certum  est,  hujus  herba:  virtutem  maximam  et 

m-.rabilem  esse,  parumque  distare  a  balsamo.  Et  qui  norit  eo  refte  uti,  phis  habet 
artis  quam  tota  scribentium  cohors  aut  omnes  doflorcs  in  Gcrmania.  '  c  quo 
fediciter usussum.  r  Hoc  posito  quod  alia:  medicina:  non  vacant,  ista  tTTnc 

Dei  misericord ia,  valcbit;  et  est  medicina  coronata,  qua:  secretissinie  teneatur  * 


\ 
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ly  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it ;  a?id  'tis  a  crowned 
medicine,  which  must  be  kept  in  secret. 

Tjc  Epithymi  semunc.  lapidis  lazuli,  agarici,  ana  5  ij, 
Scammonii,  5  j,  caryophillorura  numero  20. 
Pulverizentur  ommia  j  et  ipsius  pulveris  scrup.  4  singulis  septi- 
manis  assumat. 

To  these  I  may  add  Arnoldi  vinum  buglossatum,  or  borage 
wine,  before  mentioned,  which  a  Mizaldus  calls  vinum  mirabile, 
a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus  vouchsafes  to  repeat  verbatim 
amongst  other  receipts;  Rubeus  his  bcompound  water,  out  of 
Savanarola;  Pinetus  his  balm;  Cardan's  pulvis  hyacinthi, 
with  which,  in  his  book  de  curis  admirandis,  he  boasts  that 
he  had  cured  many  melancholy  persons  in  eight  dayes,  which 
cSckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observable  medicines;  Alto- 
marns  his  syrrup,  with  which,  dhe  calls  God  so  solemnly 
to  witness^  he  hath  in  his  kinde  done  many  excellent  cures, 
and  which  Sckenkius  (cent.  J.  observ.  80j  mentioneth,  Daniel 
Sennertus  (lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  IQj  so  much  commends; 
Rulandus  admirable  water  for  melancholy,  which  (cent.  2. 
cap.  96J  he  names  spiritum  vitce  aureum  panaceam,  what  not? 
and  his  absolute  medicine  of  fifty  eggs,  (curat,  empir.  cent.  1. 
cur.  b)  to  be  taken  three  in  a  morning,  with  a  powder  of  his. 
eFaventinus  (prac.  Empir.)  doubles  this  number  of  eggs,  and 
will  have  101  to  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like  sort, 
(which  Sallust  Salvian  approves,  de  re  med.  lib.  2.  c.  1)  with 
some  of  the  same  powder,  till  all  be  spent,  a  most  excellent 
remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad-men. 

9,  Epithymi,  thymi,  ana,  drachmas  duas;  sacchari.  albi  unciam 
unam;  croci  grana  tria  j  cinnamomi  drachmam  unam.  Misce:  fiat 
pulvis. 

All  these  yet  are  nothing  to  those  f  chymical  preparatives  of 
aqua  Chelidonia,  quintessence  of  hellebor,  salts,  extracts, 
distillations,  oyls,  aurum  potabile,  &c.  Dr.  Anthony,  in 
his  book  de  auro  potab.  edit.  1600,  is  all  in  all  for  it.  §  And 
though  all  the  school  of  Galenists,  with  a  wicked  and  un- 
thankful pride  and  scorn,  detest  it  in  their  practice,  yet,  in 

*  Lib.  de  artif.  rried.  bSc£l.  3.  Optimum  remedium  aqua  composita  Savana- 
rolx.  c  Sckenkius,  observ. '31.  d  Donatus  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.  Testor 

Deum,  me  multos  melancholicos  hujus  solius  syrupi  usu  curasse,  fa&a  prius 
pun'atione.  '  Centum  ovaetunum:  q uoli bet  mane  sumant  tria  ova  sorbilia, 

cum°  sequenti  pulvere  supra  ovum  aspasa,  "et  contineant  quousque  assumpscrint 
centum  et  unum ;  maniacis  et  melancholias  utilissimum  remedium.  fQuer- 
cetan,  cap.  4.  Phar.  Oswaldus  Crollius.  8  Cap.  1.  Licet  tota  Galenistarum 

schola  mincralia  non  sine  impio  et  ingrato  fastu  a  sua  pra&ica  detestentur,  tamen  in 
grayioribus  morbis,  omni  vegctabilium.derelifto  subsidio,  ad  mineraha  confugiunt, 
licet  ca  temcre,  ignaviter,  et  kiutiliter  usurpent.    Ad  fincm  libri. 
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more  grievous  diseases,  when  their  vegelalls  will  do  no  good, 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  help  of  minerals,  though  they 
use  them  rashly,  unproftably,  slackly,  and  to  no  purpose. 
Rheniums,  a  Dutch  chymist,  in  his  book  de  Sole  e  puteo 
emtrgente,  takes  upon  him  to  apologize  for  Anthony;  and  sets 
light  by  all  that  speak  against  him.  But  what  do  I  meddle 
with  this  great  eontroversie,  which  is  the  subject  of*  many 
volumes?  let  Paracelsus,  Ouercetan,  Oollius,  and  the  bre- 
thren of  the  rosy  crosse  defend  themselves  as  they  may.  Crato, 
Erastus,  and  the  Galenists,  oppugn  Paracelsus:  he  brags  on 
the  other  side,  he  did  more  famous  cures  by  this  meanes,  than 
all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself  a  monarch  ; 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  infants,  illiterate,  &c.  As  Thessalus  of 
old  rayled  against  those  ancient  Asclepiadean  writers,  *he  con- 
demns others,  insults,  triumphs,  overcomes  all  antiquity 
(saith  Galen,  as  if  he  spake  to  him)  declares  himself  a  con- 
querour,  and  crowns  his  own  doings.  b  One  drop  of  their  chy- 
mical  preparatives  shall  do  more  good  than  all  their  fulsome 
potions.  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenists,  vili fie  them 
on  theother  side,  as  hereticks  in  physick  :  c  Paracelsus  did  that 
in  physic,  which  Luther  in  divinity.  A  drunken  rogue  he 
was,  a  base  fellow,  a  magician;  he  had  the  divel  for  his  mas- 
ter, divels  his  familiar  companions  ;  and  ivhat  he  did,  was 
done  by  the  help  of  the  divel.  Thus  they  contend  and  rayle, 
and,  every  mart,  write  bookes  pro  and  con;  et  adhuc  subjudice 
Us  est.    Let  them  agree  as  they  will  : — I  proceed. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Averters. 

AVERTERS  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all 
to  the  same  purpose,  to  divert  this-  rebellious  humour, 
and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range,  clysters  and  suppo- . 
sitories  challenge  a  chiefe  place,  to  draw  this  humour  from  the 
brain  and  heart,  to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have 
them  still  used  a  few  dayes  between,  and  those  to  be  made 
with  the  boyled  seeds  of  anise,  fennel,  and  bastard  saffron, 
hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallowes,  fumitory,  bugloss, 
polypody,  >  sena,  diasena,  hamech,  cassia,  diacathohcon, 
hierologodium,  oyl  of  violets,   sweet  almonds,  &c.  For, 

\Veteres  malediftis  inccssit,  vincit,  et  contra  omncm  antiquitatem  coronatur, 
ipscque  a  se  vi&or  declarator.  Gal.  lib.  1.  muh.  c.  2  b  Codronchns,  de 

saleabsynthii.  c  Idem  Paracelsus  in  medicina,  quod  Lutberus  in  theolpgia 

Disput.  in  eundem,  part.  1.  Magus  ebrius,  illiteratus,  djemonem  pra;ccptorem 
habuit,  dacmones  familiares,  &c. 
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without  question,  a  clyster,  opportunely  used,  cannot  choose, 
in  this  as  most  other  maladies,  but  to  do  very  much  good  : 
clysleres  nutriunt  ;  sometimes  clysters  nourish,  as  they  may 
be  prepared,  as  I  was  informed  not  long  since  by  a  learned  lec- 
ture of  our  natural  philosophy  a  reader,  which  he  handled  by 
way  of  discourse,  out  of  some  other  noted  physitians.  Such 
things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but  not  sweat.  Trin- 
cavellius  fconsil.  16.  cap.  \)  in  head-melancholy,'  forbids  it. 
P.  Bayerus  and  others  approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts, 
and  to  bathe  them  with  warm  water.  Instead  of  ordinary  fric- 
tions, Cardan  prescribes  rubbing  with  nettles  till  they  blister 
the  skin,  which  likewise  b  Basardus  Visontinus  so  much 
magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals,  are  generally  received. 
Montaltus,  c.  34.  Hildesheim,  spirit.  V.fol.  136  and  138, 
give  several!  receipts  of  all  three.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  relates 
of  an  emperick  in  Venice  c  that  had  a  strong  water  to  purge 
by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  which  he  still  used  in  head-melan- 
choly, and  would  sell  for  no  gold. 

To  open  moneths  and  haemroids  is  very  good  physick,  Aif 
they  have  been  formerly  stopped.  Faventinus  would  have  them 
opened  with  horse-leeches;  so  would  Hercul.  de  Sax.  Julius 
Alexandrinus  fconsil.  185  ScoltziiJ  thinks  aloes  fitter  :  c  most 
approve  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applyed  to  the  fore- 
head, f  nostrils  and  other  places. 

Montaltus  (cap.  29,  out  of  Alexander  and  others)  prescribes 

*  cupping- glasses,  and  issues  in  the  left  thigh.  Aretaeus  (lib. 
7.  cap.  b),  h  Paulus  Regolinus,  Sylvius,  will  have  them  with- 
out scarification,  applyed  to  the  shoulders  and  back,  thighs 
and  feet.  'Montaltus  (cap.  3AJ  bids  open  an  issue  in  the  arm, 
or  hinder  part  of  the  head.  k  Piso  enjoyns  ligatures,  frictions, 
suppositories,  and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  scarification, 
and  the  rest. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  1  in  the  suture  of 
the  crown,  and  the  seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  to  run 
a  good  while.    'Tis  not  amiss  to  bore  the  skill  with  an  in- 

*  Master  D.  Lapworth.  b  Ant.  Philos.  cap.  de  melan.  Friftio  vertice,  &c. 

e  Aqua  fortissima,  purgans  os,  nares,  quam  non  vult  auro  vendere.^  d  Mercu- 
rialis,  consil.  6.  et  30.'  Hemorrhoidum  et  mensium  provocatio  juvat,  modo  ex 
eorum  suppressionc  ortum  habuerit.  «  Laurentius,  Bruel,  &c.  f  P.  Bay- 

erus, t  1\  cap.  13   naribus,  &c  «  Cucurbitulae  siccae,  et  fontanellae  crure 

sinistra.  h  Hildesheim  spicil.  1.  Vapores  a  cerebro  trahendi  sunt  friftionibus 

univcrsi,  cucurbitulis    siccis   humeris   ac    dorso  affixis,   circa  pedes  ct  crura. 

•  Fontanellam  aperi  juxta  occipitiuni,  aut  brachiutn.  k  Balani,  ligature,  fnc- 
tiones  &c.  'Cauteriura  fiat  sutura  coronali ;  diu  fluerc  pennittantur  loca 
ulcerosa.  Trepano  ctiom  cranii  densitas  imminui  potcrit,  ut  vaporibus  fuligmosis 
cxitus  patcat. 
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sirument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours.  Sallust  Salvianus, 
(de  re  medic.  HO.  2.  cap.  \J  *  because  this  humour  hardly 
yeelds  to  other  physick,  would  have  the  head  cauterized,  or  the 
left  leg  pelow  the  knee,  b  and  the  head  bored  in  two  or  three 
places,  for  that  it  much  avails  to  the  exhalation  of  the  vapours. 
'I saw  (saith  he)  a  melancholy  man  at  Rome,  that  by  no  re- 
medies could  be  healed  :  but  when  by  chance  he  was  wounded 
in  the  head,  and  the  skull  broken,  he  was  excellently  cured. 
Another,  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders,  A  breaking  his 
head  with  a  fall  from  on  high,  was  instantly  recovered  of  his 
dotage.  Gordoriius  (cap.  13.  part.  2)  would  have  these  cau- 
teries tryed  last,  when  no  other  physick  will  serve  ;  e  the  head 
to  be  shaved  and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  which  without  doubt 
will  do  much  good.  I  saw  a  melancholy  man  wounded  in  the 
head  with,  a  sword,  his  brainpan  broken  :  so  long  as  the  wound 
ivas  open,  he  was  well ;  but,  when  his  wound  was  healed,  his 
dotage  returned  again.  But  Alexander  Messaria,  a  professour 
in  Padua,  (lib.  1.  pract.  med.  cap.  21.  de  melanchol.)  will 
allow  no  cauteries  at  all :  'tis  too  stiffe  an  humour,  and  too 
thick,  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 

Guianerius  (c.  8.  Tract.  \5j  cured  a  noble  man  in  Savoy, 
by  boring  alone,  f  leaving  the  hole  open  a  morteth  together  ; 
by  meanes  of  which,  after  two  yeares  melancholy  and  madness, 
he  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy  in  the  suture  of 
the  crown  ;  but  Arculanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made 
with  gold.  In  many  other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  pre- 
scribed for  melancholy  men,  as  in  the  thighs,  (Mercurialis,- 
consil.  86. J  arms,  legs  (Idem,  consil.  6  et  \Qet<25  ;  Montanus, 
86;  Rodericus  a  Fonseca,  Tom.  2.  consult.  84.  pro  hypochond. 
coxa  dexkrd,  &c.J  but  most  in  the  head,  if  other  physick  will 
do  no  good. 

aQuoniam  difficulter  cedit  alii s  medicamentis,  ideo  fiat  in  vertice  cauterium,  aut 
crure  sinistra  infra  genu.  b  Fiant  duo  auttria  cauteria,  cum  ossis  perforatione. 
"Vidi  Roma;  melancholicum,  qui,  adhibitis  nmltis  remediis,  sanari  non  poterat; 
sed,  cum  cranium  gladio  fratturn  esset,  optime  sanatus  est.  d  Et  a-lterum  vidi 

melancholicum',  qui,  ex  alto  cadens,  non  sine  astantium  admiratione,  liberatus  est. 
c  Radatur  caput,  et  fiat  cauterium  in  capite;  proculdubio  ista  faciunt'  ad  fumorum 
exhalationem;  vidi  melancholicum  fortuna  gladio  vulneratum,  et  cranium  fraclum  ; 
qunm  diu  vulnus  apertum,  curatus  optime;  at,  cum  vulnus  sanatum,  revcrsa  est 
mania.       f  Usque  ad  duram  matreiu  trepanari  feci,  et  per  mcnsain  aperta  stetjli 
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SUBSECT.  V. 

Alteratives  and  Cordials,  corroborating,  resolving  the  reliques, 
and  mending  the  Temperament. 

BECAUSE  this  humour  is  so  malign  of  itself,  and  so  hard 
t"  be  removed,  the  reliques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  altera- 
tives, cardials,  and  such  meanes.  The  temper  is  to  be  altered 
and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortifie  and  strengthen  the 
heart  and  brain,  *  which  are  commonly  both  affected  in  this  ma- 
lady, and  do  mutually  misaffect  one  another  ;  which  are  still 
to  be  given  every  other  day,  or  some  few  dayes  inserted  after  a 
purge,  or  like  physick,  as  occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such 
force,  that  many  times  they  help  alone,  and,  as  l' Arnoldus 
holds  in  his  Aphofismes,  are  to  be  preferred  before  all  other 
medicines,  in  what  kinde  soever. 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives,  I  do  not 
finde  a  more  present  remedy,  than  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong 
drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and  opportunely  used.  It  makes  a  man 
bold,  hardy,  co'uragious,  "whettelh  the  wit,  if  moderately  taken, 
and,  as  d  Plutarch  saith,  fSymp.  7-  qucest.  1<2J  it  makes  those 
which  are  otherwise  dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frank- 
incense, or  quickens  (Xenophon  adds)  eas  oyl  doth  fire.  {A 
famous  cordial  (Matthiolus  in  Dioscoridem  calls  it)  an  excel- 
lent nutriment  to  refresh  the  body  :  it  makes  a  good  colour,  a 
flourishing  pge,  helps  concoction ,  fortifies  the  stomach,  takes 
away  obstructions,  provokes  urine,  drives  out  excrements,  pro- 
cures sleep,  clears  the  blood,  expells  winde  and  cold  poysons, 
attenuates,  concocts,  dissipates  all  thick  vapours,  and  fuliginous 
humours:  and,  that  which  is  all  in  all  to  my  purpose,  it  takes 
away  feare  and  sorrow. 

c  Curas  edaces  dissipat  Evius. 

It  glads  the  heart  of  man,  Psal.  104.  15;  hilaritatis  dulce 
seminarium.  Helena's  bowl,  the  sole  nectar  of  the  Gods,  or 
that  true  nepenthes  in  h Homer,  which  puts  away  care  and 
griefe  (as  Oribasius  5.  Collect,  cap.  7.  and  some  others  will) 

»  Cordis  ratio  semper  babenda,  quod  cerebro  compatitur,  et  sese  invicem  offi- 
ciunt.  bAphor.  38.  Medicina  thcriacalis  pra;  caetcris  eligenda.  *  Galen,  de 
temp.  lib.  3.  c.  3.    Moderate  vinum  sumptum,  acuit  ingenium.  d  Tardos 

aliter  et  tristes  thuris  in  medum  exhalare  facit.  •  Hilaritatem,  utoleum  flammam 
txcitat.  f  Viribus  retinendis  cardiacum  eximium,  nutriendo  corpori  alimentum 
optimum,  a:tatem  floridain  facit,  calorem  innatum  fovct,  conco&ionem,  juvat, 
stomachum  roborat,  excrementis  viam  parat,  urinam  movet,  somnum  conciliat ; 
venena,  frigidos  flatus  dissipat,  crassos  humores  attenuat,  coquit,  discutit,  &c. 
*  Jior.  lib.  2.  Od.  11.       fc  Odyss.  A. 
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was  naught  else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  It  makes  the  minde 
of  the  king  and  of  the  fatherless  loth  one,  of  the  bond  and 
freeman,  poor  and  rich ;  it  turneth  all  his  thoughts  to  joy 
and  mirth,  makes  him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt,  but 
enricheth  his  heart,  and  makes  him  speak  by  talents,  I  Esdras 
3.  19,  20,  21.  It  gives  life  it  self,  spirits,  wit,  &c.  For 
which  cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus,  Liber  pater,  a  h- 
lerando,  and  Sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an 
altar.  hJVine,  measurably  drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  glad- 
n as  and  chearf ulness  of  minde;  it  cheareth  God  and  men, 
Judges  9.  13:  Icetitice  Bacchus  dator :  it  makes  an  old  wife 
dance,  and  such  as  are  in  miserie,  to  forget  evil,  and  be 
cmerry. 

Bacchus  et  afflictis  requiem  mortalibus  affert, 
Crura  licet  duro  compede  vincta  forent. 

Wine  makes  a  troubled  soule  to  rest, 
Though  feet  with  fetters  be  opprest. 

Demetrius  (in  Plutarch),  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus  hands, 
and  was  prisoner  in  Syria,  d  spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink, 
that  he  might  so  ease  his  discontented  minde,  and  avoid  those 
continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition  wherewith  he 
was  tormented.  Therefore  Solomon  (Prov.  31.  6)  bids  wine 
be  given  to  him  that  is  ready  to  e perish,  and  to  him  that  hath 
griefe  of  heart :  let  him  drink,  that  he  forget  his  poverty ,  and 
remember  his  miserie  no  more.  Solicitis  animis  onus  eximit  : 
it  easeth  a  burdened  soule;  nothing  speedier,  nothing  better; 
which  the  prophet  Zachary  perceived,  when  he  said,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Messias,  they  of  Ephraim  should  be  glad, 
and  their  heart  should  rejoyce,  as  through  wine ;  all  which 
makes  me  very  well  approve  of  that  pretty  description  of  a 
feast  in  f  Bartholomasus  Anglicus,  when  grace  was  said,  their 
hands  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  with 
good  discourse,  sweet  musick,  dainty  fare,  exhilarationis 
gratia,  pocula  iterum  at  que  iterum  offer un  t  ur ;  as  a  corol- 
lary to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  grace 
cup  came  in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to 
one  another  again  and  again  :  which  (as  J.  Fredericus  Ma- 
tenesius,  Crit.  Christ,  lib.  2.  cap.  5,  6,  et  7)  was  an  old 
custome  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be 

»  Pausanias.  kSyracides,  31.  28.  c  Legitur  et  prisci  Catnnis  Saepe  me- 
10  caluisse  virtus.  6  In  pocula  et  aleam  se  praecipitavit,  et  iis  fere  tempus  tra- 
duxit,  ut  aegram  orapula  mcntem  levaret,  et  conditionis  presentis  cogitationes,  qui- 
bus  agitabatur  sobrius,  vitaret.  «So  did  the  Athenians  of  old,  as'Suidns  relates; 
and  so  do  the  Germans  at  this  day.  'Lib,  p.' tap.  23.  et  24.  de  rcrum  prol 
prictat. 
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not  inforced  Inhere  per  violentiam,  but,  as  in  that  royal  feast 
of  "Assuerus  which  lasted  160  dayes,  without  compulsion 
th.pi/  dr  ink  by  order  in  golden  vessels,  when  and  what  they 
would  themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a  most  casie  and  parable 
remedy,  a  common,  a  cheap,  still  ready  against  feare,  sorrow, 
and  such  troublesome  thoughts,  that  molest  the  minde  ;  as 
brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on  a  suddain  are  enlight'ned 
by  it.  No  better  physick,  (saith  bRhasis)  for  a  melancholy 
man :  and  he  that  can  keep  company,  and  carouse,  needs  no 
other  medicines ;  'tis  enough.  His  countrey-man  Avicenna 
(3\.  doct.  2.  cap.  8j  proceeds  farther  yet,  and  will  have 
him  that  is  troubled  in  minde,  or  melancholy,  not  to  drink 
only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk  :  excellent  good  phy- 
sick it  is  for  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Magninus  (Beg. 
san.  part.  3.  c.  3\J  will  have  them  to  be  so  once  a  monelh 
at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  c  because  it  scours  the 
lody  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  rna?mer  of  superfluities, 
and  keeps  it  clean.  Of  the  same  minde  is  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, in  his  book  de  tranquil,  lib.  I.e.  15  :  nonnutiquam, 
lit  in  aliis  morbis,  ad  ebrietatevi  usque  veniendum :  curas 
deprimit;  iristitice  medetur  ;  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk  ; 
it  helps  sorrow,  depresseth  cares;  and. so  concludes  his  tract 
with  a  cup  of  wine  :  habes,  serene  charissime,  qua;  ad  tran- 
quillitatem  animce  pertinent.  But  these  are  epicureaU 
tenents,  tending  to  looseness  of  life,  luxury,  and  atheisme, 
maintained  alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians, 
profane  Christians,  and  are  exploded  by  Rabbi  Moses 
(Tract.  4J,  Guliel".  Placentitis  (lib.  1.  cap.  Q.J  Valescus  de 
Taranta,  and  most  accurately  ventilated  by  Jo.  Sylvalicus,  a 
late  writer  and  physitian  of  Millan,  (med.  cont.  cap.  \4,J  where 
you  shall  finde  this  terient  copiously  confuted. 

Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong 
drink  have  such  vertue  to  expell  feare  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhi- 
larate the  minde,  ever  hereafter  let's  drink  and  be  merry, 

—  d  Prome  reconditum, 

Lyde  strenua,  Caecubum. ..... 

Capaciores  affer  hue,  puer,  scyphos, 

Et  Chla  vina  aut  Lesbia. 

Come,  lusty  Lyda,  fill's  a  cup  of  sack; 
And,  sirrah  drawer,  bigger  pots  we  lack, 
And  Sclo  wines  that  have  so  good  a  smack. 

»  H«ster.  1.  8.  bTra&.  1.  cont.  1.  1.  Non  est  res  laudabilior  eo,  vel  cura 

melior;  qui  melancholicus,  utatur  societate  hominum  ct  biberia;  et  qui  potest 
supines  usum  villi,  non  indigct  'alia  medicina,  quod  eo  sunt  omnia  ad  usum 
necessaria  hujus  passionis.  e  Turn  quod  sequatur  inde  sudor,  vomitio,  unna, 

a  quibus  supcifluitates  a  corporc  removentur,  et  remanet  corpus  nwudum.       *  Hor. 
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I  say  with  him  in  a  A.  Gellius,  let  us  maintain  the  vigour  of 
our  soiiles  with  a  moderate  cap  of  wine,  b  Natis  in  usum 
Jsetitise  scyphis,  and  drink  to  refresh  our  minde :  if  there  be 
any  cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  lashfuhess,  let's  wash  it  all 

away  Nunc  vino  pellite  cur  as :   so  saith  0  Horace  5  so 

saith  Anacreon, 

Lcl's  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine  :  and  so  say  I  too 
(though  I  drink  none  my  self)  3  for  all  this  may  be  done,  sq 
that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  opportunely  used  ;  so  that,  they 
he  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess;  which  our 
d  Apostle  forewarns;  for,  as  Chrysostome  well  comments 
on  that  place,  ad  Icetitiam  datum  est  vinum,  non  ad  ebrieta- 
tem;  'tis  for  mirth,  wine,  but  not  for  madness:  and  will  you 
know  where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  understood  ?  Vis 
discere  ubi  bonum  sit  vinum  P  Audi  quid  dicat  Scriptura; 
hear  the  Scriptures;  give  wine  to  them  that  are  in  sorrow, 
or,  as  Paul  bid  Timothy  drink  wine  for  his  stomach  sake,  for 
concoction,  health,  or  some  such  honest  occasion.  Other- 
wise, as  e  Pliny  telleth  us,  if  singular  moderation  be  not  had, 

I I  nothing  so  pernicious ;  'tis  meer  vinegar,  blandus  dcemon, 
poyson  it  self.  But  hear  a  more  fearfull  doom,  Habac.  2. 
15  and  16.  Wo  be  to  him  that  makes  his  neighbour  drunk! 
shamefull  spewing  shall  be  upon  his  glory.  Let  not  good  fyi- 
lowes  triumph  therefore,  (saith  Matthiolus)  that  I  have  so  much 
commended  wine;  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  in  stead  of 
making  glad,  it  confounds  both  body  and  soule;  it  makes  a  gid- 
dy head,  a  sorr&wfull  heart.  And  'twas  well  said  of  the 
poet  of  old,  IVine  causeth  mirth  and  grief e ;  e  nothing  so 
good  for  some,  so  bad  for  others,  especially,  as  h  one  observes, 
qui  a  cauisd  calidd  male  habent,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed. 
And  so  of  spices,  they  alone,  as  I  have  shewed,  cause  head- 
melancholy  themselves;  they  must  not  use  wine  as  an  'ordi- 
nary drink,  or  in  their  dyet.  But  to  determine  with  Lauren- 
tius  (c.  8.  de  melan.J,  wine  is  bad  for  mad  men,  and  such  as 
are  troubled  with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains;  but  to 
melanpholy,  which  is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly  used, 
may  be  very  good. 

'Lib.  15.  2.  noft.  Att.  Vigorem  animi  moderate  vini  usus  turamur;  et  ca- 
lcfa&o  simul,  refotoque  animo,  si  quid  in  eo  vel  frigidx  tristitiac.  vel  torpentis 
verecundiae  fuerit,  diluamus.  bHor.  1.  1.  Od.  27.  c  Od.  7.  lib.  1. 

26.  Nam  praestat  ebrium  me,  quam  morfjum,  jacere.  d  Epjies.  5.  18.  sen 

19.  in  cap.  5.  e  Lib.  14.  5.  Nihil  pernitiosius  viribus,  si  modi*  absit;  vene- 

rium. f  Theocritus,  idyl.  13.  Vino  dari  lanitiam  et  dolorem.  *  k  Renodeus 
h  Mercurialis,  consil.  25.  Vinum  frigidis  optimum,  et  pessimum  ferlna  melan- 
cholia,      i  Feruelius,  (consil.  44,  et  45).  vinum  prohibet  assiduum,  et  aromata 
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I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  china  roots,  sassa- 
frass,  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum.  China,  saith  Manardus,  makes 
a  good  colour  in  the  face,  takes  away  melancholy,  and  all 
ittfirtniti.es  proceeding  from  cold;  even  so  sarsaparilla  provokes 
sweat  mightily;  guaiacum  dryesw  Claudinus  (consult.  89  et 
46J  Montanus,  Capivaceius  (consult.  188.  ScoltziiJ,  make 
frequent  and  good  use  of  guaiacum,  and  china,  a so  that  the 
liver  be  not  incensed,  good  for  such  as  are  cold,  as  most  me- 
lancholy men  are,  but  by  no  meanes  to  be  mentioned  in  hot. 
-  The  Turkes'have  a  drink  called  coffa  (for  they  use  no  wine), 
so  named  of  a  berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that 
black  drink  which  was  in  use  amongst  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  perhaps  the  same)  which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  warm 
as  they  can  suffer;  they- spend  much  lime  in  those  coffa-houses, 
which  are  somewhat  like  our  ale-houses  or  taverns ;  and  - 
there  they  sit  chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time, 
and  to  be  merry  together,  because  they  finde  by  experience 
that  kinde  of  drink  so  used  helpeth  digestion,  and  procureth 
alacrity.    Some  of  them  take  opium  to  this  purpose. 

Borage,  bawm,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of;  Mon- 
taltus  (c.  23j  commends  scorzonera  roots  condite.  Garcias 
ab  Horto  (plant,  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  25)  makes  mention  of  an 
herb  called  datura,  b  which,  if  it  be  eaten,  for  24  hours 
following,  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief  e,  makes  them  incline 
to  laughter  and  mirth:  and  another  called  bauge,  like  in 
effect  to  opium,  which  puts  them  for  a  lime  into  a  kinde  of 
extasis,  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh.  One  of  the  Ro- 
man emperours  had  a  seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  ex- 
hilarate himself.  c  Christophorus  Ayrerus  preferrs  bezoar 
stcme,  and  the  confection  of  alkermes,  before  other  cordials, 
and  amber  in  some  cases.  d  Alkermes  comforts  the  inner 
parts;  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an  especiall  vertue  against  all 
melancholy  affections;  eit  refresheth  the  heart,  and  corro- 
borates the  whole  body.  f  Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the 
body,  breaks  winde,  &c.  After  a  purge,  3  or  4  gr.  of  bezoar 
stone,  and  3  gr.  of  amber  greece,  drunk,  or  taken  in  borage 
or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched, 
will  do  much  good;  and  the  purge  shall  diminish  less  (the 
heart  so  refreshed)  of  the  strength  and  substance  of  the  body. 

fy.  confect.  Alkermes  5;  &  lap.  Bezoar,  3]. 
Succini  albi  subtil iss  pulverisat.  3  jj.  cum 
Syrup,  de  cort.  citri.  Fiat  electuarium. 

«  Modo  Tecur  non  Incendatuf.  "  Per  24  horas  sensum  doloris  omnem  tollit, 
et  ridere  facit.  «  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2.  4  Alkermes  omnia  vital  1a  viscera 
mire  conforta't  •  Contra  omnes  melancholicos  affeftus  confert;  ac  certum  est 
ipsius  usu  omnes  cordis  et  corporis  vires  mirum  in  modum  refici.  '  Succinum 
vcro  albissimum  confortat  ventriculum,  flatum  discutit,  tunflun  toovet,  &c. 
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To  bezoar  stone  most  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  "many 
others;  it  takes  away  sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that 
usetk  it  :  I  have  seen  some,  that  have  been  much  diseased 
with >  faiulaess,  siuouning,  a nd  melancholy ,  that,  taking  the 
lueight  of  three  grains  of  this  stone  in  the  water  of  oxtongue, 
have  been  cured.  Garcias  ab  Hor'to  brags  how  many  desperate 
cures  he  hath  done  upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone,  when 
all  physitians  hath  forsaken  them.  But  alkermes  many  ex- 
cept against;  in  some  cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good,  and  of 
the  best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France,  which  b  Jo- 
docns  Sincerus  (Itinerario  Gallics)  so  much  magnifies,  and 
would  have  no  traveller  omit  to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so 
generall  a'  medicine  as  the  other.  Fernelius  fconsil.  49)  sus- 
pects alkermes,  by  reason  of  its  heat  ;  c  nothing  (saith  he) 
sooner  exasperates  this  disease,  than  the  use  of  hot  working 
meats  and  medicines,  and  would  have  them  for  that  cause 
warily  taken.  J  conclude  therefore  of  this  and  all  other  medi- 
cines, asThucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens  :  no  remcdv  could 
be  pre  cribed  for  it;  nam  quod  uni  prof  ait,  hoc  aliis  erat  ex- 
itio  :  there  is*  no  catholike  medicine  to  be  had;  that  which 
helps  one,  is  pernicious  to  another. 

Diamargaritum.frigidi.im,  diamlra,  diaboragiuatum,  elec- 
tuarium  Icetifxans  Galeni  et  Rhasis,  de  gemmis,  dianihos, 
diamoschum  dulce  et  amarum,  electuarium  concilia i oris, 
syrup,  cidoniorum  de  pomis,  conserves  of  roses,  violets, 
fumitory,  enula  campana,  satyrion,  lemons,  orange-pills 
condite,  &c.  have  their  good  use. 

d}£  Diamoschi  dulcis  et  amari,  ana,  5  ij. 
Diabuglossati,  diaboraginati,  sacchari  violacei, 
ana,  53.  Misce  cum  syrupo  de  pomis. 

Every  physitian  is  full  of  such  receipts:  one  only  I  will  add 
for  the  rareness  of  it,  which  I  finde  recorded  by  many  learn- 
ed authors,  as  an  approved  medicine -against  dotage,  head- 
melancholy,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take  a  e  rams 
head,  that  never  medled  with  an  ewe,  cut  off  at  a  blovv,  and 
the  horns  only  taken  away  :  boyl  it  well,  skin  and  wooil  to- 

»  Garcias  ab  Horto,  aromatum  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  Advcrsus  omnes  morbos  melan- 
r.ho  icos  conduct,  et  venerium.  Ego  (inquit)  utor"  in  morbis  mclancholHs.  Sec. 
et  deploratos  Imjus  usu  ad  pristinam  sanitatem  rcstitui.  See  more  in  Baiihiniis 
book  de   lap.    bezoar,  c.  45.  ■>  Edit.  1617.    Mompeiii  eleftuarium  fit 

pretiocissimum  alkerm.  &c.  Nihil  morbum  hunc  asque  exaspcrat,  ac  ali- 

mentorum  vcl  medicamentorum  calidiorum  usus.  Alkermes  ideo  suspe&us  ■  et 
quod  semel  moncam,  caute  adhibenda  calida  medicamenta.  dSckenkius,  I.  I 
Obscrvat.  de  Mania  ;  Ad  mentis alienationem,  et  desipientiam  vitio  cerebri  obortam' 
m  manuscr'fpto  cod  ice  Germanico,  tale  medicamentum  reperi.  e  Caput  arietis 
nondum  experti  vencrem,  uno  ictu  amputatum,  cornibus  tantum  demotis,  inte- 
grum cum  lana  et  pelle  bene  elixabis;  turn  aperto  cerebrum  eximes,  et  addend 
aromata,  &c-  J 
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gether:  after  it  is  well  sod,  take  out  the  brains,  and  put  these 
spices  to  it,  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves, 
ana  %  ss  ;  mingle  the  powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat 
them  in  a  platter  upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coles  together,  stir- 
ring them  well,  that  they  do  not  burn  ;  take  heed  it  be  not 
overmuch  dryed,  or  dryer  than  a  calves  brains  ready  to  be  eat- 
en. Keep  it  so  prepared;  and  for  three  dayes  give  it  the  pa- 
tient fasting,  so  that  he  fast  two  hours  after  it.  It  may  be  eat- 
en with  bread,  in  an  egg  or  broth,  or  any  wav,  so  it  be  taken. 
For  14  dayes  let  him  use  this  dyet,  drink  no  wine,  8cc.  Gesner 
(hist,  animal,  lib.  l.  pag.  $]7J,  Caricteriusj^rarf.  cap.  13.  in 
Nich.  Demetri  pag.  12g.  Iatro.:  Witenberg.  edit.  Tubing,  pag. 
C)<2J ,  mention  this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation  :  he 
that  list  may  try  it,  a  and  rhany  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose  water,  violet  flowers, 
bawm,  rosecakes,  vinegar,  &c.  do  much  recreate  the  brains 
and  spirits:  according  to  Solomon,  (Prov.  27.  9j}  they  rejoyce 
the  heart,  and,  as  some  say,  nourish  :  'tis  a  question  com- 
monly controverted  in  our  schools,  an  odores  nutriant :  let 
Ficinus  (lib.  2.  cap.  18J  decide  it :  ''many  arguments  he  brings 
to  prove  it ;  as  of  Democritus,  that  lived  by  the  smell  of'bread 
alone,  applyed  to  his  nostrils,  for  some  few  dayes,  when  for 
old  age  he  could  eat  no  meat.  Ferrerius  (lib.  2.  meth.J  speaks 
of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of  wine,  saffron,  &c. 
which  he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to 
smell  to,  and  by  it  to  have  done  very  much  good  ;  ceque  fere 
profuisse  olfactu  et  pofu,  as  if  he  had  given  them  drink. 
Our  noble  and  learned  lord  c  Verulam,  in  his  book  de  vita  et 
morte,  commends  therefore  all  such  cold  smells  as  any  way 
serve  to  refrigerate  the  spirits.  Montanus  (consil.  3l)  pre- 
scribes a  form,  which  he  would  have  his  melancholy  patient 
never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have  them  spa- 
girically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  Crollius,  basil.  Chy mi- 
ca.       '  . 

Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  d  of  the  flowers  of  water  lil- 
lies,  lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  ivild  mallowes,  wethers 
head,  &c.  must  be  used  many  mornings  together.  Montan. 
(consil.  3\J  would  have  the  head  so  washed  once  a  week. 
LEelius  a  fonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  44,  for  an  kalian  Count 
troubled  with  head-melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which 

»  Cinis  testudinis  ustus,  et  vino  potus,  nielancholiam  curat;  ct  rasura  cornu 
xhinocerotis,  &c.  Sckcnkius.  k  Instat  in  matrice,  quod  sursutn  et  deorsutfc 

ad  odoris  sensum  prarcipitatur.        k  Vicount  S<.  Albans.        d  Ex  decofib  florum 
-  nymph.**,  lactucs,  violarum,  chamomile,  alibee,  capitis  vervecum,  <Stc 
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he  trycd,  a  I'vt  two  alone  which  did  the  cure-,  use  of  whey 
made  of  .goats  milk,  with  the  extract  of  hellebor,  and  irri- 
gations of  the  head  with  water-lillies,  lettuce,  violets,  camo- 
mile, &c.  upon  the  suture  of  the  crown.  Piso  commends  a 
rams  lungs  applyed  hot  to 'the  fore  part  of  the  head,  b  or  a 
yong  lamb  divided  in  the  back,  exentcrated,  &c.  All  ac- 
knowledge the  chiefe  cure  to  consist  in  moistning  throughout. 
Some,  saith  Laurentius,  use  powders  and  caps  to  the  brain  : 
but,  forasmuch  as  such  aromaticall  things  are  hot  and  dry, 
they  must  be  sparingly  administred. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epithemes, 
oyntments,  of  which  Laurentius  (c.  9.  de  melan.)  gives  ex- 
amples. Bruel  prescribes  an  epithemc  for  the  heart,  of  bu- 
gloss,  borage,  water-lilly,  violet  waters,  sweet  wine,  bawm 
leaves,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c. 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oyl,  c  in  which  the 
seeds  of  cummin,  rue,  carrets,  dill,  have  been  boy  led. 

Baths  are  of  wonderfull  great  force  in  this  malady,  much 
admired  by  d  Galen,  cAetius,  Rhasis,  &c.  of  Sweetwater, 
in  which  is  boyled  the  leaves  of  mallowes,  roses,  violets, 
water-lillies,  wethers  head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camomile, 
melilot,  &c.  Guianer.  (cap.  8.  tract.  15J  would  have  them 
used  twice  a  day,  and  when  they  come  forth  of  the  baths, 
their  back  bones  to  be  anointed  with  oyl  of  almonds,  vio- 
lets, nymphaea,  fresh  capon  grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  borne  about,  T  finde  prescribed, 
taxed  by  some,  approved  by  Renodeus,  Platerus,  (amuleta, 
inquit,  non  negligenda)  and  others;  look  for  them  in  Mizal- 
dus,  Porta,  Albertus,  &c.  Bassardus  Visontinus  (ant.  philos.J 
commends  hypericon,  or  Sc.  John's  wort  gathered  on  a  f  Fri- 
day in  the  hour  of  Jupiter,  when  it  comes  to  his  effectual  ope- 
ration (that  is,  about  the  full  moon  in  JulyJ:  so  gathered  and 
borne,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it  mightily  helps  this  affection, 
and  drives  away  all  phantasticall  spirits.  gPhiles,  a  Greek  au- 
thor that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Michael  Palaaologus,  writes 
that  a  sheep  or  kids  skin,  whom  a  woolf  worried, 

h  Hoedus  inhumani  raptus  ab  ore  lupi, 

3  Inter  auxilia  multa  adhibita,  duo  visa  sunt  remcdium  adferre,  usus  sen 
caprini;  cum  extradto  hellebori,  et  irrigatio  ex  lafte  nymphaea:  violarum,  &c. 
suturae  coror.ali  adhibita  ;  his  remcdiis  sanitates  pristinam  adeptus  est.  b  Con- 

fert  et  pulmo  arictis,  calidus  agnus  per  dorsum  divisus,  exentcratus,  admotus 
tincipith       c  Semina  cumini,  rutas,  dauci,  aneihi  cocta.  d  Lib.  .3.  de  locis 

affeft.  «  Tetrab.  2.  scr.  1,  cap.  10.  ,f  Cap.  de  mel.  Collc&um  die  Vener. 

hora  Jovis,  cum  ad  ener^iam  venit.  c.  1.  ad  plenilunium  Julii  ;  inde  gesta  el  collo 
appensa  hunc  afFeftum  apprime  juvat,  et  tanaticos  spiritus  expellit.  g  I,,  de 

proprietat.  animal.    Ovis  a  lupo  correpta;  pellae  non  esse  pro  indumento  corporis 
usurpandam  ;  cordis  enim  palpitationcm  excitat,  &c.  h  Mart. 1 
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ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  man,  because  it  causeih  palpi- 
tation  of  the  heart,  not  for  any  feare,but  a  secret  vertue  which 
amulets  have.  A  ring,  made  of  the  hoof  of  an  asses  right 
fore-foot,  carryed  about, .  &c.  J  say  with  1  Renodeus,  they  are 
not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Piony  doth  cure  epilepsie  ^pre- 
cious stones  most  diseases  ;  b  a  woolfs  dung,  borne  with  one, 
helps  the  colick  ;  ca  spider  an  ague,  &c.  B.eing  in  the  countrey 
in  the  vacation  time  not  many  yeares  since,  at  Lindly  in 
Leicestershire,  my  fathers  house,  I  first  observed  this  amulet 
of  a  spider  in  a  nut-shell  lapped  in  silk,  &c.  so  applyed  for  an 
ague  by  dmy  mother:  whom  although  I  knew  to  have  ex- 
cellent skill  in  chirurgery,  sore  eyes,  akes,  &c.  and  such 
experimentall  medicines,  as  all  the  countrey  where  she  dwelt 
can  witness,  to  have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures 
upon  divers  poor  folkes,  that  were  otherwise  destitute  of  help — 
yet,  among  all  other  experiments,  this,  me  thought,  was 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous  :  I  could  see  no  warrant  for  it. 
Quid  aranece  cum  febre  P  For  what  antipathy  ?  till  at  length, 
rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I  do),  I  found  this  very 
medicine  in  Dioscorides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  repeated 
by  Aldrovandus  cap.  de  Araned,  lib.  de  inseciis.  [  began 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give  more  credit  to  amu- 
lets, when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experience. 
Such  medicines  are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words, 
characters,  spells,  and  charmes,  which  can  do  no  good  at  all, 
but  out  of  a  strong  conceit,  as  Pomponatius  proves  ;  or  the 
divels  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 


SUBSECT.  VI. 

Correctors  of  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep.    Against  fearful! 

Dreames,  Red?iess,  &c. 

WHEN  you  have  used  all  good  meanes  and  helps  of  altera- 
tives, averters,  diminutives,  yet  there  will  be  still  cer- 
tain accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended,  as  waking,  fearfull 
dreames,  flushing  in  the  face  to  some,  to  some  ruddiness,  '&c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  continuall  cares,  feares,  sorrows, 
dry  brains,  is  a  symptome  that  much  crucifies  melancholy 
men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily  helped,  and  sleep  by  all 
meanes  procured ;  which  sometimes  is  a  sufficient e  remedy  of  it 

»  Phar  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  kAetius  cap.  SI.  Tct.  3.  ser.  4.  c  Dios- 

coriaes,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus  de  aranea.  4  Mistriss  Dorothy  Burton  :  she 

dyed,  1629.  e  Solo  somno  curau  est  citra  mcdici  auxilium,  fol.  154. 
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self  without  any  other  physick.  Sckenkius,  in  his  observations, 
hath  an  example  of  a  woman  that  was  so  cured.  The  meanes 
to  procure  it  are  inward  or  outward.  Inwardly  taken,  are 
simples,  or  compounds ;  simples,  as  poppy,  nymphea,  vio- 
lets, roses,  lettuce,  mandrake,  henbane,  nightshade  or  so- 
lanum,  saffron,  hempseed,  nutmegs,  willows,  with  their 
seeds,  juyce,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  &c.  Compounds 
are  syrrups,  or  opiats,  syrrup  of  poppy,  violets,  verbasco, 
which  are  commonly  taken  with  distilled  waters. 

9,  diacodii  3  j  J  diascofdii  5       aquae  lactucse  3  iij  fi. 
Mista  fiat  potio,  ad  horam  somni  sumenda. 

Requies  Nicholai,  Vhilonium  Romanum,  triphera  magna,  pi- 
lules de  cynoglossa ,  dioscordium,  laudanum  Paracelsi,  opium, 
are  in  use,  &c.  Countrey  folkes  commonly  make  a  posset  of 
hemp-seed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herball  so  much  discom- 
mends: yet  I  have  seen  the  good  effect;  and  it  may  be  used 
where  better  medicines  are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Paracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains, 
with  a  dram  of  dioscordium,  which  Oswald.  Crollius  com- 
mends. Opium  it  self  is  most  part  used  outwardly,  to  smell 
to  in  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  theTurkes  to  the 
same  quantity  *  for  a  cordiall,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies;  the 
dose  40  or  50  grains. 

Rulandus  calls  requiem  Nicholai,  ultimatum  refugium,  the 
last  refuge  ;  but  of  this  and  the  rest,  look  for  peculiar  receipts 
in  Victorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de  phrenesi  •  Heurnius,  cap.  de 
Mania;  Hild&sheim.,  spicil.  4.  de  somno  et  vigil.  &c.  Out- 
wardly used,  as  oyl  of  nutmegs  by  extraction  or  expression, 
with  rose-water,  to  anoynt  the  temples,  oyls  of  poppy,  ne- 
nuphar, mandrake,  purslan,  violets,  all  to  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  (consil.  24.  &  25)  much  commends  odoraments 
of  opium,  vinegar,  and  rosewater.  Laurentius  (cap.  gj  pre- 
scribes pomanders  and  nodules ;  sec  the  receipts  in  him ;  Cod- 
ronchus,  b  wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Unguentum  Alabastrilum,  popvleum,  are  used  to  anoynt 
the  temples,  nostrils  ;  or,  if  they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  saf- 
fron and  opium.  Take  a  grain  or  two  of  opium,  and  dissolve 
it  with  three  or  four  drops  of  rosewater  in  a  spoon,  and  after 
mingle  with  it  as  much  unguentum  populeum  as  a  nut :  use 
it  as  before  :  or  else  take  half  a  dram  of  opium,  unguentum 
populeum,  oyl  of  nenuphar,  rose-water,    rose-vinegar,  of 

•  Bcllonius,  obiervat.  1.  3.  c.  15.  Lassitudinem  et  labores  animi  tollunt ;  inde 
Garciasab  horto,  lib.  1,  cap.  4.  simp.  med.  b  Absyuthium  somnos  allicit 

oltactii. 
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each  half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin  wax  as  a  nut;  a- 
noynt  your  temples  with  some  of  it,  ad  horam  somn'i. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  a  mandrake,  b  henbane,  roses,  made 
like  pillows  and  laid  under  the  patients  head,  arc  mentioned 
by  c  Cardan  and  Mizaldus :  to  anoynt  the  soles  of  the  feet 
with  the  fat  of  a  dormouse,  the  teeth  with  ear-wax  of  a  dog, 
swines  gall,  hares  ears :  charmes,  &c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rose-water 
and  vinegar,  with  a  little  womans  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated 
upon  a  rose^cake,  applyed  to  both  temples. 

For  an  emplaster,  take  of  castorium  a  dram  and  half,  of 
opium  half  a  scruple,  mixt  both  together  with  a  little  water 
of  life:  make  two  small  plasters  thereof,  and  apply  them  to 
the  temples. 

Rulandus  (cent.  1.  cur.  17.  cent.  3.  cur.  94j  prescribes 
epithemes  and  lotions  of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of 
flowers  of  nymphaea,  violet-leaves,  mandrake  roots,  hen- 
bane, white  poppy,  Here,  de  Saxonia.,  stillicidia,  or  drop- 
pings, &c.  Lotions  of  the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said 
herbs:  by  these  meanes,  saith  Laurentius,  I  think  you  may 
procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the  world. 
Some  use  horseleeches  behind  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to 
the  place. 

4  Bayerus  (lib.  2.  c.  \3j  sets  down  some  remedies  against 
fearfull  dreames,  and  such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep. 
Baptista  Porta,  {Mag.  nat.  I.  2.  c.  Q.J  to  procure  pleasant 
dreames  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippoglossa,  or 
the  herb  horsetongue,  bawm,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled 
waters  after  supper,  &c.  Such  men  must  not  eat  beans,  pease, 
garlick,  onyons,  cabbage,  venison,  hare,  use  black  wines, 
or  any  meat  hard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or  lye  on  their 
backs  &c. 

Rusticus  pudor,  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high 
colour,  ruddiness,  are  common  grievances,  which  much  torture 
manv  melancholy  men :  when  they  meet  a  man,  or  come  in 
e  company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a  meal,  or  if  they 
drink  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet, 
and  sweat,  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  maiors  feast,  prceseriim  si 
metus  accesserit ;  it  exceeds;  f  they  think  every  man  observes, 
takes  notice  of  it :  and  feare  alone  will  effect  it,  suspition  with- 

b  Read  LemniuSj  lib.  her.  bib.  cap.  2.  of  mandiake.  k  Hyoscyamus  sub 

cervicali  viridis.  ,  c  Plantum  pedis  inungere  pingucdine  gliris  dicunt  effica- 
cissimum,  ct  quod  vix  credi  potest,  dentes  inunctos  ex  sorditie  aurium  cams  som- 
num  profundum  conciliare,  &c.    Cardan,  dc  reium  varietat.  d  Veni  mecum 

lib.  «  Aut  si  quid  incautius  exciderit,  aut,  &c.  f  Nam,  qua  parte  pa- 

yor, simul  est  pudor  additus  illi.  Statlus. 
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out  any  other  cause.  Sckenkius  (oherv.  vied.  lib.  \)  spc?.ks 
of  a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  duke  of  Savoy's  fcourt  that 
was  so  much  offended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him, 
and  offered  Biarus,  a  physitian,  all  that  she  had,  to  be  cured  of 
it.  And  'tis  most  true,  that  a  Antony  Lodovicus  saith  in  his 
book  de  Pudore,  Bashfulness  either  hurts  or  helps  ;  such  men 
I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspition  or  feare, 
b  Felix  Plater  prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  con- 
temn it:  id  populus  curat  scilicet!  as  a  cworthy  physitian  in 
our  town  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  like  case,  complaining 
without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it  ?  make 
light  of  it  ;  who  observes  it  ? 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meales,  (as  d  Jobertus  observes,  mcd. 
pract.  1.  I.e.  7. )  after  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  (for  many 
are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  or  if  they  do  nothing  at  all, 
especially  women)  he  would  havetfyem  let  blood  in  both  arms, 
first  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  dayes  between,  if  blood 
abound,  to  use  frictions  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and 
washing  of  them,  because  of  that  consent  which  is  betwixt 
the  head  and  the  feet  ;  eand  withall  to  refrigerate  the  face,  by 
washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar,  lettuce,  lovage 
waters,  and  the  like  :  but  the  best  of  all  is  that  lac  virginale, 
or  strained  liquor  of  litargy.  It  isdiversly  prepared  ;  by  Jober- 
tus thus;  Jfc.  lithar.  argent,  unc:  j.  cerussce  candidissimcE, 
caphurce.  Dissolvantur  aquarian  solani,  lactucce,  et 
jw/wpharis,  ana,  unc.  jjj.  aceti  vini  albi.  unc.  jj.  Aliquot  horas 
resideat ;  deinde  transmittatur  per  philt.  Aqua  servetur  in 
vase  vitreo,  ag  ed  his4eri>e  fades  'quotidie  irroretur.  f  Ouer- 
cetan  fspagir.  phar.  cap.  6J  commends  the  water  of"*rrogs 
spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  face.  eCrato  fconsil.  283  ScoltziiJ 
would  fain  have  them  use,  all  summer,  the  condite  flowers  of 
succory,  strawbery  water,  roses  (cupping-glasses  arc  good  for 
the  time,  consil.  285.  et  Q86J  and  to  defecate  impure  blood 
with  the  infusion  of  sena,  savory,  bawm  water.  ''Hollerius 
knew  one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  succory  boyled,  and 
drunk  for  five  moneths,  every  morning  in  the  summer. 

'It  is  good  overnight  to  anoyift  the  face  with  hares 
blood,  and  in  the  morning  to  wash  it  with  strawbery  and  cow- 

*  Olysipponemis  medicus  ;  pudor  aut  juvat  ant  ljcdit.  *  De  mentis  alienat 

•Mr.  Doftor  Ashworth.  <'  Facies  nonnuilis  maxime  calet  rubetque  si  sc  pa«- 

lulum  exercuennt  •.  nonnullis  quiescentibus  idem  accidit,  fecrninis  pnrscrtim  ;  om.ua 
quidqmd  fervidum  aut  halituosum  san^uinem  facit.  *  Interim  far iei  pro;- 

piciendum,  utipsa  rcfrigeretur;  utrurnquc  praestabit  frequens  potio  ex  aqua  rosarum 
v.olanim,  ncnuphar.s,  &c.  r  Ad  faciei  ruborcm  aqua  spem.atis  ranarum 

t  Rede  utantur  in  aistate  floribus  cichorii  saccbaro  c^iditis,  vcJ  saccharo  rnsaceo  &<r 
Solo  usu  decofti  cichorii.  i  Utile  imprimis  noftu  fneiem  iUinirc  san-mihe 

Ieporjno,  et  mane  aqua  fragorum,  vel  aqua  floribus  verbal  cum  suuco  liraonum 
distillato  abtuere. 
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slip  water,  the  juyce  of  distil'd  lemons,  juyce  of  cowcumbers 
or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernels  of  peaches  beaten 
small,  or  the  routs  of  aron,  and  mixt  with  wheat  bran  t,o  bake 
it  in  an  oven,  and  to  crumble  it  in  strawbery  water,  »or  to 
put  fresh  cheese  curds  to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth, 
vyith  sweating  or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent/Passions 
and  actions,  as  laughing,  &c.  strong  drink,  and  drink  very 
little,— bone  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that  about  the  midst  of 
their  meal ;  avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially  spice 
and  windy  meat. 

*  Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  noble- 
man his  patient,  to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  chesnut.  It  is  made  of  sugar,  as  that  of  quin- 
ces. The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowlhistle  before  meat,  by 
the  same  author,  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked  apple 
some  advise,  or  of  a  preserved  quince,  comminseed  prepared 
with  meat  instead  of  salt,  to  keep  down  fumes  :  not  to  study  or 
to  be  intentive  after  meals. 

|ic.  Nucleorum  persic.  seminis  melonum,  ana,  unc.  3ft 
aquae  fragorum  1.  ij.  Misce:  utatur  mane. 

d To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good. 
For  the  other  kinde  of  ruddiness  which  is  setled  in  the  face 
with  pimples,  &c.  because  it  pertains  not  to  my  subject,  I 
will  not  meddle  with  it.  I  referr  you  to  Crato's  Counsells,  Ar- 
noldus  (lib.  1.  breviar.  cap.  3Q.  \J,  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus, 
(de  Fuco,  lib.  31.  obser.  2J,  to  Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Ulmus, 
Kandoletius,  Heurnius,  Menadous,  and  others,  that  have 
written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptomes  of  headake,  palpi- 
tation of  heart,  vertigo,  deliquium,  &c.  which  trouble  many  . 
melancholy  men,  because  they  are  copiously  handled  apart  in 
every  physitian,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

•Utile  rubenti  faciei  cascum  recentem  imponere.  *  Consil.  21.  lib.  Unico 
y'm'i  haustn  sit  contentus.  «  Idem,  consil.  !283.  Scoltzii  :  I.audatur  conditus  ros* 
caninas  fruftus  ante  prandium  et  coenam  ad  ina^nitud'mcm  castanea:..  Decoftum  ra- 
dicum  sonchi,  si  ante  cibum  sumatur,  valet  plurimum.  '  Cucurbit,  ad  scapulas 
apposita:. 
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MEMB.  II. 

Cure  of  Melancholy  over  all  the  Body. 

WHERE  the  melancholy  bloody  possesseth  the  whole 
body  with  the  brain,  >i't  isbe'st  to  begin  with  blood- 
letting. The  Greeks  prescribe  the  b  median  or  middle  vein  to 
be  opened,  and  so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away,  as  the  patient 
may  well  spare;  and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough. 
The  Arabians  hold  it  fittest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm,  oh 
which  side  there  is  more  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head:  if 
black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on  ;  if  it  be  clear  and  good,  let 
it  be  instantly  suppressed,  c  hecause  the  malice  of  melancholy 
is  much  corrected  by  the  goodness  of  the  blood.  If  the  par- 
ties strength  will  not  admit  much  evacuation  in  this  kinde  at 
once,  it  must  be  assayed  again  and  again  :  if  it  may  not  be 
conveniently  taken  from  the  arm,  it  must  be  taken  from  the 
knees  and  ankles,  especially  to  such  men  or  women  whose 
hsemrods  or  moneths  have  been  stopped.  d  If  the  malady  con- 
tinue, it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part  in  the  fore-head,  and 
to  virgins  in  the  ankles,  which  are  melancholy  for  love  mat- 
ters;  so  to  widows  that  are  much  grieved  and  troubled  with 
sorrow  and  cares  :  for  bad  blood  flows  in  the  heart,  and  so 
crucifies  the  minde.  The  haemrods  are  to  be  opened  with  an 
instrument  or  horse-leeches,  &c.  See  more  in  Montaltus,  cap. 
29.  eSckenkius  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  cured  by  an 
accidentall  wound  in  his  thigh  :  much  bleeding  freed  him  from 
melancholy.  Dyet,  diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  cor- 
rectors, as  before,  intermixt  as  occasion  serves;  1  all  their 
study  must  be  to  make  a  melancholy  7nan  fat ;  and' then  the 
cure  is  ended.  Diuretica,  or  medicines  to  procure  urine,  are 
prescribed  by  some,  in  this-  kinde,  hot  and  cold:  hot,  where 
the  heat  of  the  liver  doth  not  forbid ;  cold,  where  the  heat  of 
the  liver  is  very  great,  s  Amongst  hot  are  parsly  roots,  lovage, 
fennel,  8cc.  cold,  melonseeds,  &c.  with  whey  of  goats  milk, 
which  is  the  common  conveyer. 

To  purge  and  purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory, 
sena,  endive,  carduus  bencdictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maiden- 

■  Piso.  lMcdiana  praj  ceteris.  «  Succi  melancholia  malit'w  a  sanguinis  boni-- 
tate  corrigitur.  d  Pcrseverante  malo,  ex  quacunque  parte  sanguis  detrahi  debet. 
«  Observat.  fol.  154.  Curatus  ex  vulnere  incrure  ob  cruorem  amissum.  f  Studium 
sit  omne  ut  melancholicus  irnpinguetur  j  ex  quo  cnim  pingues  et  carnosi,  illico  sani 
sunt.  g  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2.  Inter  calida  radix  petroselini,  apii,  fceniculi  ; 
inter-  frigida  emuisio  seminis  melonum  cum  scro  caprino,  quod  est  commune 
vchiculuni. 
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hair,  fumitory,  bugloss,  borage,  &c.  with  their  juyce,  decoc- 
tions, distilled  waters,  syrrups,  &c. 

Oswaldus  Crollius  (basil.  Ckym.J  much  admires  salt  of  co- 
rals m  this  case;  and  Aelius  (tetrabib.  ser.  2.  cap.  IUJ 
hieram  Archigenis.  which  is  an  excellent  medicine  to  purify 
the  blood :  for  all  melancholy  affections,  falling  sickness 
none  to  be  compared  to  it.  ' 


MEMB.  III.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Cure  of  Hypochondriacall  Melancholy. 

IN  this  cure,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectifi- 
cation of  those  six  non-naturall  things  above  all,  as  good 
dyet,  which  Montanus  (consil.  27 J  enjoyns  a  French  noble- 
man, a*o  have  an  especiall  care  of  it,  without  which  all  other 
remedies  are  in  vain.  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except 
the  patients  body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived 
from  the  liver  and  spleen  to  the  stomach  and  his  vessels,  then, 
bto  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner  vein  of  cither  arm,  some  say 
the  salvatella;  and,  if  the  malady  be  continuate,  ctoopena 
vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving 
that  there  must  be  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  sto- 
mach, hypochondries,  as  to  the  heart  and  brain.  To  comfort 
the  d stomach  and  inner  parts  against  winde  and  obstructions, 
by  Aretaeus,  Galen,  Aetius,  Aurelianus,  &c.  and  many  later 
writers,  are  still  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  cen- 
tauiy,  pennyroyal,  bctany  sod  in  whey,  and  dayly  drunk; 
many  have  been  cured  by  this  medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Altinus,  and  some  others,  as  much  magnifie  the 
water  of  Nilus  against  this  malady,  an  especiall  good  remedy 
for  windy  melancholy.  For  which  reason,  belike,  Ptolomaeus 
Philadelphia,  when  he  marryed  his  daughter  Berenice  to  the 
King  of  Assvria,  (as  Celsus.  lib.  2.  records)  magnis  impensis 
ISlili  aquam  afferri  jussit,  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water 
of  Nilus  to  be  carryed  with  her,  and  gave  command,  that, 
during  her  life,  she  should  use  no  other  drink.  I  fiude  those 
that  commend  use  of  apples,  in  splerietick  and  this  kiude  of 
melancholy,  (lambswoo!  some  call  it)  which,  howsoever  ap- 
proved, must  certainly  be  corrected  of  cold  rawness  and  winde. 

•Hoc  unum  prarmoneo,  doinine,  ut  sis  diligens  circa  viclum  ;  sine  quo  cartera 
remedia  frustra  aclhibentur.  h  Laurertius,  cap.  15-  Evulsionis  gratia,  venam  in- 
tcrnam  alterius  bracchii  secatnus.  c  Si  pertinax  morbus,  venam  fronte  secabis. 
Brucl.       *  Ego  iBaxiinam  curamstomacho  delegabo.  O&a.  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  c.  5. 
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Codronchus  (in  his  book  desale  absiu.J  magnifies  the  oyl  and 
salt  of  wormwood  above  all  other  remedies,  a  which  works 
better  and  speedier  than  any  simple  whatsoever,  and  much  to 
'  le  preferred  before  ail  those  fulsome  decoctions  and  infusions, 
which  must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity.  This  alone,  in 
a  small  measure  taken,  expels  winde,  and  that  most  forcibly , 
moves  urine,  cleanseth  the  stomach  of  all  gross  humours,  cru- 
dities, helps  appetite,  &c.  Arnoldus  hath  a  wormwood  wine 
which  he  would  have  used,  which  every  Pharmacopoeia  speaksof. 

Diminutives  and  purgers  may  be  b taken  as  before,  of  hiera, 
manna,  cassia,  which  Montanus  (consil.  230.  for  an  Italian 
abbot)  in  this  kinde  preferrs  before  all  other  simples  :  c  and 
these  must  be  often  used,  still  abstaining  from  those  which 
are  more  violent,  lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomach,  &c. 
and  the  mischief e  by  that  mewnes  be  increased;  though,  in 
some  pbysitians,  I  finde  very  strong  purgers,  hellebor  it  self, 
prescribed  in  this  affection.  If  it  long  continue,  vomits  may  be 
taken  after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procured  with  warm  water, 
oxymel,  &c.  now  and  then.  Fuchsius  (cap.  33J  prescribes 
hellebor;  but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I  have  often 
warned,  of  hot  medicines,  d  because  (as  Salvianus  adds)  drought 
follows  heat,  which  increaseth  the  disease:  and  yet  Baptista 
Sylvaticus  (controv.  32J  forbids  cold  medicines,  e  because  they 
increase  obstructions,  and  other  bad  symptomes.  But  this 
varies  as  the  parties  do ;  and  'tis  not  easie  to  determine  which 
to  use.  f  The  stomach  most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the 
liver  hot ;  scarce  therefore  (which  Montanus  insinuates,  consil. 
229,  for  the  earl  of  Monfort)  canyon  help  the  one,  and  not  hurt 
the  other :  mu£h  discretion  must  be  used  ;  take  no  physick  at 
all,  he  concludes,  without  great  need.  Lselius  Eugubinus, 
(consil.  77)  for  an  hypochondriacal!  German  prince,  used  many 
medicines ;  but  it  was  after  signified  to  him  in  « letters,  that 
the  decoction  of  china  and  sassafras,  and  salt  of  sassafras, 
wrought  him  an  incredible  good.  In  his  108.  consult,  he 
used  as  happily  the  same  remedies.  This,  to  a  third,  mio-ht 
have  been  poyson,  by  overheating  his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts,  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordo- 

•Citius  ct  efricacius  sua*  vires  exercet,  quam  solent  decotta  ac  dikita  in  quan- 
tity multa,  et  magna  cum  assumentium  molestia,  desumpta.  Flatus  hie  sal  effi- 
caciter  dissipat,  ui  main  mover,  humores  crassos  abstergit,  stomachum  egrcgie. 
contortat,  cruditatem,  nauseam,  appetentiam  mirum  in  modum  renovat,  &c. 
»Piso,   Altomarus.     Lauventius,  c.  15.  c  His  utendum  sajpius  iteratis  ; 

a  vehementionbus  semper  abstinendum,  ne  ventrem  exasperent.  <*  Lib.  2. 

cap.  1.  Quoniam  caliditate  conjunfta  e3t  siccitns,  quae  malum  augct.  <=  Quis- 

quis  frigidis  auxiliis  hoc  morbo  usus  fuerit,  is  obstru&ionem  aliaque  sympto- 
mata  augebit.  f  Ventriculus  plerumque  frigidus,  cpar  calidum  ;  quomo- 

do  ergo  ventnculum  calefaciet;  vel  refrigerabit  hepar,  sine  alt«rius  maximo  de- 
wimento  ?  •Significatum  per  litcras,  incrcdibilcm  utilitatcra  cx  deco&o  china:, 
et  sajsafras  percepisse. 


\ 
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mus,  Maswria,  Mercatus,  Johnson,  &c.  One  for  the  spleen 
amongst  many  others,  I  will  not  omit,  cited  by  Hildeshtim' 
spu,l.  2.  prescribed  by  MatrFlaecus,  and  out  of  the  authority 
of  nenevenms.  Antony  Benevenius,  in  an  hypochondriacal! 
passion,  «  m-ed  an  exceeding  great  swelling  of  Ike  spleen 
ivi/ h  capers  alone,  a  meat  befitting  that  infirmity,  and  fre- 
quent use  oj  the  water  of  a  smiths  forge ;  by  this  physick  he 
helped  a  sick  man,  whom  all  other  physitians  had  forsaken, 
that  for  seaven  yeares  had  been  splenetick.  And  of  such  force 
is  this  water,  b  that  sveh  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have  com- 
monly little  or  no  spleen.  Sec'  more  excellent  medicines  for 
the  spleen  in  him,  and  c  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a  great  mag- 
nifier of  this  medicine.  This  chalybs  prceparatus,  or  steel- 
drink,  is  much  likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel 
SennertuS  (I.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  12J,  and  admjred  by  J.  Ccesar 
Claudinus  (Respons.  QQj:  he  calls  steel  the  proper  A'alexiphar- 
macum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it :  look  for  receipts 
in  them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and 
to  scowr  the  mesaraick  veins  :  and  they  are  either  to  open  or 
provoke  urine.  You  can  open  no  place  better  than  the  haem- 
rods,  which  if  by  horse-leeches  they  be  made  to  flow,  e  there 
may  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,  as  Plater  holds.  Sal- 
lust  Salvian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this;  and,  by 
his  experience  in  an  hospitall  which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad 
and  melancholy  men  worse  for  other  blood-letting.  Laurentius 
(cap.  1]  5j  calls  this  of  horse-leeches  a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the 
spleen  and  mesaraick  membrane.  Only  Montanus  (consil. 
241J  is  against  it;  f  to  other  men  (saith  he)  this  opening  of  the 
hcemrods  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy ;  for  my  part,  I  do 
not  approve  of  it,  because  it  draws  away  the  thinnest  blood, 
and  leaves  the  thickest  behind. 

Aetius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend 
diureticks,  or  such  things  as  provoke  urine,  as  anniseeds,  dill, 
fennel,  germander,  ground  pine,  sod  in  water,  or  drunk  in 
powder  ;  and  yet  BP.  Bayerus  is  against  them;  and  so  is  Hol- 
lerius  :  all  melaucholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things 
as  provoke  urine,  because  by  them  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is 
evacuated,  the  thicker  matter  remains. 

a  Tumorem  splenis  incurabilem  sola  cappari  curnvit.  cibo  tali  aegritudine  aptis- 
simo  soloque  usu  aquae,  in  qua  faber  fcrrarius  saepe  candens  ferrum  extinxcrat, 
&c.  b  Animalia  quae  apud  hos  fabros  educantur,  exiguos  hahent  lienes. 

»  Lib.  1.  cap.   17.  d  Continuus  ejus  usus  semper  foeliccm  ia    segris  finera 

est  assequutus.  •  e  Si  haemorrhoides  fluxerint,  nullum  praestantius  i".s<.r  re- 

medium,  quae  sanguifugis  admotis  provocari  poterunt.  observat.  lib.  1.  pro  hy- 
poc.  leguleio.  f  Aliis  apertio  haec    in  hoc  morbo  videtui  jttiiusinia; 

mihi  non  admodum  probatuf,  quia  sanguinem  tenuem  attr.ih;r.  ft  :  ..iiim  rciin- 
quit.  k  Lib.  2.  cap.  IS.  Omnes  mclaniholici  debetil    .  <.ucrc  uiinam  pro- 

vocantia,  quoniam  per  eaeducitur  subtile,  et  remantt  crassi 
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Clysters  arc  in  good  request.  Trincavcllius  (lib.  3.  consil. 
38,'for^a  yong  nobleman)  esteems  of  them  in  the  first-place  ; 
and  Hercules  de  Saxonia  (Panth.  lib.  \\  cap.  \QJ  is  a  great  ap- 
prover of  them.  a  I  have  found  (saith  he)  by  experience,  that 
many  hypochondria  call  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  by 
the  sole  ' use  of  clysters  ;  receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odora- 
ments,  prescribed  for  the  head," there  must  be  the  like  used 
for  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  &c.  hIn  Cru- 
dity (saith  Piso)  'tis  good  to  bind  the  stomach  hard,  to  hinder 
winde,  and  to  help  concoction. 

Of"  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak  :  use  the  same  cor- 
dials as  before.  In  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  some  prescribe 
treacle  in  winter,  especially  before  or  after  purges,  cor  in  the 
spring,  as  Avieefiria;  dTrinc  avcllius,  mithridate;  eMontal- 
tus,  piony  seeds,  unicorns  horn  ;  os  de  corde  cervi,  &c. 

Amongst  topicks  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more 
precious  Than  baths  :  but  of  them  I  have  spoken.  Fomenta- 
tions to  the  hypochondries  are  very  good,  of  wine  and  water, 
in  which  are  sod  southernwood,  melilot,  epithyme,  mugwort, 
sena,  polypody,  as  also  fcerots,  §plaisters,  liniments,  oynt- 
ments  for  the  spleen,  liver  and  hypochondries,  of  which  look 
for  examples  in  LaurentiOs,  Jobertus,  (lib.  3.  cap.  1.  pra. 
med.J  Montanus  {consil.  %3l),  Montaltus  (cap.  33),  Hercules 
de  Saxonia,  Faventiims.  And  so  of  epithemes,  digestive  pow- 
ders, bags,  oyls,  Octavius  Horatianus  (lib.  2.  c.  5)  pre- 
scribes caustick  cataplasmes,  or  dry  purging  medicines;  Piso, 
h  dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oyl  of  rue,  applyed  at  certain  times 
to  the  stomacTi,  to  the  metaphrene,  ai\d  part  of  the  back  which 
is  over  against  the  heart  ;  Aetius  sinapismes.  Montaltus 
(cap.  35.)  would  have  the  thighs  to  be  'cauterised  ;  Mercuric 
alis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees ;  Lselius  Eugubinus  (cons, 
77-  for  an  hypochondriacal!  Dutchman)  will  have  the  cautery 
made  in  the  right  thigh;  and  so  Montanus,  (consil.  55.)  The 
same  Montanus  /consil.  34)  approves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or 
binder  parts  of  the  head.  Bernardus  Paternus  (in  Hildesheim 
.  spicil.  <2)  would  have  k  issues  made  in  both  the  thighs :  l  Lod. 
Mercatus  prescribes  them  near  the  spleen,,  aut  prape  ventriculi 

•Ego  cxperieiuia  probavi,  multos  hypochordriacos  solo  usu  clystcrum  fuissc 
sanatos.  1  In  cruditate  optimum,  ventriculum  arctius  alligari.  .  eg:  -j-j^ 
rircas,  vere  prescrtirn  et  asstate.  -  *  Cons.  12.  h  1.  °  Cap.  33.  f  Trin- 
cavcllius,  consil.  15.  Cerotum  pro  sene  melancholico  ad  jecur*  optimum" 
«  Emplastra  pro  splene.    Fernel.  consil.  45.  *  Dropax  e  pice  navali  et  oleo 

rutaceo  affigatur  ventriculo,  et  toti  metaphreni.  ;Cauteria  cruribus  musts- 

v  FontaneJl*  sint  inutroque  cruere.  1  Lib.  1.  c.  17.  ' 
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regimen,  or  m  either  of  the  thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and 
cupping-glasses  above  or,  about  the  belly,  without  scarification, 
(which  "Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves)  may  be  used  as 
before. 

SUBSECT.  II. 
Correctors  to  expell  winde,  against  costiveness,  &c. 

IN  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  one  of  the  most  offensive 
symptomes  is  winde,  which,  as  in  the  other  species,  so  in 
this,  hath  great  need  to  be  corrected  and  expelled. 

The  medicines  to  expell  it  arc  either  inwardly  taken,  or  out- 
wardly. Inwardly,  to  expell  winde,  are  simples  or  compounds  ; 
simples  are  herbs,  roots,  8cc.  as  galanga,  gentian,  angelica, 
enuln,  calamus  aromaticus,  valerean,  zeodoti,  iris,  condite 
ginger,  aristolochy,  cicliminus,  china,  dittander,  penny- 
royall,  rue,  calami nt,  bay-berries,  and  bay-leaves,  betanv, 
rosemary,  hyssop,  sabine,  centaury,  mint,  camomile,  staechas, 
agnuscaslus,  broom-flowers,  origan,  orange  pills,  &c.  Spices, 
as  saffron,  cinnamon,  bezoar  stone,  myrrh,  mace,  nutmegs, 
pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  seeds  of  annis,  fennel,  amni,  car;, 
nettle,  rue,  8cc.  Juniper  berries,  grana  paradisi : — compounds, 
dianisum,  diagalanga,  diaciminum,  diacalaminth,  electuarivm 
de  baccis  lauri,  benedicia  laxativa,  pulvis  ad  flatus,  antid. 
Florent.  pulvis  carminativus,  aromaticum  rosatum,  treacle, 
mithridate,  &?c.  This  one  caution  of  bGualter  Bruel  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  administring  of  these  hot  medicines  and  dry, 
that,  whilst  they  covet  to  expell  winde,  they  do  not  inflame  the 
Hood,  and  increase  the  disease.  Sometimes  (as  he  saith) 
medicines  must  more  decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold, 
as  the  circumstances  may  require,  and  as  the  parties  are  in- 
clined to  heat  or  cold. 

Outwardly  taken,  tp  expell  winde,  are  oyls,  as  of  camo- 
mile, rue,  bayes,  &c.  fomentations  of  the  hypochondrics, 
with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyall,  rue,  bay-leaves, 
cummin,  Sec.  bags  of  camomile  flowers,  anniseed,  cummin, 

•  De  mentis  alienat.  c.  3.  Flatus  egrcgie  discutiunt,  materiamque  evocant, 
1  Caver.dum  hie  diligentur  a  multum  calefacientibus,  atque  exsiccantibus  sive 
alimenta  fuerint  haec,  sive  medicamenta:  nonnulli  enim,  ut  ventositates  et  rugitus 
compescant,  hujusmodi  ute.ntes  medkarr.entis,  plurimum  peccant,  morbum  sic 
augentes :  debent  enim  medicamenta  declinare  ad  calidum  vel  frigidum,  secun- 
dum exigentlam circumstanUarum,  vel  utpatiens  inclinat  ad  cal.  etfrigid. 
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baves,  rue,  wormwood,  oyntments  of  the  oyl  of  spikenard? 
Wormwood,  rue,  &c.  »  Areteus  prescribes  cataplasms  of  ca- 
momile-flowers,* fennell,  aniseeds,  cummin,  rosemary,  worm- 

v.  ood-  leaves,  &c.  .  u 

b  Cupping-glasses  applyed  to  the  hvpochondries,  without 
scarification,  do  wonderfully  resolve  winde.  Fernelius  fcon- 
sil.  43j  much  approves  of  them  at  the  lower  end  of  the  belly: 
cLod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerfull  remedy,  and  testifies 
moreover,  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seen 
sudciainly  eased  bv  them.  Julius  Oesar  Claudmus  (respons. 
wed.  resp.  33J  admires  these  cupping  glasses,  which  he  calls 
(out  of  Galen)  d  a  kinde  of  enchantment,  they  cause  such 
*tj  t  gs  6fi  t  Jib  If)  • 

Empiricks  have  a  mvriade  of  medicines,  (as  to  swallow  a 
bullet  of  lead,  &c.)  wnich  I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusi- 
tanus  (cent.  4.  curat.  54j.  for  an  hypochondriacal!  person 
that  was  extreamly  tormented  with  winde,  pre-cribes  a  strange 
remedy.  Put  a  pair  of  bellowes  end  into  a  clystei  pipe;  and, 
applying  it  into  the  fundament,  open  the  bowels,  so  draw 
forth  the  winde:  natura  non  admittit  vacuum.  He  vaunt* 
that  he  was  the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and,  by  meanes  ot 
it,  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man.  Of  the  cure  of  this 
flatuous  melancholy,  read  more  in  Fienus  dejlatibus,  cap.  26, 
et  passim  alias. 

Against  head-ake,  vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of 
the  stomach  to  molest  the  head,  read  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
and  others. 

If  costiven&s  offend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three 
species,  it  is  to  be  corrected  with  suppositories,  clysters,  or4 
lenitives,  powder  of  sena,  condite  prunes,  &c, 

Ijc.  Elect,  lenit.  e  succo  rosar.  ana  %).  misce* 

Take  as  mueh  as  a  nutmeg  at  a  time,  half  an  hour  before  din- 
ner or  supper,  or  pil.  ?nastichin.  5j.  in  six  pills,  a  pill  or 
two  at  a  time.  See  more  in  Montan.  consil.  229 ;  Hilde- 
sheim,  spicil.  2.  P.  Cnemander  and  Montanus  commend 
■  Cyprian  turpentine,  which  they  would  have  familiarly 
taken,  to  the  quantity  of  a  small  nut,  two  or  three  hours 
before  dinner  and  supper,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  if  need  be; 

'  Cap.  5.  lib.  7.  b  Piso,  Brucl.  Mire  flatus  resolvit.  e  Lib.  1.  c.  17. 

Nonnullos  praetensione  ventris  deploratos  illico  restitutos  his  videmus.  d  Velut 
incantamentum  quoddam  ex  flatuoso  spiritu,  dolorem  ortum  levant.  e  Tere- 

binthinam  Cypriam  habeant  familiarcm;  ad  quantitatem  deglutiant  nucis  parva;, 
tribus  horis  ante  prandium  vel  ccenam,  ter  singulis  septimanis,  prout  expcdire  vide- 
bitur;  nam,  praeterquam  quod  alvummollem  efficit,  obstru&iones  aperit,  ventri- 
culum  purgat,  urinam  provocat,  hepar  mundificat. 
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for,  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it  clears  the 
stomach,  opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  the  liver,  provokes 
urine. 

These,  in  briefc,  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to 
the  cure  of  melancholy,  which,  if  they  be  used  aright,  no  doubt 
may  do  much  good.  Si  non  levando,  saltern  leniendo  valent 
peculiaria  bene  selecta,  saith  Bessardus;  a  good  choyce  of  par- 
ticular receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one,  but 
all  or  most,  as  occasion  serves. 

Et,  quae  non  prosunt  singula,  multa  juvant. 
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Preface  or  Introduction.  Subset!.  1. 

fctrv«!s  definition,   pedegree,  object,   faire,  amiable,  gracious  and  pleasant, 
from  which  comes  beauty,  grace,  which  all  desire  and  love,  parts  affected. 

"Naturall,  in  things  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  elements; 
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Sensible,  as  of  beasts,  for  pleasure,  preservation  of  kinde,  mu- 
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.  naturall  affection,  as  to  friends,  chil- 
Pleasant  \ ,  dren,  kinsmen,  &c.  for  glory,  such 
Subs.  2.         as  commend  us, 

("Before  marriage,  as  Hcroicall 
Ofwo->    Me/.  Sett.  2.  videy. 
men,  as  \  Or  after  marriage,  as  Jealouste, 

(     Sett.  3.  vide  £5 
Fucate  in  shew,  by  some  errour  or  hypo- 
crisie;  some  seem  and  are  not;  or 
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learning,  eloquence,  Sec. 
Mixt  of  f  Common  godd,  our  neighbour,  countrey,  frknds, 
all  three  J     which  is  charity;  the  defect  of  which  is  cause  of 
which        much  discontent  and  melancholy, 
extends  I  or  (In  excess,  vide  II 

toAf.  3.     God,  Sett.  4.  ?  In  defect,  vide  © 
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Good,  as  (  dancing,  poetry,  &c 
Prognosticks;  Despair,  madness,  phrensic,  death,  Memb.  4. 
By  labour,  dyet,  physick,  abstinence,  Subs.  1. 
To  withstand  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  faire  and 
fowl  meanes,  chnnge  of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  in- 
ventions, discommend  the  former,  bring  in  another,  Subs.  2. 

By  good  counsell,  perswasion,  from  future  miseries, 
inconveniencieSf.  Sec.  S.  3. 
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To  let  them  have  their  desire  disputed  pro  end  con.  Im- 
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To  many  beasts ;  as  swans,  cocks,  bulls. 
To  kings  and  princes,  of  their  subjects,  successours, 
To  friends,  parents, 
otherwise. 
(  Before  marriage,  corrivals, 
(  After,  as  in  this  place  our  present  subject, 
f  Idleness,  impotency  in  one  party,  melancholy,  long 
absence. 

They   have  been   naught  themselves.     Hard  usage, 
unkindness,  wantonness,  inequality  of  yeares,  per- 
sons, fortunes,  Sec. 
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others. 
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A  proof  that  there  is  such  a  species  of  melancholy,  name,  objeft 
God,  what  his  beauty  is,  how  itallureth,  part  and  parties  affected, 
superstitious,  idolaters,  prophets,  hereticks,  &c.    Subs.  1. 

"The   divels   allurements,   false  miracles, 
priests  for  their  gain.     Politicians  to 
keep  men  in  obedience,  bad  instructors, 
blind  guides. 
Simplicity,    feare,    ignorance,  solitariness, 
)    melancholy,  curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory, 
(     decayed  image  of  God 
fZeal  without  knowledge,  obstinacy,  super- 
]     stition,  strange  devotion,  stupidity,  confi- 
|     dence,    stiffe    defence  of  their  tenents, 
'     mutual  love  and  hate  of  other  sects,  belief 
of  incredibilities,  impossibilities. 
Of  hereticks,  pride,  contumacy,  contempt 
of  others^  wilfulness,  vain-glory,  singula- 
rity, prodigious  paradoxes 
In  superstitious    blind    zeal,  obedience, 
strange  workes,  fasting,  sacrifices,  obla- 
tions, prayers,    vowes,  pseudo-martyr- 
dome,  mad   and    ridiculous  customcs, 
ceremonies,  observations. 
In   pseudo-prophets,    visions,  revelations, 
dreames,  prophecies,  new  doctrines,  &c. 
of  Jews,  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  &c. 
New  doftrines,    paradoxes,  blasphemies, 
madness,  stupidity,  despair,  damnation. 
By  physick  if  need  be,  conference,  good 
counsell,  perswasion,   compulsion,  cor- 
rection,  punishment.     Quaritur  an  cogi 
debent?  Affir. 

Epicures,  atheists,  magicians,  hypocrites,  such  as  have 
cauterised  consciences,  or  else  are  in  a  reprobate  sense, 
worldly-secure,  some  philosophers,  impenitent  sin- 
ners. Subs.  1. 
His  definition,  Equivocations,  parties  and  parts  af~ 
feftcd.    Subs.  2. 

f  The  d  i  vel  and  his  allurements,  rigid  preachers, 
]     that  wound  their  consciences,  melancholy, 
Causes  ^     contemplation,  solitariness. 
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Subs.  3.  How  melancholy  and  despair  differ.  Distrust, 
weakness  of  faith.  Guilty  conscience  for 
offence  committed,  misunderstanding 
Scripture. 

f  Feare,  sorrow,  anguish  of  min.de,  ex- 

Symptomes 
Subs.  4. 

[    visions,  &c. 
Prognosticks;  Blasphemy,  violent  death.  Subs.  5. 

Physick  as  occasion  serves,  conference, 
nottobeidleoralone.  Good  counsell, 
good  company,  all  comforts  and  con- 
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THE 


THIRD  PARTITION. 

LOVE-MELANCHOLY. 


(SECTION. 
THE  FIRST <  MEMBER. 

(SUBSECTION, 

The  Preface. 

THERE  will  not  be  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  that 
will  much  discommend  some  part  of  this  Treatise  of  Love- 
Melancholy,  and  object  (which  a  Erasmus,  in  his  preface  to  Sr. 
Thomas  More,  suspects  of  his)'  that  it  is  too  light  for  a  di- 
vine, too  comicall  a  subject,  to  speak  of  love-symptomes, 
too  phantasticall,  and  fit  alone  for  a  wanton  poet,  a  feeling 
yong  love-sick  gallant,  an  effeminate  couriier,  or  some  such 
idle  person.  And  tis  true  they  say  :  for  by  the  naughtiness 
of  men,  it  is  so  come  to  pass,  as  b  Caussinus  observes,  ut  castis 
auribus  vox  amoris  suspecta  sit,  et  invisa,  the  very  name  of 
love  is  odious  to  chaster  ears:  and  therefore  some  again  out 
of  an  affected  gravity,  will  dislike  all  for  the  names  sake,  before 
they  read  a  word  ;  dissembling  with  him  in  c  Petronius,  and 
seem  to  be  angry  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such  obscene 
speeches,  that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  philosophers, 
and  staid  carriage.  They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toyes, 
or  amorous  discourses, — vultu,  gestu,  oculis,  in  their  out- 
ward actions  averse  ;  and  yet,  in  their  cogitations,  they  are  all 
out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  others. 

'Erabuit,  posuitque  meum  Lucretia  librum, 
Sed  coram  Bruto,  Brute,  recede ;  leget. 

•  Encom.  Mot'ijc  :  Leviores  esse  nngas  quam  ut  theologum  decennt.  fc  Lib.  8. 
Eloquent,  cap.  14.  de  affectibus :  Mortalium  vitio  fit.  qui  praeclara  quaeque  in  pravos 
usus  vertunt.  e  Quotres  de  amatoriis  mentio  facta  est,  tarn  vehementer  ex- 

candui  ;  tarn  severa  tristitia  violari  aures  meas  obscocno  sermone  nolui,  ut  me  lan- 
quam  unam  ex  philosophU  intuercntur.  *  Martial. 
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But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that,  as  the 
lord  John  answered  the  queen  (in  that  Italian  aGuazzo),  an 
old,  a  grave,  discreet  man  is  fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters, 
because  he  hath  likely  more  experience,  observed  more,  hath  a 
more  staid  judgement,  can  better  discern,  resolve,  discuss,  ad- 
vise, give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  in* 
form  his  auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and,  by  reason  of  hn  riper 
yeares,  sooner  divert.  Besides,  nihil  in  h^c  amoris  voce  sul  ti- 
mendum,  there  is  nothing  here  to  be  excepted  at:  love  a 
species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessary  part  of  this  my  treatise, 
which  I  may  not  omit ;  open  suscepto  inserviendiun  fuit ;  so 
Jacobus  Micyllus  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of 
Lucian's  dialogues;  and  so  do  T ;  I  must  and  will  perform  my 
task.  And  that  short  excuse  of  Mercerus,  for  his  edition  of 
Aristametus,  shall  be  mine;  b If  I  have  spent  my  time  ill  io 
write,  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read.  But  I  am  persuaded 
it  is  not  so  ill  spent;  I  ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  my  self  of 
this  subject,  on  which  many  grave  and  worthy  men  have  writ- 
ten whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Plotinus,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
Alcinoiis,  Avicenna,  Leon,  Hebreus  in  three  large  dialogues, 
Xenophon,  sympos.  Theophrastus,  if  we  may  beleeve  Athe? 
naeus  lib.  13.  cap.  Q.  Picus  Mirandula,  Marius  iEquieoIa, 
both' in  Italian,  Kornmannus,  de  lined  Amoris,  lib.  3.  Petrus 
Godefridus  hath  handled  in  three  bookes,  P.  Haedus,  and  which 
almost  every  physitian,  as  Arnoldus,  Villanovanus,  Valleriola 
(observat.  med.  lib.  2.  observ.  7 .J  JEliau  Montaltus,  and  Lau- 
rentius  in  their  Treatises  of  Melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis,  de 
morb.  cap.  Valescus  de  Taranta,  Gordonius,  Hercules  de 
Saxonia,  Savanarola,  Langius  &c.  have  treated  of  apart,  and 
in  their  workes.  I  excuse  my  self  therefore  with  Peter  Gode- 
fridus, Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in  c  Langius  words — Cadmus 
Milesius  writ  fourteen  bookes  of  love ;  and  why  should  I  be 
ashamed  to  write  an  epistle,  in  favour  of  yong  men,  of  this 
subject  P  a  company  of  stern  readers  dislike  the  secund  of  the 
iEneids,  and  Virgil's  gravity,  for  inserting  such  amorous  pas- 
sions in  an  heroicall  subject :  but  *  Servius,  his  commentator, 
justly  vindicates  the  poets  worth,  wisdome,  and  discretion  in 
doing  as  he  did.  Castalio  would  not  have  yong  men  read 
the  e  Canticles,  because,  to  his  thinking,  it  was  too  light  and 
amorous  a  tract,  a  ballad  of  ballads,  as  our  old  English  transla- 
tion hath  it.    He  might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Genesis, 

•  Lib.  4.  of  civil  conversation.  k  Si  male  locata  est  opera  scr'tbendo,  nc  ipsi 

lorent  in  legeado.  e  Med.  epist  1.  1.  ep.  14.  Cadmus  Milesius.  teste  Suida, 

de  hoc  erotico  amore  14  libros  scripsit ;  nec  me  pigebit,  in  gratiam  adolescentnm, 
hanc  senberc  epistolam.  d  Comment,  in  c2.  /Encid.  •  Meros  amorcs, 

nieram  impudicitiam  sonare  vidctur,  nisi,  &c. 
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because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  the  stones  of  Sichem 
and  Dinah,  Judah  and  Thamar;  reject. the  book  of  Numbers, 
for  the  fornications  of  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites  ; 
that  of  Judges  for  Sampson  and  Dalilah's  embraeings  ;  that  of 
the  Kings,  for  David  and  Bersheba's  adulteries,  the  incest  of 
lAmnon  and  Thamar,  Solomon's  concubines,  &c.  the  stories 
of  Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such.  Dicaearchus, 
and  some  other,  carp  at  Plato's  majesty,  that  he  would  vouch- 
safe to  indite  such  love  toyes;  amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalli- 
ance with  Agatho. 

Suavia  dans  Agathoni,  animam  ipse  in  labra  tenebam; 
iEgra  etenim  propcrans  tanquam  abitum  fuit. 

For  my  part,  saith  aMaximus  Tyrius,  a  great  Platonist  him- 
self, me  non  tan  turn  admiratio  habet)  sed  et'iam  stupor,  I  do 
not  only  admire,  but  stand  amazed  to  read  that  Plato  and  So- 
crates both  should  expell  Homer  from  their  city,  because  he 
writ  of  such  light  and  wanton  subjects,  Quod  Junonem  cum 
Jove  in  Ida  concumhentes  inducit,  ab  immortali  nule  con- 
tectos,  Vulcan's  net,  Mars  and  Venus  fopperies  before  all  the 
gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was  persecuted  by 
Achilles,  the  bgods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as 
Mars  that  rored  louder  than  Stentor,  and  covered  nine  acres 
of  ground  with  his  fall;  Vulcan  was  a  summers  day  falling 
down  from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos  isle  brake  his  leg,  &c.  with 
such  ridiculous  passages;  when  as  both  Socrates  and  Plato,  by 
his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves  :  quid  enim  tarn  distat 
(as  he  follows  it)  quam  amans  a  temper  ante,  formarum  ad- 
mirator  a  dementeP  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  grave 
philosophers  to  treat  of  such  fooleries,  to  admire  Antilochus, 
Alcibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  after,  to  gaze, 
to  dote  on  faire  Phaedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  yong  Lysis,  fine 
Charmides  ?  hceccine  philosophum  decent  P  Doth  this  become 
grave  philosophers?  Thus  peradventure  Callias,  Thrasymachus, 
Polus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his  adversaries  and  cemula- 
tors  might  object  ;  but  neither  they  nor  c  Anytus  and  Melitus 
his  bitter  enemies,  that  condemned  him  for' teaching  Critias 
to  tyrannize,  his  impiety  for  swearing  by  dogs  and  plane  trees, 
for  his  jugling  sophistry,  &c.  never"  so  much  as  upbraided 
him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking  of  that  subject; 
and  therefore  without  question,  as  he  concludes,  both  Socrates 
and  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused.    But  suppose  they 

■  Scr.  8.  fc  Quod  risum  ct  eorum  amorcs  commemoret.  c  Quum  multa  el 
objecissent,  quod  Critiam  tyrannidem  docuis.%et,  quod  Platonem  juraiet  loquacem 
aophistam,  Sec.  accusationcm  amoris  nullam  fecerunt.    Idoquc  honestus  amor,  &c, 
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h;td  been  n  little  overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  ? 
no,  rather  as  he  said  of  Cato's  drunkenness,  if  Cato  were 
drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be  drunk.  They  reprove 
Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  a  Ficinus  pleads/;  jor  ull 
love  is  honest  and  good;  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that 
speak  well  of  love.  Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection 
of  love,  (saith  b  Valleriola)  there  lyes  open  a  vast  and  philo- 
sophic all  jield  to  my  discourse  by  which  many  lovers  become 
mad:  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  wander  in 
these  philosophicall  fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves 
of  the  Muses,  where,  with  unspeakable  variety  of  flowers,  we 
may  make  garlands  to  our  selves,  not  to  adorn  us  only,  but 
with  their  pleasant  smell  and  juyce  to  nourish  our  sou  la,  and 
fill  our  mindes  desirous  of  knowledge,  &'c.  After  an  harsh 
and  unpleasing  discourse  of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto 
molested  your  patience,  and  tyred  the  author,  give  him 
leave,  with  cGodefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Laurentius  (cap.  b) , 
to  recreate  himself  in  this  kinde  after  his  laborious  studies, 
since  so  many  grave  divines  and  worthy  men  have,  without 
offence  to  manners,  to  help  themselves  and  others,  voluntarily 
written  of  it.  Heliodorus,  a  bishop,  penned  a  love  story  of 
Theagines  and  Chariclea  ;  and,  when  some  Catos  of  his  time 
reprehended  him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  d  Nicephorus,  to 
jeave  his  bishoprick  than  his  book.  iEneas  Sylvius,  an  ancient 
divine,  and  past  40  yeares  of  age,  (as  e  he  confesseth  himself 
after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  endited  that  wanton  history  of  Eu- 
ryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents  of  learn- 
ing could  I  reckon  up,  that  have  written  of  light  phantasticall 
subjects  ?  Beroaldus,  Erasmus,  Alpheratius,  twenty  four  times 
printed  in  Spanish,  &c.  Give  me  leave  then  (to  refresh  my 
Muse  a  little,  and  my  weary  readers),  to  expatiate  in  this  de- 
lightsome field,  hoc  deliciarum  campo,  as  Fonseca  terms  it, 
to  f  season  a  surly  discourse,  with  a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of 
love  matters.  Edulcare  vitam  convenit,  as  the  poet  invites  us, 
curas  nugis,  &c.  'tis  good  to  sweeten  our  life  with  some  pleas- 
ing toyes  to  relish  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us,  magna  pars  stu- 

«  Carpunt  alii  Plafonicam  majestatem,  quod  amori  nimium  indulserit,  Dicaar- 
chusctalii;  scd  male.  Omnis  am  or  honest  us  et  bonus;  efamore  digni,  qui  bene 
dicuntde  amore.  bMcd.  obser  lib  2.  cap.  7.  De  admirando  amoris  affrctu 

dicturus;  ingens  patet  campus  et  philosophicus,  quo  saepe  homines  ducuntur  ad 
insaniam ;  libeat  modo  vagari,  &c.  Qua:  non  ornent  modo,  sed  fragrantia  et 
succulentia  jucunda  plenius  alant,  &c.  c  Lib.  1.  prarfat.  De  amoribus  agen-, 

relaxandi  animi  caussa  laboriosissimis  studiis  fatigati ;  quando  et  theologi  sc  his 
juvari  et  juvare  illxsis  moribus  volunt.        d  Hist.  lib.  12.  cap.  34.  e  Pracfat. 

Quid  quadragenario  convenit  cum  amore?  Ego  vero  agnosco  amatorium  scriptum 
mihi  non  convenire:  qui  jam  meridiem  prartergressus  in  vesperem  feror.  .rtineas 
Sylvius,  prafat.  f  Ut  severiora  studia  iis  amccnitatibus  leftor  condire  possiU 

Accius. 
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diosorum  amcenitates  qucerimus,  most  of  our  students  love 
such  pleasant  a  subjects  ;  though  Macrobius  teach  us  other- 
wise, b  that  those  old  sages  banished  all  such  light  tracts  from 
their  studies,  to  nurses  cradles,  to  please  only  the  ear ;  yet, 
out  of  Apuleius,  I  will  oppose  as  honourable  patrons,  Solon, 
Plato,  c  Xenophon,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highly  approve  of 
these  treatises.    On  the  other  side  me  thinks  they  are  not  to 
be  disliked,  they  are  not  so  unfit.  I  will  not  peremptorily  say, 
as  one  did,  (l  lam  suavia  dicam  facinora,  ut  male  sit  ei  equi 
talibus  non  delecletur.  I  will  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  that 
fowl  befall  him  that  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  neque  dicam  ea 
qilce  vobis  usui  sit  audivisse,  ei  voluptati  meminisse,  with 
that  confidence,  asBeroaldus  doth  his  enarrations  on  Propertius. 
I  will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  approbation,  which  Lipsius 
gives  to  his  Epictetus;  pluris  facio  quam  relego^  semper  ut 
novum,  et,  quum  repetivi,  repelendum,  the  more  I  read,  the 
more  shall  1  covet  to  read.    I  will  not  press  you  with  my 
pamphlets,  or  beg  attention  ;  but,  if  you  like  them,  you  may. 
Pliny  holds  it  expedient,  and  most  fit,  severitatem  jucundilate 
etiam  in  scriptis  condire,  to  season  our  workes  with  some  plea- 
sant discourse;  Synesius  approves  it;  licet  inludicris  ludere  ; 
the  e  poet  admires  it : 

Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci : 

And  there  be  those,  without  question,  that  are  more  willing  to 
read  such  toyes,  than  f  I  am  to  write.  Let  me  not  live,  saith. 
Aretine's  Antonia,  if  I  had  not  rather  hear  thy  discourse, 
§  than  see  a  play  !  no  doubt  but  there  be  more  of  her  minde, 
ever  have  been,  ever  will  be,  as  h  Hicrom  bears  me  wit- 
ness. A  far  greater  part  had  rather  hear  Apuleius  than 
Plato  ;Tullie  himself  confesseth  he  could  not  understand  Plato's 
Timaeus,  and  therefore  cared  less  for  it,  but  every  school-boy 
hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grunnius  Corocotta  Porcellus 
at  his  fingers  ends.    The  comicall  poet, 

■  Id  sibi  negoti  credidit  solum  dari, 

Populo  ut  placerenr,  quas  fecisset  fabulas — 

made  this  his  only  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people, 
tickle  the  ear,  and  to  delight;  but  mine  earnest  intenl  is  as 
much  to  profit  as  to  please ;  non  tarn  ut  populo  placerem, 

•  Discum  quam  philosophum  audire  malunt.  f>  In  Som,  Scip.  E  sacrario 

suo  turn  ad  cunas  nutricum  sapicntes  eliininarunt,  solas  auriiim  delicias  profitentcs. 
c  Babylonius  et  Ephesius,  qui  de  amore  scripserunt,  utcrque  ainores  Mvrrhre,  Cy- 
renes,  et  Adonidis,  Suidas.         d  Pet.  Aretine,  dial.  Ital.  eHor.'  f  Legend i 

cupidiores,  quam  ego  scribendi,  saith  Lucian. '  s  Plus  capio  voluptatis  indc, 
•quam  sf  ectandis  in  theatro  ludis.  *>  Proccmio  in  Isaiam.    Multo  major  pars 

Milesias  fabulas  revolvcntium  quam  Platosis  iibros. 
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tpiam  vt  popuhm  juvarcm  ;  and  these  my  writings,  I  hope, 
shall  take  like  gilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to 
tempt  the  appetite,  and  deceive  the  palat,  as  to  help  and  medici- 
nally work  upon  the  whole  body ;  my  lines  shall  not  only 
recreate,  but  rectifie  the  minde.  I  think  I  have  said  enough': 
if  not,  let  him  that  is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that  of 
a  Madaurensis,  he  was  in  his  life  a  philosopher  (as  Ausonius 
apologizeth  for  him;)  in  his  epigrams  a  lover,  in  his  precepts 
most  severe  ;  in  his  epistle  to  Ca?rellia,  a  wanton.  Annianus, 
Sulpitius,  Euenus,  Menander,  and  many  old  poets  besides, 
did  in  scriptis  prurire,  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes,  and  las- 
civious songs;  loetam  materiam ;  yet  they  had  in  moribus 
censuram  et  severitatem,  they  were  chaste,  severe,  and  upright 
livers. 

-*-Castum  esse  decet  pium  poetam 

Ipsum,  versiculos  nihil  necesse  est, 

Qui  turn  denique  habent  salem  et  leporem. 

I  am  of  Catullus  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apology  in  mine 
pwn  behalf :  hoc  etiam,  qnod  scrilo,  pendet  plennnque  ex  ali- 
orum  sententid  et  auctoritate ;  nec  ipse  forsan  insanio,  sed 
insanienies  sequor.  Atqui  detur  hoc  insamre  me:  semel 
insanivimus  omnes,  et  tute  ipse  opinor  insanis  aliquando,  et 
is,  et  ille,  et  ego  scilicet. 

Homo  sum:  humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto: 

and,  which  he  urgeth  for  himself,  accused  of  the  like  fault,  I 
as  justly  plead, 

k  Lasciva  est  nobis  paginaj  vita  proba  est ; 
howsoever  my  lines  err,  my  life  is  honest, 

c  Vita  verecunda  eot,  Musa  jocosa,  mihi. 
But  T  presume  I  need  no  such  apologies  ;  I  need  not,  as  Socrates 
in  Plato,  cover  his  face  when  he  spake  of  love,  or  blush  and 
hide  mine  eys,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood,  when  she  was  conr 
suited  by  Jupiter  about  Mercurie's  marriage,  qvod  super  nup- 
tiis  virgo  consulilur:  it  is  no  such  lascivious,  obscene  or 
wanton  discourse ;  I  have  not  offended  your  chaster  ears  with 
any  thing  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and  Italian 
authors  in  their  modern  language  of  late  have  done,  nay  some 
of  our  Latin  pontificiall  writers,  Zanches,  Asorius,  Abulensis 
Burchardus,  &x.  whom  d  Rivet  accuseth  to  be  more  lascivious 


»  In  vita  philosophus,  in  Epigram,  amastor,  in  epistolis  pctulans,  in  prcccptis 
/crus.  b  Mart.  c  Ovid.  d  Isago  ad  sac.  scrip,  cap.  13. 
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than  Virgil  in  Priapeiis,  Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aristophanes 
in  Lysistrata,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  prophane  writer, 
qui  Lam  atrociter  (a  one  notes)  hoc  genere  peccdrunt,  ut  mui- 
ta  ingenibsissime  scripta  obsccemtatum  gratia  caster  mentes 
abhorreant.  Tis  not  scurril  this,  but  chast,  honest,  most 
part  serious,  and  even  of  religion  it  self.  b  Incensed  (as  he 
said)  with  the  Love  of  finding  Love,  ive  have  souglit  it,  and 
found  it.  More  yet,  I  have  augmented  and  added  something 
to  this  light  treatise  (if  light),  which  was  not  in  the  former 
editions  :  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  c  au- 
thor, quod  extendi  et  locuplelari  hoc  subjection  plerique  pos- 
1 1  dab  ant,  et  eorum  importunitate  victus,  animum,  utcunque 
renitentem,  eo  adegi,  ut  jam  sexld  vice  calamum  in  manum 
sumerem,  scriptionique  Longe  et  a  studiis  et  professione  wed 
alienee  me  accingerem,  floras  aliquas  a  seriis  meis  occupatio- 
nibus  interim  sujfuratits,  easqueveluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recrea- 
tioni  destinans  ; 

d  Cogor  retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Olim  relictos  

et  si  non  ignorarem  ?iovas  fortasse  detractores  novis  hisce  in- 
terpolationibus  meis  minime  defuturus. 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  pre- 
face, lest  any  man  (which  e  Godefridus  feared  in  his  book) 
should  blame  in  me  lightness,  wantonness,  rashness,  in  speak- 
ing of  love  causes,  entisements,  symptomes,  remedies,  law- 
full  and  unlawfull  loves,  and  lust  it  self.  f  1  speak  it,  onLi/  to 
tax  and  deterr  others  from  it ;  not  to  teach,  hut  to  shew  the 
8  vanities  and  fopperies  of  this  heroicall  or  Herculean  love,  and 
to  apply  remedies  unto  it.  I  will  treat  of  this  with  like  liberty 
as  of  the  rest. 

h  Sed  dicam  vobis  :  vos  porro  dicite  multis 

Millibus;  et  facite  haec  charta  loquatur  anus. 

Condemn  me  not,  good  reader,  then,  or  censure  me  hardlv,  if 
some  part  of  this  Treatise,  to  thy  thinking  as  vet  be  too  lio  ht  - 

•Barthius.notisinCoclestinam,  ludum  Hisp.  Ticinus,  Comment,  c  17 

Amore  incens,  mwniendi  amoris,  amorem  quesivimus  et  invenimus.  «  Auftor 

Ccekstm*,  Barth.  mterprete.    *  Hor.  lib.  1.  Ode  31.  c  H.ec  prxdixi  ne  Lis 

ternere  n0S  putaret  senpsisse  de  amorurn  lenociniis,  de  praxi,  fo^SSS^  JS 
terns,  &c  'Taxando  et  ab  hia  deterrendo  humanum  lasciviam  et  insahram,  sed 
et  remed.a  docendo-  non  .gUur  candidus  lector  nobis  succenseat,  fe.  Commotio 
en  t  juvcn.bu.h«,  huceut  abstmeant  magis,  etomissa  lascivia  qu*  homines  reddit 
.naanos,  Vlrtuf.  mcumbant  studiis  f^nea,  SylV.):  et  curam  amoris  si  quis  nescit 
hra poter.  sere.  «  Martianus  Capella,  lib.  1.  de  nupt.  philol.  VfcgL:  sufTi 
tubore,  oculos  peplo  obnubens,  &c.  h  Catullus. 
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but  consider  better  of  it.  Omnia  munda  rnnndis :  "a  naked 
man,  to  a  modest  woman,  is  no  otherwise  than  a  picture,  as 
Augusta  Livia  truly  said;  and  h mala  mens,  mains  animus; 
'tis  as  'tis  taken.  If  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  I  adyise 
thee,  as  Lipsius  did  His  reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus,  istos 
quasi  Sirenurn  scopulos  prceterveharc ;  if  they  like  thee  not, 
let  them  pass;  or  oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which  is 
bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  all.  For,  to  invert  that  verse  of 
Martial,  and,  with  Hierom  Wolfius,  to  apply  it  to  my  present 
purpose, 

Sunt  mala,  sunt  quaedam  mediocria,  sunt  bona  plura  j 

some  is  good,  some  bad,  some  is  indifferent.  I  say  farther  with 
him  yet,  I  have  inserted  (z  levicula  qucedam  et  ridicula 
ascribere  non  sum  gravatus,  circumforanea  qucedam  e  theairis9 
eplateis,  etiam  e  popinisj  some  things  more  homely,  light, 
or  comicall,  Ulans  GratUs,  &c.  which  I  would  request  every 
man  to  interpret  to  the  best:  and,  as  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger 
besought  Cardan,  (si  quid  nrbaniuscule  lusum  a  nobis,  per 
deos  immortales  te  oro,  Hieronyme  Cardane,  ne  me  male  ca- 
pias).  I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to  mistake  me,  or 
misconstrue  what  is  here  written  ;  Per  Musas  et  Charites,  et 
omnia  poetarum  numina,  benigne  lector,  oro  te,  ne  me  male 
capias.  'Tis  a  comicall  subject;  in  sober  sadness  I  crave 
pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire  thee  to  suspend  thy  judge- 
ment, wink  at  small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least :  but,  if 
thou  likest,  speak  well  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success. 

Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem. 

T  am  resolved,  howsoever,  velis,  nobis,  audacter  stadium 
in t rare,  in  the  Olympicks,  with  those  iEliensian  wrestlers  in 
Philostratus,  boldly  to  shew  my  self  in  this  common  stage, 
and  in  this  trage-comcedy  of  love,  to  act  severall  parts,  some 
satyrically,  some  comically,  some  in  a  mixt  tone,  as  the  sub- 
ject I  have  in  hand  gives  occasion,  and  present  scene  shall 
require,  or  offer  it  self. 

•  Viros  nudos  castae  foeminx  nihil  a  statuis  distarej  fc  Hony  soyt  qui  mal  y 

pensc.  •  Prasf.  Suid. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 
Loves  Beginning,  Object,  Definition,  Division. 

iOVES  limits  are  ample  and  great;  and  a  spacious  walk 
it  hath,  beset  with  thorns,  and  for  that  cause,  (which 
aScalicrer  reprehends  in  Cardan),  not  lightly  to  be  passed 
over  Least  I  incurr  the  same  censure,  I  will  examine  all  the 
kindesof  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how 
jl  is  honest  or  dishonest,  a  vertue  or  vice,  a  naturall  passion  or 
a  disease,  his  power  and  effects ;  how  far  it  extends :  of  which 
although  something  hath  been  said  in  the  first  partition,  m 
those  sections  of  perturbations  fb  for  love  and  hatred  are  the 
first  and  most  common  passions,  from  which  all  the  rest  arise, 
and  are  attendant,  as  Picolomineus  holds*  or  asNich.  Caussi- 
nus,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  other  affections,  which  carry 
them  ail  about  them)  I  will  now  more  copiously  dilate,  through 
all  his  parts  and  severall  branches,  that  so  jt  may  better  appear 
what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in  defect, 
or  (which  is  most  ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and 
in  excess,  causeth  melancholy. 

Love,  universally  taken,  is  defined  to  be  desire,  as  a  word 
of  more  ample  signification  :  and  though  Leon.  Hebreus  the 
most  copious  writer  of  this  subject,  in  his  third  dialogue 
make  no  difference,  yet  in  his  first,  he  distinguished  them 
again,  and  defines  love  by  desire.  c  Love  is  a  voluntary  affec- 
tion, and  desire,  to  enjoy  that  which  is  good.  d  Desire  wisheth; 
love  enjoys  ;  the  end  of  the  one  is  the  beginning  of  the  other : 
that  which  we  love  is  present ;  that  which  we  desire  is  absent. 
c  It  is  worth  the  labour,  saith  Plotinus,  to  consider  well  of 
love,  whether  it  be  a  god  or  a  divel,  or  passion  of  the 
minde,  or  partly  god,  partly  divel,  partly  passion.  He 
concludes  love  to  participate  of  all  three,  to  arise  from  a  desire 
of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  faire,  and  defines  it  to  be  an 
action  of  the  minde,  desiring  that  which  is  good.  f  Plato  calls 
it  the  great  divel,  for  its  vehemency,  and  soveraignty  over 

»  Excrc.  301.  Campus  amoris  maximus  et  spinis  obsitus,  nec  levissimo  pede 
transvolandus.  b  Grad.  1.  cap.  29.  Ex  Platone:   Primse  et  coniniunissima: 

perturbationes,  ex  quibus  cetcrx  oriuntur,  etearum  sunt  pedisseqns.  c  Amor 

est  voluntarius  afFectus  etdesiderium  re  bona  fruendi.  d  Desiderium  optantis; 

amor  eorum  quibus  fruimur;  amoris  principium,  desiderii  fini*;.  amatum  adesf, 
e  Principio  1.  de  amore.  Operae  pretium  est  de  amore  considerare,  utrum  Deus, 
an  Dcemon,  an  passio  quasdam  animze,  an  partim  Deus,  partim  Daemon,  passio 
partim,  &c.    Amor  pst  actus  aaimi  bonum  desiderans,  r  Magnus  Daemon* 
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all  other  passions,  and  defines  it  an  appetite,  *  by  which  we 
desire  some  good  to  be  present.  Ficinus,  in  his  comment 
adds  rhe  word  /aire  to  this  definition— love  is  a  desire  of  enI 
joying  that  which  is  good  and  faire.    Austin  dilates  this  com- 
mon, definition,  and  will  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the 
heart,  b  for  something  which  we  seek  to  win,  or  joy  to  have 
coveting  by  desire,  resting  in  joy.   Scaliger  c  (Exerc.  301) 
taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be 
defined  by  desire  or  appetite ;  for,  when  we  enjoy  the  things 
we  desire,  t here  remains  no  more  appetite  :  as  he  defines  it 
love  is  an  affection  by  which  we  are  united  to  the  thing  we 
love,  or  perpetuate  our  union;  which  agrees  in  part  with  Leon. 
Hebreus. 

Now  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  alwayes 
good,  amiable,  faire,  gracious,  and  pleasant.  d  All  things 
desire  that  which  is  good,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  ethicks,  or 
at  least  that  which  seems  to  them  to  be  good ;  quid  enim  vis 
mali,  (as  Austin  well  inferrs)  die  mihiP  puto  nihil  in  omni- 
lus  actionibus ;  thou  wilt  wish  no  harm  I  suppose,  no  ill  in 
all  thine  actions,  thoughts  or  desires;  nihil  mali  vis;  e  thou 
wilt  not  have  bad  com,  bad  soyl,  a  naughty  tree,  but  all  good; 
a  good  servant,  a  good  horse,  a  good  son,  a  good  friend,  a 
good  neighbour,  a  good  wife.  From  this  goodness  comes 
beauty  ;  from  beauty,  grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as 
so  many  rayes  from  their  good  parts,  make  us  to  love,  and  so 
to  covet  it:  for,  were  it  not  pleasing  and  gracious  in  our  evs 
we  should  not  seek.  r  No  man  loves  fsaith  Aristotle,  9.  mar. 
cap.  5. J  but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeliness  and 
beauty.  As  this  faire  object  varies,  so  doth  our  love;  for,  as 
Proclus  holds,  omne  pulchrum  amabile,  every  faire  thing  is 
amiable;  and  what  we  love  is  faire  and  gracious  in  our  eys ;  or 
at  least  we  do  so  apprehend  and  still  esteem  of  it.  e  Amia- 
bleness  is  the  object  of  love  ;  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it, 
for  whose  sake  we  love,  and  which  our  minde  covets  to  enjoy. 
And  it  seems  to  us  especially  faire  and  good  ;  for  good,  faire,  and 
unity,  cannot  be  separated.    Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith,  and 

■  Boni  pulchrique  fruendi  desiderium.  b  Godefridus.  1.  1.  cap.  2.  Amor  est 
delectatio  cordis  alicujus  ad  aliquid,  propter  aliquod  desiderium  in  appetendo, 
et  gaudium  perfruendo,  per  desiderium  currens,  requiesceos  per  gaudium.  •  Non 
est  amor  desiderium  aut  appetitus,  ut  ab  omnibus  hactcnus  traditum  ;  nam,  cum 
potimur  amata  re,  non  manct  appetitus;  est  igitur  affectus,  quo  cum  re  amata 
aut  unimur,  aut  unionem  perpctuamus.  *  Omnia  appctunt  bonum.  *  Ter- 
rain non  vis  malam,  malam  segctem,  sed  bonam  arborem,  eqnum  bonum  &c. 
f  Nemo  amore  capitur,  nisi  qui  fuerit  ante  forma  specieque  delectatus.  (  Ama- 
bile, objectum  amoris  et  scopus,  cujus  adeptio  est  finis,  cujus  gratia  amamus. 
Animus  enim  aspirat  ut  eo  fruatur;  et  formam  boni  habet,  ct  praecipuc  videtuf. 
et  placet.    Picolomineus,  grad.  7.  cap.  2.  ct  grad.  8.  cap.  35. 
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bv  reason  of  its  splendour  and  shining,  causeth  admiration  ; 
and  the  fairer  the  object  is,  the  more  eagerly  is  it  sought.  For, 
as  the  same  Plato  defines  it,  a  beauty  is  a  lively  shining  or 
glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  effused  good,  by  ideas, 
seeds,  reasons,  shadowes,  stirring  up  our  mindes,  that  by  this 
good  they  may  be  united  and  made  one.    Others  will  have 
beauty  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  b  caused^ 
■  out  of  ike  congruous  symmetry,  measure,  order  and  manner  of 
parts:  and  that  comeliness  which  proceeds  from  this  beauty 
is  called  grace;  and  from  thence  all  faire  things  are  gracious: 
for  grace"  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed, c  so  sweetly 
and  gently  win  our  soules,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  con- 
found our  judgement,  and  cannot  be  distinguished.  Beauty 
and  grace  are  Like  those  beames  and  shillings  that  come  from 
the  glorious  and  divine  sun,  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  diverse  objects,  to  please  and  affect  our  severall  senses; 
das  the  species  of  beauty  are  taken  at  our  eys,  ears,  or  conceiv- 
ed in  our  inner  soule,  as  Plato  disputes  at  large  in  his  Dialogue 
de  pulchro,  Phcedro,  Hippias,  and,  after  many  sophisticall 
errours  confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things, 
delighting  the  eys,  ears,  and  soule  it  self ;  so  that,  as  Valcsius 
inferrs  hence,  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  ears,  eys,  and  soule, 
must  needs  be  beautiful],  faire,  and  delightsome  to  us.  e  And 
nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  than  musick,  or  pacifie  our 
mindes.    Faire  houses,  pictures,  orchyards,  gardens,  fields,  a 
faire  hawk,  a  faire  horse,  is  most  acceptable  unto  us;  whatso- 
ever pleaseth  our  eys  and  ears,  we  call  beautiful!  and  faire. 
f  Pleasure  belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  but  grace  and 
beauty  to  these  two  alone.  As  the  objects  vary  and  are  diverse, 
so  they  diversely  affect  our  eys,  ears,  and  soule  it  self  :  which 
gives  occasion  to  sonic,  to  make  so  many  severall  kindes  of 
love  as  there  be  objects:  one  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of 
which  and  divine  love,  §Sl.  Dionysius,  with  many  fathers  and 
Keotericks,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  am  ore  Dei,  as  thev 
term  it,  many  parasnetical  discourses;  another  from  his  crea- 
tures ;  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  body,  a  beauty  of  the  soule, 

*  Forma  est  vitalis  fulgor  ex  ipso  bono  manans,  per  ideas,  semina,  rationes, 
umbras  cffusus,  animos  excitans,  ut  per  bonuin  in  unum  redigantur.  6  Pul- 

chritudo  est  perfe&io  compositi,  ex  eongruente  ordine,  mensura,  et  ratione 
partium  consurgens  ;  et  venustas  hide  prodiens  gratia  dicitur,  et  res  omnes  pul- 
clirae  giatiosa?.  'Gratia  et  pulchritudo  ita  suaviter  animos  demulcent,  ita  ve^. 

hetnenler  alliciunt,  et  adrhirabilitgr  connectuntur,  ut  in  unum  confundantur,  ct  dis- 
tingui  non  poss.unt;  et  sunt  tanquam  radii  et  splendorcs  divini  solis  in  rebus- 
vanis  vario  modo  fulgentes.  d  Species  pukhritudinis  hauriuntur  oculis,  auri- 
bus,  aut  concipiuntur  interna  mcnte.  e  Nihil  hinc  magis  animos  conciliat 

quam  musica,  pukhrae  pittura:  aides,  &c.  f  In  reliquis  sensibus  voluptas, 

\n  his  pulchr  itudo  ct  gratia.       6  Lib.  4.  de  divinis,    Convivio  Platonis. 
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a  beauty  from  vertuc,  formam  martijrum  Austin  calls  it 
ijuam  vidcmus  oculis  animi,  which  we  see  with  the  evs  of 
our  minde,  which  beauty  (asTullie  saith)  if  we  could  discern 
with  these  corporeall  evs,  admiralties  sui  amores  excitaret, 
would  cause  admirable  affections,  and  ravish  oursoules.  This 
other  beauty  which  ariseth  from  those  ex  t  ream  parts,  and  gra- 
ces which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches,  severall  motions, 
and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women,  (especially 
from  women,  which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  Gra- 
ces still  in  Venus  company,  as  attending  on  her,  and  holding 
up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost,  and  varv  their  names  with 
their  objects,  as  love  of  mony,  covetousness,  love  of  beauty, 
lust,  immoderate  desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friend- 
ship, love,  good  will,  &c.  and  is  either  vertuc  or  vice,  honest, 
dishonest,  in  excess,  defect,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place; 
— heroicall  love,  religious  love,  &c.  which  may  be  reduced 
to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  the  principall  parts  which 
are  affected,  the  brain  and  liver;  amor  et  amicitia,  which 
Scaliger  (exercilat.  301J,  Valesius,  and  Melancthon,  warrant 
out  of  Plato,  <pi\uv  &c  i^a,v  from  that  speech  of  Pausanias,  belike, 
that  makes  two  Veneres  and  two  Loves.  'd0ne  Venus  is  ancient, 
without  a  mother,  and  descended  from  heaven,  whom  we  call 
cuelestiall ;  the  yonger,  begotten  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  whom 
commcmly  we  call  Venus.    Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon 
this  place,  cap.  8.  following  Plato,  calls  these  two  Loves, 
two  divels,  bor  good  and  bad  angels  according  to  us,  which 
are  still   hovering   about  our  soules.      c  The  one  rears  to 
heaven  ;  the  other  depresseth  7is  to  hell ;  the  one  good,  which 
stirs  us  up  to  the  tontemplation  of  that  divine  beauty,  for  whose 
sake  we  perform  justice,  and  all  godly  offices,  study  philo- 
sophy ,  &c.  the  other  base,  and,  though  bad,  yet  to  be  respected  ; 
for  indeed  both  are  good  in  their  own  natures :  procreation  of 
children  is  as  necessary  as  that  finding  out  of  truth,  but 
therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and  withdraws 
our  soule  from  the  speculation,  of  that  other,  to  viler  objects:  so 
far  Ficinus.  S'.  Austin  (lib.  15.  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  64j 
hath  delivered  as  much  in  effect.    d  Every  creature  is  good, 
and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill :  and  e  two  cities  make  two  loves, 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  God  the  one,  the  love  of 

»  Dtiae  Veneres,  duo  Amores;  quarum  una  antiquior  et  sine  matre,  coelo  nata, 
quam  ccelestem  Venercm  nuncupamus  ;  altera  vero  junior,  a  Jove  et  Dione  prog- 
wata,  quam  vulgarem  Venerem  vocaraus.  k  Alter  ad   superna  erigit,  alter 

deprimitad  iriferna.  c  Alter  excitat  hominem  ad  divinain  pulchritudinem 

lustrandam,  cujus  caussa  philosophic  studia  ct  justitias,  &c.  *  Omnis 

crcatura  cum  bona  sit,  et  bene  amari  potest  et  male.  •  Duas  civitates  duo 

faciunt  amores ;  Jerusalem  facit  amor  Dei,  Babylohem  amor  sxculi  ;  unusquisque 
se,  quid  amet,  interroget  |  et  iflveniet  wide  sit  civis. 
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the  world  the  other  ;  of  these  two  cities  ive  are  all  citizens, 
as  In,  examination  oj  ourselves  we  may  soon  finde,  and  of 
which  :  the  one  love  is  the  root  of  all  mischiefe,  the  other  of  all 
good .  So,  in  his  1 5  cap.  lib.  de  amor.  Ecclesice,  he  will  have 
Those  four  cardinall  vermes  to  be  naught  else  but  love  rightly 
composed  ;  in  his  15  book  de  civ.  Dei  cap.  22,  he  calls  ver- 
tue  the  order  of  Love;  whom  Thomas  following  (\.  part.  2, 
mupst.  bo.  art.  1.  and  qucest.  56.  3.  qucsst.  62.  art.  V) 
confirms  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words.  aLucian 
to  the  same  purpose  hath  a  division  of  his  own ;  one  love 
was  born  in  the  sea,  which  is  as  various  and  raging  in  yong 
mens  bieihts  as  the  sea  it  self  and  causeth  burning  lust :  the 
other  is  that  golden  chain  which  was  let  down  from  heaven,  and 
with  a  divine  fury  ravisheth  our  soules,  made  to  the  image  of 
God,  and  stirs  us  up  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incorrup- 
tible beauty,  to  which  we  were  once  created.  Beroaldus  hath 
expressed  all  this  in  an  epigram  of  his: 

Dogmata  divini  memorant  si  vera  Platonis, 
Sunt  gemi n?e  Veneres,  et  geminatus  Amor. 

Coelestis  Venus  est  nullo  generata  parente, 
Quae;  casto  sanctos  nectit  amore  viros. 

Altera  scd  Venus  est  totum  vulgata  per  orbem, 
Quae  divum  mentes  alligat,  atque  hominum  j 

Improba,  seductrix,  petulans,  &c. 

If  divine  Plato's  tenents  they  be  true, 

Two  Veneres,  two  Loves  there  be; 
The  one  from  heaven,  unbegotten  still, 

Which  knits  our  soules  in  unitiej 
The  other  famous  over  all  the  world, 

Binding  the  hearts  of  Gods  and  men  ; 
Dishonest,  wanton,  and  seducing,  she 

Rules  whom  she  will,  both  where  and  when. 

This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  likewise  follows  in 
his  comment  on  the  Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from 
the  divel,  as  he  holds  (understanding  it  in  the  worser  sense)  ; 
w.hich  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both  which  (to  omit 
all  subdivisions)  in  excess  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or 
degenerate,  cause  melancholy  in  a  particular  kinde,  as  shall 
be  shewed  in  his  place.  Austin,  in  another  tract,  makes  a 
threefold  division  of  this  love,  which  we  may  use  well  or  ill : 
k  God,  our  neighbour,  and  the  world ;  God  above  us,  our 

•  Alter  mari  ortus,  ferox.  varius,  fluctuans,  inanis,  juvenum,  mare  referens,  Sec. 
alter  aurea  catena  ccelo  demissa,  bonum  furorem  mcntibus  immittens,  Sec.  hTria 
sunt,  quae  amari  a  nobis  bene  vel  male  possunt ;  Deus,  proxtmus,  mundus; 
Ileus  supra  nos ;  juxta  nos  proximus;  infra  nos  mundus,  Tria  Deus,  duo  pfox- 
imus,  unum  mundus  habet,  &c, 
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neighbour  next  us,  the  world  beneath  us.  In  the  course  of  out 
desire 


•from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it  should  love  him  :  with 
God ,  when  it  contradicts   his  will  in  nothing :  to  God 
when  it  seeks  to  repose  and  rest  it  self  in  him.  '  Our  love  to 
our  neighbour  may  proceed  from  him,  and  run  with  him,  not 
to  him  :  from  him,  as  when  we  rejoyce  of  his  good  safety,  and 
well  doing :  with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a  fettow 
and  companion  of  our  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  not  in 
him,  because  there  is  no  aid,  hope,  or  confidence  in  man.  From 
the  world  our  love  comes,  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Cre- 
ator in  his  workes,  and  glorify  Godin  his  creatures.    With  the 
ivorld  it  should  run,  if  according  to  the  mutability  of  all  tem- 
poralties,  it  should  be  dejected  in  adversity,  or  over  elevated 
in  prosperity  ;  to  the  world,  if  it  would  setleit  self  in  its  vain 
delights  and  studies.    Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could 
repeat,  and  subdivisions  ;  but  least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to 
Cardan,  Exercitat.  501)    "  7"  confound  fit  hy  turning  lust, 
with  pure  and  divine  love,  I  will  follow  that  accurate  division 
of  Leon.  Hebreus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where 
he  speaks  of  naturall,  sensible  and  rationall  love,  and  hand- 
leth  each  apart.    Naturall  love  or  hatred  is  that  sympathy  or 
antipathy,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tures, in  the  four  elements,  metals,  stones ;  gravia  tendunt 
deorsum,  as  a  stone  to  his  center,  lire  upward,  and  rivers  to 
the  sea.    The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  go  still  round,  b  amantes 
naturce  debita  cxercere,  for  love  of  perfection.     This  love  is 
manifest,  I  say,  in  inanimate  creatures.     How  comes  a 
load-stone  to  draw  iron  to  it,  jet  chaff,  the  ground  to  co- 
vet showers,  but  for  love  ?  No  creature,  Sl.  Hierom  con- 
cludes, is  to  be  found,,  quod  non  aliquid  amat,  no  stock,  no 
stone  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of  love.    'Tis  more  eminent 
in  plants,  herbs,  and  is  especially  observed  in  vegetalls  ;  as 
betwixt  the  vine  and  elm  a  great  sympathy  ;  betwixt  the  vine 
and  the  cabbage,  betwixt  the  vine  and  olive  (cflrgo fugit 
BromiumJ,  betwixt  the  vine  and  bayes,  a  great  antipathy  ;  the 
vine  loves  not  the  bay,  Anor  his  smell,  and  will  kill  him,  if 
he  grow  near  him  ;  the  burr  and  the  lintel  cannot  endure  one 

*  jVJe  confundam  vesanos  et  fcedos  araores  beatis,  scelcratum  cum  puro.  divi- 
no  etvero,  &c.  b  Fonseca,  cap.  1.  Amor  ex  Augustim  forsan  lib.  11.  da- 

Civit.  Dei.  Amorc  tnconcussus  statmiindus,  &c.  e  Alciar.  *  Porta. 

Vitis  laurum  non  amat,  nec  ejus  odorem ;  si  propc  crescat,  cnecat.  l.appus 
lenti  adversatur. 
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another:  the  olive  a  and  the  myrtle  embrace  each  other,  in 
roots  and  branches,  if  they  grow  near.  Read  more  of  this  in 
Picolomineus  (grin.  7.  cap.  \J,  Crescentius  (lib.  5.  de  agric.J 
Baptista  Porta  (de  ma g.  lib.  1.  cap.  de  plant,  odio  et  Ele- 
ment.' sym.)  Fracastorius  (de  sym.  et  antip.J  Of  the  love  and 
hatred  of  plariets,  consult  with  every  astrologer  :  Leon.  Hebreus 
gives  many  fabulous  reasons,  and  moralizeth  them  vvithall. 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  bruit  beasts,  of  which  the  same 
Leon.  Hebreus  (dial.  %J  assigns  these  causes  ;  first;  for  the 
pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of  generation,  male  and  female 
love  one  another : — secundly,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
and  desire  of  yong  brood  :  thirdly,  for  the  mutuall  agree- 
ment, as  being  of  the  same  kinde  ;  Sus  sui,  cams  cani,  bos 
lovi,  et  asinus  asino  prilcherrimus  videtur,  as  Epicharmus 
held  ;  and,  according  to  that  adagy  of  Diogenianus, 

Adsidet  usque  graculus  apud  graculum, 

they  much  delight  in  one  anothers  company  : 

1  Formicae  grata  est  formica,  cicada  cicadoe, 

and  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together  : — fourthly,  for  cus- 
tom e,  use  and  familiarity  ;  as,  if  a  dog  be  trained  up  with  a 
lion  and  a  bear,  contrary  to  their  natures,  they  will  love  each 
other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  and  keepers. 
Many  stories  I  could  relate  in  this  kinde  :  but  see  Gillius,  (de 
hist.  anim.  lib.  3.  cap.  14, J  those  two  epistles  of  Lipsius,  of 
dogs  and  horses,'  Agellius,  &c. — fifthly,  for  bringing  up,  as 
if  a  bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  lien  ducklings,  an  hedsie-spar- 
row  a  cuckow,  &c. 

The  third  kinde  is  amor  cognitionis,  as  Leon  calls  it,  ratio- 
nal! love,  intellectivns  amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which 
I  must  insist.  This  appears  in  God,  angels,  men.  God  is 
love  itself,  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of  love,  as  Plato 
stiles  him  ;  the  servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace ; 
have  peace  with  all  men,  and  God  is  with  you. 

 c  Quisquis  veneratur  Olympum. 

Ipse  sibi  mundum  subjicit,  atque  Deum  : 

d  By  this  love  (saith  Gerson)  we  purchase  heaven,  and  buy 
the  kingdome  of  God.  This  c  love  is  either  in  the  Trinity  it 
self,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  &c.  Joh.  3.  35.' and  5.  20.  and  14.  31.  or  towards  us 

»  Sympathia  olci  ct  myrti  ramorum  et  radicum  sc  complectentium.  Mizaldus 
secret,  cent.  1.  47.  b  Theocritus,  cidyll.  9.  J  Mantuan.  <t  Caritas 

munifica,  qua  mercamur  de  Deo  regiium  Doi.  =  Polanus,  paitit.  Zanchjus 

dc  natura  Dei,  c.  3.  copiosc  de  hoc  amore  Dei  agit. 
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his  creatures,  as  in  making  the  world.  Amor  mundum  fecit; 
love  built  cities  ;  mundi  anima  ;  invented  arts,  sciences,  and 
all  "good  things,  incites  us  to  vertue  and  humanity,  pombinw 
and  quickens;  keeps  peace  on  earth,  quietness  by  sea,  rninh 
in  the  windes  and  elements,  expells  all  feare,  anger,  and  rusti- 
city ;  circulus  a  bono  in  bonum,  a  round  circle  still  from  good 
to  good  :  for  love  is  the  beginner  and  end  of  all  our  actions, 
the  efficient  and  instrumental!  cause,as  our  poets  in  their  sym- 
bols, impreses,  bemblemcs  of  rings,  squares,  &c.  shadow 
unto  us, 

Si  rerum  quaeris  fuerit  quis  finis  et  ortus, 
Desinej  nam  caussa  est  unica  solus  amor. 

If  first  and  last  of  any  thing  you  wit, 
Cease j  love's  the  sole  and.  only  cause  of  it. 

Love,  saith  cLeo,  made  the  world  ;  and  afterwards  in  redeem- 
ing of  it,  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten son  for  it,  John  3.  16.  Behold  what  love  the  Father  hath 
shewed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God. 
1  John  3.  1.  Or  by  his  sweet  providence,  in  protecting  of  it ; 
either  all  in  generall,  or  his  saints  elect  and  church  in  par- 
ticular, whom  he  keeps  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  whom  he 
loves  freely  (as  Hosea,  14.  4.  speaks),  and  dearly  respects. 
d  Carior  est  ipsis  homo,  qitam  sibi :  not  that  we  are  faire,  nor 
for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours  ;  for  we  are  most  vile  and  base; 
but  out  of  his  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out  of  his 
divine  nature.  And  this  is  that  Homer's  golden  chain,  which 
reachelh  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  by  which  every  crea- 
ture is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  all, 
gaith  e  Moses  ;  and  it  was  good;  and  he  loves  it,  as  good. 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  soules  is  mutual!  amongst 
themselves,  towards  us  militant  in  the  church,  and  all  such 
as  love  God ;  as  the  sun  beames  irradiale  the  earth  from  those 
celestiall  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us,  Hn 
salute  hominum  promovendd  alacres,  et  const  antes  admi- 
nistri ;  there  is  joy  in  heaven  for  every  sinner  that  repent- 
eth  ;  they  pray  for  us,  are  solicitous  for  our  good,  e  casti  genii. 

Ubi  regnat  caritas,  suave  desiderium, 
Laetitiaque  et  amor  Deo  conjunctus. 

Love  proper  to  mortall  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  sub- 
division, ana*  the  subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

•  Nich.  Bcllns  discurs.  28.  de  amatoribus :  Virtutem  provocat,  conservat  pacem  in 
terra,  tranquillitatem  in  acre,  ventis  Ijctitiam,  &c.  k  Camerarius,  Emb.  100.  ccn.  2. 
c  Dial.  3.       'Juven.       'Gen.!.       fCaussinus.       « Tbeodoret.  c  Plotino. 
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MEMB.  IK   SUBSECT.  I. 

Love  of  men,  which  varies  as  his  objects,  profitable, 
pleasant,  honest. 

vtt"ALESIUS  (lib.  3.  conir.  \3j  defines  this  love,  which  is 
A/  in  men,  to  be  a  an  affection  of  both  powers,  appetite, 
and  reason.  The  rationall  resides  in  the  brainy  the  other  in 
the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of*  Plato  and  others). 
The  heart  is  diversly  affected  of  both,  and  carryed  a  thousand 
wayes  by  consent.  The  sensitive  faculty  most  part-' over-rides 
reason  ;  the  soule  is  carryed  hood-winkt,  and  the  understand- 
ing captive  like  a  beast.  b  The  heart  is  variously  inclined; 
sometimes  they  are  merry,  sometimes  sad;  and  from  love  arise 
hope  and  feare,  jealousie,  fury,  desperation.  Now  this  love 
of  men  is  diverse,  and  varies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which 
they  are  entised,  as  vertue,  wisdome,  eloquence,  profit,  wealth, 
mony,  fame,  honour,  or  comeliness  of  person,  &c.  Leon. 
Hebreus,  in  his  first  dialogue,  reduceth  them  all  to  these  three, 
utile,  jucundum,  honestum,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest  (out 
of  Aristotle,  belike,  8.  moral.)  of  which  he  discourseth  at 
large;  and  whatsoever  is  beautifull  and  faire,  is  referred  to  them, 
or  any  way  to  be  desired.  cTo  profitable,  is  ascribed  health, 
wealth,  honour,  &c.  which  is  rather  ambition,  desire,  covets 
ousness,  than  love.  Friends,  children,  love  of  women,  d  all 
delightfull  and  pleasant  objects,  are  referred  to  the  secund. 
The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in  vertue  and  wisdome,  and 
is  preferred  before  that  which  is  profitable  and  pleasant ;  int 
lectuali,  about  that  which  is  honest.  f'S1.  Austin  calls  profit- 
able, worldly;  pleasant,  carnal;  honest,  spiritual  I.  f  Of  and 
from  all  three,  result  charily ,  friendship,  and  true  love,  which 
respects  God  and  our  neighbour.  Of  each  of  these  I  will  briefly 
dilate,  and  shew  in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  faire  entising  objects,  which  procure  love, 
and  bewitch  the  soule  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so 
forcible  as  profit;  and  that  which  carryeth  with  it  a  shew  of 
commodity.  Health  indeed  is  a  precious  thing,  to  recover  and 
preserve  which,  we  will  undergo  any  miserie,  drink  bitter  po- 

»  AfFectusnunc  appetivac  potentiae,  nunc  rational  is  ;  alter  cerebro  residet,  alter  he- 
pate,  corde,  &.C.  b  Cor  varie  inclinatur.  nunc  gaudens,  nunc  mcerens  ;  statim  ex  ti, 
more  nascitnr  zelotypia,  furor,  s pes,  despcratio.  e  Ad  utile  sanitas  refertur  ;  utiliunj 
est  ambitio,  cupido,  desiderium,  potiusquam  amor,  excessus,  avaritia.  d  Picolom. 
grad.  7.  cap.  1.  *  Lib.  de  amicit.  Utile  mundanum,  carnale  jucundum,  spiritual^ 
honestum.    f  Ex  singulis  tribus  fit  caritas et  amicitia,  qua;  respicit  Deum  ct  proximum. 
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tions,  freely  give  our  goods  :  restore  a  man  to  his  health,  hia 
purse  lyes  open  to  thee;  bountiful!  he  is,  thankfull  and  behold- 
ing to  thee;  but  give  him  wealth  and  honour,  give  him  gold, 
or  what  shall  be  for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and  thou 
shalt  command  his  affections,  oblige  him  eternally  to  thee, 
heart,  hand,  life,  and  all,  is  at  thy  service;  thou  art  his  dear 
and  loving  friend,  good  and  gracious  lord  and  master,  his 
Maecenas;  he  is  thy  slave,  thy  vassal!,  most  devote,  affection- 
ed,  and  bound  in  all  duty.  Tell  him  good  tydings  in  this 
kinde,  there  spoke  an  angel,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings  in  gain  ; 
he  is  thy  creature,  and  thou  his  creator;  he  hugs  and  admires 
thee;  he  is  thine  for  ever.  No  loadstone  so  attractive  as  that 
of  profit;  none  so  faire  an  object  as  this  of  gold:  a  nothing 
wins  a  man  sooner  than  a  good  turn;  bounty  and  liberality 
command  body  and  soule. 

Munera  (crede  mihi)  placant  hominesque  deosque: 
Placatur  donis  Jupiter  ipse  datis. 

Good  turns  do  pacific-  both  God  and  men, 
Aud  Jupiter  himself  is  won  by  them. 

Gold,  of  all  other,  is  a  most  delicious  object ;  a  sweet  light,  a 
goodly  lustre  it  hath;  gratius  aurum  quam  solem  i?iiuemur, 
saith'  Austin,  and  we  had  rather  see  it  than  the  sun.  Sweet 
and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping,  it  seasons  all  our  labours  : 
intolerable  pains  we  take  for  it,  base  employments,  endure 
bitter  flouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens:  all  are 
made  light  and  easie  by  this  hope  of  gain. 

At  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  simnl  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area. 

The  sight  of  gold  refresheth  our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our 
hearts,  as  that  Babylonian  garment  and  bgolden  wedge  did 
Achan  in  the  camp  ;  the  very  sight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his 
soule  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a  man  run  to  the  Anti- 
podes, or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lye,  flatter,  prosti- 
tute himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness;  he  will  venture  his 
bodv,  kill  a  king,  murther  his  father,  and  damn  his  soule  to 
come  at  it.  Formosior  auri  massa,  as  che  well  observed,  the 
mass  of  gjld  is  fairer  than  all  your  Grecian  pictures,  that 
Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doting  painter,  could  ever'make;  we 
are  enamoured  with  it, 

ri  Prima  fere  vota,  et  cunctis  notissima  templis, 
Divitiae  ut  crescant.  

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vowes,  prayers  and  wishes, 
are  to  get  it,  how  to  compass  it. 


•  Benefactores  praccipue  amamus.  Vivos,  3«  dc  anima. 
tronius  Arbiter.  d  Juvenalis. 


>  Jos.  7. 


*  Pe- 


Memb.  2.  Subs.  1 .]         Objects  of  Love.  1  ^ 

»  Hsec  est  ilia  cui  famulatur  maximusorbis, 
Diva  potens  tier-am,  domitrixque  pecunia  £ti. 

This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship  ;  this  is  the 
sole  object  of  our  desire.  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are 
made  for  ever  thrice  happy,  princes,  lords,  &c.  If  we  lose 
it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejected,  discontent,  miserable,  despe- 
rate, and  mad.  Our  estate  and  bene  esse  ebbs  and  flows  with 
our  commodity  ;  and  as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are 
we  beloved  and  esteemed;  it  lasts  no  longer  than  our  wealth ; 
when  that  is  gone,  and  the  object  removed,  farewell  friendship  : 
as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards,  were  to  be  hoped, 
friends  enough  \  they  were  tyed  to  thee  by  the  teeth,  and  would 
follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carkass  :  but,  when  thy  goods  are 
gone  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out ;  and  thou  shall 
be  contemned,  scorned,  hated,  injured.  b  Lucian's  Timon, 
when  he  lived  in  prosperity,  was  the  sole  spectacle  of  Greece,, 
only  admired  ;  who  but  Timon  ?  Every  body  loved,  honour- 
ed, applauded  him  :  each  man  offered  him  his  service,  and 
sought  to  be  kin  to  him  :  but,  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his 
faire  possessions  gone,  farewell  Timon  :  none  so  ugly,  none  so 
deformed,  so  odious  an  abject  as  Timon  ;  no  man  so  ridiculous 
on  a  suddain  :  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  a  rope ;  no  man 
would  know  him. . 

'Tis  the  generall  humour  of  the  world  ;  commodity  steers 
our  affections  throughout;  we  love  those  that  are  fortunate 
and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by  whom  we  may  recei-ve  mutuall 
kindness,  hope  for  like  curtesies,  get  any  good,  gain  or  profit; 
hate  those,  and  abhorr,  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and 
miserable,  or  by  whom  we  may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience. 
And  even  those  that  were  now  familiar  and  dear  unto  us,  our 
loving  and  long  friends,  neighbours,  kinsmen,  allies,  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  and  lived  as  so  many  Gervons  for 
some  yeares  past,  striving  still  to  give  one  another  all  good 
content  and  entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feastings, 
disports,  offices,  for  whom  we  would  ride,  run,  spend  our 
selves,  and  of  whom  we  have  so  freely  and  honourably  spoken, 
to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  turgent  titles,  and  magnifi- 
cent elogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  Wise, 
grave,  learned,  valiant,  &c.  and  magnified  beyond  measure — if 
any  controversie  arise  betwixt  us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse, 
some  part  of  our  goods  be  detained,  a  peece  of  land  come  to. 
be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  sulc,  or  touch  the  strino- 
of  our  commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  suddainl 

•  Joh»  Secund.  lib\  sylvarum.  b  Luciams,  Timou. 
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neither  affinity,  consanguinity,  or  old  acquaintance  can  con- 
tain us,  but  drupto  jecore  exierlt  caprificus.  A  golden  apple 
sets  altogether  by  the  ears,  as  if  a  marrow-bone  or  hony-coinb 
were  flung  amongst  bears  :  father  and  sou,  brother  and  sister, 
kinsmen  are  at  odds:  and  look,  what  malice,  deadly  hatred, 
can  invent,  that  shall  be  done, 

Terribile,  dirum,  pestilens,  atrox,  ferum  : 

mutuall  injuries,  desire  of  revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him 
and  his,  are  all  our  studies.  If  our  pleasures  be  interrupt,  we 
can  tolerate  it;  our  bodies  hurt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be  recon- 
ciled :  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are  most  impatient  : 
faire  becomes  fowl,  the  Graces  are  turned  to  Harpyes,  friendly 
salutations  to  bitter  imprecations,  mutuall  feastings  to  plotting 
villanies,  minings  and  counterminings ;  good  words  to  satyres 
and  invectives;  we  revile  e  contra  ;  nought  but  his  imperfec- 
tions are  in  our  eys ;  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  divel,  a  monster,  a 
caterpiller,  a  viper,  an  hog-rubber,  8cc. 

Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne : 

This  scene  is  altered  on  a  suddain  ;  love  is  turned  to  hate,  mirth 
to  melancholy  :  so  furiously  are  we  most  part  bent,  our  affec- 
tions fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and  upon  mony, 
the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness.  Ambition 
tyrannizeth  over  our  soules,  as  b  I  have  shewed,  and  in  defect 
crucifies  as  much  ;  as,  if  a  man  by  negligence,  ill  husbandry, 
improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and  consume  his  goods  and 
fortunes,  beggery  foTlows,  and  melancholy ;  he  becomes  an 
abject,  odious,  and  cworse  than  an  infidel,  in  not  providing 
,  for  his  Jamilij. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Pleasant  Objects  of  Love. 

PLEASANT  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such  as 
have  life,  or  be  without  life.  Inanimate  are  countreys, 
provinces,  towres,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said,  A Pulcketrimdm 
visulam  vidimus,  etiam  cum  non  videmus ;  we  see  a  faire 
island  by  description,  when  we  see  it  not.  The  c  sun  never 
saw  a  fairer  city,  Thessula  Tempe,  orchyards,  gardens,  plea- 
sant walkes,  groves,  fountaines,  &c.     The  heaven  it  self 

•  Pers.  k  Part.  1.  sect.  2.  mcmb.  sub.  12.         •  1  Tim.  5.  8.        *  Lips, 

tpist.  Camdcno.  •  Leland  of  St.  Edmondsbury. 
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is  said  to  be  afaire  or  fowl ;  faire  buildings,  h  faire  pictures,  all 
artificial!,  elaborate,  and  curious  workes,  clothes,  give  an  ad- 
mirable lustre:  we  admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  2^  piwri 
Juuonis  avem,  as  children  do  on  a  peacock.  A  faire  dog,  a 
faiie  horse  and  hawk,  &c.  fc  Tkessalus  amat  eqiium  pidlimm, 
luadumMgypthis/Lacedcc-mon'uis  Catulum,  &c.)  such  things 
we  ljve,  are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us, 
and  whatsoever  else  may  cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous 
or  immoderately  loved,  as  Guianerius  observes.  These  things 
in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  ornaments,  ne- 
cessary, comely,  and  fit  to  be  had  ;  but  when  we  fix  an  immo- 
derate eye,  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn 
to  pain,  bring  much  sorrow  and  discontent  unto  us,  work  our 
finall  overthrow,  and  cause  melancholy  in  the  end.  Many  are 
carryed  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming,  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  and  such  vain  pleasures,  das  I  have  said  :  some 
with  immediate  desire  of  fame,  to  be  crowned  in  the  Olym- 
picks,  knighted  in  the  field,  &c.  and  by  these  meanes,  ruinate 
themselves.  The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  faire  mistriss,  the 
glutton  on  his  dishes,  which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the 
palat,  the  epicure  on  his  severall  pleasures,  the  superstitious 
on  his  idol,  and  fats  himself  with  future  joyes,  as  Turkes  feed 
themselves  with  an  imaginary  perswasion  of  a  sensuall  paradise: 
so  severall  pleasant  objects,  diversly  affect  divers  men.  But  the 
fairest  objects  and  entisings  proceed  from  men  themselves, 
which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote 
beyond  all  measure  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  manv  re- 
spects :  first,  as  some  suppose,  by  that  secret  force  of  stars 
(quod  me  tibi  temperat  astrum  ?)  they  do  singularly  dote  on 
such  a  man,  bate  such  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it. 
e  Non  amo  le,  Sabidi,  &c.  Alexander  admired  Hepha3Stion, 
Adrian  Antinous,  Nero  Sporus,  &c.  The  physitians  referr 
this  to  their  temperament  ;  astrologers  to  trine  and  sextile  as- 
pects, or  opposite  to  their  severall  ascendents,  lords  of  their 
genitures,  love  and  hatred  of  planets  ;  f  Cicogna,  to  concord  and 
discord  of  spirits  ;  but  most  to  outward  graces.  A  merry  com- 
panion is  welcome  and  acceptable  to  all  men  ;  and  therefore 
saith  eGomesius,  princes  and  great  men  entertain  jesters  and 
players  commonly  in  their  courts.  But  h -pares  cum  paribus 
Jacillime  congregantur ;  'tis  that  'similitude  of  manners,  which 
tyes  most  men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as,  if  they  be  addicted 

1  Cerium  serenum,  ccclum  visu  fasdum.  Polyd.  lib.  1.  de  Anglia.      *>  Credo  coui- 
dem,  vivos  ducent  e  marmore  vultus.       e  Mox.  Tyiius,  ser.  9.  d  part  { 

Sec.  2.  memb.  3.  «  Mart.         '  Qmnif.  mag.  lib.  12.  cap.  3  *  nc 

sale  gcmali,  1.  3.  c.  15.  h  Thcod.  Prod romus  amor,  lib.  3.         i  Si. 

militude  morum  paritamicitiam. 
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to  t'rc  same  state  or  disports,  they  delight  in  one  anothers 
compani  es ;  birds  of  a  feat  her  will  gather  together;  if  they  bp 
of  divers  inclinations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can  seldomc 
agree.  Secundly,  a  affability,  .ustome,  and  familiarity,  may 
convert  nature  many  times,  though  they  be  different  in  man- 
ners, as,  if  they  be  countrey-men,  fellow-students,  colleagues, 
or  have  been  fellow-souldiers,  b  brethren  in  affliction,  fcacer- 
ba  calamitatum  societas  diver  si  etiam  ingenii  homines  con- 
jungitj  affinity,  or  some  such  accidenlall° occasion  :  though 
they  cannot  agree  amongst  themselves,  they  will  stick  together 
like  burrs,  and  hold  against  a  third  :  so,  after  some  discon- 
tinuance, or 'death,  enmity  ceaseth ;  or  in  a  forraign  place. 

Pascitur  in  vivis  livor,  post  fata  quiescit : 
Et  cecidere  odia,  et  tristes  mors  obruit  iras. 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate  may  be  mutuall  offices,  accep- 
tum  beneficium ;  d  commend  him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his 
pan  in  a  quarrcll,  relieve  him  in  his  miserie;  thou  winnest  him 
forever:  do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a  perpetuall  enemy. 
Praise  and  dispraise  of  each  other  do  as  much,  though  un- 
known, as  eSchoppius  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus:  mulns 
mulum  scabit  ;  who  but  Scaliger  with  him?  what  encomions, 
epithetes,  elogiums  ?  Antistes  sapieniiar,  perpetuus  dictator, 
literaruvi  ornamentum,  Europce  miraculum,  noble  Scaliger, 
incredibilis  ingenii  prcestantia,  &c.  diis  potius  quam  homi- 
nibus  per  omnia'  comparandus :  scripta  ejus  aurea,  ancilia  de 
coelo  delapsa,  poplitibus  veneramur  fleacis,  &c.  But,  when 
they  began  to  vary,  none  so  absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile  and  base, 
as  his  bookes  de  Burdonum  familid  and  other  satyricall  invec- 
tives, may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin,  Archilochus  himself,  was 
not  so  bitter.  Another  great  tye  or  cause  of  love,  is  consan- 
guinity ;  parents  are  dear  to  their  children,  children  to  their  pa- 
rents, brothers  and  sisters,  cosens  of  all  sorts,  as  an  hen  and 
chickens,  all  of  a  knot:  every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest. 
Many  memorable  examples  are  in  this  kinde;  and  'tis  portenti 
simile,  if  they  do  not :  f a  mot her  cannot  forget  hei'  child  ;  Solo- 
mon so  found  out  the  true  owner  :  love  of  parents  may  not  be 
concealed:  'tis  naturall,  descends;  and  they  that  are  inhumane 

»  Vives,  3.  d«  Anima.  b  Qui  simul  feccre  naufragium,  aut  una  pertnlere 

vint'ula  vel  consilii  conjurationisve  socictate  junguntur,  invicem  amant  :  Brutum 
ct  Cassium  invicem  infensos  Cacsarianus  dominatus  conciliavit.  ^Emilius  Lc- 
pidus  et  Julius  Flaccns,  quum  esscnt  inimicissimi,  censores  renunciati,  simultatc* 
ill ico   deposuere.     Scultet.  cap,  4.  de  caussa  Amor.  c  Papinius. 

d  Isocrates  Demonico  praecipit,  ut,  qilum  alicujus  amicitiam  vcllct,  ilium  laudet, 
quod  laus  milium  amoris  sit,  vitupcratio  simultatum,  c  Suspect,  left.  lib.  I. 

cap.  2.  '  Isay,  49. 
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in  this  kinde,  are  unworthy  of  thatayr  they  breath,  and  of  the 
four  elements:  yet  many  unnatural)  . examples  we  have  in  this 
rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents,  disobedient  children,  of  11  dis- 
agreeing brothers  ;  nothing  so  common.  The  love  of  kins- 
men is°grown  cold:  many  kinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  few 
friends.  If  thine  estate  be  good,  and  thou  be  able  par  pari 
referre,  to  requite  their  kindness,  there  will  bemptuall  corres- 
pondence ;  otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most  odious  to 
them  above  all  others.  The  last  object  that  tyes  man  and 
man,  is  comeliness  of  person,  and  beauty  alone,  as  men  love 
women  with  a  wanton  eye;  which  x*T  if  termed  heroically 

or  Love-Melancholy.  Other  loves  (saith  b  Picolomineus)  are 
so  called  with  some  contraction,  as  the  love  of  wine,  gold, 
&c.  but  this  of  women  is  predominant  in  an  higher  strain, 
whose  part  affected  is  the  liver;  and  this  love  deserves  a  longer 
explication,  and  shall  be  dilated  apart  in  the.  next  section. 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Honest  oljecis  of  Love. 

if   T  j 

BEAUTY  is  the  common  object  of  all  love;  cas  jet  draws 
a  straw ,  so  doth  beauty  love:  vertue  and  honesty  are 
great  motives,  and  giveasfaire  a  lustre  as  the  rest,  especially  if 
they  be  sincere  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding  from  true 
form,  and  an  incorrupt  judgement.  Those  two  Venus  twins, 
Eros  and  Anteros,  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times 
otherwise  men  are  deceived  by  their  flattering  Gnathoes,  dis- 
sembling cameleons,  outsides,  hypocrites,  that  make  a  shew  of 
great  love,  learning,  pretend  honesty,  vertue,  zeal,  modesty, 
with  affected  looks  and  counterfeit  gestures  :  faigncd  protestati- 
ons often  steal  away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  deceive 
them,  specie  virtutis  et  u?nbrd,  when  as,  reverd  and  indeed, 
there  is  no  worth  or  honesty  at  all  in  them,  no  truth,  but 
meer  hypocrisie,  subtilty,  knavery,  and  the  like.  As  true 
friends  they  are,  as  he  that  Ccelius  Secundus  met  by  the  high 
way  side;  and  hard  it  is,  in  this  temporising  age,' to  distin- 
guish such  companions,  or  to  finde  them  out.  "Such  Gnathoes 
as  these  tor  the  most  part  belong  tQ  great  men,  and  by  this 
glozing  flattery,  affability,  and  such  like  philters,  so  dive  and 
insinuate  into  their  favours,  that  they  are  taken  for  men  of 
excellent  worth,  wisdome,  learning,  demi-gods,  and  so  screw 
themselves  into  dignities,  honours,  offices :  but  these  men 


•  Rara  est  concord  ia  fratrum.  b  Grad.  1.  cap.  22. 

Anima.  Ut  palearn  succinuro,  sic  formarr\  amor  trahtt. 


r  V  '.ves,  3.  4c 
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cause  harsh  confusion  often,  and  as  many  stirs  as  Rehoboam's 
counsellors  in  a  common-wealth,  overthrow  themselves  and 
Other*.  Tancllcius,  and  some  authors  make  a  doubt,  whether 
love  and  hatred  may  be  compelled  by  philters  or  characters; 
Cardan,  and  Marbodius,  by  precious  stones  and  amulets* 
astrologers,  by  election  of  times,  &c.  as  a  I  shall  elsewhere 
discuss.  The  .  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is  vertue,  wis- 
dome,  honesty,  b  reall  worth,  interna  forma;  and  this  love 
cannot  deceive  or  be  compelled  ;  ut  ameris,  amabllis  eslo; 
love  it  self  is  the  most  potent  philtrum,  vertue  and  wisdome, 
gratia  gratum  faciens,  the  sole  and  only  grace,  not  counter- 
feit, but  open,  honest,  simple,  naked,  0  descending  from 
heaven,  as  our  apostle  hath  it,  an  infused  habit  from  God, 
which  hath  given  severall  gifts,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for 
which  they  shall  be  amiable  and  gracious  (Eph.  4.  \\J,  as  to 
Saul  stature  and  a  goodly  presence  (\  Sum.  g.  <2j  :  Joseph 
found  favour  in  Pharo's  court  (Gen.  3§J  for  d  his  person  ;  and 
Daniel  with  the  princes  of  the  eunuchs  (Dan.  1.  Qj  Christ 
was  gracious  with  God  and  men  (Luk.  2.  52j.  There  is  still 
some  peculiar  grace,  as  of  good  discourse,  eloquence,  wit,  ho- 
nesty, which  is  iheprimum  mobile,  first  mover,  and  a  most  forci- 
ble loadstone  to  draw  the  favours  and  good  wills  of  mens  eys, 
ears  and  affections  unto  them.  When  Jesus  spake,  they  were  all 
astonied  at  his  answers,  (Luk.  2.  47^  and  wondred  at  his 
gracious  words  that  proceeded  from  his  mouth.  An  oratour 
steals  away  the  hearts  of  men,  and,  as  another  Orpheus,  quo 
vult,  wide  vult,  he  pulls  them  to  him  by  speech  alone  :  a  sweet 
voyce  causeth  admiration;  and  he  that  can  utter  himself  in  good 
words,  in  our  ordinary  phrase,  is  called  a  proper  man,  a  divine 
spirit.  For  which  cause,  belike,  our  old  poets,  senatus  po- 
pulusque  po'etarum,  made  Mereurie  the  gentleman-usher  to 
the  Graces,  captain  of  eloquence,  and  those  Charites  to  be  Ju- 
piter's and  Eurynome's  daughters,  descended  from  above. 
Though  they  be  otherwise  deformed,  crooked,  ugly  to  behold, 
those  good  parts  of  the  minde  denominate  them  faire.  Plato 
commends  the  beauty  of  Socrates;  yet  who  was  more  grim  of 
countenance,  stern  and  ghastly  to  look  upon?  So  are  and  have 
been  many  great  philosophers,  as  e  Gregory  Nazianzen  ob- 
serves, deformed,  ?nost  part,  in  that  which  is  to  be  seen  with 
the  eys,  but  most  elegant  in  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen. 

Saepe  sub  attrita  latitat  sapientia  veste. 
^Esop,  Democritus,  Aristotle,  Politianus,  Melancthon,  Ges- 

•Sect.  seq.  b  Nihil  divinius  homine  probo.  «  James,  3.  17.  d  G ra- 
tio,- est'pulchro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus.  '  Orat.  18.  Dcformes  plerumque 
philosophi  ad  id  quod  in  aspectum  cadit,  ca  parte  elegantes  qua:  oculos  f ugit. 
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ner,  he.  withered  old  men,  Sileni  Alcibiadis,  very  harsh  am! 
impolite  tothe  eye  ;  but  who  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  ge- 
nerally learned,  temperate,  and  modest?  No  man  then  living  was 
so  faire  as  Alcibiades,  so  lovely,  quoad  superficiem,  to  the  eye, 
as *  Boethius  observes:  but  he  had  corpus  turpissimum  interne^ 
a  most  deformed  soule.  Honesty,  vertue,  faire  conditions,  are 
great  entisers  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much  avail  to  get 
the  favour  and  good  will  of  men.  Abdolonymus,  in  Curtfu** 
a  poor  man  (but,  which  mine  author  notes,  b  the  cause  of  this 
poverty  was  his  honesty),  for  his  modesty  and  continency, 
from  a  private  person,  (for  they  found  him  digging  in  his  gar- 
den) was  saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magnifi- 
coes  of  his  tune  :  injecte  ei  vestis  purpura  auroque  distincta  ; 
a  purple  embroidered  garment  was  put  upon  him,  c  and  they 
lade  him  wash  himself,  and,  as  he  ivas  worthy,  take  upon  him 
the  stile  and  spirit  of  a  king;,  continue  his  continency,  and  the 
rest  of  his  good  parts.  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  noble 
citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  faire  conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a  carri- 
age, that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good  men,  of  Cassar, 
Pompey,  Anthony,  Tullie,  of  divers  sects,  8cc.  mult  as  hcere- 
ditates  (d  Cornelius  Nepos  writes)  sold  bonitate  consequutus. 
Opetre  pretium  audire,  &c.  it  is  worthy  of  your  attention, 
Livy  cryes,  cyou  that  scorn  all  but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem 
to  vertue,  except  they  be  wealthy  wit  hall,  Q.  Cincinnatus  had 
hut  four  acres,  and,  by  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  was  chosen 
diet  a  tour  of  Rome.  Of  such  account  were  Cato,  Fabritius, 
Aristides,  Antoninus,  Probus,  for  their  eminent  worth:  so 
Caesar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for  valour:  f Hephseslion 
loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio  the  king:  Titus  delicice  hu- 
mani  generis,  and,  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespasian, 
the  darling  of  his  time,  as  s  Edgar  Atheling  was  in  England,  for 
his  11  excellent  vertues:  their  memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet  ;  anj 
we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though  they  be  dea«l.  Suavtm 
memoriam  sui  reliquit,  saith  Lipsius  of  his  friend;  living  and 
dead  they  are  all  one.  { I  have  ever  loved,  as  thou  knou  est, 
(so  Tullie  wrote  to  DolabeliaJ  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  gn  at 
wit,  singular  honesty,  constancy,  sweet  conditions;  and  believe 

•43.  deconso).  b  Caussa  ci  paupe-rtatis  philosophia,  sicut  plerisquc  probitas  fuit. 
c  Ablue  corpus,  et  cape  regis  animuin,  et  in  cam  fortunam,  qua  dignus.es,  continent  iam 
istain  profer.  <>  Vita  ejus.  e  Qui  prs  divitiis  humana  speniunt,  nec  virtuti  locum 
putant,  nisi  opes  affluant.  Q.  Cincinnatun  consensu  patrum  in  dictatorem  Romnnum 
electus.      f  Curtius.  t  Edgar  Atheling,   England's  darling.  k  Morum 

suavitas,  obvia  comitas,  prompta  officia,  inortalium  animos  demcrentur.  -i  Epist. 
lib.  8i  Semper  amavi,  ut  tu  scis,  M.  Brutum,  propier  ejus,  summum  ingenium.  sua- 
vissimos  mores,  singularem  probitatcm  et  constantiam  ;  nihil  est,  mihi  ciedc,  virtue 
formosius.  nihil  auiabilius. 
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it,  a  there  is  nothing  so  amiable  and  f aire  as  vertue.    7b  do 
mightily  love  Calvisinus,  (so  Pliny  writes  to  Sossius)  a  mast 
ivduslrious,  eloquent,  upright  man;  which  is  all  in  all  with 
me.    The  aHection  came  frorti  his  good  parts.    And,  as  S\ 
Austin  comments  on  the  S4  Psalm,  c  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty 
of  justice,  and  inward  beauty,  which  we  see  with  the  eys  of 
our  hearts,  love,  and  are  enamoured  with,  as  in  martyrs: 
though  their  bodies  be  torn  in  peeces  with  wild  beasts,  yet  this 
beauty  shines,  and  we  love  their  vertues.    a  The  Stoicks 
are  of  opinion  that  a  wise  man  is  only  faire;  and  Cato  (in 
Tulhe,  3.  de  FinibusJ  contends  the  same,  that  the  lineaments 
of  the  minde  are/ar  fairer  than  those  of  the  body,  incom- 
parably beyond  them :  wisdome  and  valour,  according  to 
cXenophon,  especially  deserve  the  name  of  beauty,  and  de- 
nominate one  faire;  et  incomparabiliter  pulchrior  est  (as  Austin 
holds,/  Veritas  Christianorum  quam  Helena  Grcrcorum.  Wine 
is  strong;  the"  king  is  strong;  women  are  strong;  but  truth 
overcometh  all  things  (\  Esd.  3.  10,  II,  12).  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  fjndeth  ivisdomc,  and  getteth  understanding;  for  the 
merchandise  thereof  is  better  than  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
better  than  gold;  it  is  more  precious  than  pearls ;  and  all  the 
things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her  (Prov. 
3.  13,  14,  1.5).    A  wise,  true,  just,  upright,  and  good  man, 
I  say  it  again,  is  only  faire.    f  It  is  reported  of  Magdalen 
Queen  of  Fiance,  and  wife  to  Lewes  1 1th,  a  scotttish  woman 
by  birth,  that,  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies, 
she  spied  M.  Alanus,  one  of  the  kings  chaplains,  a  silly,  old, 
s  hard-favoured  man,  fast  asleep  in  a  bovver,  and  kissed  him 
sweetly;  when  the  yong  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it,  she  re- 
plyed,  that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and 
reverence,  but,  with  a  Platonick  love,  the  divine  beauty  of 
h  his  soule.  Thus,  in  all  ages,  vertue  hath  been  adored,  ad- 
mired; a  singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  it ;  and  the  more 
vertuous  he  is,  the  more  gracious,  the  more  admired.  No 
man  so  much  followed  upon  earth  as  Christ  himself;  and,  as 
the  Psalmist  saith  (45.  2),  he  was  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men. 
Chrysostome  (Horn.  8.  in  Mat.)  Bernard  fSer.  \.  de  omnibus 
Sanctis),  Austin  Cassiodore,  Hier.  (in  §  Mat.)  interpret  it  of 

*  Ardentes  amores  excitaret,  si  simulacrum  ejus  ad  oculos  penetraret.  Plato, 
Phsdonc.  b  Epist.  lib.  4.  Validissime  diligo  virum  rectum,  disertum,  quod 

apud  me  potentissimum  est.  e  Est  (jtwedam  pulchritudo  juatitiae,  quam  vide- 

mus  oculis  cordis,  amatnus,  et  exardi:s<  imus,  ut  in  martyiibus,  qirum  eorum 
membra  bestiee  lacerarent,  etsi  alias  defonnes,  &c.  d  Lipsius  manuduc.  ad 

Phys.  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diff.  17.  Solus  sapiens  pule  her.  '  Fortitud'o  et  prudentia 

pulchriludinis  laudem  praecipue  trtercntur.  f  Franc  Bclforist.  in  hist.  An. 

1430.  8  Erat  autem  fade  def.  rnus,  (tea  forma,  qua  citius  ptiefi  terreri  posient, 
quam  invitari  ad  osculum  puelljc.  h  Deformis  iste  etsi  vidcaturscnex,  divinum. 

aiii  mum  habc:. 
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the  a  beautv  of  his  person  :  there  was  a  divine  majesty  b  his 
looks:  it  shined  like  lightning,  and  drew  all  mep  to  it:  but 
Basil,  Cyril  (lib.  6.  super.  55.  EsayJ,  Theodoret,  Arnobius, 
&c.  of  the  beauty  of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace,  eloquence, 
&c.  Thomas  (in  Psal.  44)  of  both;  and  so  doth  Baradius, 
and  Peter  Morales  (lib.  de  pulckrilud.  Iesu  et  MaruzJ ,  add- 
ing as  much  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 


haec  alios  forma  prsecesserit  omnes, 


according  lo  that  prediction  of  Sibylla  Cum£ea.  Be  they  pre- 
sent or  absent,  near  us,  or  afar  off,  this  beauty  shines,  and 
will  attract  men  many  miles  to  come  and  visit  it.  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  left  their  countrey,  to  see  those  wise  Egyptian 
priests  :  Apollonius  travelled  into  ^Ethiopia,  Persia,  to  consult 
with  the  Magi,  Brachmanni,  Gymnosophists.  The  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon;  and  many,  saith  b  Hierom, 
went  out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles,  to 
behold  that  eloquent  Livy ;  c  Multi  Romam,  non  ut  urbem 
pule herr imam,  aut  urbis  et  orbis  dominum  Octavianum,  sqd 
ut  hunc  unum  inviserent  audirentque,  a  Gadibus  projectv 
sunt.  No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep,  i 
*  or  links  the  soules  of  men  closer  than  vertue. 

e  Non,  per  deos,  aut  pictor  posset, 
Aut  statuarius  ullus,  fingere 
Talem  pulchritudinem,  qualem  virtus  habet : 

no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver,  can  express  vertues  lustre, 
or  those  admirable  rayes  that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting 
rayes  that  enamour  posterity,  those  everlasting  rayes  that  con- 
tinue to  the  worlds  end.  Many,  saith  Favorinus,  that  loved 
and  admired  Alcibiades  in  his  youth,  knew  not,  cared  not  for 
Alcibiades  a  man;  nunc  intuentes  qucsrebant  Alcibiadem: 
but  the  beauty  of  Socrates  is  still  the  same;  f  vertues  lustre 
never  fades,  is  ever  fresh  and  green,  semper  viva  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  and  a  most  attractive  loadstone,  to  draw  and 
combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason,  belike,  Homer 
faigns  the  three  Qraces  to  be  linked  and  tyed  hand  in  hand, 
because  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces. 
%  0  sweet  bands,  (Seneca  exclaims)  which  so  happily  combine, 
that  those  which  are  bound  by  them  love   their  binders, 

\  Fulgebat  vultu  suo :  fulgor  et  dkifiia  majestas  homines  ad  se  trahens.  b  Prsefat. 
bib.  vulgar.  •  Pais  inscrip.  Tit.  Livii  statux  Patavii.  d  A  true  loves  knot. 
e  Stobxus,  e  Gra-co.  f  Solinus :  Pulchri  nulla  est  faciss.  g  O  dulcissimi 

laquei,  qui  tarn '  f'celiciter  devinciunt,  ut  etiam  a  virrctis  diligantur!  qui  a  Gratiis 
yincti  sunt,  cupiunt  arctius  dcligari,  et  in  unum  redigi. 
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desiring,  withall,  much  more  harder  to  be  bound ,  and,  as  so 
many  Geryons,  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true 
friendehip  is  to  combine,  to  belike  affected,  of  one  minde, 

1  Velle  et  nolle  ambobus  idem,  satiataque  toto 
Mens  aevo— — 

as  the  Poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And 
where  this  love  takes  place,  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a 
true  correspondence,  perfect  amity,  a  diapason  of  vowes  and 
wishes,..the  same  opinions,  as  betwixt  b  David  and  Jonathan, 
Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  cNisus  and  Euryalu^ 
Theseus  and  Pirithous:  d  they  will  live  and  dye  together,  and 
prosecute  one  another  with  good  turns  (c  nam  vinci  in  amore 
turpisshnum  pulant)  not  only  living,  but,  when  their  friends 
are  dead,  with  tombes  and  monuments,  naanias,  epitaphs, 
elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  statues,  images, 
pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries, 
tnany  ages  after  (as  Plato's  schollars  did)  they  will  parentare 
still,  omit  no  good  office  that  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  memory*  1  Ilium  coloribus, 
Alum  cerd,  ilium  cere,  &c.  He  did  express  his  friends  in 
colours,  in  wax,  in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold  and  silver '§ 
(as  Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen  in  Rome)  and  in  a  great  auditory, 
not  long  since,  recited  a  just  volume  of  his  life.  In  another 
place,  £  speaking  of  an  epigram  which  Martial  had  composed 
in  praise  of  him,  He  gave  me  as  much  as  he  might,  and 
would  have  done  more  if  he  could:  though  what  can  a  man 
give  more  than  honour,  glory,  and  eternity?  But  that  which 
he  wrote,  per  adventure,  will  not  continue)  yet  lie  wrote  it 
to  continue.  'Tis  all  the  recompence  a  poor  schollar  can 
make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Maecenas,  friend,  to  mention 
shim  in  his  workes,  to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  hi« 
life,  he.  as  all  our  poets,  oratours,  historiographers,  have  eve* 
done;  and  the  greatest  revenge  such  men  take  of  their  adver- 
saries, to  persecute  them  with  satyrs,  invectives,  8cc.  h  and  'tis 
both  waves  of  great  moment,  as  *  Plato  gives  us  to  understand. 

*  Statius.  1  He  loved  him,  as  he  loved  his  own  soule,  1  Sam.  15.  1.  Beyond 
the  love  of  women.  «  Virg.  9.  ALn.  Qui  super  exanimem  sese  conjecit  amicum 

Confossu;.  A  Amicus  animae  dimidium,  Austin,  confes.  4.  cap.  6.  Quod  de 

Virghio  Horatius,  Et  serves  animas  dimidium  mear.  •  Plinius.  IIh?m 

arrcntoet  auro,  ilium  ebore,  vnarmo.c  effingit  >  et  nuper,  ingenti  adhibito  aud.tono, 
itvrentem  de  vita  ejus  librum  recitavit.  cpist.  lib.  4.  epist.  68-  *  L'b.  4.  ep.  61. 
Frisco  suo:  Bcdit  mini  quantum  potuit  maximum,  daturus  amphus,  si  potuisset. 
Tametsi  quid  homini  dari  potest  majus  quam  gloria,  laus,  et  aetemitas?  A( :  non 
eruat  fortasse  qua;  scripsit.  Ille  tamen  scripsit,  tamquam  cssent  future,  tor 
genus  uritabilc  wtum.  \Ub*  13.  de  Lcgibus.  tfagnam  cvm  vim  habent,  4u 
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JPaulus  Jovius,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of 
Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron,  concludes  in  these 
Words  :  a  Because  I  cannot  honour  him  as  other  rich  men  do, 
with  like  endeavour,  affection,  and  pietij,  I  have  undertaken 
io  write  his  life;  since  my  fortunes  wilt  not  give  me  leave  to 
Wiake  a  more  sumptuous  monument,  I  will  perform  those  rites 
to  his  sacred  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps,  but  a  liberall 
tvit  can  afford.  But  I  rove.  Where  this  true  love  is  wanting, 
there  can  be  no  firm 'peace,  friendship  from  teeth  outward, 
counterfeit,  or  for  some  by  respects,  so  long  dissembled,  till 
they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends$  which,  upon  every  small 
occasion,  breaks  out  into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance,  heart- 
burnings, whispering,  calumnies,  contentions,  and  all  man- 
ner of  bitter  melancholy  discontents.    And  those  men  which 
have  no  other  object  of  their  love,  than  greatness,  wealth, 
authority,  &c.  are  rather  feared  than  beloved;  nec  amant 
Kjuemquam,  nec  amantur  ah  ullo  :  and,  howsoever  borne  with 
for  a  time>  yet,  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  griping, 
c,ovetousnes3,  currish  hardness,  folly,  intemperance,  impru- 
dence, and  such  like  vices,  they  are  generally  odious,  abhorred 
ef  all,  both  God  and  men. 

Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult>  non  Alius:  omnes 
Vicini  oderunt : 

wife  and  children,  friends,  neighbours,  all  the  world  forsake! 
them,  would  fain  be  rid  of  them,  and  are  compelled  many 
times  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them  :  or  else  God's  judgement's 
overtake  them :  instead  of  Graces,  come  Furies.    So,  when, 
faire  b  Abigail,  a  woman  of  singular  wisdome,  was  acceptable 
to  David,  Nabal  was  churlish  and  evil-conditioned;  and 
therefore  c  Mardochy  was  received,  when  Haman  was  exe- 
cuted, Haman  the  favourite,  that  had  his  seat  above  the  other 
princes,  to  whom  all  the  Kings  servants,  that  stood  in  the 
gates,  bowed  their  knees,   and  reverenced.     Though  they 
flourish  many  times,  such  hypocrites,  such  temporizing  foxes, 
and  blear  the  worlds  cys  by  flattery,  bribery,  dissemblino- 
their  natures,  or  other  mens  weakness,  that  cannot  so  soon 
apprehend  their  trickes,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  discerned, 
and  precipitated  in  a  moment:  Surely,  sailh  David,  thou  hast 
set  them  in  slippery  places  (Psa.  73. '  18) ;  as  so  many  Sejani, 
they  will  come  down  to  the  Gemonian  scales;  and,  as-Eusebius 
m  JAmmianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad  jubendum 

•  Pari  tamen  studio  et  pictate  conscribendac  vita:  ejus  munus  suscepi ;  et  postquam 
Sumptuosa  condcre  pro  fonuna  non  licuic,  exiguo  sed  eo  fort*  liberalis  inVeni^ 
fnonumento  justa  sanctissimo  cineri  solventur.       >  1  Sam.  25.  3.       *  Esther  %  v 
■  Aram.  Marcdlinus,  1.  14/  '  ' 
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imperalorem,  t>e  cast  down  headlong  on  a  suddain.  Or  nut 
case  they  escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives  end,  yet, 
after  their  death,  their  memory  stinks  as  a  snuffe  of  a  candle 
put  out;  and  those  that  durst  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
them  in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with  satyrs, 
libels,  and  bitter  imprecations:  they  shall  male  audire  in,  all 
succeeding  ages,  and  be  odious  to  the  worlds  end. 


MEMB.  lit. 

Chanty  composed  of  all  three  kindes,  Pleasant,  Profitable, 

Honest. 

EESIDES  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasure, 
I  honesty,  (for  one  good  turn  asks  another  in  equity)  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from  discipline  and 
philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all  these 
three,  which  is  charity,  and  includes  piety,  dilection,  bene- 
volence, friendship,  even  all  those  vertuous  habits ;  for  love 
is  the  circle  equant  of  all  other  affections  (of  which  Aristotle 
dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethicks),  and  is  commanded  by  God, 
which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  he  that  is  a  Christian, 
and  a  true  regenerate  man.  This  is  a  To  love  God  above  all, 
and  our  neighbour  as  our  self;  for  this  love  is  lychnus  accendens 
tt  accensus,  a  communicating  light,  apt  to  illuminate  it  self  as 
well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are  faire,  and  very  beautiful, 
I  confess;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that  we  owe 
to  our  countrey,  nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such 
moral  respects,  &c.  of  which  read  b  copious  Aristotle  in  his 
Morals  :  a  man  is  beloved  of  a  man,  in  that  he  is  a  man  ;  but 
all  these  are  far  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  pro- 
ceed from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a  true  touch  of  religion, 
and  a  reference  to  God.  Nature  binds  all  creatures  to  love 
their  yong  ones:  an  hen,  to  preserve  her  brood,  will  run 
upon  a  lion;  an  hinde  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sou  with  a 
bear,  a  silly  sheep  with  a  fox.  So  the  same  nature  urgeth  a 
man  to  love  his  parents,  fc  dii  me,  pater,  omnes  oderint,  ni  to 
ma"is  quam  oculos  amem  meos  I)  and  this  love  cannot  be  dis- 
solved, as  Tullie  holds,  d  without  detestable  offence :  but  much 
more  God's  commandment,   which  enjoyns    a  filial  love, 

•  Ut  mundus  duobus  polis  susteritatur,  ita  lex  Dei,  amorc  Dei  et  proxiwi ;  duo- 
bus  his  fundamentis  vincituv;  machina  mundi  corruit,  si  una  dc  polis  turbatur  ;  lex 
pent  uivina,  si  una  cx  his.  b  8  et  9.  libra.  e  Ter.  Adelph.  4.  5.  .  *  De 
amicic.'Carius  parentum  dilui  nisi  detestabili  scclere  non  potest. 
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and  an  obedience  in  this  kihde.',  AThe  love  of  brethren  is 
great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if  one  be  displaced,  all 
comes  down:  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the 
combination  of  which,  nature,  fortune,  vertue^  happily  con- 
curr;  yet  this  love  comes  short  of  it. 

Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patria  mori  t 

b  it  cannot  be  expressed,  what  a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name 
if  countrey  contains. 

Amor  laudis  et  patriae  pro  stipendio  est. 

The  Decii  did  se  devovere,  Horatii,  Durii,  Scsevola,  Regulus, 
Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  countreys  peace  and  good. 

c  Una  dies  Fabios  ad  beilum  miserat  omnes  : 
Ad  beilum  missps  perdidit  una  dies. 

One  day  the  Fabii  stoutly  warred, 
One  day  the  Fabii  were  destroyed. 

Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  near  Battle 
Abby,  in  defence  of  their  countrey.  d  P.  iEmilius  (1.  6.)  speaks 
of  six  senatours  of  Calais,  that  came  with  halters  in  their  hands 
to  the  king  of  England,  to  dye  for  the  rest.  This  love  makes 
so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  historiographers, 
physitians,  &c.  or  at  least  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety, 
and  their  countreys  benefit.  e  Sanctum  nomen  amicitice,  so- 
ciorum  communio  sacra:  friendship  is  an  holy  name,  and  s, 
sacred  communion  of  friends.  f  As  the  sun  is  in  the  firma- 
ment, so  is  friendship  in  the  ivorld,  a  most  divine  and  hea- 
venly band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfects  mankinde, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  (if  you  will  stand  to  the  judgement  of 
£  Cornelius  Nepos),  before  affinity,1]  or  consanguinity  ;  plusin 
amicitid  valet  similitudo  morum,  quam  affinitas,  &?c.  the 
cords  of  love  bind  faster  than  any  other  wreath  whatsoever. 
Take  this  away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness, 
and  true  content,  out  of  the  world  ;  'tis  the  greatest  tye,  the 
surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and,  as  our  modern  Mara 
decides  it^  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  rest. 

k  Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 

When  all  three  kindesof  love  together  meet, 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extream, 

0  Fraternitas  lapidam  fornicibus  simillima,  casura,  nisi  sc  invicem  sustentayet, 
Seneca.  b  Dii  immortalcs!  dici  non  potest  quantum  caritatis  apmen  illud 

habet.  «  Ovid.    Fast.  d  Anno  1347.    Jacob  Mayer.    Annal.  Fland^ 

lib.  12.  •  Tullic.  f  Lucianus,  Toxari.  Amicitiaut  sol  in  mundo,  &c, 

f  Vit.  Pompon,  Attici.         >'  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  lib.  5,  cant.  9.  statf.  L  2/ 
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Whether  shall  weigh  the  ballance  downj  to  wit, 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  women  kinde, 
Or  zeal  of  friends,  combin'd  by  vertues  meet : 
But  of  them  all,  the  band  of  verluous  mifide, 
Me  thinks,  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  binde. 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 
,  And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame  ; 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress. 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame, 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 
For,  as  the  soule  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass, 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame, 
So  love  of  soule  doth  love  of  body  pass, 

No  less  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass. 

•  A  faithful  friend  is  better  than  b  gold,  a  medicine  of  mi- 
Serie,  c  an  only  possession:  yet  this  Jove  of  friends,  nuptial, 
heroicall,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest,  all  three  loves  put  to- 
gether, are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true  chris- 
tian illuminated  soule,  if  it  be  not  done  in  or  dine  ad  Deum, 
for  God's  sake.  Though  I  had  the  gift  of  prophesy,  spake 
with  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  though  I  feed  the  poor  with 
all  my  goods,  give  my  body  to  lurried,  aud  have  not  this 
love,  it  prqfileth  me  nothing  (l  Cor.  13.  1,  3) :  '  tis  splendi- 
dum  peccatum,  without  charity.  This  is  an  all  apprehending 
love,  a  deifying  love,  a  refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quin- 
tessence of  all  love,  the  true  philosophers  stone  :  non  potest 
enim,  (as  d  Austin  inferrs)  veraciter  amicus  esse  kominis,  nisi 
fuerit  ipsius  primitus  veritatis :  he  is  no  true  friend  that 
Joves  not  God's  truth.  And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed, 
the  cause  of  all  good  to  mortall  men,  that  reconciles  all  crea- 
tures, and  glews  them  together  in  perpetuall  amity,  and  firm 
league,  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  than, 
faire  and  fowl  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty, 
may  be  together.  As  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  (I  say)  so  is 
love  in  the  world;  and  for  this  cause  'tis  love  without  an  ad- 
dition, love,  xaT  t&xriv,  love  of  God,  and  love  of  men.  The 
love  of  God  begets  the  love  of  man;  and,  by  this,  love  of  our 
neighbour,  the  love  of  God  is  nourished  and  increased.  By  this 
happy  union  of  love,  f  all  well  governed  jamilies  and  cities 
are  combined,  the  heavens  annexed,  and  divine  soules  compli- 
cated, the  world  it  self  composed,  and  all  that  is  in  it  coti- 

»  Siracides.  b  Plutarch.  Pretiosum  numisma.  c  Xenophon.  Verus 

amicus  pracstantissima  posscssio.  d  Epist.  52.  e  Greg.  Peramorem  Dei, 

proximi  gignitur;  et  per  hunc  amorcm  proximi,  Dei  nutritur.  f  Picolo- 

«incus,  grad.  7.  cap.  27.  Hoc  fceiici  amoris  nodo  ligantur  familiar,  civitates,  &c. 
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joyned  in  God,  and  reduced  to  one.  a  This  love  causetk  true 
arid  absolute  vertues,  the  life,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  ver- 
tuous  action:  it  finisheth  prosperity,  easeth  adversity,  corrects 
all  natural  incumbrances,  inconveniences,  sustained  by  faith 
and  hope,  which,  with  this  our  love,  make  an  indissoluble 
twist;  aGordian  knot,  an  aequilateral  triangle;  and  yet  the 
greatest  of  them  is  love,"  (1  Cor.  13,  13)  b  which  inflames 
our  soules  with  a  divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed,  pur  get  h9 
and,  so  purged,  elevates  to  God,  makes  dn  atonement,  and 
reconciles  us  unto  him.  c  That  other  love  infects  the  soule  of 
man;  this  cleanselh  :  that  depresses;  this  ereaxs:  that  cause!  l\ 
cares  and  troubles;  this  quietness  ofminde:  this  informs,  that 
deforms  our  life  :  that  leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven. 
For,  if  once  we  be  truly  link't  and  touched  with  this  charity, 
we  shall  love  God  above  all,  our  neighbour  as  our  self,  as  we  are 
enjoyned  (Mark  12.  31,  Matt.  19-  19),  perform  those  duties, 
and  exercises,  even  all  the  operations  of  a  good  Christian. 

This  love  suffereth  long:   it  is  bountiful,   eiimeth  not, 
loasteth  not  it  self:  is  not  puffed  up:  it  deceiveth  not ;  it  seek- 
eth  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked  to  anger  ;  it  thinketh 
not  evil;  it  rejoycethnot  in  iniquity,  but  in  truth.  It  suffereth 
all  things,  beleeveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  (l  Cor.  13. 
4,  5,  6,  7);  it  coverethall  trespasses  (Prov.  10,  12),  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  (1  Pet.  4).  as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman  in 
the  Gospel,  that  washed  his  feet,  many  sins  were  forgiven; 
her,  for  she  loved  much  (Luke  7.  47)  :  it  will  defend  the 
fatherless  and  the  widdow  (Isa.  1.  17),  will  seek  no  revenge, 
or  be  mindful  of  wrong,  (Levit.  19-  18),  will  bring  home 
his  brother's  oxe  if  he  go  astray,  as  it  is  commanded  (Deut. 
22.  l),  will  resist  evil,  give  to  him  that  asketh,  and  not  turn 
from  him  thai  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse  him,  love  his, 
enemies,  (Matthew  5),  bear  his  brothers  burthen,  (Galatiansi 
6,7),  He  that  so  loves,  will  be  hospitable,  and  distribute  to 
the  necessities  of  the  saints  :  he  will,  if  it  be  possible,  have 
peace  with  all  men,  feed  his  enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be, 
athirst,  give  him  drink:  he  will  perform  those  seaven  workes  of 
mercy;  he  will  make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower  sortx 
'  rejoyce  with  them  that  rejoyce,  and  weep  with  them  that  weepx 
(Rom.  12)  ;  he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour,  be  courte-i 
pus  and  tender  hearted,  forgiving  others  for  Christ's  sake,  as 
Qod  forgave  him  (Eph.  4.  32) ;  he  will  be  like  minded 

a  Vcras  absolutas  hacc  parit  virtutes,  radix  omnium  rirtutum,  mens  et  spir/itus, 
*  Divino  calore  animos  incendit,  incensos  purgat,  purgatos  elcvat  ad  Deuni, 
Deum  placat,  hominem  Deo  conciliat.  Bernard.  «  I  lie  inhcit,  hie  perficit ;  ille 
deprimit,  hie  elevat ;  hie  Uanquillitatemj  ille  curas  parit ;  hie  vitam  rcctc  informal, 
^llc  deformat,  &c. 
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Phil.  2.  2),  of  one  judgement  :  le  humble,  meek,  long  suffer- 
™gi  (Colos.  3),  forbear,  forget,  and  forgive,  (12.  13.  23): 
and  what  he  doth,  shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and  not  to 
menj  be  pittifull  and  courteous  (l  Pet.  3),  seek  peace  and 
follow  it.  He  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word  and  toneue, 
but  in  deed  and  truth  (I  Joh.  3.  18) :  and  he  that  loves  God, 
Christ  will  love  him  that  is  begotten  of  him  (]  Joh.  5.  1.  &c.) 
Thus  should  we  willingly  do,  if  we  had  a  true  touch  of  this 
charity,  of  this  divine  love,  if  we  would  perform  this  which  we 
are  enjoyned,  forget  and  forgive,  and  compose  ourselves  to 
those  christian  lawes  of  love. 

»  O  foelix  hominum  genus, 
Si  vestros  animos  amor, 
Quo  caelum  regitur,  regat! 

Angelicall  soules  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  so 
loving,  how  might  we  triumph  over  the  divel,  and  have  ano- 
ther heaven  upon  earth ! 

But  this  we  cannot  do;  and,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
woes,  miseries,  discontent,  melancholy,  b  want  of  this  charity. 
We  do  invicem  angariare,  contemn,  insult,  vex,  torture, 
molest,  and  hold  one  anothers  noses  to  the  grindstone  hard, 
provoke,  rail,  scoffe,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse,  (hard- 
hearted, implacable,  malicious,  peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are) 
to  satisfle  our  lust  or  private  spleen,  for  ctoyes,  trifles,  and  im- 
pertinent occasions,  spend  our  selves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes, 
to  be  revenged  to  our  adversary,  to  ruine  him  and  his.  Tis  all 
our  study,  practice  and  business^  how  to  plot  mischiefe,  mine, 
countermine,  defend  and  offend,  ward  our  selves,  injure  others, 
hurt  all;  as  if  we  were  born  to  do  mischiefe,  and  that  with  such 
eargerness  and  bitterness,  with  such  rancour,  malice,  rage,  and 
fury,  we  prosecute  our  intended  designs,  that  neither  affinity 
or  consanguinity,  love  or  feare  of  God  or  men,  can  contain  us  : 
no  satisfaction,  no  composition,  will  be  accepted,  no  offices 
will  serve,  no  submission ;  though  he  shall,  upon  his  knees,  as 
Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucus  in  Homer,  acknowledging  his  errour, 
yeeld  himself  with  tears  in  his  eys,  beg  his  pardon,  we  will  not 
relent,  forgive,  or  forget,  till  we  have  confounded  him  and  his, 
rtnade  dice  of  his  bones,  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison, 
banish  his  friends,  followers,  et  omne  invisim  genus,  rooted 
Him  out,  and  all  his  posterity.  Monsters  of  men  as  we  are, 
dogs,  wolves,  d  lygers,  fiends,  incarnate  divels,  we  do  not 

•  Boethius,  lib.  2.  met.  8.  bDeliquium  patitur  caritas ;  odium  ejus  loco 

succedit.  Basil.  1.  ser.  de  instit.  mon.  •  Nodutn  in  scirpo  qusrentcs.  dHir- 

canaccjue  admoruut  ubera  tigres, 
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only  contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannize  our  selves,  but,  as  so 
many  fire-brands,  we  set  on,  and  animate  others  :  our  whole 
life  is  a  perpetual!  combat,  a  conflict,  a  set  battel,  a  snarling 
lit:  Eris  dea  is  setled  in  our  tents  :  a  Omnia  de  lite,  opposing 
wit  to  wit,  wealth  to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to 
fortunes,  friends  to  friends,  as  at  a  sea-fight,  we  turn  our 
broad  sides,  or  two  milstones  with  continual  attrition,  we  fire 
ourselves,  or  break  anothers  back,  and  both  are  ruined  and 
consumed  in  the  end.  Miserable  wretches  !  to  fat  and  in- 
rich  ourselves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it  :  Ouocumqve  modo 
rem  :  how  many  thousands  we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by 
whose  mine  and  downfall  we  arise,  whom  we  injure,  fatherless 
children,  widdows,  common  societies,  to  satisfie  our  own  pri- 
vate lust.  Though  we  have  myriades,  abundance  of  wealth  and 
treasure,  (pittiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in 
the  highest  degree)  and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in 
great  extremity,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  for  want  of  food, 
we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should  sweep 
the  ground  still,  than  cover  his  buttocks  ;  rather  spend  it  idlv, 
consume  it  with  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings, 
in  ryotous  apparel,  ingurgitate,  or  let  it  be  lost,  than  he  should 
have  part  of  it ;  b  rather  take  from  him  that  little  which  he 
hath,  than  relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  our  selves,  let 
others  make  use  of,  or  enjoy  it ;  part  with  nothing  while  we 
live,  and,  for  want  of  disposing  our  household,  and  setting 
things,  in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  ears  after  our 
death.  Poor  Lazarus  lyes  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few  cruras; 
he  only  seeks  chippings,  offals ;  let  him  rore  and  howl,  famish, 
and  eat  his  own  flesh  ;  he  respects  him  not.  A  poor  decayed 
kinsman  of  his  sets  upon  him  by  the  way  in  all  his  jollity,  and 
runs  begging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjuring  by  those  former 
l)onds  of  friendship,  alliance,  consanguinity,  &c.  unkle,  cosen 
brother,  father, 


—  —Per  ego  has  lacrymas,  dextramque  tuam,  te, 

Si  quidquam  de  te  merui,  fait  aut  tibi  quidquam 
Dulce  meuraj  miserere  mei. 

~  ' ■ 1  -  frmF  Wiflaf l> '  ''.'tiiits  -,«*<■'       ■  i  ~+  .  't  *  IP- 

Shew  some  pitty,  for  Christ's  sake;  pitty  a  sick  man,  an  old 
man,  &c.  he  cares  not,  ride  on  :  pretend  sickness,  inevitable 
loss  of  limbs,  goods,  plead  suretiship,  or  shipwrack,  fires, 
common  calamities,  shew  thy  wants  and  imperfections, 

"Heraclitus.  k  Si  in  gehennam  abit,  paupcrem  qui  non  alat  :  quiddeeo 

tm  qui  paupcrem  denudat  ?  Austin. 
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Et  si  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Oslrim, 
Credite,  non  ludo:  crudeles,  tollite  claudum: 

Swear,  protest,  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness,  qua** 

re  peregrinum  ;  thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater  ;  he  is 
not  touched  with  it :  pauper  ubiquc  jacel ;  ride  on,  he  takes 
no  notice  of  it.    Put  up  a  supplication  to  him  in  the  name  of 
"»  thousand  orphans,  an  hospital!,  a  spittle,  a  prison  ;  as  he 
goes  by,  they  cry  out  to  him  for  aid  ;   ride  on  ;  surdo  narras  } 
he  cares  not;  let  them  eat  stones,  devour  themselves  with  ver- 
mme,  rot  in  their  own  dung;  he  cares  not.    Shew  him  a  de- 
cayed haven,  a  bridge,  a  school,  a  fortification,  &c.  or  some 
publike  work  ;  ride  on  ;  good  your  worship,  your  honour,  for 
God's  sake,  your  countreys  sake;  ride  on.    But  shew  him  a 
roll  wherein  his  name  shall  be  registred  in  golden  letters,  and? 
commended  to  all  posterity,  his  arms  set  up,  with  his  devises 
to  be  seen,  then  pcradventure  he  will  stay  and  contribute;  or 
if  thou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satis- 
factory and  meritorious  workes,  or  perswade  him  by  this 
meanes  he  shall  save  his  soule  out  of  hell,  and  free  it  from  pur- 
gatory (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all  likelihood  he  will 
listen  and  stay ;  or  that  he  have  no  children,  no  near  kinsman, 
heir,  he  cares  for  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or 
^vhere  to  bestow  his  possessions  (for  carry  them  with  him  he 
cannot)  it  may  be  then  he  will  build;  some  school  or  hospital! 
in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to  pious  uses  after 
his  death.    For  I  dare  boldly  say,  vain  glory,  that  opinion  of 
merit,  and  this  enforced  necessity,  when  they  know  not  other- 
wise how  to  leave,  or  what  better  to  do  with  them,  is  the  main 
eause  of  most  of  our  good  workes.    I  will  not  urge  this  to  de- 
rogate from  any  mans  charitable  devotion,  or  bounty  in  this 
kinde,  to  censure  any  good  work  ;  no  doubt  there  be  many 
sanctified,  heroicall,  and  worthy  minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal, 
and  for  vertues  sake  (divine  spirits)  that  out  of  commiseration, 
and  pitty,  extend  their  liberality,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lyes, 
do  good  to  all  men,  cloath  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  comfort 
the  sick  and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive  injuries,  as 
true  charity  requires;  yet  most  part  there  is  simulatum  quid, 
a  deal  of  hypocrisie  in  this  kinde,  much  default  and  defect, 
a  Cosmus  Mediccs,  that  rich  citizen  of  Florence,  ingenuously 
confessed  to  a  near  friend  of  his,  that  would  know  of  him  why 
lie  built  so  many  publike  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  be- 
stowed so  liberally  on  schollars,  not  that  he  loved  learning  more 
than  others,  but  to  b eternize  his  own  name,  to  be  immortall  by 

■  Jovius,  vita  ejus.  '  k  Immortalitntem,  bencficio  liternnim  immoitali,  glo* 

r'msa  cjuadam  cupiditatc  concupivit.    Quod  cives  qmbu«  bcncfcci$s*t  ^crituri, 
juocnia  ruilura,  etsi  le^io  suinptu  asdificata,  non  librit 
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the  benefit  of  schollars  ;  for,  when  his  friends  were  dead,  walls 
decayed,  and  all  inscriptions  gone,  bookes  would  remain  to  the 
worlds  end.  The  lanthorn  in  "Athens  was  built  by  Xeno- 
cles,  the  theater  by  Pericles,,  the  famous  port  Pynreus  by 
Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pantheon  by  Ca!- 
licratidas :  but  these  brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and 
ruined  long  since,  their  builders  names  alone  flourish  by  medi- 
ation of  writers.  And,  as  bhe  said  of  that  Marian  oke,  now 
cut  down  and  dead,  nullius  agricolce  manu  ■  cult  a  slirps  iam 
diuturna,  quam  qncs  po'etce  versu  seminari  potest,  no  plant  can 
grow  so  long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  sata,  set  and  manured  byy 
those  ever-living  wits.  cAllon  Baccuth,  that  weeping  oke, 
under  which  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse  dyed,  and  was  burvcd, 
may  not  survive  the  memory  of  such  everlasting  monuments. 
Vainglory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was  the  cause  effici- 
ent, and  to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  fame,  Cosmus  sole  in- 
tent, so  to  do  good,  that  all  the  world  might  take  notice  of  it. 
Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  charity  of  our  times,  such  our 
benefactors,  Maecenases  and  patrons.  Shew  me,  amongst  so 
many  myriades,  a  truly  devout,  aright,  honest,  upright,  meek, 
humble,  a  patient,  innocuous,  innocent,  a  mercifull,  a  loving, 
a  charitabje  man  ! 

<*  Probus  qnis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ? 

£he\v  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua  ! 

Die  mihi,  Musa,  virura—  


shew  a  vertuous  woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neighbour, 
a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a  true  friend,  Sec.  Crows 
in  Africk  are  not  so  scant.  He  that  shall  examine  this 
eiron  age  wherein  we  live,  where  love  is  cold,  et  jam  terras 
Asiraio,  rcliquit,  Justice  fled  with  her  assistants,  vertue  ex- 
pelled, 

 Justitias  soror, 

Incorrupta  fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  Divel  is  loose,  and 
sec  one  man  vilify  and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an 
innocent,  or  a  block,  oppress,  tyrannise,  prey  upon,  torture 
him,  vex,  gall,  torment  and  crucifie  him,  starve  him,  where  is 
charity  ?  He  that  shall  see  men  f  swear  and  forswear,  lVe  and 
bear  false  witness,  to  advantage  themselves,  prejudice  others, 
hazard  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to  be  revenged  on  their 
enemies,  men  so  unspeakable  in  their  lusts,  unnatural]  in  malice, 

'Plutarch.  Pericles.  *TuIlius,  lib.  1.  de  legihns,  «  Gen.  35.  8. 

Hor.  «  Durum  genus  sumqs.  rTun.  pro  R()SC>  Mentiri  V1S 

mea  t  ego  vero  cupidc  etUbeliter  mentiar  tua  caussa  ;  et  si  quando  me  vis  f,ejcrarc, 
ut  paullulum  tu  compendii  facias^  paratum  fore  scito.  * 
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such  bloody  designments,  Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  re- 
nouncing, &c.  may  well  ask  where  is  charity  ?  He  that  shall 
observe  so  many  lawsutes,  such  endless  contentions,  such  plot- 
ting, undermining,  so  much  mony  spent  with  such  eagerness 
and  fury,  every  man  lor  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  Divel  tor  all ; 
so  many  distressed  soules,  such  lamentable  complaints,  so  many 
factions,  conspiracies,  seditions,  oppressions,  abuses,  in- 
juries, such  grudging,  repining,  discontent,  so  much  emula- 
tion, envy,  so  many  brawls,  quarrels,  monomachies,  &c.  may 
well  require  what  is  become  of  charity  ?  when  we  see  and  read 
of  such  cruell  wars,  tumults,  uprores,  bloody  battels,  so  many 
amcn  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  &c.  (tor  what  else  is  the 
subject  of  all  our  stories  almost,  but  bills,  bows  and  guns  ?)  so 
many  murders  and  massacres,  See.  where  is  charity  ?  Or  see 
men  wholly  devote  to  God,  churchmen,  professed  divines,  holy 
men,  b  to  make  the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel  the  trumpet  of  war, 
a  company  of  hell-born  Jesuites,  and  fiery-spirited  fryers, 
facem  prceferre  to  all  seditions  ;  as  so  many  firebrands  set  all 
the  world  by  the  ears  (I  say  nothing  of  their  contentious  and 
rayling  bookes,  whole  ages  spent  in  writing  one  against  another, 
and  that  with  such  virulency  and  bitterness,  Bionceis  sermonibus 
et  sale  nigroj,  and  by  their  bloody  inquisitions,  that  in  thirty, 
yeares,  Bale  saith,  consumed  39  princes,  148  earls,  235  barons, 
14755  commons ;  worse  than  those  ten  persecutions,  may 
justly  doubt  where  is  charity?  Obsecro  vos,  yuales  hi  demum 
Christiani  !  Are  these  Christians  ?  I  beseech  you  tell  me.  He 
that  shall  observe  and  see  these  things,  may  say  to  them  as 
Cato  to  Caesar,  credo,  quce  de  inferis  dicuntur,  falsa  existimas ; 
sure  I  think  thou  art  of  opinion  there  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell. 
Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeal,  make  what  shews  they  will, 
give  alms,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons;  if  we  may  guess 
at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  they  are  no  better  than  hypocrites, 
epicures,  atheists  ;  with  the  cfool,  in  their  hearts  they  say 
there  is  no  God.  'Tis  no  marvail  then,  if,  being  so  uncharit- 
able, hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we  have  so  frequent  and  so  many 
discontents,  such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pangs,  mu- 
tuali  discords,  all  in  a  combustion,  often  complaints,  so  common 
grievances,  generall  mischiefes,  si  tant.ee  in  terris  tragoedice, 
quibus  labefactatur  et  misere  laceralur  humanum  genus,  so 
many  pestilences,  wars,  uprores,  losses,  deluges,  fires,  inunda- 
tions, God's  vengeance  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  not 
upon  us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so  respect- 
less  of  God,  and  our  neighbours,  and,  by  our  crying  sins  pulf 

•  Gallimna,  in  Treb.  Pollio,  lace*a,  occide,  mea  mentc  irascere.  Rabie  jecur 
jneendente  fcruntur  Pnccipites.  Vopiscus,  of  Aurelian.  Tantum  fudit  sanguinis* 
quantum  quis  vini  potavit.  b Evangclii  tubam  belli  tubam  faciunt;  ia 

pulpitis  paccm,  in  colloquiis  bcllum  suadent.  5  Psal,  14.  1. 
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these  miseries  upon  our  own  heads.  Nay  more,  'tis  justly  to 
be  feared,  which  aJosephus  once  said  of  his  countreymen 
Jewes,  If  the  Romans  had  not  come  when  they  did,  to  sack 
their  city,  surely  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earth- 
quake, deluge,  or  fired  from  heaven,  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  : 
their  desperate  malice,  wickedness  and  peevishness  was  such. 
5Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  we  continue  these  wretched  wayes,  we 
may  look  for  the  like  heavy  visitations  to  come  upon  us.  If 
we  had  any  sense  or  feeling  pf  these  things,  surely  we  should 
not  go  on  as  we  do,  in  such  irregular  courses,  practise  all  man- 
ner of  impieties ;  our  whole  carriage  would  not  be  so  averse 
from  God.  If  a  man  would  but  consider,  when,  he  is  in  the 
midst  and  fall  career  of  such  prodigious  and  uncharitable  ac- 
tions, how  displeasing  they  are  in  God's  sight,  how  noxious; 
to  himself,  as  Solomon  told  Joab  (1  King.  2);  the  Lord  shall 
bring  this  blood  upon  their  heads  (Prov.  1.  27)  ;  suddain  de- 
solation and  destruction  shall  come,  like  a  whirlwinde,  upon 
them:  affliction,  anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall  be 
given  him  (Isa.  3.  11,  &c.)  they  shall  fall  into  the  pit  they 
have  digged  for  others  :  and  when  they  are  scraping,  tyran- 
nizing, getting,  wallowing  in  their  wealth, — this  night,  Ofool, 
I  will  take  away  thy  soule — what  a  severe  account  they  must 
make;  and  how  bgracious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man 
is  in  God's  eys  ;  haurit  sibi  gratiam  :  (Matth.  5.  7.)  blessed 
are  the  mercifull;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy:  he  that  Iendeth 
to  the  poor,  gives  to  God  ;  and  how  it  shall  be  restored  to  them 
again  ;  how,  by  their  patience  and  long  suffering,  they  shall 
heap  coles  on  their  enemies  heads  (Rom.  12) ;  and  he  that  fol- 
loweth  after  righteousness  and  mercy,  shall finde  righteousness 
and  glory ; — surely  they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their 
unnaturall,  inordinate  affections,  agree  amongst  themselves 
abstain  from  doing  evil,  amend  their  lives,  and  learn  to  do  well. 
Behold,  how  comely  and  good  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  live 
together  in  c  union:  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  &c.  How 
odious  to  contend  one  with  the  other  !  d  Miseri  quid  luctatiun- 
culis  hisce  volumusP  ecce  mors  supra  caput  est,'  et  supremum 
illud  tribunal,  ubi  et  dicta  et  facta  ?wstra  examinanda  sunt. 
Sapiamus  !  Why  do  we  contend  and  vex  one  another  ?  behold' 
death  isover  our  heads;  and  we  must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all 
our  uncharitablewords  and  actions:  think  upon  it;  and  be  wise ! 

•  De  bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  6.  c.  16.  Puto,  si  Roman!  contra  nos  venire  tardassenc 
aut  hiatu  terras  devorandam  fuisse  civitatem,  aut  diluvio  perituram,  aut  fiilmina  at 
£>odoma,  cum  incendio  passuram,  ob  desoeratum  populi.  &c.  b  Bcrefacic 

anim*  sua:  vir  misericors.  'Concordia  magna  rc»  crcscunt:  ducor'dia 

Maxima  dilabuntur.  d  Lipsius.  '  7^' 
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llcroLcalt  love  causing  Melancholy .    His  Pedegree,  Power, 

and  Extent. 

IN  the  precedent  section,  mention  was  made,  amongst  other 
pleasant  objects,  of  this  comeliness  and  beauty,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  women,  that  causeth  heroicall  or  love-melancholy, 
and  is  more  eminent  above  the  resi,  and  properly  called  love. 
The  part  affected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called  he- 
roicall, ^because  commonly  gallants,  noblemen,  and  the  most 
generous  spirits,  are  possessed  with  it.    His  power  and  extent 
is  very  large;  aand,  in  that  twofold  division  of  love,  and 
btbose  two  Veneres  which  Plato  and  some  others  make 
mention  of,  it  is  most  eminent,  and  xaT  ttfixw  called  Venus,  as 
I  have  said,  or  Love  it  self.    Which  although  it  be  denomi- 
nated from  men,  and  most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and 
shews  it  self  in  vegetall  and  sensible  creatures,  those  incorpo- 
reall  substances  (as  shall  be  specified),  and  hath  a  large  domi- 
nion of  soveraignty  over  them.    His  pedegree  is  very  ancient, 
derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  cPhae'drus  con- 
tends, and  his  dparentage  of  such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could 
ever  finde  it  out.    Hesiod  makes  cTerra  and  Chaos  to  be  Loves 
parents,  before  the  Gods  were  born  : 

Ante  deos  omnes,  primum  generavit  Amorem. 

Some  think  it  is  the  self  same  fire  Prometheus  fetched  from 
heaven.  Plutarch  (amalor.  libelloj  will  have  love  to  be  the 
son  of  Iris  and  Favonius  5  but  Socrates,  in  that  pleasant  dia- 
logue of  Plato,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak  of  love,  (of 
which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician,  magniloquus  Agatho, 
that  chanter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion)  in  a  poetical! 
strain,  telleth  this  tale— When  Venus  was  born,  all  the  Gods 
v;ere  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  amongst  the  rest,  f  Porus,  the 
God  of  bounty  and  wealth.  Penia,  or  Poverty  came  a  begging 
;o  the  door  ;  Porus,  well  whitled  with  Nectar,  (for  there  was 
no  wine  in  those  dayes)  walking  in  Jupiter's  garden,  in  a  bowr 
met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom 
was  born  Love  j  and,  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus  birth- 

•Mcmb  1  Subs  2  *  Amor  et  aihicltia.  c  Phxdrus,  orat.  in  laudem 

amoris,  p'latonU  conviyio.  4  Vide  Boccas  de  Genial,  dcorum.  *  Sac 

tha  oxur»l  in  Plut.  of  that  fiQion.  »  AAwntne  Deus. 
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day,  Venus  still  attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  m 
a  Ficinus.  Another  tale  is  there  borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes— 
bIn  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four  arms  and  four 
feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  they  compared  themselves  with 
the  gods,  were  parted  into  halves  ;  and  now  peradventure  by 
lovethey  hope  to  be  united  again,  and  made  one.  Otherwise 

thus,  c Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and  bid  them  ask  what  they 

would,  and  they  should  have  it;  but  they  made  answecr  0  Tut* 
tane,faber  Deorurti,  &c.  0  Vulcan^  the  Gods  great  smithy 
we  beseech  thee  to  work  us  anew  in  thy  furnace,  and  of  t  wo 
make  us  one  ;  which  he  presently  did  ;  and  ever  since  true  lo^ 
vers  are  either  all  one,  or  etse  desire  to  be  united.  Many  such 
tales  you  will  finde  in  Leon  Hebreus,  dial.  3.  and  their  moral 
to  them.  The  reason  why  Love  was  still  painted  yong,  (as 
Phornutus' d  and  others  will e)  is  because  yong  men  are  most 
apt  to  love,  soft,  [aire,  and  fat,  because^  such  folkes  are  soonest 
taken :  naked,  because  atl  true  affection  is  simple  and  open  : 
he  smiles,  because  merry  and  given  to  delights:  hath  a  quiver, 
to  shew  his  power,  none  can  escape :  is  blind,  because  he  sees 
not  where  he  strikes,  whom  he  hits,  &c.  His  power  and  so- 
veraignty  is  expressed  by  f  the  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a 
God,  and  a  great  commanding  God,  above  Jupiter  himself; 
Magnus  Dcemon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the  strongest  and  merriest 
of  all  the  gods  according  to  Alcinous  and  eAthenaeus.  Amor 
virorum  rex  et  deum,  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods,  and  go- 
vernour  of  men;  for  we  must  all  do  homage  to  him,  keep  ai\ 
holy-day  For  his  deity,  adore  in  his  temples,  worship  his  image, 
(numen  enim  hoc  non  est  nudum  nomenj  and  sacrifice  to  hi* 
altar,  that  conquers  all,  hand  rules  all :  1 

'Mallem  cum  leone,  cervo,  et  apro  iEtolico, 
Cum  Antaeo  et  Stymphalicis  avibus  luctari, 
Quam  cum  amore  

I  had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  gyants,  than, 
with  love  ;  he  is  so  powerfull,  enforceth  all  to  pay  tribute  to 
him,  domineers  over  all,  and  can  make  mad  and  sober  whom  he 
list;  insomuch  that  Caecilius,  in  Tullie'sTusculanes,  holds  him 

•Cap.  7.  Comment,  in  Plat,  convivium,  b  See  more  in  Valesius,  lib  3. 

cont.  med.  et  cont.  13.  e  Vives,  3.  de  anima  :  Oramus  te  ut  tuis  artibus  et 

camini*  nos  refingas,  et  ex  duobus  unum  facias;  quod  et  fecit,  et  exinde  amatorts 
unurn  sunt,  et  unum  esse  petunt.  i  See  more  in  Totalis  Comes, 

Imagin.  Deortim.  Philojtratus  de  Imagifi^Bus.,  Lilius  Giraldus,  Syntaff.  de  diii. 
Phornutus,  &c.  'Juvenis  pingitur  quod,  amoie  plerumque  juVene*  ca- 

piuntur;  sic  et  mollis,  formosus,  nudus,  quod  simplex  et  apertus  hie  affecUis  - 
ridet  quod  oble&amentum  pre  se  ferat ;  cum  pharetrS,  &c.  f  A  petty  Pope' 

claves  habet  superorum  et  inferorum,  as  Orpheus,  &c.  s  Lib.  18,  cap.  fl 

Dipnosoph.       >>  Rcgnat,  et  iu  superos  jus  habet  iUe  dcos.  Ovid.       '  PJau\us.' '  " 
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to  be  no  better  than  a  fool  or  an  ideot,  that  doth  not  acknow- 
ledge Love  to  be  a  great  god. 

"Cui  in  manu  sit  quem  esse  dementem  velif 
Quem  sapere,  quem  in  morbum  injici,  &c. 

that  can  make  sick  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  and  Ste- 
sichorus  were  bolh  made  blind,  if  you  will  beleeve  bLeon  He- 
brcus,  for  speaking  against  his  godhead  :  and  though  Aristo- 
phanes degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  •scornfully  rejected 
from  the  councill  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides, 
that  he  might  come  no  more  amongst  them,  and,  to  his  farther 
disgrace,  banished  heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to  dwell  on 
earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  d  power,  majesty,  omnipotency,  and 
dominion,  that  no  creature  can  withstand  him. 

'Imperat  Cupido  etiam  diis  pro  arbitrio, 
Et  ipsum  arcere  ne  armipotens  potest  Jupiter. 

He  is  more  than  quarter-master  with  the  gods, 

 Tenet 

Thetide  aequor,  umbras  iEaco,  caelum  Jove  : 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession,  as  dominion.  Jupiter  him- 
selfwas  turned  into  a  satyr,  shepherd,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden 
showr,  and  what  not,  for  love ;  that,  as  fLucian's  Juno  right 
well  objected  to  him,  Indus  amoris  tu  es}  thou  art  Cupids 
whirlegigg:  how  did  he  insult  over  all  the  other  gods,  Mars, 
Neptune,  Pan,  Mercurie,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest  ?  5  Lucian 
brings  in  Jupiter  complaining  of  Cupid,  that  he  could  not  be 
quiet  for  him;  and  the  Moon  lamenting  that  she  was  so  im- 
potently  besotted  on  Endymion;  even  Venus  her  self  confess- 
ing as  much,  how  rudely  and  in  what  sort  her  own  son  Cupid 
had  used  her,  being  his  h  mother,  now  drawing  her  to  mount 
Ida,  for  the  love  of  that  Trojan  Aiichises, now  to  Lib  anus  for 
that  Assyrian  youths  sake.  And,  although  she  threatened  to- 
break  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  clip  his  wings, '  and  whipped  him 
besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  pant  op  hie,  yet  all  iveuld 
not  serve ;  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly,  That  monster 
conquering  Hercules  was  tamed  by  him  : 

Quem  non  raille  ferae,  quem  non  Stheneleius  hostis, 
Ncc  potuit  Juno  vincere,  vicit  Amor. 

*  Setden.  proleg.  3.  cap.  de  dii*  Syris.  k  Dial.  3.  'A  concilio 

Denrum  reje&us,  ct,  ad  majorem  ejus  ignominiam,  Sec.  d  Fulmine  conci- 

tatior.  'Sophocles.       r  Tom.  4.       «  Dial,  deorum,  Tom.  3.  hQuippe 

ti'Dtrem  ipsiusquihus  modis  me  afficit,  nunc  in  Idam  adigeas  Anchisas  caussa,  &c* 
*  Jampridem  et  ptagasipsi  in  natc*.  incussi  saudalio* 
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Whom  neither  beasts  nor  enemies  could  tame, 
Nor  Juno's  might  subdue,  Love  quell'd  the  same. 

Your  bravest  souldicrs  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated 
with  it,  '<xubi  mulieribus  blanditiis  permit  tunt  se,  et  inquinan- 
tur  amplexibus.i  Apollo  that  took  upon  him  to  cure  all  dis- 
eases, bcould  not  help  himself  of  this;  and  therefore  So- 
crates calls  Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a 
chariot,  whom  Petrarch  imitates  in  his  triumph  of  Love,  and 
Fracastorius  in  an  elegant  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid 
riding,  Mars  and  Apollo  following  his  chariot,  Psyche  weep- 
ing, &c. 

'  In  vegetall  creatures  what  soveraignty  Love  hath,  by  many 
pregnant  proofs  and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved,  especi- 
ally of  palm  trees,  which  are  both  he  and  she,  and  express  not 
a  sympathy  but  a  love-passion,  as  by  many  observations  hath 
been  confirmed. 

*  Vivunt  in  venerem  frondes,  omnisque  vicissim 
Fcelix  arbor  amat,  nutant  et  mutua  palmse 
Fcedera,  populeo  suspirat  populus  ictu, 
Et  Platano  Platanus,  alnoque  assibilat  alnus. 

Constantine  de  Agric.  lib.  10.  cap,  4.  gives  an  instance  out 
of  Florentius  his  Georgicks,  of  a  palm  tree  that  loved  most 
fervently,  e  and  would  not  be  comforted  unlill  such  time  her 
love  applyed  himself  unto  her ;  you  might  see  the  two  trees 
bend,  and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to  em- 
brace and  kiss  each  other  :  they  will  give  manifest  signs  of 
mutuall  love.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  lib.  24.  reports  that 
they  marry  one  another,  and  fall  in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight; 
and  when  the  winde  brings  the  smell  to  them,  they  are  mar- 
vailously  affected.  Philostratus  in  Irnaginibus,  observes  as 
much,  and  Galen  (lib.  6.  de  locis  affectis  cap.  5. J  they  will  be 
sick  for  love,  ready  to  dye  and  pine  "away ;  which  the  husband- 
men perceiving,  saith  f  Constantine,  stroke  many  palms  that 
grow  together,  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that  is  enamour- 
ed, they  carry  kisses  from  the  one  to  the  other :  or  tying  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will 
make  them  both  flourish  and  prosper  a  great  deal  better: 
•  which  are  enamoured,  they  can  perceive  by  the  bending  of 
houghs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.    If  any  man  think 

•  Altopilus.  fob  79.  *  Ni.liis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis.  «  Plutarch 

in  Amatono.  D.ftator  quo  creato  cessant  reliqui  magistrates.  *  Claudian' 

desenp.  vcner.  aulx-.  •  Ncque  prius  in  iis  desiderium  cessat  dum  dejcclus  qon- 
soletur;  v.dereenm,  est  .psam  arborcm  incurvatam,  ultro  ramis  ab  utrisque  vicissim 
•id  osculum  exporreftis.  Manifest*  dant  mutui  dcsiderii  signa.  r  Multas  palmas 

cont.ngens  qu*  simul  crescunt,  rursusque  ad  amantcm  regrediens,  eamquc  manu 
.,  g,ns,  quasi  osculum  mutuo  mininrare  vidctur,  ct  expediti  concubitus  gratiam 
respicit;  aman?uUr:&c:Cr°  [***™*  et  ad  illam 

Vol.  II.  O 
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this  which  t  say,  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two 
palm  trees  m  Italy,  the  male  growing  at  Brundusium,  the  fe- 
male at  Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an  excellent 
poem,  sometimes  tutour  to  Alphonsus  junior,  king  of  Naples 
his  secretary  of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher)  which  were  bar- 
ren and  so  continued  a  long  time,  till  they  came  to  see  one 
another  growing  up  higher,  though  many  stadiums  asunder. 
Pienus  m  his  Hieroglyphicks,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus 
(Mcmb.  3.  tract,  de  papyroj  cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a* 
truth.  See  more  in  Salmuth  (Comment,  in  Pancirol.  de  Nova 
repert.  Tit.  1 .  de  novoorbej  Mizaldus  Arcanorum  lib.  2.  Sands 
Voyages,  lib.Q.fol.  103.  &c. 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegetalls,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible 
creatures,  how  much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  ia 
them. 

1  Orane  adeo  genus  in  terris  hominumque  ferarum, 
Et  genus  aequoreum,  pecudes,  pictaeque  volucres 
In  furias  ignemque  ruunt ;  amor  omnibus  idem. 

All  kinde  of  creatures  in  the  earth, 

And  fishes  of. the  sea, 
And  painted  birds  do  rage  alike  j 

This  love  bears  equal  sway. 

kHic  Deus  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat. 

Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us,  how  vio- 
lently bruit  beasts  are  carryed  away  with  this  passion,  horstfs 
above  the  rest, 

 furor  est  insignis  equarum. 


Cupid,  in  Lucian,  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  he  was  now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on 
their  backs,  hold  them  ly  the  mane,  and  ride  them  about  like 
horses,  and  they  would  fawn  upon  him  with  their  tails.  Bulls, 
bears  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kinde,  they  kill  one  ano- 
ther: but  especially  cocks,  d  lions,  and  harts,  which  are  so 
fierce,  that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a  mile  off,  saith 
e  Turbervile,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  compel  them 
to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their  places ; 
*nd  when  one  hath  driven  his  corrivall  away,  he  raiseth  his 
rtose  up  into  the  ayr,  and  looks  aloft,  as  though  hegave  thanks 
to  nature,  which  affords  him  such  great  delight.    How  birds 

*  Virg.  3.  Georg.  b  Propcrtius.  c  Dial,  deorum.  Confide  mater,  lconibu* 
ipvis  familiaris  jam  la&us  sum,  et  saspe  conscendi  eorum  terga  et  apprchendi  jubas; 
equorum  more  insidens  cos  agito,  ct  illi  mihi  caudis  ad  blandiunttir.  d  Lcones 

pr.i-  amorc  furunt,  Plin.  I.  8.  c.  16.  Arist.  1.  G.  hist,  animal.  e  Cap.  17.  of  his 
Iiookof.  hunting. 
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are  affected  in  this  kinde,  appears  out  of  Aristotle  ;  he  will  have 
them  to  sinjr  ob  fiituram  venerem,  for  joy,  or  in  hope,  of  their 
venery  which  is  to  come. 

4  iEerise  primum  volucres  te  Diva,  tuumque 
Significant  initum,  perculsa;  corda  tua  vi. 

Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean,  if  b  Gomesius's  au- 
thority may  be  taken,  and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them  : 
Peter  Gellius,  (lib.  10.  de hist,  animal.)  tells  wonders  of  atriton 
in  Epirus :  there  was  a  well  not  far  from  the  shore,  where  the 
countrey  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  c  tritons,  stupri  causa, 
would  set  upon  them,  and  carry  them  to  sea,  and  there  drown 
them,  if  they  would  not  yeeld I;  so  love  tyrannizeth  in  dumb 
creatures.  Yet  this  is  natural!,  for  one  beast  to  dote  upon 
another  of  the  same  kinde  j  but  what  strange  fury  is  that,  when 
a  beast  shall  dote  upon  a  man  ?  Saxo  Grammaticus  lib.  10. 
Dav.  hist,  hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loved  a  woman,  kept  her 
in  his  den  a  long  time,  and  begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose 
loyns  proceeded  many  northern  kings  :  this  is  the  originall, 
belike,  of  that  common  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson:  JElian, 
Pliny,  Peter  Gellius  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  peacock  in 
Lucadia  loved  a  maid,  and  when  she  dyed,  the  peacock  pined. 
d  A  dolphin  loved  a  hoy  called  Hernias,  and  when  he  dyed,  the 
Jish  came  upon  land,  and  so  perished.  The  like  adds  Gellius 
lib.  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  JEgypt.  lib.  15.  a  dolphin  at 
Puteoli  loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on 
his  back,  and  carry  him  about,  "and  when  by  sickness  the 
child  was  taken  away,  the  dolphin  dyed.  f  Every  book  is  full 
(saith  Busbequius,  the  emperours  oratour  with  the  Grand 
Senior,  not  long  since  ep.  3.  legal.  Turc.J  and  yeelds  such  in- 
stances, to  beleeve  which  I  was  alwayes  afraid,  least  I  should  be 
thought  to  give  credit  to  fables,  untill  I  saw  a  lynx  which  I  had 
from  Assyria,  so  affected  towards  one  of  my  men,  that  it  can- 
not be  denyed,  but  that  he  was  in  love  with  him.  Wlien  my 
man  was  present,  the  beast  would  use  many  notable  entisements, 
and  pleasant  motions,  and  when  he  was  going,  hold  him  back, 
and  look  after  him  when  he  was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence, 
hut  most  jocund  when  he  returned:  and  when  my  man  went 

•  Lucretius.  ««  De  sale  lib.  I,  c.  21.    Pisces  ob  amorem  marcescunt,  palles- 

cunt,  &c.  *  Hauriendae  aquae  causa  venientes  ex  insidiis  a  tritone  com- 

prehensae,  &c.  d  Plin.  1.  10.  c.  5.  Cjuumqueaborta  tempestate  periisset  Her- 

nias, in  sicco  piscis  expiravit.  «  Postquam  puer  morbo  abiit,  et  ipse  delphi- 

nus  periit.  _  fPleni  sunt  libri  quibus  ferae  in  homines  inflammatze  fuerunt,  in 
quibus  ego  quidem  semper  assensum  sustinui,  veritus  'ne  fabulosa  credercm ; 
Donee  vidi  lyncem  quem  habui  ab  Assyria,  sic  affe&um  erga  unum  de  meis  ho- 
minibus,  &c. 
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from  me,  the  least  expressed  his  love  with  continuall  sickness, 
and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  dayes,  dyed.  Such 
another  story  he  hath,  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a 
Spaniard,  that  would  walk  any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence seek  about  for  him,  make  a  noysc  that  he  might  hear  her, 
and  knock  at  his  door,  a  and  when  he  took  his  last  farewell, 
famished  herself.  Such  pretty  pranks  can  love  play  with  birds, 
fishes,  beasts  i 

(bCoelestis  aetheris,  pontic  terrae  claves  habet  Venus, 
Solaque  istorum  omnium  imperium  obtinet.) 

and  if  all  be  certain,  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits 
of  the  ayr,  and  divels  of  hell  themselves,  who  are  as  much 
enamoured  and  dote  (if  I  may  use  that  word)  as  any  other 
creatures  whatsoever.    For  if  those  stories  be  true,  that  are 
written  of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphs,  lascivious  faunes, 
satyrs,  and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  divels ;  those 
lascivious  telchines,  of  whom  the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables-; 
or  those  familiar  meetings  in  our  dayes,  and  company  of 
witches  and  divels,  there  is  some  probability  for  it.    I  know 
{hat  Biarmannus,  Wierus  (lib.  3.  cap.  19.  et  24.J  and  some 
others,  stoutly  denye  it,  that  the  divel  hath  any  carnall  copula- 
tion with  women   that  the  divel  takes  no  pleasure  in  such  facts ; 
ihey  be  mcer  phantasies,  all  such  relations  of  incubi,  succubi, 
.lyes  and  tales;  but  Austin,  (lib.  15.  de  civit.  DeiJ  doth  ac- 
knowledge it:  Erastus  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his 
.  colleagues,  &c.  cZanehius  (cap.   16.  lib.  4.  deeper.  DeiJ 
Dandinus  (in  Arist.  deAnimd  lib.  2.  Text.  29.  com.  30.J  Bodine 
(lib.  2.  cap.  7. J  and  Paracelsus  (a  great  champion  of  this  teneut 
amongst  the  rest),  which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by 
many  testimonies,  proofs  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector 
Boethius  in  his  Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such  ex- 
amples, which  Cardan  confirms  out  of  him,  lib,  16.  cap.  43. 
of  such  as  have  had  familiar  company  many  yearcs  with  them, 
and  that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women.    Philostratus,  in  hm 
fourth  book  de  vita  Apollonii,  hath  a  memorable  instance  in 
this  kinde,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lyciu.s,  a 
yono-  man  25  veares  of  age,  that  going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and 
Corinth,  met  such  a  phantasme  in  the  habit  of  a  faire  gentle- 
woman, which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carryed  him  home  to 
her  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a 
Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  *hc  should 

»  Desickriym  suum  testatus  post  incdiam  aliquot  dierum  intcriit.  *  Or- 

pheus hymno  Ven.  *  Qui  ha:c  in  atra:  bilis  aut  imaginations  vim  referre 

conati  sunt,  nihil  faciunt.  d  Cantantem  audics  ct  vinum  bibes,  quale  antca 

iiunquam  bibisti;  tc  rivalis  turbabit  nullusj  pulcbia  autcra  yulchro  contcute  vivaro, 
ct  uioriar. 
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hear  her  sing  and  play,  mid  drink  such  wine  as  never  any 
drank,  and  no  man  should  molest  him  ;  hut  she  being  f  aire  and 
lovely,  would  live  and  dye  with  hjum>  that  was  /aire  and  lovely 
to  I'ehold.    The  yong  mean,  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid 
and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this  of 
love,  tarryed  with  her  a  while  to  his  great  content,  and  at  last 
marryed  her,  to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came 
Apollonius;  who,  by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out 
to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia;  and  that  all  her  furniture  was  like 
Tantalus  gold,  described  by  Homer,  no  substance,  but  meer 
illusions.    When  she  saw  her  self  descried,  she  wept,  and  de- 
sired Apollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and 
thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in 
an  instant :  amany  thousands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it 
was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece.    Sabine,  in  his  comment  on 
the  10th  of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  tel- 
leth  us  of  a  gentleman  of  Bavaria,  that,  for  many  monelhs  to- 
gether, bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife  ;  at  length  the  divel 
in  her  habit  came  and  comforted  him ;  and  told  him,  because 
he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she  would  come  and  live 
with  him  again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new  marryed, 
never  swear  and  blaspheme  as  he  used  formerly  to  do;  for  if 
he  did,  she  should  be  gone:  hhe  vowed  it,  marryed,  and  lived 
with  her  ;  she  brought  him  children,  and  governed  his  house, 
hut  ivas  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued,  till  one  day  fall- 
ing out  with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing  ;  she  vanished  thereupon, 
and  was  never  after  seen.    QThis  I  have  heard,  saith  Sabine, 
from  persons  of  good  credit,  which  told  me,  that  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty,  to  the  duke  of  Saxony. 
One  more  I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  annum  1058,  an 
honest  historian  of  our  nation  ;  because  he  telleth  it  so  con- 
fidently, as  a  thing,  in  those  dayes  talked  of,  all  over  Europe  : 
A  yong  gentleman  of  Rome,  the  same  day  that  he  was  mar- 
ryed, after  dinner  with  the  bride  and  his  friends,  went  a  walk- 
ing into  the  fields;  and  towards  evening,  to  the  tennis-court 
to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon  the 
finger  of  Venus  statua,  which  was  thereby,  made  in  brass; 
after  he  had  sufficiently  played,  and  now  made  an  ena1  of  his 
sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  Venus  had  bowed  Jier 
finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off.    Whereupon  loth  to 
make  his  company  tarrry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending  to 
fetch  it  the  next  day,  or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went 
thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed,    In  the  night,  when  he  should 

»Multi  fadum  hoc  cognovere,  quod  in  media  Grxcia  gestum  sit.  b  Rem 

ciuans  domesticam,  ut  ante,  pepcrit  aliquot  libcros,  semper  tamen  tri'stis  et  pallida. 
?  Ha;c  audwi  a  nmltis  fide  di-nis,  qui  asscvexabant  ducem  Bavaria;  eadem  retulissc 
qua  Saxonix  pro  veiis,  [  •  "> 
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come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps  between  him 
and  his  wife,  (unseen  or  felt  of  her)  and  told  him  that  she  was 
his  wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto  her  by  that  ring* 
which  he  put  upon  her  finger  :  she  troubled  him  for  some  fof- 
lowing  nights.    He  not  knowing  how  to  help  himself,  made 
his  moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a  learned  magician  in  those  dayes, 
who  gave  him  a  letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  night, 
In  such  a  cross  way,  at  the  towns  end,  where  old  Saturn  would 
pass  by,  with  his  associates,  in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did, 
deliver  that  script,  with  his  own  hands  to  Saturn  himself;  the 
yong  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it ;  and  when  the 
old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before 
him,  and  commanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith 
she  did  ;  and  so  the  gentleman  was  freed.    Many  such  stories 
I findeinseverall  a authors,  to  confirm  this  which  I  have  said; 
as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of  Philinium  and  Ma- 
chates  in  bPhlegon's  Tract  de  rebus  mirab'dibus ;  and  though 
many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lac- 
tantius  lib.  14.  cap.  15.    cGod  sent  angels  to  the  tuition  of 
men;  but  whilest  they  lived  amongst  71s,  that  mischievous  all- 
commander  of  the  earth,  and  hot  in  lust,  entised  them  by  little 
and  little,  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them  with  the  company  of 
women  :  and  Anaxagoras  de  resurrect.    d  Many  of  those  spiri- 
tuall  bodies,  overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  failed,  of 
whom  those  were  born,  ive  callgyants.  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Sulpitius  Severus,  Eusebius,  &c.  to  this  sense, 
make  a  twofold  fall  of  angels,  one  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world;  another  a  little  before  the  deluge,  as  Moses  teacheth 
us,  eopenly  professing,  that  these  genii  can  beget,  and  have 
carnal!  copulation  with  women.    At  Japan  in  the  East  Indies, 
at  this  present  (if  we  may  beleeve  the  relation  of  f  travellers) 
there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom,  one  of  the  fairest 
virgins  in  the  countrey,  is  monethly  brought,  and  left  in  a  pri- 
vate room,  in  the fotoqui,  or  church,  where  she  sits  alone  to  be 
deflowred.    At  certain  times,  gthe Teuchedy  (which  is  thought 
to  be  the  divel)  appears  to  her,  and  knoweth  her  carnally. 
Every  moneth,  a  faire  virgin  is  taken  in;  but  what  becomes  of 
the  old,  no1  man  can  tell.    In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter 
Belus  in  Babylon,  there  was  a  faire  chappel,  hsaith  Herodotus, 
an  eye-witness  of  it,  in  which  was  splendide  stratus  lectus  et. 

•Fabula  Damarati  et  Aristonis  in  Herodoto  lib.  6.  Eralo.  1  Interpret.  Mer- 
«io.  «  Deus  Angelos  misit  ad  tutelam  eultumque  generis  humani  ;  sed  illor 

cum  hominibus  commorantes,  dominator  ille  terrx  salacissimus  paulatim  ad  vitia 
pcllexit.et  muliemm  congressibus  inquinavit.  *  Quidam  ex  illo  capti  sunt 

■more  virginum,  et  libidihe  victi  defecerunt,  ex  quibus  gigantes  qui  vocantur, 
hati  stmt.  «  Pererius  in  Gen.  lib.  8.  c .  6.  ver  1.  Zanc.  &c.  r  ^chs* 

Hack  posth  par.  1.  lib.  4.  cap,  1.  S.  7.      « In  Clio.      *  Dcus  ipse  hoc  cubiU 
lequicscens. 
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appossita  mensa  aurea,  a  brave  bed,  a  table  of  gold,  &c.  into 
which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which  their  god 
made  chovce  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him  ;  and  that 
their  crod  lay  with  her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  /Egypt  was  the 
like  done  of  old.    So  that  you  see  this  is  no  news   the  divels 
themselves,  or  their  jugling  priests,  have  plaid  such  pranks  m 
all  ages.    Many  divines  stiflv  contradict  this;  but  I  will  con- 
clude with  aLipsius,  that  since  examples,  testimonies  and  con- 
fessions of  those  unhappy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other 
side,  and  many,  even  in  this  our  town  of  Lovan,  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  so.    b  One  thing  I  will  add,  that  I  suppose,  that  m  no 
age  past,  (I  know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  unhappy  time) 
have  there  ever  appeared  or  shewed  themselves,  so  many  lecher- 
ous  divels,  satyrs,  and  genii,  as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the 
dayly  narrations,  and  judicial  sentences  upon  record.  Read 
more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch  vit.  Numai,  Austin  de  civ. 
Dei.  lib.  15.  Wierus  lib.  3.  de  prcestig.  Deem.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  itinerar.  Camb.  lib.  1.  Malleus  malefic,  qucest.  5. 
part.  1.  Jacobus  Reussus  lib.  5.  cap.  6.  fol.  54.  Godelman. 
lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Erastus,  Valesius  de  sacra  philo.  cap.  40.  John 
Nider  Fornicar.  lib.  5.  cap,  9-  Stroz.  Cicogna,  lib.  3.  cap.  3. 
Delrio,  Lipsius,  Bodine  dcemonol.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.    Pererjus  in 
Gen.  lib.  8.  in  6\  cap.  ver.  2.  King  James,  &c. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Mow  love  tyrannizeth  over  men.    Love,  or  Heroicall  Melan-r 
choly,  liis  definition  ;  part  affected, 

YOU  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  love  rageth  with  bruit 
bedsts  and  spirits  j  now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it 
causeth  amongst  men. 

clmprobe  amor  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis  P  How  it 
tickles  the  hearts  of  mortall  men. 

Horresco  referens.-  r 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed,  dand  ashamed,  it  hath 
wrought  such  stupend  and  prodigious  effects ;  such  fowl  of-* 
fences.  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  denye)  first  united  provinces,, 
built  cities,  and  by  aperpetuall  generation  makes  and  preserves 

■  Physiologiap  Stojcorum  1.  1.  cap.  9.0.  Si  spirilus  unde,  semen  iis,  Sec.  at  ex- 
emplar turbant  pos  ;  mulierum  quotidianfe  confessiones  de  mistione  omnes  asserunt, 
et  sunt  in  hao  urbe  Lovanio  exempla.  b  Unum  dixero,  non  opinari  me  ullo 

retro  aryp  tantam  copiam  Satyrorum,  et  salacium  istorum  Geniorum  se  ostendisse, 
quantum  nunc  quotidianaK  narratienes,  et  judiciales  sententiae  profcrunt.  c  Virg. 

•  For  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  those  -things  which  are  done  of  U»em  ia  secret, 
Eph.  5.  12,  ' 
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mankind,  propagates  the  church ;  but  if  it  rage,  it  is  no  more 
love,  but  burning  lust;  a  disease,  phrensie,  madness,  hell. 
*Est  orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicabilis,  est  rabies  insana ;  'tis 
no  vertuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehement  perturbation  of  the 
minde,  a  monster  of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  b  Athc- 
naeus  sets  it  out,  viriliter  audax,  muliebriter  timidum,  furore 
prcEceps,  labore  infractum,  melfelleum,  blanda  percussio,  &c. 
It  subverts  kingdomes,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  families: 
marrs,  corrupts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  men  ;  thunder  and 
lightning,  wars,  fires,  plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischiefe  to 
mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this  bruitish  passion.  Let 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Troy,  (which  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dictis  Cretensis  will  make  good)  and  I  know  not  how  many 

cities  bear  record,  etfuit  ante  Helenam,  &c.  all  succeeding 

ages  will  subscribe:  lone  of  Naples  in  Italy,  Frcuegimde  and 
Brunhalt  in  Fiance,  all  histories  are  full  of  these  basilisks. 
Besides  those  dayly  monomachics,  murders,  effusion  of  blood, 
rapes,  ryot  and  immoderate  expence,  to  satisfie  their  lusts ; 
beggery,  shame,  loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace,  loth- 
some  diseases  that  proceed  from  thence,  worse  than  calentures 
and  pestilent  fevers  ;  those  often  gowts,  pox,  arthritis,  palsies, 
cramps,  sciatica,  convulsions,  akes,  combustions,  &c.  which 
torment  the  body;  that  ferall  melancholy  which  crucifies  the 
soule  in  this  life,  and  everlastingly  torments  it  in  the  world  to 
come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these,  and  many  such  miseries, 
threats,  tortures  will  surely  come  upon  them ;  rewards,  ex- 
hortations, e  contra  ;  yet  either  out  of  their  own  weakness,  a 
depraved  nature,  or  loves  tyranny,  which  so  furiously  rageth, 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  oxe  to  the  slaughter; 
(facilis  descensus  avernij  they  go  down  headlong  to  their  own 
perdition  ;  they  will  commit  folly  with  beasts,  men  leaving  the 
natural  use  of  women,  as  c  Paul  saith,  burned  in  lust  one  to- 
wards another,  and  man  with  man  wrought  Jilt  hiness. 

Semiramis  equo,  Pasiphce  tauro,  Aristo  Ephesius  asince  se 
commiscuit ;  Fulvius  equce,  alii  cujiibus,  capris,  &c.  unde 
7nonstra  nascuntur  aliquando,  centauri,  sylvani,  et  ad  ter- 
rorem  hominum  prodigiosa  spectra :  nec  cum  brulis,  sed 
ipsis  hominibus  rem  habent,  quod  peccatum  Sodomies  vulgo 
dicitur;  et  frequens  olim  vitium  apud  Orientates  illos  fuif, 
Grcecos  nimiruih,  Italos,  Afros,  Asianos :  d  Hercules  Eijlam 
habitit,  Polycletum,  Dionem,  Perithoonta,  Ahderum  etPhryga; 
alii  et  Euristium  ab  Hercule  amatum  tradimt.  h  Socrates 

•  Plutarch,  an  ator.  lib.       b  Lib.  13.        '  Rom.  1.  27.        6  Lilius  Giraldus. 
vila  ejus. 
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pulchrorum  adolescenlum  causa  frequens  gymnasium,  ad/bat, 
flacritinsoque  spectaculo  pascehat  oados,  quod  et  Bhfhbm 
et^Phcedonrivales,  Charmides  et  a  reliqui  Platonis  Dialogic 
satis  super  que  testatum  faciunt:  quod  vero  Alcibiades  de  co- 
dem  Socrate  loquatur,  lubens  conticesco,  scd  ct  abhorreo; 
iantum  incitamenium  prcebet  libidini.  At  hunc  persirinxit 
Theodoretus  lib.  de  curat,  grcec.  affect,  cap.  kltit/ioz  Qui??, 
et  ipse  Plato  suum  demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophon  CUniam, 
Virgilius  Alexin,  Anacreoii  Bathyllum;  Quod  a  idem  de  Ne~ 
rone,  Claudio,  cceterorumqae  portentosd  Ubidine  memories 
proditum,  mallem,  a  Petronio,  Suetonio,  cceterisque  petatis, 
quando  omnem  fidem  excedat,  quam  a  me  expectetis;  sed 
Vetera  querimur.  b  Apud  Asianos,  Turcas,  Italos,  nunquam 
frequentius  hoc  quam  hodierno  die  vitium;  Diana  Romanorum 
Sodomia;  officince  horum  aiicubi  apud  Turcas, 

— —  qui  saxis  semina  mandant  

arenas  arantes ;  et  frequentes  querelce,  etiam  inter  ipsos 
conjuges  hac  de  re,  quae  virorum  concubitum  illicitum  calceo 
in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant;  nullum,  apud 
Italos  familiar  e  magis  peccatum,  quiet  post  c  Lucianwn  et 
ATatium,  scriptis  voluminibus  defendunt.  Johannes  de  la 
Casa,  Beventinus  Episcopus,  divinum  opus  vocat,  suave  scelus, 
adeoque  jactat  se  non  alia  usum  venere.  Nihil  usitat'ius 
apud  monachos,  Cardinales,  sacrifculos,  etiam  e  furor  hie 
ad  mortem,  ad  insaniam.  1  Angelus  Politianus,  oh  pueri 
amorem,  violentas  sibi  manus  injecit.  Et  horrendum  sane 
dictu,  quantum  apud  nos  patrum  memorid,  scelus  detestan- 
dum  hoc  scevierit !  OuumenimAv.no  1538.  prudentissimus 
Rex  Henricus  Octavus  cucullatorum  coenobia,  et  sacrifice-rum 
collegia,  votariorum,  per  venerabiles  legum  Doctores  Thomam 
Leum,  Richardum  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat,  &c.  tanto  nu- 
mero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cinasdi,  ganeones,  pae- 
dicones,  puerarii,  paederasts?,  Sodomitae,  (%Balei  verbis  utorj 
panimcdes,  he.  ut  in  unoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris 
Gomorrham.  Sed  vide,  si  luhet,  eorundem  catalogum  apud 
eundem  Baleum  ;  Puellae  (inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  non  poterant 
ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Rcec  si  apud  votarios,  monachos, 
sanclos  scilicet  homunciones,  quid  in  foro,  quid  in  aula 
factum  suspicerisP  quid  apud  nobiles,  quid  inter  fornices, 
quam  non  fecdiiatem,  quam  non  spur citiemP  Sileo  interim 

aPueros  amarc  so'.is  Philosophis  relinqucndum  vult  Lucianus  dial.  Amornm. 
1  Busbequius.  «  Achilles  Tatius  lib.  1.       *  Lucianus  Charidemo,         *  N„„ 

est  ha:c  mentula  demens.  Mart.  f  Jovius  Muse.  8  Prsfat.  lectori  lib. 

de  vitis  pontif, 
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turpes  Mas,  et  ne  nominandas  qiddem  monachorum  *mastru- 
pationes,  masturbatores.   b  Rodericus  a  Castro  vocat,  turn  et 
cos  qui  se  invicem  ad  Venerem  excitandam  flagris  ccedunt, 
Spintrias,  Succubas,  Ambubeias  at  lasciviente  lumbo  TrC 
lades  illas  mulierculas,  quce  se  invicem  fricant,  et  prceter 
Eunuchos  etiam  ad  Venerem  explendam,  artificiosa  ilia  vere- 
tra  habent.    Immo  quod  magis  mirere,  fcemina  foeminam 
Constaniinopoli  non  ita  pridem  deperiit,   ausa  rem  plane 
incredibilem,  mutato  cultu  mentita  virum  de  nuptiis  ser- 
monem  init,  et  brevi  nuptaest:  sed  authorem  ipsum  con- 
sule  Busbequium.    Omitto  c  Salinarios  illos  JEgypliacos,  qui 
cum  formosarum  cadaveribus  concumbunt ;   et  eorum  ve- 
sanam  Ubidinem,  qui  etiam  idola  et  imagines  depereunt.  No- 
ta  est  fabula  Pigmalionis  apud  d  Ovidium ;  Mnndi  et  Pau- 
lini  apud  AZgesippum  belli  Jud.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Pontius  C. 
Ccesaris  legatus,  referente  Plinio,  lib.  35.  cap.  3.  quern 
suspicor  eum  esse  qui  Christum  crucifxit,  picturis  Atalanlce 
et  Helence  adeo  libidine  incensus,  nt  tollere  eas  vellel  si 
natura  teclorii  permisisset,  alius  statuam   bonce  Fortunce 
deperiit,  (iElianus,  lib.  p.  cap.  37)  alius  Bonce  dece,  et  ne  qua 
pars  probro  vacet.  c  Raptus  ad  slupra  (quod  ait  ille)  et  ne  f  os 
quidem  a  libidine  exceptum.    Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava 
corporis  libidinem  recepit,  Lamprid.  vita  ejus.    g  Hostius 
quidam  specula  fecit,  et  ita  disposuit,  ut  quum  virum  ipse  pa- 
teretur,  aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus  in  speculo  viderct, 
ac  deinde  falsa  magnitudine  ipsius  membri  tanquam  vera 
gauderet,  simul  virum  et  foeminam  passiis,  quod  dictufcedum 
et  abominandum.  Ul  verum  plane  sit,  quod  apud h  Pluiarchum 
Gryllus  Ulyssi  objecit.    Ad  hunc  usque  diem  apud  nos  neque 
mas  marem,  neque  fcemina  foeminam  amavit,  qualia  multa 
apud  vos  memorabiles  et  prceclari  viri  fecerunt :  ut  viles  missos 
faciam,  Hercules  imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruir, 
&c.   Vestrae  libidines  intra  suos  naturae  fines  coerceri  non  pos- 
sunt,  quin  instar  fluvii  exundantis.  atrocem  foeditatem,  tumul- 
tum,  confusionemque  naturae  gignant  in  re  Venerea  :  nam  et 
capras,  porcos,  equos  inierunt  viri  et  fosminae,  insano  bestia- 
rum  amore  exarserunt;  unde  Minotauri,  Centauri,  Sylvani, 
Sphinges,  &c.    Sed  ne  confutando  doceam,  aut  ea  foras  ef- 
feram,  quce  non  omnes  scire  convenit  (hcec  enim  doctis  so- 

*  Mcrcurialis  cnp.  dc  Priapismo.  Ccelius  1.  ll.antiq.  left.  cap.  14.  Galenus  6. 
de  locis  aff.  b  De  morb.  mulier.  lib.  1.  c.  15,  c  Herodotus  1.  2.  Eutcrpjc  : 
Uxores  insignium  verorum  non  statim  vita  functas  tradunt  condendas,  ac  ne  eas 
quidem  fecminas  qui  formosse  sunt,  sed  quatriduo  ante  defunftas,  nec  cum  til 
salinarii  concumbant,  &c.  *  Mctam.  13.  *  Seneca  de  ira,  1.  11.  c.  18. 

'  Nullus  est  meatus  ad  qnem  non  pateat  aditus  impudicitia:.  Clem.  Alex,  pasdag. 
lib.  3.  c.  3.  «  Seneca  1.  nat.  quuest.  b  Tom,  P.  Qryllo. 
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lummodo,  quod  causa  non  ahsimili  3  Rodericus,  scripta  ve- 
lim)  ne  levissimis  ingeniis  et  depravatis  menlibus  fcedissimi 
sceleris  notitiam,  &c.  'nolo  quern  diutius  hisce  sordibus  in- 
qulnare. 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroicall  love,  which  is  proper  to  men 
and  women,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves 
much  rather  to  be  called  burning  lust,  than  by  such  an  ho- 
nourable title.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess,  which  is 
natural^  laqueus  occultus  captivans  corda  hominum,  ut  a  mu- 
lieribus  non  possint  separari;  a  secret  snare  to  captivate  the 
hearts  of  men,  as b  Christopher  Fonseca  proves,  a  strong  allure- 
ment, of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  adamantine  property,  and 
powerful  vertue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it.  c  Et  qui 
vim  non  sensit  ainoris,  aut  lapis  est,  aut  bellua.  He  is  not  a 
man  but  a  block,  a  very  stone,  aut  d  Numen,  aut  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  he  hath  a  gourd  for  his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart, 
that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  It  5  and  a  rare  creature  to  b<? 
found,  one  in  an  age. 

Qui  nunquam  visae  flagravit  amore  puellae : 

for  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  dote  we  either  yong  or  old,  as 
f  he  said,  and  none  are  excepted,  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses: 
so  Cupid  in  f  Lucian  complains  to  his  mother  Venus,  that 
amongst  all  the  rest,  his  arrows  could  not  pierce  them.  But, 
this  nuptiall  love,  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for  men 
to  love  in  the  way  of  marriage;  ut  materia  appetit  formam9 
sic  mulier  virum.  You  know  marriage  is  honourable,  a  bless- 
ed calling,  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise ;  it  breeds 
true  peace,  tranquillity,  content  and  happiness,  qua  nulla  est 
aut  j'uit  unquam  sanctior  conjunction  as  Daphnaeus  in  S  Plu- 
tarch could  well  prove,  el  quce  generi  humano  immortalita- 
tem  parat,  when  they  live  without  jarring,  scolding,  lovingly 
|is  they  should  do. 

h  Fcelices  ter  et  amplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nec  ullis 
Divulsus  querimoniis 

Suprema  citius  solvit  amor  die. 

Thrice  happy  they,  and  more  than  that, 

Whom  bonds  of  love  so  firmly  tyes, 
That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
Tis  undissolv'd  and  never  dyes. 

»  Dc  morbis  mulierum  1.  1.  c.  15.  b  Amphithcat.  amor.  cap.  4.  interpret. 

Curtio.          c  &neas  Sylvius  Juvenal.  dTertul.  prover.  lib.  4.  adversus  Manci 

cap.  40.           «  Chaucer.          <"  Tom.  1.  dial,  deorura  Lucianus.  Amorc  non 

ftrdent  Muse.          $  In  amator.  dialog.  h  Hor. 
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-  As'Sencca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice,  Arriaand  Poet  us,  Aftemisia  and  Mausolus, 
Rubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs  have  it  ingraven  on  his 
tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea  his  dear  wife,  forty  three 
yeares  eight  moneths,  and  never  fell  out.  There  is  no  pleasure 
in  this  world  comparable  to  it;  'tis  summum  morlalitatis  bo- 

num  ahomi?ium  dwumque  voluptas,  Alma  Venus  

latet  enim  in  muliere  aliquid  majus  potentiusqito  omnibus  aliis 
humanis  voluptatibus,  as  bone  holds,  there's  something  in 
a  woman  beyond  all  human  delight;  a  magnctick  vertue, 
a  charming'  quality,  an  occult  and  powerful  motive.  The 
husband  rides  her  as  head,  but  she  again  commands  his  heart, 
he  is  her  servant,  she  his  only  joy  and  content :  no  happiness 
is  like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no 
such  comfort,  as  c  placens  uxor,  a  sweet  wife  : 

d  Omnis  amor  magnus,  sed  aperto  in  conjuge  major- 
when  they  love  at  last,  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first, 
eCharaque  charo  consenescit  conjugr, 

as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helena,  after  they  had  been 
marryed  ten  yeares,  protesting  withall,  that  he  loved  her  as 
dear,  as  he  did  the  first  hour  he  was  betrothed.  And  in  their 
old  age,  when  they  make  much  of  one  another,  saying  as  he 
did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet, 

fUxor  vivamus  quod  viximus,  et  moriamur, 
Servantes  nomen  sumpsimus  in  thalamoj 
Nec  ferat  ulla  dies  ut  commutemur  in  sevo, 
Quin  tibi  sim  juvenis,  tuque  puella  m'ihi. 

Dear  wife,  let's  live  in  love,  and  dye  together, 

As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will: 
Let  no  day  change  or  alter  our  affections, 

But  let's  be  yong  to  one  another  still. 

Such  should  conjugall  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are 
one  flesh,  so  should  they  be  of  one  minde,  as  in  an  aristocra- 
tical  government,  one  consent,  gGeryon-like,  coalescere  in 
unum,  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  will  the  same. 
A  good  wife  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-glass 
to  represent  her  husbands  face  and  passion  :  If  he  be  pleasant, 
she  should  be  merry;  if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile  ;  if  he  look 
sad,  she  should  participate  of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  with 


•Lucretius.         b  Fonseca  .        c  Hor.        d  Propert  e  Simonidcs.  grjcc. 

f  Ausonius.  £  Gcryon  amicitiac  symbolum. 
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him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in  mutual  love  one  towards 
another* 

■ 

a  Et  me  ab  amore  tuo  deducet  nulla  senectus, 
Sive  ego  Tythonus,  sive  ego  Nestor  ero. 

No  age  shall  part  my  love  from  thee  sweet  wife, 
Though  I  live  Nestor  or  Tithonus  life. 

sAnd  she  again  to  him,  as  the  b  bride  saluted  the  bridegroom 
of  old  in  Rome,  Ubi  tu  Cuius,  ego  semper  Caia,  be  thou 
still  Caius,  I'll  be  Caia. 

'Tis  an  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed 
(saith  Solomon,  Prov.  5.  \8j  and  he  rejoyceth  with  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  and  she' is  to  him  as  the  loving  hinde,  and  plea- 
sant roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually.    But  this  love 
of  ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  compre- 
hended in  any  bounds.   It  will  not  contain  it  self  within  the 
union  of  marriage,  or  apply  to  one  object,  but  it  is  a  wander- 
ing, extravagant,  a  domineering,  a  boundless,  an  irrefragable, 
a  destructive  passion;   sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth 
after  marriage,  and  then  is  properly  called  jealousie ;  some- 
times before,  and  then  it  is  called  heroicall  melancholy;  it 
extends  sometimes  to  corrivalls,  &c.  begets  rapes,  incests, 
murders ;  Marcus  Antonius  compressit  Faustinam  sororem, 
Caracalla  Jultam  novercam,  Nero  matron,  Caligula  sorores 
Cyneras  Mirrham filiam,  &c.  But  it  is  confined  within  no 
terms  of  blood,  yeares,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously 
rage  before  they  come  to  discretion  or  age.    cOuartilla  in  Pe- 
tronius  never  remembered  she  was  a  maid  :  and  the  wife  of 
Bath  in  Chaucer,  cracks, 

Since  I  was  twelve  yeares  old,  beleeve, 
Husbands  at  kirk  door  had  I  five. 

4  Aretine's  Lucretia  sold  her  maiden-head  a  thousand  times,  be- 
fore she  was  twenty-four  yeares  old,  plus  millies  vendideram 
virginitatem,  &c.  neque  te  celabo,  non  deerant  qui  ut  integrant 
ambirent.  Rahab,  that  harlot,  began  to  be  a  professed  quean 
at  ten  yeares  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spies 
as  eHugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrarius  the  Jesu- 
ite,  (qucBst.  6.  in  cap.  2.  Josue,)  subscribes.  Generally  women 
begin  pubescere  as  they  call  it,  or  catullire,  as  Julius  Pollux 
cites,  (lib.  2.  cap.  3.  onomast.J  out  of  Aristophanes,  f  at  four- 

•Propert.  1.  2.  1  Plutarch,  c.  30.  Rom.  hist.  < Junonem  habeam 

iratam,  si  unquam  mcrrunenm  inc  virginem  fuisse.  '  Infans  enim  paribus  inquimta 
sum,  ct  mbinde  majoribus  me  applicuL,  donee  ad  xtstcm  perveni ;  ut  Milo  vitu 
lum,  &c.  d  Pornodidasc.  dial,  lat,  intcrp.  Casp.  liarthio  ex  Ual.         «  An 

gehco  scriptur.  concentu.  r  Epictctns  t.  42.  Mulieres  statirh  ab  anno  11 

xnovere  mcipiunt,  &c.  attrectari  se  sinunt  ct  exponunt.  Levinus  Lcumius. 
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teen  yeares  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  and  some  plainly 
rage.  aLeo  Afer  saith,  that  in  Africk  a  man  shall  scarce 
finde  a  maid  at  fourteen  yeares  of  age,  they  are  so  forward  • 
and  many  amongst  us,  after  they  come  into  the  teens,  do  not 
live  without  husbands,  but  linger.  What  pranks  in  this 
kinde  the  middle  age  have  played,  is  not  to  be  recorded. 

Si  mihi  sint  centum  linguae,  sint  oraque  centum, 

no  tongue  cam  sufficiently  declare ;  every  story  is  full  of  men 
and  womens  unsatiable  lust,  Nero's,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  &c. 
k  Ccelius  Amphilenum,  sed  Quinlius  Amphelinam  depereunt^ 
(Sc.  They  neigh  after  other  mens  wives  (as  Jeremy  cap.  5. 
8.  complaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town  bulls,  rap' 
tores  virgimim  et  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do. 
Solomon's  wisdome  was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust;  Samp- 
son's strength  enervated;  piety  in  Lot's  daughters  quite  forgot; 
gravity  of  priesthood  in  Helie's  sons;  reverend  old  age  in  the 
elders  that  would  violate  Susanna;  filiall  duty  in  Absolon  to 
his  stepmother;  brotherly  love  in  Amnon  towards  his  sister. 
Humane,  divine  lawes,  precepts,  exhortations,  feare  of  God 
and  men,  faire,  fowl  meanes,  fame,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace, 
honour  cannot  oppose,  stave  off,  or  withstand  the  fury  of  it, 
omnia  vincit  amor,  &c.  No  cord,  nor  cable  can  so  forcibly 
draw,  or  hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twin'd  thread. 
The  scorching  beames  of  the  sequinoctiall ;  or  extremity  of 
cold  within  the  circle  artick,  where  the  very  seas  are  frozen, 
cold  or  torrid  zone  cannot  avoid,  or  expell  this  heat,  fury  and 
raee  of  mortall  men. 

cQuo  fugis  ab  demens,  nulla  estfuga,  tu  licet  usque 
Ad  Tanaim  fugias,  usque  sequetur  amor. 

Of  womens  unnaturall,  d  unsatiable  lust,  what  countrey, 
what  village  doth  not  complain  ?  Mother  and  daughter  some- 
times dote  on  the  same  man;  father  and  son,  master  and  ser- 
vant, on  one  woman. 

•  Sed  amorr  sed  inerTrenata  libido, 

Quid  castum  in  terris  intentatumque  reliquit? 

What  breach  of  vowes  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madnesss,  migh$ 
I  reckon  up  ?  Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as 
are  still  in  their  hot  blood  ;  but  for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to  see 
an  old  leacher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be  more  absurd? 
and  yet  what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious?  , 

»  L.  3.  fol  126.  fc  Catullus.  c  Euripides.  4  Dc  mulierum  inex- 

baustR  libidine  luxuque  insatiabili  omHCS  equc  rcgioncs  conqucri  posse  cxistimo. 

5>;eph. 
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•  Amare  ea  setate  si  occiperint,  multo  insaniunt  acriusj 

Some  dote  then,  more  than  ever  they  did  in  their  youth.  How 
many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  bursten-bellyed,  crooked, 
toothless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  rotten  old  men  shall  you 
see  nickering  still,  in  every  place?  One  gets  him  a  yong  wife, 
another  a  curtesan ;  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over 
a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in  Charon's  boat,  when  he  hath 
the  trembling  in  his  joynts,  the  gowt  in  his  feet,  a  perpetuall 
rheume  in  his  head,  a  continuate  cough,  b  his  sight  fails  him, 
thick  of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dryed  up 
and  gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  can- 
not dress  himself,  or  cut  his  own  meat;  yet  he  will  be  dreaming 
of,  and  honing  after  wenches;  what  can  be  more  unseemly  ? 
Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men,  when  she  is  cetate  declivis, 
diu  vidua,  mater  olifn,  parum  decore  matrimonium  sequi  vide- 
tur,  an  old  widdow,  a  mother  so  long  since  (cin  Pliny's  opinion) 
she  doth  very  unseemly  seek  to  marry;  yet  whilst  she  is  d  so 
old  a  crone,  a  beldame,  she  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  go  nor 
stand,  ameerecarkass,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel ;  she  catlerwauls, 
and  must  have  a  stallion,  a  champion;  she  must  and  will  mar- 
ry again,  and  betroth  herself  to  some  yong  man,  f  that  hates 
to  look  on  her,  but  for  her  goods;  abhorrs  the  sight  of  her,  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own  undoing,  griefe  of 
friends,  and  ruine  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is 
to  set  a  candle  in  the  sun.  g  It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men ;  yet  is  most  evident  amongst  such  as  are  yong 
and  lusty,  in  the  flower  of  their  yeares,  nobly  descended,  high 
fed;  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease;  and  for  that  cause  (which 
our  divines  call  burning  lust)  this  hferinus  insanus  amor,  this 
mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  I  have  said,  is  named  by  our  phy- 
sitians  heroicall  love,  and  a  more  honourable  title  put  upon  it, 
amor  nobilis,  as  '  Savanarola  stiles  it,  because  noble  men  and 
women  make  a  common  practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily  af- 
fected with  it.  Avicenna  (lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  tract.  4.  cap.  23.J 
calleth  this  passion  ilishi,  and  defines  it  k  to  be  a  disease  or 

»  Plautus.       b  Oculi  caligant,  aurcs  graviter  audiunt  capilli  fluunt,  cutis  arescit, 
flatus  olet,  ttissis.  &c.  Cyprian.  '  Ljb.  8.  epist.  Ruffinus  'Hiatquc 

turpis  inter  aridas  nates  podex.  e  Cadaverosa  adeo  ut  ab  inferis  reversa  vidcri 

possit,  vult  adhuc  catullire.  f  Nam  et  matrimoriiis  est  di-spectum  senium. 

Ericas  Sylvius.  g  Quid  toto  terrarum  orbe  communius  ?  qua  civitas,  quod 

oppidum,  quse  familia  vacat  amatorum  cxempli.s  ?  /Encns  Sylvius.  Quis  trigesi- 
mum  annum  natus  nullum  amoris  causa  peregjt  insigne  facinus?  ego  de  me  fa- 
cio  conjecturam,  quern  amor  in  mi'.le  pericula  misit.  h  Forestus.  Plato. 

!  Pratt,  major.  Traft.  6.  cap.  1.  Rub.  11.  dc  acgrit.  cap.  Quod  his  multum  comingat. 
kHa:c  ;egritudo  est  solicitudp  melancholica  in  qua  homo  applicat  sibi  continuain 
eogitationem  super  pulchritudinc  ipsius  quam  amat.  gest^um,  morurn. 
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melancholy  vexation,  or  anguish  of  minde;  in  which  a  man 
continually  meditates  of  the  beauty,  gesture,  manners  of  his 
mistriss,  and  troubles  himself  about  it;  desiring  (as  Savanarola 
adds)  with' all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  minde,  to  compass  or 
enjoy  her,  a  as  commonly  hunters  trouble  themselves  about  their 
sports;  the  covetous,  about  their  gold  and  goods  ;  so  is  he  tor- 
mented still  about  his  mistriss.  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  in  his 
book  of  heroicall  love  defines  it,  b  a  continuall  cogitation  of 
that  which  he  desires;  with  a  confidence  or  hope  of  compassing 
it;  which  definition  his  commentator  cavills  at.  For  con- 
tinuall cogitation  ^  is  not  the  genus,  but  a  symptome  of  love; 
we  continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhorr,  as  well 
as  that  which  we  love;  and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire, 
without  all  hope  of  attaining.  Carolus  a  Lormc,  in  his  ques- 
tions, makes  a  doubt,  an  amor  sit  morbus,  whether  this  heroi- 
call love  be  a  disease  :  Julius  Pollux  fonomast.  lib.  6.  cap.  44  J 
determines  it;  they  that  are  in  Jove  are  likewise  esick  ;  lasci- 
vus,  salax,  lasciviens,  et  qui  in  veverem  furit,  vere  est  cegro- 
tus.  Arnoldus  will  have  it  improperly  so  called,  and  a 
malady  rather  of  the  body,  than  minde.  Tullie  in  his  Tascu- 
lanes  defines  it  a  furious  disease  of  the  minde;  Plato  madness 
it  self;  Ficinus  his  Commentator,  cap.  12.  a  species  of  mad- 
ness, for  many  have  run  mad  for  women,  Esdr.  4.  26.  but 
d  Rhasis  a  melancholy  passion;  and  most  physitians  make  it 
a  species,  or  kinde  of  melancholy  (as  will  appear  by  the  svmp- 
tomes)  and  treat  of  it  apart:  whom  I  mean  to  imitate,  and  to 
discuss  it  in  all  his  kindes ;  to  examine  his  severall  causes;  to 
shew  his  symptomes,  indications,  prognosticks,  effect;  that  so 
it  may  be  with  more  facility  cured. 

The  part  affected  in  the  mean  time,  as e  Arnoldus  supposethy 
is  the  former  pari  of  the  head,  for  want  of  moisture  ;  which 
his  Commentator  rejects.  Langius  (med.  epist.  lib.  1.  cap.  24  J 
will  have  this  passion  sited  in  the  liver,  and  to  keep  resi- 
dence in  the  heart;  f  to  proceed  from  the  eys,  so  carry ed  by 
our  spirits,  and  kindled  with  im agination,  in  the  liver  and 
heart ;  cogit  amare  jecur,  as  the  saying  is.  Medium  ferit  per 
cpar,  as  Cupid  in  Auacreon.  For  some  such  cause,  belike^ 
Homer  faigns  Titius  liver  (who  was  enamoured  on  Latona)  to 
be  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures,  day  and  night  in  hell,  for 

»  Animi  forte  accidens  quo  quis  rem  habere  ni  mi  a  aviditate  concupiscit,  ut  ludos 
vcn.atores,  aurum  et  opes  avari.  bAssidua  cogiiatio  super  rem  desideratam, 

cum  confidentia  obtinendi,  ut  spe  apprehensum  deleclabile,  Sec.  'Morbus 
corporis  potius  quam  auirni.  u  Amor  e!>t  passio  melancholies-  ■  Ob 

calefaclioncin  spirituum  pars  anterior  capitis  laborat  ob  consumptioncm  humidi- 
tatis.  f  Atlu^tus  aiiimi  concupiscibilis  e  desiderio  rci  amatse  per  oculos 

in  mente  concepto,   spirttus  in  corde  et  jecore  incendens.  *  Odyss.  et 

Metamor.  4  Ovid.  k  Ouod  talera  camificinani  in  adolescentum  visceribus 

amor  facial  itiexplebilii. 
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that  yong  mens  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so  continually 
tormented  by  love.  Gordonius  cap.  2.  part.  2.  a  will  have  the 
testicles  an  immediate  subject  or  cause,  the  liver  an  antece- 
dent. b  Fracastqrius  agrees  in  this  with  Gordonius,  indepri- 
mitus  imaginatio  venerea,  erectio,  &c.  titillatissimam  partem 
vocat,  ita  ut  nisi  extruso  semine  gestiens  voluptas  non  cessat, 
nee  assidua  veneris  recordaiio,  addit  Guastavinius  Comment. 
4.  Sect.  prob.  QJ.Arist.  But  properly  it  is  a  passion  of  the 
brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt  imagina- 
tion; and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis  c.  19-  de  morb.  cerebri, 
(who  writes  copiously  of  this  Erotical  love)  place  and  reckon 
it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain.  c  Melancthon  de  animd 
confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected,  and  Guia- 
nerius  (Tract.  15.  cap.  13.  et  17  J  though  many  put  all  the 
affections  in  the  heart,  referrs  it  to  the  brain .  Ficinus  cap.  7. 
in  Convivium  Platonis,  will  have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  af- 
fected. Jo.  Frietagius  cap.  15.  noct.  med.  supposeth  all  four 
affected  ;  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood  ;  but  the  major  part  concurr 
upon  the  brain,  d  'tis  imaginatio  Ices  a ;  and  both  imagination 
and  reason  are  misaffected ;  because  of  his  corrupt  judgement, 
and  continuall  meditation  of  that  which  he  desires,  he  mav 
truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or  his  disease 
inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the  precedent  partitions^ 
both  imagination  and  reason  are  misaffected,  first  one,  then 
the  other. 


MEMB.  II.    SUBSECT.  I. 


Causes  of  Heroicall  love,  Temperature,  full  Dyet,  Idleness, 

Place,  Climate,  &c. 


F  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  c  Ficinus  cap.  19. 
saith  they  are  most  prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have 
Venus  in  Leo  in  their  Horoscope,  when  the  Moon  and  Venus 
be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus  complexion, 
*  Plutarch  interprets  astrologically  that  tale,  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
m  whose  genitures  d"  and  ?  are  in  conjunction,  they  are  com- 

»  Testiculi  quoad  causam  conjunctam,  epar  antecedentem,  possunt  esse  subiec- 
\amx    -u      ProPne  Pass'°  <*Tebri  est  ob  corruptam  imaginationem.  <  Cap 

dearrect.bus.  Est  corruptio  imaginative  et  ajstimativae  facultatis,  ob  fori 

mam  fort.ter  affixam,  corruptumquc  judicium,  ut  semper  de  eo  cogitet,  ideoque 
rccte  melanchohcus  appcllatur.  Concupiscentia  vehemens  ex  corrupto  iudicio 
arst.mauv*  v.rtutis  «  Comment,  in  convivium  Platonis.    Irretiuntur  eito 

qu.bus  nascent.bus  Venus  fuerit  in  Leone,  vel  Luna  venerem  vehementer  aspexcrit, 

fJriln-       COmp'7T  ST  Hr;eciiti-  'Plerumque  amatores  suui;  ct  s 

fcemina?,  meretnecs,  1.  deaudiend. 

Vol.  II.  n 
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monly  lascivious,  and  if  women,  queans ;  as  the  good  wife  of 
of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer  :  J 

31  fottotoelj  ane  mine  inclination, 
"2Bn  tertuc  of  mn  constellation. 

But  of  all  those  astrologicall  aphorismes  which  I  have  ever 
read,  that  of  Cardan  is  most  memorable  ;  for  which  howsoever 
he  be-  bitterly  censured  by  »Marinus  Marcennus,  a  malapert 
fryer,  and  some  others  (which  b  he  himself  suspected)  yet  me 
thinks  it  is  free,  down  right,  plain  and  ingenuous,  'in  his 
c  eighth  geniture  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself. 
d  9  et  $  in  9  dignitatibus  assiduam  rnihi  Venereorum  cogu 
tationem  prcestabunt,  ita  ut  nunquam  quiescam.  Et  paulo 
post,  Cogitatio  Venereorum  me  torquet  perpetuo,  et  qaam 
facto  implere  non  acuil,  aut  fecisse  potentem  puduit,  cogila- 
tione  assidud  mentitus  sum  voluptatem.  Et  alibi,  oh  C  et  $ 
dominium  et  radiorum  mixtionem,  pro] 'unduiuj "nit  ingenium, 
sed  lascivum,  egoque  turpi  UMdini  deditus  et  obsccenus.  So 
far  Cardan  of  himself,  quod  de  se  faletur  ideo  d  ut  utilitatem 
adferat  studiosis  hajusce  disciplines  ;  and  for  this  he  is  tra- 
duced by  Marcennus,  when  as  in  effect,  he  saith  no  more  than 
what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo  his  schollar,  offere- 
lant  se  rnihi  visendce  mulieres,  quorum  prcecellenli  elegantid 
et  decore  spectabili  tentabatur  mece  integritas  pudicitice.  Et 
quidem  Jlagitium  vitavi  fornicationis,  at  munditice  virginalis 
fior em  arcana  cordis  cogitationefcedavi.  Sedadrem.  Aptiores 
ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quorum  genesi  Venus  est  in  signo 
masculino,  et  in  Saturni  finibus  aut  oppositione,  &c.  Ptolo- 
maeus  in  quadripart.  plura  dehis  et  specialia  habet  apborismata, 
longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata,  et  ab  experientia  multa  per- 
fecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho.  Campanella 
(Astrologies  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  articulis  4  et  5.J  insaniam  amato- 
riam  remonstrantia,  multa  prae  cseteris  accumulat  aphorismata, 
quae  qui  volet,  consulat.  Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris 
plerumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monle  Veneris,  de  quorum 
decretis,  Taisnerum,  Johan.  de  Indagine,  Goclenium,  coete- 
rosque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physitians  divine  wholly  from  the 
temperature  and  complexion  ;  flegmatick  persons,  naturally 
melancholy,  (according  to  Ficinus,  Comm.  cap.  9.)  are  sel- 
ciomer  taken  than  they,  but  once  taken,  they  are  never  freed  : 
though  many  are  of  opinion,  flatuous  or  hypochondriacal!  me]  an- . 
choly,  are  most  subject  of  all  others,  to  this  infirmity.  Valescus 

*  Comment,  in  Genes,  cap.  3.  kEt  si  in  hoe  parum  a  prarclara  infamii 

jtultitiaque  abero,  vincit  tamen  amir  vcritatis.  e  Edit.  Basil.  1533.  Cum 

Comnicntar.  in  Plolom«i  quadripartitum.  i  Fol.  H5.  Basil.  Edit. 
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assigns  their  strong  imagination  for  a  cause  j  Bodine  abundance 
of  winde;  Gordonius  of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the  seed, 
which  cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions.  Sanguine  thence  ' 
are  soon  caught,  yong  folkes  are  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their 
good  wills,  saith  a  Lucian,  would  have  a  lout  with  every  one 
they  see:  the  colts  evil  is  common  to  all  complexions.  Theo- 
mestus,  a  yong  and  lusty  gallant,  acknowledgeth  (in  the  said 
author)  all  this  to  be  verified  in  himj  I  am  so  amorously  given, 
b  you  may  sooner  number  the  sea  sands,  and  snow  falling  from 
the  skyes,  than  my  severall  loves.    Cupid  had  shot  all  his  ar- 
rows at  me;  1  am  deluded  with  various  desires;  one  love  suc- 
ceeds another,  and  that  so  soon,  that  before  one  is  ended,  1 
legin  with  a  secund;  she  thai  is  last,  is  still  fairest ;  and  she 
that  is  present  pleaseth  me  most :  as  an  hydras  head,  my  loves 
increase  ;  no  Iblaus  can  help  me.    .Mine  eys  are  so  moist  a  re- 
fuge and  sanctuary  of  love,  that  they  draiv  all  beauties  to  them, 
and  are  never  satisfied.    I  am  in  a  doubt  what  fury  of  Venus 
this  should  be:  Alas,  how  have  I  offended  her  so  to  vex  me : 
what  Hippolyius  am  IP  Wliat  Telchin  is  my  genius  P  or  is  it  a 
natwall  imperfection,  an  hereditary  passion  P  Another  in  c  Ana- 
creon  confesseth,  that  he  had  twenty  sweet-hearts  in  Athens  at , 
once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as  many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and 
at  Rhodes,  twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria,  twenty 
thousand  in  all :  or  in  a  word,  «  $vK\<*  navTct,  &c. 

Folia  arborum  omnium  si 
Nosti  referre  cuncta, 
Aut  computare  arenas 
In  aequore  universas, 
Solum  raeorura  amorum 
Te  fecero  logistam? 

Can'st  count  the  leaves  in  May, 
Or  sands  i'th'  ocean  sea  ? 
Then  count  my  loves  I  pray. 

His  eys  are  like  a  ballance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and  to 
be  weighed  down  with  every  wenches  looks  ;  his  heart  a  wea- 
thercock, his  affection  tinder,  or  naphthe  it  self,  which  every 
faire  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistriss  favour  setson  fire.  Guiane 
rius  (tract.  15.  cap. U.J  referrs  all  this d  to  the  hot  temperature 
of  the  testicles.    Ferandus,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  Erotique  Mel. 

•  Dial,  amorum.    '       «>  Citius  maris  fluctus  et  nives  ccelo  delabentes  numeraris 
ci-am  arnores  meos  ;  Alii  amores  aliis  succedunt,  ac  priusquam  desinant  priores, 
mcipiunt  seq.ucntes.    Adco  humidis  oculis  meus  inhabitat  Asylus  omnem  formam 
ad   se    rapiens,   ut   nulla  satietatc  expleatur.    Quacnam  haec    ira  Veneris.  &c. 
Wuxnb.  32.  *  Qui  calidum  testiculorum  prism  habent,  &c. 
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(wlych  *  book  came  first  to  my  hands  after  the  third  edition) 
to  certain  atoni  in  the$eed,  such  as  are  very  spermatick  and 
full  of  seed.  I  finde  the  same  in  Aristot.  sect.  4.  prob.  17 . 
si  non  secematur  semen,  cessare  tentigines  non  possunt,  23 
Guastavinius  his  commentator  translates  it,  for  which  cause 
these  yong  men,  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  sub- 
ject to  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  hath  the  same  words  in  ef- 
fect. But  most  part  I  say,  such  are  aptest  to  love  that  are 
yong  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stall-fed,  free  from  cares,  like 
cattei  in  a  rank  pasture;  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they  must 
needs  hirquilullire,  as  Guastavinius  recites  out  of  Censorinus. 

h  Mens  erit  apta  capi  turn  quum  laetissima  rerum, 
Ut.seges  in  pingui  luxuriabit  humo. 

The  miude  is  apt  to  lust,  and  hot  or  cold, 
As  corn  luxuriates  in  a  better  mold. 

The  place  it  self  makes  much  wherein  we  live  ;  the  clime,  ayr, 
and  discipline  if  they  concurr.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen, 
near  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt  scarce  finde  an  adulterer,  but 
many  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seat.  It  was  that 
plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  cCorinth  so  infamous  of  old, 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain  those  foraign 
comers  ;  every  day  strangers  came  in  at  each  gate,  from  all 
quarters.  In  that  one  temple  of  Venus,  a  thousand  whores  did 
prostitute  themselves,  asStrabo  writes;  besides  Lais  and  the  rest 
of  better  note  :  All  nations  resorted  thither,  as  to  a  school  of 
Venus.  Your  hot  and  southern  countreys  are  prone  to  lust,  and 
far  more  incontinent,  than  those  that  live  in  the  North;  as  Bo- 
dine  discourseth  at  large,  Method,  hist.  cap.  5.  Molf.es  Asiatici; 
so  are  Turkes,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even  all  that  lati- 
tude ;  and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful, 
and  delicious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy;  domiciliinn 
luxus,  Tullie  terms  it ;  and  (which  Hannibal's  souldicrs  can 
witness)  Canopus  in  /Egypt,  Sybaris,  Phoeacia,  Baice,  a  Cy- 
prus, Lampsacus.  In  c  Naples,  the  fruits  of  the  soyl  and  plea- 
sant ayr  enervate  their  bodies  and  alterconstitutions:  insomuch, 
that  Florus  calls  it  Certamen  Bacchi  et  Veneris,  but  fFoliot 
admires  it.    In  Italy  and  Spain,  they  have  their  stews  in  every 

»  Punted  at  Paris  tfi°.4,  seaven  yeares  after  my  first  edition.  k  Ovid,  de  art. 
«  Gerbe'ius  descript.  Grajciae.  Rerum  omnium  afflucntia  ct  loci  mira  opportu- 
jdiias  r.nllo  non  die  hospites  in  portas  advertebant.  Tcmplo  Veneris  mille  mere* 
tii  CS  sc.  prouituebant.  d  Tota  Cypii  insula  deliciis  incumbit,  ctobidtautum 

luxniia:  rlcdita  ut  sit  olim  Vcncri  sacrata.  Ortelius,  Lampsacus  olim  Priapo  sacef 
obvinnm  gehcrosum,  et  loci  delicias.    Idem.  e  Agri  Neapolitan!  delectatio, 

•rfcantia  amcenitas,  vix  intra  modum  humanum  consistere  videtur ;  unde,  Ac. 
teartd.  A'.ber.  in  Campania.  f  Lib.  de  laud.  urb.  Neap.  D'upuUt.  dc  morbis 

numi,  Rcinoldo  Interpret. 
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great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  wherein  some  say, 
Swell  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are 
curtesans ;  and  yet  for  all  this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a 
peculiar  rriistrissj  fornications,  adulteries  are  nowhere  so  com- 
mon :  urbs  est  jam  iota  lupanar;  how  should  a  man  live  ho- 
nest among  so  many  provocations?  now  if  vigour  of  youth, 
ereathefis  (liberty  I  mean),  and  that  impunity  of  sin,  which 
gran  die's  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kinde,  shall  meet,  what  a 
gap  must  it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice;  with  what  fury 
will  it  rage?  For,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes,  li- 
bido consequuta  qaum  fuerit  materiam  improbam,  ct.prcerup- 
fam  licentiam,  el  effrenatam  audaciam,  &c.  what  will  not  lust 
effect  in  such  persons?  For  commonly  princes  and  great  men 
make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  matters;  but,  with  that  whore 
in  Spartian,  quicquid  libet  licet ;  they  think  they  may  do  what 
they  list,  profess  it  publikely,  and  rather  brag  with  Pi'oculus 
(that  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome,  awhat  famous  exploits 
he  had  done  in  that  kinde)  than  any  way  be  abashed  at  it, 
b  Nicholas  Sanders  relates  of  Henry  the  8th  (I  know  not  how 
truly)  Quod  paucas  vidit  pulchriores  quas  iron  concupicrit,  et 
paucissimas  non  concupieret  quas  non  viularit :  He  saw  very 
few  maids  that  he  did  not  desire;  and  desired  fewer  whom  he 
did  not  enjoy:  nothing  so  familiar  amongst  them;  'tis  most  of 
their  business :  Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Jone  of  Naples, 
are  not  comparable  to  c meaner  men  and  women;  Solomon  of 
old  had  a  thousand  concubines;  Assuerus  his  eunuchs,  and 
keepers;  Nero  his  Tigillinus,  panders  and  bawds;  theTurkes, 
aMuscovits,  Mogors,  XerifTs  of  Barbary,  and  Persian  sophies, 
are  no  whit  inferiour  to  them,  in  our  times.  Delectus  Jit  om- 
nium puellarum  toto  regno  forma  prcestantiorum  (saith  Jo- 
vius)  pro  imperatore ;  et  qvas  ille  linqnit,  nobiles  habent ; 
They  press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  souldiers;  and 
have  their  choyce  of  the  rarest  beauties  their  countreys  can  af- 
ford: and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep  them  from  adultery,  incest, 
sodomy,  buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  if  they  be  yong,  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and 
idle  withall,  it  is  almost  impossible  they  should  "live  honest; 
not  rage,  and  precipitate  themselves  into  those  inconveniences 
of  burning  lust. 

'  Otium  et  reges  prius  et  beatas. 
Perdidit  urbes. 

«Lampridius,  Quod  decern  nodibus  centum  virgines  fecisset  muHercs. 
bVita  ejus.  «  If  they  contain  themselves,  many  times  it  is  not  virtutis 

amorc;  non  decst  voluntas  sed  facultas.  *  In  Muscov.  5  Catullus  ad 
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Idleness  overthrows  all,  Vacuo  pectore  regnat  amor,  love 
tyrannizeth  in  an  idle  person.  Amore  abundas  Antipho.  If 
thou  hast  nothing  to  do, 

■  Invidia  vel  amore  miser  torqucbere  

Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  peeces  with  envy,  lust,  some  passion  or 
other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  discunt  •  Tis 
Aristotle's  simile,  b  as  match  or  touchwood  takes  fire}  so  doth 
an  idle  person  love. 

Quaeritur  iEgistus  quare  sit  factus  adulter,  &a 

why  was  ^Egistus  a  whoremaster?  You  need  not  ask  a  reason 
of  it.  Ismenedora  stole  Baccho,  a  woman  forced  a  man, 
as  c  Aurora  did  Cephalus:  No  marvail,  saith  d  Plutarch,  Luxu- 
rians  opibus  more  hominum  mulier  agit :  She  was  rich,  for- 
tunate and  jolly;  and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  case,  as 
Jupiter  did  by  Europa;  Neptune  by  Amymonc.  The  Poets 
therefore  did  well  to  faign  all  shepherds  lovers,  to  give  them- 
selves to  songs  and  dalliances,  because  they  lived  such  idle 
lives.  For  love,  as  c  Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi  animi 
affectus,  an  affection  of  an  idle  minde;  or  as  f  Seneca  describes 
it,  Juvenla  gignitur,  luxu  nutritur,  feriis  alitur,  otioque 
inter  Iceta  fortunce  bona  ;  youth  begets  it,  ryot-maintains  it, 
idleness  nourisheth  it,  &c.  which  makes  s  Gordonius  the 
physitian,  (cap.  20.  part.  V.)  call  this  disease,  the  proper 
passion  of  nobility.  Now,  if  a  weak  judgement  and  a  strong 
apprehension  do  concurr,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
shall  they  resist  ?  Savanarola  appropriates  it  almost  to 
h  MonkeSj  fryers,  and  religious  persons,  because  they  live  soli- 
tary, fare  daintily,  and  do  nothing:  and  well  he  may;  for 
how  should  they  otherwise  choose? 

Dyet  alone  is  able  to  cau?e  it :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  yong 
man  or  a  woman,  that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  con- 
dition soever,  not  to  be  in  love.  '  Alcibiades  was  still  dallying 
with  wanton  yong  women;  immoderate  in  his  expences,  effe- 
minate in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why?  he  was  over 
delicate  in  his  dyet;  too  frequent  and  excessive  in  banquets. 
Vbicunque  securitas,  ibi  libido  dominatur ;  lust  and  security 

■  Hor.  k  Polit.  8.  num.  28.  Ut  naphthe,  ad  igncm,  sic  amor  ad  illos  qui 

torpescunt  otic  «  Pausanias  Attic,  lib.  1.  Cephalus  egrcgiac  forma:  juvenis 

ab  Aurora  raptns,  quod  ejus  amore  capta  esset.  d  In  amatorio.  •  E.  Stobaco 
ser.  62.  r  Amor  otiosa:  cura  est  sollicitudinis.  s  Principes  plcrumque 

ob  licentiam  ct  adfluentiam  divitiarum  istam  passionem  solent  incurrere.  h  Ar- 
denter  appctit  qui  otiosam  vitam  agit,  et  communitcr  incurrit  ha:c  passio  soli- 
taries deliciose  viventes,  incontinentia,  reJtgiosos,  See.        i  Plutarch,  vit.  ejus. 
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domineer  together,  as  S'.  Hierom  averreth.  All  which  the 
wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  freely  justifies. 

ifor  att  to  jefiefcer;  atf  colli  enscnbretlj  Ijau\ 

3C  iiquovtclj  tongue  must  Ijaue  a  uguovis!)  tail. 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choyce  dyet;  as  many  times 
those  Sybarites  and  Phaeaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their 
good  will,  eat  nothing  else  but  lascivious  meats.   a  Vinum  im- 
primis  generosum,   legumen,  fabas,  radices  omnium  gene- 
rum  bene  condilas,  et  largo  pipere  aspersas,   carduos  hor- 
tulanos,   lactucas,   b  erucas,  rapas,  porros,   ccepas,  nucem 
piceam,  amygdalas  dulces,  electuaria,  syrupos,  succos,  coch- 
leas,  conchas,  pisces  optime  prceparatos,  aviculas,  tesiiculos 
animalium,  ova,  condimenta  diver sorum  generum,  molles 
lectos,  pulvinaria,  &c.    El  quicquid  fere  medici  impoten- 
tid  rei  venerece  labor anti  prcescribunt,  hoc  quasi  diasalyrion 
habent  in  deliciis,  et  his  dapes  mullo  delicatiorcs ;  mulsum, 
exquisitas  et  exoticas  fruges,  aromata,  placentas,  expresses 
succos  multis  ferculis  variatos3  ipsumque  vinum  suavitate 
vincentes,  el  quicquid  culina,  pharmacopoeia,  aut  quceque 
fere  officina  subministrare  possit .    Et  hoc  plerumque  victu 
quum  se  ganeones  infarciant,  c  ul  ille  ah  Chreseida  suam,  se 
tulbis  et  cochleis  curavit;  etiam  ad  Venerem  se  parent,  et 
ad  hanc  palestram  se  exerceant,  qui  fieri  possit,   ut  non 
misere  depereant,  fl  ut  non  penitus  insaniant  P  iEstuans  ven- 
ter cito  despuit  in  libidinem,  Hieronymus  ait.  e  Post  prandia, 
Callyroenda.    Qids  enim  continere  se  potest  P  f  Luxuriosa  res 
vinum,  /omentum  libidinis  vocal  Angus tinus ;  blandum  dce^ 
monem,  Bernardus ;  lac  veneris,  Aristophanes.    Non  JEtina, 
non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  aestuant,  ac  juveniles  medullas? 
vino  plenae, 1  addit  *  Hieronymus  :  unde  oh  optimum  vinum 
Lampsacus  olim  Priapo  sacer:  et  venerandi  Bacchi  socia,  apud 
h  Orpheum  Venus  audit.    Hcbc  si  vinum  simplex,  et  per  se 

sump  turn  prceslare  possit,  nam-  '  quo  me  Bacche  rapis 

tui  plenum  ?  quam  non  insaniam,  quern  non  furorema  ccete^ 
ris  expectemusP  k  Gomesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  quce 
intempestivam  libidinem  provocare  solent,  Et  salaciores  fieri 
foeminas  ob  esum  salis  contendit:  Venerem  ideo  clicunt  ab 
pceano  ortam. 

•Vina  parant  animos  veneri.  k  Sed  nihil  erucne  faciunt  bulbique  salaces; 

Improba  nec  prosit  jam  satureia  tibi.  Ovid.  <=  Petronius.  Curavi  me  mox 

cibis  validioribus,  &c.  d  Uti  ille  apud  Sckenkium,  qui  post  potionera,  uxo- 

rem  ct  qiiatuor  ancillas  proximo  cubiculo  cuhantes,  compressit.  <  Pcrsi 

Sat.  3.       fSiracides,  Nox,  ct  amor  vinumque  nihil  moderabile  SMadent.       g  Lip, 
ad  Olympiam.  k  Hymn  ).  'Hor.  1.  3.  Od.  25.  De  sale 

fap.  21. 

V  \ 
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•Unde  tot  in  Veneta  scortorum  raillia  cur  sunt? 
In  promptu  causa  est,  est  Venus  orta  mari. 

Et  hinc  foeta  mater  Salacea  Oceani  conjux,  verbumqve  for- 
tasse  salax  a  sale  effiuxit.  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in 
amoribus  pravaluerunt,  ut  coronce  ex  illis  statuce  Bacchi 
ponerentur .  b  Cuhebis  in  vino  macerath  vluntur  Indi  ori- 
entales  ad  Venerem  excilandum,  el  c  surax  radice  Africani. 
Chinee  radix  eosdem  effectus  habet,  talisque  kerhce  mern  'mit 
mag.  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  d  Baptista  Porta  ex  India  allatce, 
enjus  mentionem  facit  et  Theophrastus.  Sed  infnita  his  si- 
milia  apud  Rhasin,  Matthiolum,  Mizaldum,  cceterosque  me- 
dicos occurrunt,  quorum  ideo  mentionem  feci,  nc  qnis  impe- 
ritior  in  hos  scopulos  impingat,  sed  pro  virili  tanquam  syrtes 
et  cautes  consult o  effugiat. 

MEMB.  II.  SUBSECT.  II. 


Other  causes  of  Love- Melancholy .  Sight,  Beauty  from  the 
face,  eys,  other  parts  ;  and  how  it  pierceth. 

MANY  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot 
avail,  except  opportunity  be  offered  of  time,  place,  and 
those  other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificiall  enlisement;  as  kis- 
sing, conference,  discourse,  gestures  concurr,  with  such  like 
lascivious  provocations.  Kornmannus  in  his  book  de  linea 
amoris  makes  five  degrees  of  lust,  out  of  eLucian  belike, 
which  he  handles  in  five  chapters, 

Visus,  Colloquium,  Convictus,  Oscula,  Tactus. 

Sight  of  all  other,  is  the  first  step  of  this  unruly  love;  though 
sometime  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hearing,  or  rather  in- 
censed. For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous  and  facile  to 
love,  that  if  they  heard  of  a  proper  man,  or  woman,  they  are 
in  love  before  they  see  them,  and  that  meerly  by  relation,  as 
Achilles  Tatius  observes.  f  Such  is  their  intemperance  and 
lust,  that  they  are  as  much  maimed  by  report,  as  if  they  saw 
them.    Caliisthenes  a  rich  yong  gentleman  of  Byxance  in 

•  Kornmannus  lib.  de  virginitate.  k  Garcmab  horto  aromatum,  lib.  1, 

cap  28  *  Surax  radix  ad  coitnm  summe  facit,  si  quis  comedat,  aut  infusio- 

nem  bibar,  membrum  subito  eri^itur.    Leo  Afer,  lib.  9.  cap.  t.lt.  *  Quae  non 

«olum  edentibus  sed  ct  genitale  tangentibus  tantum  valet,  ut  coire  summe  desiderent ; 
auoties  fere  velint,  possint;  alios  duodecies  profecisse,  alios  ad  60  v.ces  perven.sse 
yefcrt  «  Lucian.  torn,  4.  Dial,  amorum.  f  Ea  emni  hommum 

intemperantium  libido  est  ut  etiam  fama  ad  amandum  impellantur,  etaudicutcs  ieque 
aihciuntur  ac  videntcs. 
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Thrace,  hearing  of*  Leucippe,  Sostratusfaire  daughter,  was  far 
in  love  with  her;  and  out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so. 
muck  incensed,  that  he  would  -needs  -have  her  to  be  his  wife. 
And  sometimes  by  reading  they  are  so  affected,  as  he  in  b  L11- 
ci .  -1  confesseth  of  himself,  1  never  read  thai  place  oj  Panthea  m 
Xenophon,  but  I  am  as  much  affected,  as  if  I  were  present 
with  her.  c  Such  persons  commonly  faign  a  kinde  of  beauty  to 
themselves  ;  and  so  did  those  three  gentlewomen,  in  d  Balthasar 
Castilio,  fall  in  love  with  a  yongman,  whom  they  never  knew, 
but  only  heard  him  commended  :  or  by  reading  of  a  letter;  for 
there  is  a  grace  cometh  from  hearing,  e  as  amorall  philosopher 
informeth  us,  as  well  as  from  sight ;  and  the  species  of  love  are 
received  into  the  phantasie  by  relation  alone :  hit  cupere  ah 
aspectu,sicvelle  ab  auditu,  both  senses  affect.  Interdum  et  ab- 
sentes  arnamus,  sometimes  we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith 
Philostratus,  and  gives  instance  in  his  friend  Athenodorus, 
that  lov'd  a  maid  at  Corinth  whom  he  never  saw;  non  oculi  sed 
mens  videt,  We  see  with  the  eys  of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love,  is  that  which 
comes  by  sight,  which  conveys  those  admirable  raves  of  beauty 
and  pleasing  graces  to  the  heart.    Plotinus  derives  love  from 

sight,  t%u<;  quasi  b%a.ciq. 

e  Si  nescis,  oculi  sunt  in  amore  duces, 

the  eys  are  the  harbingers  of  love,  and  the  first  step  of  love  is 
sight,  has  Lilius  Giraldus  proves  at  large,  {hist.  deor.  syntag. 
13.)  they,  as  two  sluces,  let  in  the  influences  of  that  divine, 
powerful,  soul-ravishing,  and  captivating  beauty  ;  which,  as 
'one  saith,  is  sharper  than  any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper 
into  the  heart;  and  opens  a  gap  through  our  eys  to  that  lovely 
wound,  which  piercelh  the  soule  itself  (Ecclus.  IS).  Through 
it,  love  is  kindled  like  a  fire.    This  amazing,  confounding, 
admirable,  amiablebeauty, k  than  which  in  all  natures  treasure 
(saith  Isocrates)  there  is  nothing  so  majesticall  and  sacred,  no- 
thing so  divine,  lovely,  precious;  'tis  natures  crown,  gold  and 
glory  ;  bonum  si  non  summum,  de  summis  tamen  non  infre- 
quenlcr  triumphans,  whose  power  hence  may  be  discerned ; 

»  Formosam  Sostrato  filiam  audiens,  uxorem  cupit,  et  sola  illius,  auditione  ardet. 
►  Quoties  de  Panthea  Xenophontis  locum  pcrlego,  ita  animo  affe&us  ac  si  cc^am 
intuerer.  c  Pulchritudinem  sibi    ipsis  confingunt,  Imagines.  «»  De 

aulico  lib.  1.  fol.  116.  'tis  a  pleasant  story,  and  related  at  large  by  him. 
«  Gratia  venit  ab  auditu  a:que  ac  visu,  et  species  amoris  in  phantaxiam  rccip'umt  sola 
relatione.  Picolomincus  grad.  8.  c.  38.  f  Lip.  cent;  22.'cpist.  29,  Beauty's  Enco- 
miojis.  ePropert.  ^  f>  Amoris  primum  gradum  visus  habet,  ut  aspiciat  rem 
amatam.  1  Achilles  Tatius  lib.  1.  Forma  telo  quovis  acutior  ad  inferendum  vul- 
nus,  pcrque  oculos  amatorio  vulneri  aditum  patefaciens  in  animum  penetrat. 
k  In  tota  rerum  natura  nihil  forma  divinius,  nihil  augustius3  nihil  pretiosius,  cuius 
vires  tunc  facile  intelliguntur,  dec.  9 
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we  contemn  and  abhorr  generally  such  things,  as  are  fowl  and 
ugly  to  behold,  account,  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that 
which  is  faire.   a  Tis  beauty  in  all  things,  which  pleaseth  and 
allureih  us:  a  faire  hawk,  a  fine  garment,  a  goodly  building,  a 
faire  house,  &c.    That  Persian  Xerxes  when  he  destroyed  all 
those  temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that  of  Diana,  in 
integrum  servari,  to  be  spared,  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty 
and  magnificence  0f  it.    Inanimate  beauty  can  so  command. 
3 Tis  that  which  painters,  artificers,  oratours,  all  aim  at;  as 
Eriximachus  the  physitian  in  Plato  contends,  hit  was  beauly 
ftrst,  that  ministred  occasion  to  art,  tojinde  out  the  knowledge 
of  carving,  painting,  building;  to  finde  out  models,  perspec- 
tives, rick  furnitures,  and  so  many  rare  inventions.  White- 
ness in  thelilly,  red  in  the  rose,  purple  in  the  violet,  a  lustre  in 
all  things  without  life,  the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  the  bright 
beames  of  the  sun,  splendour  of  gold,  purple,  sparkling  dia- 
mond, the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  lion, 
the  colour  of  birds,  peacocks  tails,  the  silver  scales  of  fish, 
we  behold  with  singular  delight  and  admiration.      c  And 
which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers,  wonderful  in 
leasts,  but  most  glorious  in  men,  doth  make  us  affect  and 
earnestly  desire  it  ;  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an 
eloquent  tongue,  see  any  excellent  quality,  curious  work  of  man, 
elaborate  art,  or  ought  that  is  exquisite,  there  ariseth  instantly 
in  lis  a  longing  for  the  same.    We  love  such  men,  but  most 
part  for  comeliness  of  person;  we  call  them  gods  and  god- 
desses, divine,  serene,  happy,  &c.    And  of  all  mortall  men 
they  alone  (d  Calcagninus  holds)  are  free  from  calumny  ;  qui 
divitiis,  magistralu  ct  gloria  florent,  injuria  la cessimus  ;  we 
back -bite,  wrong,  hate,  renowned,  rich  and  happy  men  ;  we 
repine  at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we  think  ;  for- 
tune is  a  step-mother  to  us,  a  parent  to  them.    We  envy 
(saith  c  Isqcrates)  wise,  just,  honest  men;  except  with  mutuall 
offices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn  or  ether,  they  extort 
this  love  from  us;  only  faire  persons  we  love  at  frst  sight,  de- 
sire their  acquaintance,  and  adore  them  as  so  many  gods: 
we  had  rather  serve  them  than  command  others  ;  and  account 
our  selves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  service  they 
enjoy n  us:  though  they  be  otherwise  vicious,  unhones.t,  we  love 
them,  favour  them,  and  are  ready -to  do  them  any  good  office 

»  Christ,  Fi^nseca.  b  S.  L.  ■  Bruys  prob.  11.  de  forma  e  Luciano. 

■*  Lib.  de  calumnia.  Formosi  Calumnia  vacant ;  dolemns  alios  meliore  loco  positos, 
fortunam  nobis  novercam  illis,  &c.  e  Invidemus  sapientibus,  justis,  nisi  bene- 
ficiis  assidue  amorcm  extorqucnt;  solos  fprmosos  amamus  et  primo  vekit  aspeftu 
bcncvolentia  conjungimur,  eteostanquam  deos  colimus,  libcntius  iisstrvimus  quam 
altis  impcramuj,  majoremque,  &c. 
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for  their  a  beauties  sake,  though  they  have  no  other  good  qua- 
lity beside.    Die  igitur,  6/ormose  adolescens  (as  that  eloquent 
Favorinus  breaks  out  in  bStobseus)  die  Anliloqve,  suayius 
nectare  loqueris;  die  6  Telemache,  vehementins  Uhjsse  diets  ; 
die  Alcibiades  utcunque  ebrius,  libentius  tibi  licet  ebrio  aus- 
cullabimus.   Speak,  faire  youth,  speak,  Antiloquus,  thy  words 
are  sweeter  than  nectar;  speak,  O  Telemachus,  thou  art  more 
powerful  than  Ulysses;  speak,  Alcibiades,  though  drunk,  we 
will  willingly  hear  thee  as  thou  art.    Faults  in  such  are  no 
faults  :  For  when  the  said  Alcibiades  had  stolen  Anytus  his  gold 
and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from  prosecuting  so  fowl  a  fact 
(though  every  man  else  condemned  his  impudence,  ,and  inso- 
lency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better  (he 
loved  him  dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.    No  worth  is  eminent  in 
such  lovely  persons,  all  imperfections  hid  ;  non  enim  facile  de 
his  quos  plurimum  diligimus,  turpitudinem  suspicamur ,  for 
hearing,  sight,  touch,  Stc.  our  minde  and  all  our'senses  are  cap- 
tivated, omnes  sensusformosus  delectat.    Many  men  have  been> 
preferred  for  their  person  alone;  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the 
Indians,  Persians,  ^Ethiopians  of  old  :  the  properest  man  of 
person  their  countrey  could  afford,  was  elected  their  soveraign 
lord  ;  gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus,  and  so  have 
many  other  nations  thought  and  done,'  as  c  Curtius  observes  ; 
ingens  enim  in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  est,  for  there  is  a 
majesticall  presence  in  such  men  :  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored 
amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought  fit  to  raign,  that  was 
not  in  all  parts  compleat  and  supereminent.    Agis  king  of 
Lacedaemon  had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  marryed 
a  little  wife ;  they  would  not  have  their  royal  issue  degenerate. 
Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  Adrian  the  fourth,  an 
English  monkes  bastard  (as  dPapirius  Massovius  writes  in  his 
life)  inops  a  suis  reliclus,  squalidus  el  miser,  a  poor  forsaken 
child  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome  ?  But  why  was  it  ? 
Erat  acri  ingenio,facundid  expeditd,  eleganti  corpore,facieque 
Iceta  ac  hilari,  (as  he  follows  it  out  of  c  Nubrio;ensis  ;  for  he 
plows  with  his  heifer,)  he  was  wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a 
pleasant,  a  promising  countenance,  a  goodly  proper  man;  he 
had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own,  and  that  carryed 
it;  for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.    So  Saul  ivas  a  goodly 
per  son  and  faire.  Maximinus  elected  emperour,  &c.  Branchus 
the  son  of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot  of  Jance,  Succron's  daughter 

•Forma:  majestatem  Barbari  verentur,  nec  alii  majores  quam  quos  eximia  forma, 
riatura  donata  est,  Herod,  lib.  5.  Curtius  6.  Arist.  Polit.        bSerm.  63.  Plutarch, 
vit.  ejus  Brisonius  Strabo.       c  Lib.  5.  Magnorumquc  operum  non  alios  capaces 
putant  quam  quos  eximia  specie  natura  donavit.       *  Lib.  de  vitis  Poutilieum  Rom 
*  Lib,  2.  cap.  6. 
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(saith  Lactantius)  when  he  kept  king  Admetus  herds  in  Thes- 
saly,  now  grown  a  man,  was  an  earnest  suter  to  his  mother  to 
Jcnow  his  father ;  the  nymph  denyed  him,  because  Apollo 
had  conjured  her  to  the  contrary;  yet  overcome  by  his  im- 
portunity at  last,  she  sent  him  to  his  father;  when' he  came 
into  Apollo's  presence,  malas  dei  reverenier  osculatvs  ;  he 
carryed  himself  so  well,  and  was  so  faire  a  yong  man,  that 
Apollo  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he 
could  scarce  look  off  him;  and  said,  he  was  worthy  of  such 
parents,  gave  him  a  crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of  divination, 
and  in  conclusion,  made  him  a  demi-god.    0  vis  superla 
forma?,  a  goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam 
pulchros  dii  amant ;  she  is  amoris  domina,  loves  harbinger, 
loves  loadstone,  a  witch,  a  charm,  8tc.   Beauty  is  a  dower  of 
it  self,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commendation,  an 
accurate  epistle,  as  aLucian,  Apuleius,  Tiraquellus,  and  some 
b  others  conclude,    hnperio  digna  forma,  beauty  deserves-  a 
kiugdome,  saith  Abulensis,  {paradox.  2.  cap.  HO.J  im- 
mortality; and  c  more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for 
their  beauty,  than  for  all  other  vertaes  besides :  and  such  as 
are  faire,  *are  worthy  to  be  honoured  of  gods  and  men.  That 
Idalian  Ganymedes  was  therefore  fetched  by  Jupiter  into  hea- 
ven; Hephasstion  dear  to  Alexander;  Antinous  to  Adrian, 
Plato  calls  beauty  for  that  cause,  a  priviledge  of  nature,  naturce 
gaudentis  opus,  natures  master-piece,  e  a  dumb  comment; 
Theophrastus,  a  silent  fraud  ;  still  rhetorick  Cameades,  that 
pcrswades  without  speech,  a  kingdome  without  a  guard,  be- 
cause beautiful  persons  command  as  so  many  captains;  So- 
crates, a  tyranny,  which  tyrannizeth  over  tyrants  themselves ; 
which  made  Diogenes,  belike,  call  proper  women  queens, 
quodfaceient  homines  qua?  prceciperent,  because  men  were  so 
obedient  to  their  commands.    They  will  adore,  cringe,  com- 
plement and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be  faire)  as  if 
she  were  a  noble  woman,  a  counless,  a  queen  or  a  goddess. 
Those  intemperate  yong  men  of  Greece,  erected  at  Delphos 
a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the  eternal  memory 
of  Phryne  the  curtesan,  as  vElian  relates ;  for  she  was  a 
most  beautiful  woman,  in  so  much  saith  f  Athenaeus,  that 
Appelles  and  Praxitiles  drew  Venus'  picture  from  her.  Thus 
yong  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty  ;  nay  kings  them- 

«  Dial,  amorum,  c.  2.  de  magia.  Lib.  2.  connub.  cap.  27.  Virgo  formosa  ct  si 
oppido  pauper,  abundc est  dotata.  kIsocratcs.  c  Pluresob  formam  immoitalitatem 
adepti  suntquam  ob  reliqtias  omnes  virtutes.  d  Lucian  torn.  4.  Charidamon. 

On  i  pulchi  i^  mcrito  apnd  Deos  et  apud  homines honorc  dffecti.  •  Muta  commen- 

tatio,  quavis  epistola  ad  commcndandum  cfficacior,  f  V1^:  9"  Var,  his^.  Tanta 

formac  elegaiitia  ut  ab  ca  nuda,  &c. 
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selves  I  say  will  do  it;  and  voluntarily  submit  their  severalty 
to  a  lovely  woman.    Wine  is  strong;  kings  are  strong;  but 
a.  iooma?i  strongest,  1  Esd.  4.  13.  as  Zorobabel  proved  at  large 
to  king  Darius,  his  princes  and  noblemen .    Kings  sit  still  and 
command  sea  and  land,  &c.  all  pay  tribute  to  the  king;  but 
tuomen  make  kings  pay  tribute,  and  have  dominion  over  them. 
When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver,  they  submit  all  to  a 
leautifull  woman ;  give  themselves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and 
gaze  on  her,  and  all  men  desire  her  more  than  gold  or  silver, 
or  any  precious  thing  :  they  will  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  venture  their  lives  for  her  ;  labour  and  travel  to  get,  and 
bring  all  their  gains  to  women;  steal,  fight  and  spay  I  for 
their  mistriss  sakes.    And  no  king  so  strong,  but  a  faire  wo- 
man is  stronger  than  he  is.    All  things  (as  he  "proceeds) 
feare  to  touch  the  king ;  yet  1  saw  him  and  Apame  his  concu- 
bine, the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bariacus,  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put 
it  on  her  own,  and  stroke  him  with  her  left  hand;  yet  the 
ki?ig  gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and  when  she  laughed  he  laughed, 
and  when  she  was  angry,  he  flattered  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 
So  beauty  commands  even  kings  themselves;  nay  whole  ar- 
mies and  k'mgdomes  are  captivated,  together  with  their  kings: 
b  Forma  vincit  armatos,  ferrum  pulchritudo  captivat ;  vin- 
centur  specie,  qui  non  vincentur  prcelio.    And  'tis  a  great 
matter,  saith  cXenophon,  and  of  which  all  faire  persons  may 
worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  must  labour  for  his  living 
if  he  will  have  ought;  a  valiant  man  must  fight  and  endan- 
ger himself  for  it,  a  wise  man  speak,  shew  himself  and  toil; 
but  a  faire  and  beautiful  person  doth  all  with  ease;  he  com- 
passeth  his  desire  without  any  pains  taking  :  God  and  men, 
heaven  and  earth  conspire  to  honour  him  ;  every  one  pittiea 
him  above  other,  if  he  be  in  need,  d  and  all  the  world  is  willing 
to  do  him  good.    eChariclea  fell  into  the  hands  of  pyrats,  but 
when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  she  alone 
was  preserved  for  her  person.    fWhen  Constantinople  was 
sacked  by  the  Turkes,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from  being 
made  a  captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  Grand  Senior  him- 
self.   So  did  Rosamond  insult  over  king  Henry  the  secund ; 

■s I  was  so  faire  an  object, 


Whom  fortune  made  my  king,  my  love  made  subject; 

•  Esdras  4.  29.  b  Origen  hom.  23.  in  Numb.  In  ipsos  tyrannos  tyrannidem 
exercet.  e  Illud  ccue  magnum  ob  quod  gloriari  possum  forrriosr,  quod  robustis 

necessarium  sit  laborare,  fortem  periculis  se  objicere,  sapientem,  &c.  dMajorem 
vim  habet  ad  comuicndandum  forma,  quam  accurate  scripts  epistola.  Arist. 
•  Heliodor.  lib,  l<  f  K,now!cs.  hist.  Turcica.  «  Daniel  in  complaint  of 

Ronmond, 
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He  found  by  proof  the  privilege  of  beauty, 
That  it  had  power  to  countermand  all  duty, 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina. 

 *  Dcus  ipse  deorum 

Factus  ob  banc  formara  bos,  equus,  imber,  olor. 

And  those  mail  genii  are  taken  with  it  as  b  I  have  already 
proved,  Formosam  Barbari  verentur,  et  ad  aspectnm  puL 
thrum  imrnanis  animus  mansuescil.  (Heliodor.  lib.  5.)  The 
Barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  faire  woman,  and  at  a  beautiful 
aspect,  a  fierce  spirit  is  pacified.    For  when  as  Troy  was  taken, 
and  the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  c  Alexandrinus  quotes  out  of 
Euripides)  angry  Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came 
with  his  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed  Helena  with  his  own 
hands,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  those  wars  and  miseries  : 
but  when  he  saw  her  faire  face,  as  one  amazed  at  her  divine 
beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced  her  besides  ;  he 
had  no  power  to  strike  so  sweet  a  creature.    Ergo  hebetantur 
eases,  pulchritudine,  the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the  saying 
is)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect,  and  severity  it  self  is  over- 
come.   Hiperides  the  oratour,  when  Phrynehis  client  was  ac- 
cused at  Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her 
cause,  but  tearing  her  upper  garment,  disclosed  her  ;iaked 
breast  to  the  Judges;  with  which  comeliness  of  her  body  and 
amiable  gesture,  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they 
did  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.    O  noble  peece  of 
justice!  mine  author  exclaims,  and  who  is  he  that  would  not 
rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit  his  office,  than  give  sen- 
tence against  the  majesty  of  beauty  ?  Such  prerogatives  have 
faire  persons,  and  they  alone  are  free  from  danger.  Partheno- 
pa?us  was  so  lovely  and  faire,  that  when  he  fought  in  the  The- 
ban  wars,  if  his  face  had  been  by  chance  bare,  no  enemy 
would  offer  to  strike"at  or  hurt  him  :  such  immunities  hath 
beauty.    Beasts  themselves  are  moved  with  it.    Sinalda  was  a 
woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  dandaqueen,  that  when 
she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  punishment,  the 
wild  beasts  stood  in  admiration  oj  her  person,  (Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus  lib.  8.  Dan.  Hist.)  and  would  not  hurt  her.  Wherefore 
did  that  royal  virgin  in  cApuleius  when  she  fled  from  the 
thecves  den,  in  a  desart,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her 
asse  on  whom  she  rode  ?  (for  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary 

»  Stroza  films  Epig.  k  Sect.  2.  Mcmb.  1.  Subs.  1.  c  Stromatum  1.  post  cap- 
tain Trojam  cum  impetu  fecfetuf,  ad  occidendam  Helenam,  stuporc  adeo  pul- 
diritudiuis  corrcptus  ut  fcrrum.  excideret,  &c.  "Tantje  formx  fuit  ut  cum 
viwtn  loris,  fens  cxposita  foret,  equorum  calcibus  obtereuda,  ipsis  jumcuti* 
admiration-!  fuit ;  la;dcrc  noluerunt,  c  Lib.  8.  miles. 
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but  that  he  was  an  asse  ?  Si  me  parentibus  et  proco  formoso 
reddideris,  qaas  tibi  gr alias,  quos  honores  habebo,  qvos  cibos 
exhibebo  P  She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and 
trick  him  every  day  her  self,  and  she  would  work  no  more,  toil 
no  more,  but  rest  and  play,  8cc.  And  besides,  she  would  have 
a  dainty  picture  drawn  in  perpetuall  remembrance,  a  virgin 
riding  upon  an  asses  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectore  re- 
gia  virgo  fugiens  captivitatem ;  why  said  she  all  this?  why 
did  she  make  such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?  But  that  she 
perceived  the  poor  asse  to  be  taken  with  her  beauty  ;  for  he  did 
often  obliquo  collo  pedes  puellce  decorus  basiare,  kiss  her  feet 
as  she  rid,  et  ad  delicatulas  voculas  tentabat  adhinnire;  offer 
to  give  consent,  as  much  as  in  him  was,  to  her  delicate  speeches; 
and  besides  he  had  some  feeling  as  she  conceived  of  her  mi- 
serie.  And  why  did  Theogines'  horse  in  Heliodorus  a  curvet, 
prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exult ans  alacriter  et  supcrbiens^ 
&c.  but  that  sure,  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love 
with  his  master  ?  dixisses  ipsum  equum  pulchrum  intelligere 
pulchram  dorniui  formam?  aflye  lighted  on  b  Malthius  cheek 
as  he  lay  asleep;  but  why?  Not  to  hurt  him,  as  a  parasite 
of  his,  standing  by  well  perceived,  non  ut  pungeret,  sed  ut  os- 
cularetur,  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his  di- 
vine looks.  Inanimate  creatures  I  suppose,  have  a  touch  of 
this,  when  a  drop  of  c  Psyche's  candle  fell  on  Cupid's  shoul- 
der, I  think,  sure,  it  was  to  kiss  it.  When  Venus  ran  to  meet 
her  rose- cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  d  poet  of  ours  sets  her 


out, 


•the  bushes  in  the  way 


Some  catch  her  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay, 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace. 

Aer  ipse  amore  ivficitur,  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  ayr  it  self 
is  in  love  :  for  when  Hero  plaid  upon  her  lute, 

e  The  wanton  ayr  in  twenty  sweet  forms  danc'f. 
After  her  fingers  

and  those  lascivious  windes  staid  Daphne  when  she  fled  from 
Apollo; 


f  nudabant  corpora  venti, 


s 


Obviaque  adverts  vibrabant  fiainina  vestes. 

Boreas  ventus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Kricthon  s 
daughter  of  Athens:  vi  rapuit,  &c.  he  took  her  away  by  force, 

•  * thiop.  1.  3.        *  Athene,,*,  lib  8.         <A>pulciusAur.  asino. 
»peare.  «  Marlow.  'Ov.Met.  1,  Miake- 
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as  she  was  playing  with  other  wenches  at  Uissus,  and  begat 
Zetes  and  Galais  his  two  sons,  or'  her.  That  seas  and  waters 
are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that 
of  the  ayr  and  windes  ;  for  when  Leander  swimnied  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, Neptune  with  his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves, 
but 

They  still  mounted  up,  intending  to  have  kissed  him, 
And  fell  in  drops,  like  tears,  because  they  missed  him. 

The  a  river  Alphcus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tells 
the  tale  herself  j 

 viridesque  manu  siceata  capillos,. 

Fluminis  Alphei  veteres  recitavit  amoresj 
Pars  ego  Nympharum,  &rc— — 

When  our  Tame  and  Isis  meet, 

b  Oscula  mille  sonant,  conneku  brachia  pallenti 
Mutuaque  explicitis  connectunt  colla  lacertis. 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I  reckon 
up,  whom  beauty  hath  enthral'd  !  I  say  nothing  all  this  while 
of  idols  themselves,  that  have  committed  idolatry  in  this  kinde; 
ef  looking  glasses,  that  have  been  rapt  in  love  (if  you  will  be- 
leeve  c  Poets)  when  their  ladies  and  mistrisses  looked  on  to 
dress  them. 

Et  si  non  habeo  sensum,  tua  gratia  sensum 

Exhibet  et  calidi  sentio  amoris  onus. 
Dirigis  hue  quoties  spectantia  lumina,  flamma 

Succendunt  inopi  saucia  membra  mihi. 

Though  I  no  sense  at  all  of  feeling  have, 
Yet  your  sweet  looks  do  animate  and  save; 
And  when  your  speaking  eys  do  this  way  turn, 
Me  thinks  my  wounded  members  live  and  burn. 

I  eoutd  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle,  that  was  fired 
by  a  faire  ladies  d  looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  1  know  not 
well  whether;  but  fired  it  was  by  report;  and  of  a  cold  bath 
that  suddainly  smoked,  and  was  very  hot  when  naked  Ccelia 
came  into  it. 

Miramur  quis  sit  tantus  et  uncle  vapor,  Sec, 

But  of  all  the  tales  in  this  kinde,  that  is  the  most  memorable  of 
d  Death  himself,  when  he  should  have  stroken  a  sweet  yong 

r  »  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  5.        h  Lcland.         e  Angcrianus.  d  Si  longe  aspiciens 

hare  urit  luminc  divos  Atquc  homines  prope,  cur  mere  Una  nequit?  Angerian,us. 
»  Idem  Anger. 
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virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  object.  Many 
more  such  could  I  relate,  which  are  to  be  beleevcd  with  a 
poeticall  fajthi  So  dumb  and  dead  creatures  dote:  but  men 
are  mad,  stupified  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty, 
amazed,  aas  that  fisherman  in  Aristasnetus,  that  spied  a  maid 
bathing  herself  by  the  sea  side, 

kSoluta  mihi  sunt  omnia  membra-  

'    A  capita  ad  calcem,  sensusque  omnis  periit 

De  pectore,  tam  immensus  stupor  animum  invasit  mihi. 

And  as  c  Lucian  in  his  images,  confesseth  of  himself,  that  he 
was  at  his  mistriss  presence,  void  of  all  sense,  immoveable,  as 
if  he  had  seen  a  Gorgon's  head:  which  was  no  such  cruel 
monster,  (as  dCcelius  interprets  it,  lib.  3.  cap.  but  the 
very  quintessence  of  beauty ;  some  faire  creature,  as  without 
doubt  the  poet  understood  in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which 
the  spectators  were  amazed.  e  Miseri  quibus  intentala  nites, 
poor  wretches  are  compelled  at  the  very  sight  of  her  ravishing 
looks  to  run  mad,  or  make  away  themselves. 

f  They  wait  the  sentence  of  her  scornful  eys ; 
And  whom  she  favours  lives,  the  other  dyes. 

g  Heliodorus  lib.  1.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself, 
when  he  saw  Chariclea  first;  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her 
a  secund  time,  for  lie  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man 
living,  to  see  her  and  contain  himself.  The  very  fame  of 
beauty  will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off,  (such  an  attractive 
power  this  loadstone  hath)  and  they  will  seem  but  short;  they 
will  undertake  any  toil  or  trouble,  h  long  journeys.  Penia  or 
Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them,  through  seas,  desarts,  moun- 
tains, and  dangerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gaze  on  Psyche : 
many  mortall  men  came  far  and  near  to  see  that  glorious  ob- 
ject of  her  age  ;  Paris  for  Helena;  Corebus  to  Troja; 

-Illis  Trojam  qui  forte  diebus 


Venerat  insano  Cassandrae  incensus  amore. 

King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit 
his  old  friends  again,  crossing  the  seas;  but  the  truth  is,  his 
coming  was  to  see  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  non-par eil 

»  Obstupnit  mirabundus  mcmbrorum  elegantiam  &c.  ep.  7.    ">  Stobaeus  eerjeco 
«  Pa  rum  abh.it  quo  minus  saxum  ex  homine  faftus  sum,  ipsis  statuis  immobilio- 
rcrn  me  iec.t.  "  Veteres  Gorgonis  fabulam  confinxen.nt,  eximium  form» 

decus  stupidos  reddens.  «  Hor.  Ode  5.  f  Marlow's  Hero.  sAspectum 
v.rguns  sponte  fug.t  insanus  fere,  et  impossible  existimans  ut  simul  «n.  asuicere 
qms  poss.t,  et  intra  tempenmtia:  metas  sc-ccntinere.  »>  Apulcius  1   4  Multi 

mortales  lon^is  itineribus,  <5cc.  " 

Vol.  II.  Q 


r 
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of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistriss.  That  infernal  god  Plu- 
to came  from  hell  itself,  to  steal  Proserpina;  Achilles  left  all 
his  friends  for  Polixena's  sake,  his  enemies  daughter;  and  all 
the  B  Graecian  gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions  for  that 
faire  lad)',  Philo  Dioneus  daughters  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece 
in  those  dayes;  ea  enim  venmtale  fuit,  ut  earn  certatim  om- 
/ties  Dii  conjugem  expelerent. 

b  Formosa  divis  imperat  puella. 

They  will  not  only  come  to  see,  but  as  a  falkoncr  makes  an 
hungry  hawk  hover  about;  follow,  give  attendance  and  ser- 
vice, spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain; 

Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 

Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

When  faire  c  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eys,  hearts,  and  affections 
of  her  spectators  were  still  attendant  on  her. 

d  Et  medios  inter  vultus  supereminet  omnes, 
Perque  urbem  aspiciunt  venientem  numinis  instar. 

c  So  far  above  the  rest  faire  Hero  shin'd, 
And  stole  away  th'  inchanted  gazers  minde. 

f  When  Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  - 
the  fame  of  her  beauty,  ad  urbanarum  deliciarum-  sectatores 
venerat,  nemo  no n  ad  videndam  earn,  &c.  was  spread  abroad, 
they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold  to  see  her,  and 
hovered  about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth, 
and  Phryne  of  Thebes. 

•  Ad  cujus  jacuit  Graccia  tota  fores, 

h  Every  man  sought  to  get  her  love;  some  with  gallant  and 
c'dsihj  apparel;  some  with  an  affected  pace;  some  with  mu- 
st ck ;  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant  discourse,  multitude  of 
followers;  others  with  letters,  vowes,  and  promises,  to  com- 
mend themselves,  and  to  be  gracious  in  her  eys.  Happy  was 
he  that  could  see  her;  thrice  happy,  that  enjoyed  her  company. 
CharmidesMn  Plato,  was  a  proper  yong  man,  in  comeliness 
d£  person,  and  all  good  qualities,  far  exceeding  others;  when- 

•  Nic.  Gerbel.  1.  5.  Achaia.  b  Jo.  Secundus  basiorum  lib.  *  Musacus.  Ilia 
aiitan  bene  mortta,  per  «:dem  quocunque  vagabatur,  sequentem  mciitem  habebat, 
cl  or.ulos,  et  corrla  viroru'm  d  Homer.  •  Marlow.  r  Porno- 

didascalo  dial.  ltd.  Latin,  donat.  a  Gasp.  BaiHiio  Germano.  «  Propcrtius. 

fc  Vestlum  splendorc  et  elegantiii,  ambitione  inccssus,  donis,  cantilems,  &c.  gra- 
tiam  adipisci.  1  ?ra:  cartcris  corporis  proceritnte  ct  egregia  indole  mirandus 

apparebat,  c;tteri  autem  capti  ejus  amore  videbantur,  &c. 
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soever  fmre  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  he  in 
love  with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage)  and  were 
troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him;  many  came  near  lam,  many 
followed  him  wheresoever  he  went,  as  those  *formarum 
>tpectatores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he  walked  abroad  : 
the  Athenian  lasses  staved  on  Alcibiadcs ;  Sappho  and  the 
Mitylean  women  on  Phaon  the  f'aire.  Such  lovely  sights  do 
not  only  please,  entise,  but  ravish  and  amaze.  Cleonimus,  a 
delicate  and  tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast  which  Androcles 
his  uncle  made  in  Piraeo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacrificed  to 
Mercurie,  so  stupified  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agas- 
thenes,  and  the  rest,  (as  Charidemus  in  bLucian  relates  it)  that 
they  could  not  eat  their  meat  ;  they  sate  all  supper  time  gazing, 
glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks,  and  admiring  his  beauty. 
Many  will  condemn  these  men,  that  are  so  enamoured,  for 
fools;  but  some  again  commend  them  for  it ;  many  reject 
Paris  judgement,  and  yet  Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring 
Paris  for  his  choyce ;  he  would  have  done  as  much  himself, 
and  by  good  desert,  in  his  minde,  beauty  is  to  be  preferred 
c  before  wealth  or  wisdome.  dAthenaeus  Deijmosophist* 
(lib.  13.  cap.  7.J  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for  the  Trojans 
and  Greeks  to  contend  ten  yeares,  to  spend  so  much  labour, 
lose  so  many  mens  lives  for  Helen's  sake;  e  for  so  faire  a  ladies 
sake ; 

Ob  talem  uxorem  cui  praestantissima  forma, 
Nil  mortale  refert. 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdome;  a  hundred  thousand 
other  women;  a  world  it  self.  Well  might  f  Sterpsichores  be 
blind  for  carping  at  so  faire  a  creature  ;  and  a  just  punishment 
it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of  the  old  men  of 
Troy,  that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combat,  betwixt  Paris 
and  Menelaus  at  the  Seian  gate;  when  Helena  stood  in  pre- 
sence, they  said  all,  the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and  un- 
dertaken sfor  her  sake.  The  very  gods  themselves  (as  Homer 
and  h  Isocrates  record)  fought  more  for  Helena,  than  they  did 
against  the  gyants.  When  'Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she 
made  proclamation  by  Mercurie,  that  he  that  could  bring  tydings 
of  him,  should  have  seaven  kisses;  a  noble  reward,  some  say, 
and  much  better  than  so  many  golden  talents;  seaven  such  kisses 

■  Arinasnctus  cp.  10.  k  Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.  Respicientes  et  ad  formam 

ejus  obstupescentes.  <=  Tn  Charidemo  sapientias  nierito  piilchritudo  pra?fertur  et 

°p»bus.  *  Indignum  n:hil  est  Troas  fortes  ct  Achivos  tempore  tarn  longo 

perpessos  esse  labores.  e  Digna  quidem  facies  pro  qua  vcl  obiret  Achilles, 

vcl  Priamns,  belli  causa  probando  fuit.  Proper,  lib.  %  ,  f  Coccus  qui  Helena; 
formam  carpscrat.  s  Those  mutinous  Turkes  that  murmured  at  Mahomet, 

when  they  saw  Irene,  excused  his  absence.  Knowlys.  h  In  laudem  Helena: 

ont.  i  Apul.  miles,  lib.  4. 
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to  many  men,  were  more  precious  than  scaven  cities,  or  so 
many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone,  would  recover  a  man 
if  he  were  a  dying, 

'  Suaviolum  Stygia  sic  te  de  valle  reducet,  &c. 

Great  Alexander  marryed  Roxana,  a  poor  mans  child,  only 
for  her  person.  b  'Twas  well  done  of  Alexander,  and  heroically 
done;  I  admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for  Angelica, 
and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap?  Thisbe  dyed  for  Py- 
ramus;  Dido  for  ^Eneas;  who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his 
conversion)  c  Austin  did  in  commiseration  of  her  estate!  she 
dyed  for  him,  me  thinks  (as  he  said)  1  could  dye  for  her! 

But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand,  what  prerogative  this 
beauty  hath,  of  what  power  and  soveraignty  it  is,  and  how 
far  such  persons  that  so  much  admire,  and  dote  upon  U,  are 
to  be  justified;  no  man  doubts  of  these  matters;  the  question  is 
how  and  by  what  meanes  beauty  produceth  this  effect?  By 
sight:  the  eye  betrays  the  soule,  and  is  both  active  and  pas- 
sive in  this  business;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded;  is  an  especial) 
cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  object. 
*  As  tears,  it  begins  ill  the  eys,  descends  to  the  breast;  it 
conveys  these  beauteous  rayes,  as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart. 
XTt  vidi  nt  perii.  c  Mars  videt  hanc,  visamqne  cupit.  She- 
chem  saw  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Lea,  and  defiled  her,  Gen. 
34.  3.  Jacob  Rachel.  29-  17 .  for  she  was  beautiful  and 
faire:  David  spied  Bersheba  afar  off,  2  Sam.  11.2.  the  elders 
Susanna,  f  as  that  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  faire  Aristoclea  the 
daughter  of  Theophanes,  bathing  her  self  at  that  Hercyne  well 
in  Le.badea;  and  were  captivated  in  an  instant.  Vidernnt 
oculi,  rapuerunl  pectora  flammce  ;  Amnon  fell  sick  forTha- 
mar's  sake,  2  Sam.  13.  2.  The  beauty  of  Esther  was  such, 
that  she  found  favour  not  only  in  the  sight  of  Assuerus,  lut 
of  all  those  that  looked  vpon  her.  Gerson,  Origen,  and 
some  others  contended,  that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of 
the  sons  of  men  ;  and  Joseph  next  unto  him:  speciosus  prce 
Mis  hominum,  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken  ;  his  very- 
person  was  such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favour  of  all  those 
that  looked  upon  him.  Joseph  was  so  faire,  that  as  the  ordi- 
nary gloss  hath \t,filice  decurrerent  per  murum,  et  ad  fenestras, 
they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  to  the  windowes  to  gaze 
on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  personages  go 
by  :  and  so  Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  empress  go- 
ing through  Cullen.    « P.  Morales  the  Jesuite  saith  as  much  of 


•Secund.  bas  13.  k  Curtius  1.  1.  'Confess.  *  Seneca.  Amor  in 

oculU  oritur,      •  Ovid,  Fast,      f  Plutarch.     » Lib.  de  pulchrit.  Iesu  et  Maria:. 
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-  tbe  Virgin  Mary.  Antony  no  sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but, 
saith  Appian  (lib.  I. J  he  was  enamoured  on  her.  a Theseus  at 
the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  him- 
self the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and 
to  that  purpose  kneeled  down,  and  made  his  patheticall  prayers 
unto  the  gods.  bCharicles,  by  chance,  espying  that  curious 
picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  a  great 
while  gazing,  as  one  amazed  ;  at  length  he  brake  into  that  mad 
passionate  speech,  0  fortunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in 
chains,  and  made  ridiculous  for  her  sake!  He  could  not  con- 
tain himself,  but  kissed  her  picture,  I  know  not  how  oft  j  and 
heartily  desired  to  be  so  disgraced  as  Mars  was.  And  what  did 
he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  ? 

 c  atque  aliquis  de  Diis  non  tristibus  optat 

Sic  fieri  turpis  

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such, 
that  (as  mine  author  saith)  d  all  the  gods  came  flocking  about 
and  saluted  her',  each  of  them  went  to  Jupiter,  and  desired  he 
might  have  her  to  be  his  wife.  When  faire  e  Antilochus  came 
in  presence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined,  all  mens 
eys  (as  Xenophon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  were  instantly 
fixed  on  him,  and  moved  at  the  sight ;  insomuch  that  they  could  1 
not  conceal  themselves,  but  in  gesture  or  looks  it  was  discerned 
and  expressed.  Those  other  senses,  hearing,  touching  may 
much  penetrate  and  affect,  but  none  so  much,  none  so  forcible 
as  sight.  Forma  Briseis  mediis  in  armis  movet  Achillem, 
Achilles  was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battel  by  faire  Briseis  ; 
Ajax  by  Tecmessa;  Judith  captivated  that  great  captain  Holo- 
fernes;  Dalilah,  Samson;  Rosamund,  f Henry  the  secund; 
Roxolana,  Solyman  the  magnificent,  &c. 

A  faire  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword. 

t  Naught  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  minde  possess, 
As  beauties  loveliest  bait  j  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  erst  their  rigour  to  suppress. 

'  Lucian.  Charidemon  supra  omnes  mortales  foelicissimum  si  hac  frui  possit. 
1  Lucian.  amor.  Insanum  quiddam  ac  furibundum  exclamans.  O  fortunatissime 
Deorum  Mars  qui  propter  hanc  vinftus  fuisti.  c  Ov.  Met.  1.  3.  *  Omnes 

Diicomplexi  sunt,  et  in  uxorem  sibi  petierunt,  Nat.  Comes  de  Venere.  <=  TJt 

cum  lux  noctis  a'ffulget,  omnium  oculos  incurrit:  sic  Antiloquus,  &c.  1  De- 

lev  it  omnes  ex  animo  mulieres.  ■  Nam  vincit  et  vel  ignem,  fcrrumque  si  qua 

pulchra  est.  Anacrcon,  2.  *  Spenser  in  his  Faery  Qu. 
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And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness, 
Driven  with  the  power  of  an  heart-burning  eye  j 
And  lapt  in  flowers  of  a  golden  tress. 
That  can  with  melting  pleasure,  mollifie 
Their  hardned  hearts  inur'd  to  cruelty. 

"Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came  in 
Leucippe's  presence,  but  that  he  did  corde  iremere,  et  oculis 
lascivius  intueri ;  b  he  was  wounded  at  the  first  sight ;  his  heart 
panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn  his  eys  from  her.  So 
doth  Calysiris  (in  Heliodorus  lib.  2.  Isis  priest,  a  reverend 
old  man)  complain  ;  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that 
Thracian  Rodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eys  oft*  her,  c  /  will 
vot  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me  with  her  presence,  and  quite 
assaulted  my  continency ,  which  I  had  kept  unto  mine  old  age  ; 
I  resisted,  a  long  time,  my  bodily  eys  with  the  eys  of  my  un- 
derstanding ;  at  last  I  was  conquered,  and  as  in  a  tempest  car- 
ryed  headlong.  dXenophiles  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women 
clown  right  for  many  yeares  together ;  scorned,  haled,  scoffed 
at  them  :  coming  at  last  into  Daphnis  a  faire  maids  company, 
(as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Demands)  though 
free  before, 

Intactus  nullis  ante  cupidinibus, 
was  far  in  love,  and  quite  overcome  upon  a  suddain. 

Victus  sum  fateor  a  Daphnide,  &c. 
I  confess  I  am  taken  j 

T  Sola  haecinfiexit  sensus,  animumque  labentem 
Impulit  

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse 
had  Stratocles  the  physitian,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco 
plenus  (so  f  Prodromus  describes  him),  he  was  a  severe  woman- 
hater  all  his  life;  fceda  et  contumeliosa  semper  in  fceminas 
profatus,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sex  ;  humanas  as- 
pides  et  viperas  appellabat;  he  forswore  them  all  still,  and 
mocked  them  wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile  terms,  ut 
matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that  if  thou  hadst  heard  him,  thou 
would'st  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters,  for  his 
words  sake.    Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last,  with 

■  Achilles  Tatius  lib.  1.  k  Statim  ac  earn  contcinplatus  sum,  occirli ;  oculos 

a  virgine  avertere  conatns  sum,  scd  illi  repiignabant.  c  Pndet  dicere,  non 

cclabo  tamen.  Memphim  vcnicns  me  vicit,  et  contincntiam  cxpugnavit,  quam 
ad  seneftutem  usque  seryaram,  oculis  corporis,  &c.  d  Nunc  primtim  circa 

hanc  anxius  aninii  haereo.  Aristacnctus,  cp.  17.  *  Virg.  .En.  4.  f  Ama. 

ranto  d  ai 
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that  celestial!  and  divinelook  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of-An ti- 
des thegardner,  thai  smirking  wench  ;  that  he  shaved  off  his 
bushy  beard,  painted  his  face,  a  curl'd  his  hair,  wore  a  law- 
rel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love  besides  was 
ready  to  run  mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  marryed,  he  was 
so  furious^  ut  satis  occasum  minus  expect  are  posset,  (a  terri- 
ble, -1  hionstrou  lo  ig  day)  he.  could  not  stay  till  it  was  night; 
sed  omnibus  iiisalutatis  in  thalamum  festinus  irrupit,  the 
meai  scarce  but  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking,  he 
Viroul  i  needs  go  presently  to  bed.  What  yong  man  therefore, 
if  old  men  he  so  intemperate,  can  secure  himself?  Who  can 
sa  .  [  will  not  be  taken  with  a  beautiful  object?  I  can,  I  will 
contain.  No,  saith  bLucian,  of  his  mistriss,  she  is  so  faire,  that 
if  thou  dost  but  see  her,  she  will  stupifie  thee,  kill  thee  straight ; 
and  Medusa  like,  turn  thee  to  a  stone ;  thou  canst  not  pull 
thine  eys  from  her,  hut  as  an  adamant  doth  iron,  she  will 
carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither  she  will  her  self  j  infect  thee 
like  a  basilisk.  It  holds  both  in  men  and  women.  Dido  was 
amazed  at  ^Eneas'  presence; 

Obstupuit  primo  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido  $ 

and  as  he  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience: 

«  Quam  ego  postquam  vidi,  non  ita  amavi  ut  sani  solent 
Homines,  sed  eodem  pacto  ut  insani  solent. 

I  lov'd  her  not  as  others  soberly, 
But  as  a  madman  rageth,  so  did  I. 

So  Musaeus  of  Leander,  nusquam  lumen  detorquet  ah  ilia  ; 
and  d  Chaucer  of  Palamon, 

Recast  ljijfepeupon  €mttta 

3tnb  tljerttoitl)  Ijefiumtanti  crjcblja  Ija, 

2t£  tljouojj  Ije  Jj«t>  hezn  jftrcfee  unto  tlje  Ijearta. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is, 
how  it  doth  influere,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for  as  all  hold, 
]ove  is  a  fascination)  thus  in  briefe.  e  This  comeliness  or 
beauty  ariselh  from  the  due  proportion  of  the  whole,  or  from 
each  severall  part.  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which  I  referr 
you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  those  amorous  writers  to 
Lucian's  Images,  and  Charidemus,  Xenophon's  description  of 

"Comasquc  ad  speculum  disposuit.  »>  I  mag.  Polistrato,  Si  illam  saltern  in- 

tuearis,  statu  is  immobiliorem  te  faciet:  si  conspexeris  earn,  non  relinquetiu- 
facultas  oculos  ab  ea  amovendi  ;  abducet  tc  alligatum  quocunque  volucrit,  ut  fer- 
rum  ad  se  trahere  ferunt  adamnntem.       c  Plaut.  Merc.  *  In  the  Knights 

talc.  •  Ex  debita  totius  proportione  aptaquc  partium  compositionc.  Pico, 

lomincus. 
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Panthea,  Petronius  Cataleptes,  Heliodorus  Chariclea,  Tatiu3 
Leucippe,  Longus  Sophista's  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  Theodorus 
Prodromus  his  Rhodanthcs,  Aristsenetus  and  Philostratus  epis- 
tles, Balthasar  Castillo,  (lib.  4.  de  aulicoj  Laurentius  (cap.  10. 
demelan.)  iEneas  Sylvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost, 
which  have  most  accurately  described  a  perfect  beauty,  an  ab- 
solute feature,  and  that  through  every  member,  both  in  men 
and  women.  Each  part  must  concurr  to  the  perfection  of  it; 
for  as  Seneca  saith,  (Ep.  33.  lib.  4.J  No?i  est  formosa  mulier 
cujus  cms  laudatur  et  hrachium,  sed  ilia  cttjus  simul  uni- 
versa  fades  admiralionem  singulis  parlibus  dedit ;  she  is  no 
faire  woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  &c.  are  commended,  except 
the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent.  And  the  face 
especially  gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest:  the  face  is  it  that  com- 
monly denominates  faire  or  fowl  ;  arxformoe  fades,  the  face 
is  beauties  tower:  and  though  the  other  parts  be  deformed, 
yet  a  good  face  carryes  it  (fades  non  uxor  amaturj  that  alone 
is  most  part  respected,  principally  valued,  deliciis  suis  fcrox, 
and  of  it  self  able  to  captivate. 

8  Urit  te  Glycerae  nitor, 
Urit  grata  protervitas, 
Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici ; 

Glycera's  too  faire  a  face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to 
be  beheld.  When  bChaerea  saw  the  singing  wenches  sweet 
looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that  he  cryed  out,  0  facicm  pulchram, 
deleo  omnes  de/iinc  ex  animo  mulieres,  tcedet  quotidianarum 
harum  formarum  !  O  faire  face  !  Til  never  love  any  but  her; 
look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her ;  I  am  weary  of  these  or- 
dinary beauties  ;  away  with  them.   The  more  he  sees  her.  the 

worse  he  is,  uritque  videndo}  as  in  a  burning  glass,  the 

sun  beames  are  recollected  to  a  center,  the  rayes  of  love  are 
projected  from  her  eys.  It  was  iEneas  countenance  ravished 
queen  Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  similis,  he  had  an  angelicall 
face. 

•  O  sacros  vultus  Baccho  vel  Apolline  dignos, 
Q.uos  vir,  quos  tuto  fcemina  nulla  videt ! 

 O  sacred  looks  befitting  majesty, 

Which  never  mortall  wight  could  safely  see  ? 

Although  for  the  greater  part,  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in 
the  face,  yet  many  times  those  other  members  yeeld  a  most 
pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  enamour.    An  high 

'  •  Hor.  Od.  19.  lib.  *  Ter.  Eunuch.  Aet.  2.  seen.  3.  e  Petronius. 
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brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  cccli  pulcherrima  plctga, 
Frons  ubi  vivit  honor, frons  ubi  ludit  amor,  white  and  smooth 
like  the  polished  alabaster ;  a  pair  of  cheeks  of  vermihan  co* 
lour,  in  which  love  lodgeth ;  a  Amor  qui  mollibus  genis  puellat 
pernoctas :  A  corall  lip,  suaviorum  delubrum,  in  which 

Basia  mille  patent,  basia  mille  latent, 

gratiarum  sedes  gratissima  ;  a  sweet  smelling  flower,  from 
which  bees  may  gather  hony  ;  b  Mellilegce  volucres  quid  ad} 
hue  cava  thyma,  rosasque,  &c. 

Omnes  ad  dominae  labra  venite  meae, 
111a  rosas  spirat,  &c. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea  ;  dimple  in  the  chin  ; 
black  eye-brows,  Cupidinis  arms;  sweet  breath;  white  and 
even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  sale-peece  ;  a  fine  soft  round 
pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace, 

/        •  Quale  decus  tumidis  Pario  de  marmore  mammis ! 

d  and  make  a  pleasant  valley,  lacteum  sinum,  between  two 
chalky  hills,  Sororiantes  papillulas,  et  ad  pruritum  frigidos 
amatores  solo  aspectu  excitantes.    Unde  is, 

e  Forma  papillarum  quam  fuit  apta  premi  \ 

Again, 

Urebant  oculos  duras  stantesque  mamillae. 

A  flaxen  hair;  golden  hair  was  ever  in  great  account;  for 
which  Virgil  commends  Dido,  Nondum  sustulerat  fiavum 
Proserpina  crinem  ;  Et,  crines  nodantur  in  aurum.  Apollo- 
nius  (Argonaut,  lib.  4.  Jasoni,  Jlava  coma  incendit  cor  Me- 
deae)  will  have  Jason's  golden  hair,  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
Medea's  dotage  on  him.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  both  yellow 
hair'd.  Paris,  Menelaus,  and  most  amorous  young  men,  have 
been  such  in  all  ages,  molles  ac  suaves,  as  Baptista  Porta  in- 
ferrs,  ({  Physiog.  lib.  2.)  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  com- 
mends Helena  ;  makes  Patroclus  and  Achilles  both  yellow 
hair'd  ;  Pulchricoma  Venus ;  and  Cupid  himself  was  yellow 
hair'd,  in  aurum  coruscante  et  crispante  capillo,  like  that  neat 
picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callistratus ;  for  so  S  Psyche  spyed  him 
asleep; 

Briseis,  Polixena,  &c.  flavicomae  omnes ; 

»  Sophocles  Antigone.  *  Jo.  Secundus  bas.  19.        c  Loechacus.        d  Aran, 

dus.  Vallisamocnissima  c  duobus  montibus  composita  niveis.  c  Ovid.  f  Fol. 
77.  Dapsiles  hilarcs  amatores,  Sec.  s  When  Cupid  slept,  Gassariem  auream  habcii- 
tem,  ubi  Psyche  vidit,  mollemque  ex  ambrosia  cervicem  inspexit,  crines  crispos, 
purpureas  genas  candidasque,  &c,  Apuleius. 
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— —  and  Hero  the  faire, 

Whom  yong  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair. 

Leland  commends  Guithera  king  Arthur's  wife,  for  a  faire 
flaxen  hair  :  so  Paulus  jEmilius  sets  out  Clodeveus  that  lovely 
king  of  France:  *Synesius  holds,  every  effeminate  fellow  or 
adulterer  is  faire  hair'd  :  and  Apuleius  adds  that  Venus  her 
self,  Goddess  of  Love,  cannot  delight,  h  though  she  come  ac- 
companied with  the  Graces,  and  all  Cupid's  train  to  attend 
upon  her,  girt  with  her  own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cinnamon  and 
Latum,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  bad  hair'd,  she  cannot  please  her 
Vulcan.  Which  belike,  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at  this  day, 
to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much ;  great  women  to  calamistrate 
and  curl  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  tot  orbibus  in 
captivitatem  Jlexos,  to  adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls, 
and  made  flowers ;  and  all  courtiers  to  affect  a  pleasing  grace 
in  this  kinde.  In  a  word,  c  The  hairs  are  Cupid's  nets,  to 
catch  all  comers  ;  a  brushy  wood,  in  which  Cupid  builds  his 
nest,  and  under  whose  shadow,  all  loves,  a  thousand  severall 
luayes  sport  themselves. 

A  little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long 
fingers, 

Gratia  quae  digitis—  

'tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne; 

 laudat  digitosque  manusquej 

a  straight  and  slender  body ;  a  small  foot,  and  well  propor- 
tioned leg,  hath  an  excellent  lustre  ;  d  Cui  totum  incumbit 
corpus  uti  fundamento  cedis.  Clearchus  vowed  to  his  friend 
Amyander  in  e  Aristaenetus,  that  the  most  attractive  part  in 
his  mistriss,  to  make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  was  her  pretty 
leg  and  foot  :  a  soft  and  white  skin,  &c.  have  their  peculiar 
graces ;  f  Nebula  hand  est  mollior  ac  hujus  cutis  est,  cedipol 
papillam  bellulam.  Though  in  men  these  parts  are  not  so 
much  respected  ;  a  grim  Sarazen  sometimes, 

.-  ■  ■  nudus  membra  Pyracmon, 

a  martiall  hirsute  face  pleaseth  best;  a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in 

a  In  laudem  calvi;  splendida  coma  quisque  adulter  est;  allicit  aurea  coma. 
*  Venus  ipsa  non  placeret  comis  nudata,  capite  spoliata,  si  qualis  ipsa  Venus  cum 
fuit  virgo  omni  gratiarum  choro  stipata,  et  toto  cupiditium  populo  concinnata,  bal- 
theo  suo  cin&a,  cinnama  fragrans,  et  balsama,  si  calva  processerit,  placere  non  po- 
test Vulcano  suo.  •  «  Arandus.  Capilli  rctia  Cupidinis,  sylva  caidua,  in  qua 
nidincat  Cupido,  sub  cujus  umbra  ainores  mille  modis  sc  cxercent.  *  Theod.  Pro- 
dromus  Amor.  lib.  1.  1  Epist.  72.  Ubi  pulchram  tibiam,  bene  compactum  te- 
nueinque  pcdcm  vidi.  f  Plaut.  Cas. 
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afatre  wbmans  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as  "lame  Vulcan  was 
to  Venus ;  for  he  being  a  sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was 
dearly  beloved  of  her,  "when  faire  Apollo,  nimble  Mercurie 
were  rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the  sweet-fae'd  gods  forsaken. 
Many  women  (as  Petronius  b  observes)  sordibus  calent  (as 
many  men  are  more  moved  with  kilchin  wenches,  and  a  poor 
market  maid,  than  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city  dames) 
will  sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt-dawber,  a 
Ironies,  a  cook,  a  player,  if  they  see  his  naked  legs  or  arms, 
thorosaqne  brachiac,  &c.  like  that  huntsman  Meleager  in 
Philostratus.,  though  he  being  all  in  rags,  obscene  and  dirty, 
be  meaied  like  a  ruddleman,  a  gypsie,  or  a  chimney-sweeper, 
than  upon  a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Hephcestion,  Aleibiades, 
or  those  embroidered  courtiers  full  of  silk  and  gold.  d  Justine's 
wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Pylades  a  player, 
and  was  ready  to  run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself 
helped  her  by  chance.  Faustina  the  empress  doted  on  a 
fencer. 

Not  one  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  pecu- 
liar part  or  other  which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above 
the  rest.  eA  company  of  yong  philosophers  on  a  time,  fell 
at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman  was  most  desirable  and 
pleased  best  ?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth,  some 
the  eys,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c.  the  controversie  was  re- 
ferred to  Lais  of  Corinth  to  decide;  but  she  smiling,  said,  they 
were  a  company  of  fools;  for  suppose  they  had  her  where  they 
wished,  what  would  they  f  first  seek?  Yet  this  notwithstand- 
ing I  do  easily  graut,  neque  quis  vest  rum  negaverit  opinor ; 
all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  sthe  eys1' : 

 (videt  igne  micantes, 

Syderibus  similes  oculos)  


which  are  loves  fowlers;  1  aucupium  amoris,  the  shooing 
horns,  the  hooks  of  love  (as  Arandus  will)  the  guides,  touch- 
stone, judges ;  that  in  a  moment  cure  mad  men,  and  make 
sound  folkes  mad  ;  the  watchmen  of  the  body  ;  what  do  they 
not  P  How  vex  they  not?  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Athe- 
naeus  lib.  13.  dip.  cap.  5.  and  Tatiushold)  they  are  chiefe  seats 

•  Claudus  optime  rem  agit.  *  Fol.  5.  Si  servum  vidcrint,  aut  flatorem  altius 

cinctum,  aut  pulvere  perfusum,  authistrioncm  in  scenam  tradu&um,  &c.  c  Me 

pukhra  fateor  carere  forma,  verum  hiculenta  nostra  est.  Petronius  Catal.  de 

Priapo.  d  Galen.  •  Calcagninus  Apologis.  Qua:  pars  maxime  desidcrabi'lis  ? 
aliui  frontem,  alius  genas,  &c.         t  inter  foemineum.  *  Heinsius.         h  Sunt 

en.m  oculi,  prarcipu*  pulchritudinis  scdes.  lib.  6.  >  Amoris  hami,  duces  ju 

dices  et  uidiccsqui  momento  insanos  sanant,  sanos  insanirc  cogunt,  occulatissimi  cor 
poris  excubitores,  quid  non  agunt  ?  quid  non  cogum  ? 
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of  love ;  and  as  James  Lernutius  ahath  facetely  expressed  in  an 
elegant  ode  of  his, 

Amorem  ocellis  flammeolis  herae 
Vidi  insidentem,  credite  posreri, 
Fratresque  circum  ludibundos 
Cum  pharetra  volitare  et  arcu,  &c. 

I  saw  love  sitting  in  my  mistriss  eys 

Sparkling}  beleeve  it,  all  posterity  ; 
And  his  attendants  playing  round  about 

With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  to  flye. 

Scaliger  calls  the  eys,  h  Cupid's  arrows;  the  tongue,  the  light- 
ning  of  love ;  the  paps,  the  tents:  Balthasar  Castilio.  thr 
causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love  ; 

 aemula  lumina  stellis, 

Lumina  quae  possent  sollicitare  Deos. 

Eys  emulating  stars  in  light, 
Entising  gods  at  the  first  sight. 

Loves  oratours  \  c  Petronius. 

O  blandos  oculos,  et  6  facetos, 
Et  quadam  propria  nota  loquaces 
Illic  est  Venus,  et  leves  amores, 
Atque  ipsa  in  medio  sedet  voluptas. 

O  sweet  and  pretty  speaking  eys, 
Where  Venus,  love  and  pleasure  lyes ! 

Loves  torches,  touch -box,  naphthe  and  matches  j  dTibullus. 

Illius  ex  oculis  quum  vult  exurere  divos, 
Accendit  geminas  lampades  acer  amor. 

Tart  love  when  he  will  set  the  gods  on  fire, 
Lightens  the  eys,  as  torches,  to  desire. 

Leander  at  the  first  sight  of  Hero's  eys,  was  incensed,  saith 
Musaeus. 

Simul  in  eoculorum  radiis  crescebat  fax  amorum, 
Et  cor  fervebat  invecti  ignis  impetu ; 
Pulchritudo  enim  Celebris  immaculatae  foeminse, 
Acutior  homiuibus  est  veloci  sagitta. 
Oculus  vero  via  est,  ab  oculi  ictibus 
Vulnus  dilabitur,  et  in  praecordia  viri  manat. 

•  Ocelli  carm.  17.  cujuset  Lipsius  epist.  quist.  lib.  3.  cap.  11.  meminit  ob 
elct'antiam.  k  Cynthia  prima  suis  miserum  mc  cepit  ocellis,  Contactum  nullis 
ante  cupiciinibus.  Propert.  1.  I.  clncatale£t.  d  De  Sulpitio  lib.  4.  e  Pulchri- 
tude- ipsa  peroccultos  radios  in  pcclus  amantis  dimanans  amatx  rci  furrnam  insculp- 
sit.  Tatius  1.  5. 
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Love6  torches  'gan  to  burn,  first,  in  her  eys, 

And  set  his  heart  on  fire,  which  never  dyes  : 

For  the  faire  beauty  of  a  virgin  pure, 

Is  sharper  than  a  dart;  and  doth  inure 

A  deeper  wound,  which  pierceth  to  the  heart 

By  the  eys,  and  causeth  such  a  cruel  smart. 

*  A  modern  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Thamar, 

■  et  me  fascino 

Occidit  ille  risus  et  formae  lepos, 
Ille  nitor,  ilia  gratia,  et  verus  decor, 
Illae  semulantes  purpuram,  et  k  rosas  genae, 
Oculique  vinctaeque  aureo  nodo  comae. 

It  was  thy  beauty,  'twas  thy  pleasing  smile, 
Thy  grace  and  comeliness  did  me  beguile, 
Thy  rose-like  cheeks,  and  unto  purple  faire, 
Thy  lovely  eys  and  golden  knotted  hair. 

c  Philostratns  Lemnius  cryes  out  on  his  mistriss  basilisk  eys, 
ardentes  faces,  those  two  burning  glasses,  they  had  so  in- 
flamed hissoule,  thatno  water  could  quenchit.  What a  tyranny \ 
(saith  he)  what  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this  !  thou  draivest 
with  violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Charyldis  doth  say- 
lers,  with  thy  rocky  eys  ;  he  that  falls  into  this  gulph  of  love 
can  never  get  out.  Let  this  be  the  collorary  then,  the  strongest 
beames  of  beauty,  are  still  darted  from  the  eys. 

-  Namquis  lumina  tanta,  tanta, 
Posset  luminibus  suis  tueri, 
Non  statim  trepidansque  palpitansque 
Prae  desiderii  aestuantis  aura  ?  &c. 

For  who  such  eys  with  his  can  see 
And  not  forthwith  enamour'd  be ! 

And  as  men  catch  dotrels,  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
with  those  mutuall  glances  of  the  eys  they  first  inveagle  one 
another. 

'  Cynthia  prima  suis  miserum  me  cepil  ocelli's. 

Of  all  eys  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  entising  and 
faire,  which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistriss. 

f  Spectandum  nigris  oculis,  nigroque  capillo. 

which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 

•  Jacob  Cornelius,  Amnon  Tragced.  Act.  1.  sc.  j.      b  R0SE  formosarum  oculis 
aascuntur,  cthilantas  vultus  elegantia:  corona.    Philostratus  deliciis.  c  Epist 
ct  in  deheiis.    Abi  et  oppugnationem    relinquc,   quam  flamma  non  extinguit' 
nam  ab  amore  ipsa  flamma  sentit  incendium  :    qua:  corporum  penetratio,  quae 
tyrannis  hec  ?   &c.          a  Lcccharus  Panthea.          •  Protfertius.  f  Ovid 
amorum.  lib,  2,  eleg,  4 
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1  Cujus  a  vertice  ac  nigricantihus  oculis, 

Tale  quidclam  spiral  ac  ab  aurea  Venere. 

From  her  black  eys,  and  from  her  golden  face, 
As  it  from  Venus,  came  a  lovely  grace. 

and  b  Triton  in  his  Milcene 

 nigra  oculos  formosa  mihi. 

c  Homer  useth  that  epithet  of  oxe-eyed,  in  describing  Juno, 
because  a  round  black  eye  is  the  best,  the  sun  of  beauty,  and 
farthest  fr  0111  black  the  worse  :  which  JPolydore  Virgil  taxelh 
in  our  nation  ;  Angli  ut  plurimum  ccesiis  oculis,  we  have  gray 
eys  for  the  most  part.  Baptjsta  Porta,  Physiognom.  lib.  3. 
puts  gray  colour  upon  children,  they  be  childish  eys ;  dull 
and  heavy.  Many  commend  on  the  other  side  Spanish  ladies, 
and  those  e  Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  blackness  of  their 
eys,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  yong  wives.  Sueton  de- 
scribes Julius  Caesar  to  have  been  nigris  vegetisque  oculis  mi- 
cantibus,  of  a  black  quick  sparkling  eve:  and  although  Aver- 
roes  in  his  Colliget  will  have  such  persons  timorous,  yet  with- 
out question  I  hey  are  most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  shew  you  by  what  meanes  beauty 
cloth  fascinate,  bewitch,  as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soule 
of  a  man  by  the  eye.  For  certainly  I  am  of  the  poets  minde, 
Love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 

f  LvAdit  amor  sensus,  oculos  perstringit,  et  aufert 
Libertntem  animi,  mini  nos  fascinat  arte 
Credo  aliquis  daemon  subiens  praecordia  fiammam 
Concitat,  et  raptam  tollit  de  cardine  mentem..  . 

Love  mocks  our  senses,  curbs  our  liberties, 

And  cloth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  and  rings 

I  think  some  divel  gets  into  our  entrals, 

And  kindles  coles,  and  heaves  our  joules  from  th'  hingei. 

ReUodorus  lib.  3.  proves  at  large,  s  that  love  is  witch-craft, 
it  gels  in  at  our  eys,  pores,  nostrils,  ingenders  the  same  qua- 
lities, a/d  affections  in  lis,  as  were  in  the  party  ivhence  it 
came.  The  manner  of  this  fascination,  as  Ficinus  10  cap. 
com.  in  Plat,  declares  it,  is  thus:  Mortall  men  are  then  espe- 
cially bewitched*  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  the  other, 
they  direct  si^ht  to  sight,  joyn  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  and 
suck  in  love  between  them ;  for  the  beginning  of  this  disease 

■Sent.  Hercul.  bCalcagninus  dial.  *  Iliad  1.  J  Hist.  lib.  1. 

•Sands'  relation  fol.  67.  fMantuan.  t  Amor  per  oculos,  nares,  poros,  in- 
fluens,  &c.  Mortalcs  turn  summopere  fasciaawtur  quando  frequculissimo  intuitu 
Iciem  divigentts,  Stc.    Ideo  si  quis  nityre  pollcat  oculorum,  3cc. 
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is  the  eye.    And  therefore  he  that  hath  a  clear  eye,  though, 
he  he  otherwise  deformed,  by  often  looking  upon  him,  will 
■make  one  mud,  and  tye  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye.  Leonard. 
Varius  (lib.  1 .  cap.  2.  de fascynat:)  telleth  us,  that  by  this  in- 
terview, Hhe  purer  spirits  are  infected;  the  one  eye  pierceth 
through  the  other  with  his  rayes,  which  he  sends  forth;  and 
many°  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eys,  that  which 
Suetonius  relates  of  Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they 
compell  their  spectators  to  look  off,  and  can  no  more  endure 
them  than  the  sun  beames.    b  Barradius  (lib.  6.  cap.  10. de 
Harmonid  Evangel.)  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Christ ; 
and  c  Peter  Morales  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Nicephorus 
describes  likewise  to  have  been  yellow-hair'd,  of  a  wheat 
colour,  but  of  a  most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.    The  rayes, 
as  some  think,  sent  from  the  eys,  carry  certain  spiritual!  va- 
pours with  them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and  that  in  a 
moment.    I  know,  they  that  hold  visio  Jit  intra  mittendo,  will 
make  a  doubt  of  this  ;  but  Ficinus  proves  it  from  blear-eys, 
A  that  by  sight  alone,  make  others  blear-eyed  :  and  it  is  more 
than  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood  doth  get 
in  together  with  the  rayes,  and  so  by  the  contagion,  the 
spectators  eys  are  infected.    Other  arguments  there  are  of  a 
basilisk,  that  kills  afar  off  by  sight:  as  that  Ephesian  did  of 
whom  e  Philostratus  speaks,  of  so  pernicious  an  eye,  he  poy- 
soned  all  he  looked  steadily  on  :  and  that  other  argument  out 
of  Aristotle's  Problemes  ;  mensfruce  foemince  morbosce,  (as 
Capivaccius  adds  and  '  Septalius  the  Commentator)  contami- 
nate a  lookinp-.rrlass  with  beholding  it.    §  So  the  beames  that 
some  from  the  agenis  heart,  by  the  eys  infect  the  spirits  about 
the  patients,  inwardly  wound,  and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the 
blood.    To  this  effect  she  complained  in  h  Apuleius,  Thou  art 
the  cause  of  my  grief e  ;  thy  eys  piercing  through  mine  eys  to 
mine  inner  parts,  have  set  my  bowells  on  fire,  and  therefore 
pitty  me,  that,  am  now  ready  to  dye  for  thy  sake.  Ficinus  illus- 
trates this,  with  a  familiar  example  of  that  Marrhusian  Phaedrus 
and  Theban  Lycias,  'Lycias  he  stares  on  Phcedrus  face,  and 

VSpiritus  puriores  fascinantur,  oculus  a  se  radios  emittit,  &c.  *  Lib.  de 

pulch.  jes.  et  Mar.  <  Lib.  2.  c.  23.  Colore  triticum  referente,  criue  flava, 

aenbus  oculis.  A  I>ippi  solo  intuitu  alios  lippos  faciunt,  ct  patct  una  cum  radio 

vnpovem  corrupti  sanguinis  emanaie,  cujus  contagione  oculus  spectantis  inficitur. 
«  Vita  Apollon.  f  Comment,  in  Aristot.  Probl.  «  Sic  radius  a  corde 

percutientis  missus,  regimen  proprium  repetit,  cor  vulnerat,  per  oculos  et  sanguinem 
"  inficit  et  spiritus,  si.btili  quadam  vi.  Castil.  lib.  3.  de  aulico.  b  Lib.  10.  Caussa 

omnis etorigo  omnis  pra-sentis  doloris  tute  es ;  Isti  enim  tui  oculi,  per  meos  oculos 
ad  intima  delapsi  pnecordia,  acerriinum  meis  medullis  commovent  incendium  • 
ergo  miserere  tui  causa  pereuntis.  i  Lycias  in  Phaedvi  vultum  inhiat,  Phaedrus* 

In  oculos  Lyciae  scintillas  suorum  defigit  oculorum  ;  cumque  scintillis,  &c.  Scquitur 
Phaedrus  Lyciam,  quia  cor  suum  petit  spiritum  ;  Phxdrum  Lycias,  quia  spiritus 
propnam  sedem  postulat.    Verum  Lycjas,  &c. 
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Phcedrus  fastens  the  balls  of  his  eys  upon  Lycias,  and  with  those 
sparkling  rayes  sends  out  his  spirits.    The  beames  of  Phcedrus 
eys  are  easily  mingled  with  the  beames  of  Lijcias,  and  spirits 
are  joyned  to  spirits.  This  vapouvbegot  in  Phcedrus  heart,  en- 
ters into  Lycias  bowells  ;  ana  that  which  is  a  greater  wonder 
Phcedrus  blood  is  in  Lycias  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordi- 
nary love- speeches,  my  sweet- heart  Phcedrus,  and  mine  own 
self  my  dear  bowells.    And  Phcedrus  again  to  Lycias ;  O  my 
light,  my  jay,  my  soule,  my  life.    Phcedrus  follows  Lycias, 
because  his  heart  would  have  his  spirits;  and  Lycias  follows 
Phcedrus,  because  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits ;  both  follow; 
but  Lycias  the  earnester  of  the  two  :  The  river  hath  more 
need  of  the  fountain,  than  the  fountain  of  the  river  ;  as  iron 
is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched  with  a  loadstone,  but  draws 
not  it  again  :  so  Lycias  draws  Phcedrus.    But  how  comes  it 
to  pass  then,  that  the  blind  man  loves,  that  never  saw  P  We 
read,  in  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  a  story  of  a  child  that  was 
brought  up  in  the  wilderness,  from  his  infancy,  by  an  old 
herinite :  now  come  to  mans  estate,  he  saw  by  chance,  two 
comely  women  wandring  in  the  woods :  he  asked  the  old  man 
what  creatures  they  were  ;  he  told  him  faeries :  after  a  while 
talking  obiter,  the  hermite  demanded  of  him,  which  was  the 
pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life  ?  he  readily  re- 
plyed,  the  two  a  faeries  he  spyed  in  the  wilderness.    So  that 
without  doubt,  there  is  some  secret  loadstone  in  a  beautiful! 
woman  ;  a  magnetick  power  ;  a  natural!  inbred  affection  ;  which 
moves  our  concupiscence,  and  as  he  sings, 

Me  thinks  I  have  a  mistrissyet  to  come, 
And  still  I  seek,  I  love,  I  know  not  whom. 

'Tis  true  indeed  of  naturall  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this 
heroicall  passion,  or  rather  brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we 
treat;  we  speak  of  wandring,  wanton,  adulterous  eys;  which 
as  b  he  saith,  lye  still  in  wait  as  so  many  souldiers  ;  and  when 
they  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot  him 
through,  and  presently  bewitch  him ;  Especially  when  they 
shall  gaze  "and  glote,  as  wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another, 
and  with  a  pleasant  eye-conflict  participate  each  others  soules. 
Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily,  and  how  quickly  we  may 
be  taken  in  love  ;  since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Phoedrus 
spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias  blood.  c  Neither  is 
it  any  wonder,  if  we  but  consider  how  many  other  diseases 

•  Dacmonia  inquit  qua:  in  hoc  Eremo  nupcr^occurrcbant.  b  Castilio  de  aulico, 
j  3  ful.  228.  Oculi  ut  militcs  in  insidiis  semper  recubant,  et  subito  ad  visum 
siigittas  em'utunt,  &c.  «  Nec  miruin  si  reliquos  morbos  qui  ex  conlagionc  nascuntuf 
couiidcremus,  pcitem,  pruiitum,  scabiem,  &c. 
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closely,  and  as  suddainly  are  caught  by  infection;  plague, 
itch,  scabs,  flux,  &c.  The  spirits  taken  in,  will  not  let  him 
rest  that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on. 

aIdque  petit  corpus  mens  unde  est  saucia  amore; 

and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a  strange  eduction  of  spirits,  by 
such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of  the 
murderer;  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius  (lib.  2.  de  occult. 
uaL  mir.  cap.  7 J  Valleriola  (lib.  2.  observ.  cap.  7 -J  Valesius 
(controv.J  Ficinus,  Cardan,  Libavius  de  cruentis  cadaveribus, 
dc. 

MEMB.  III.  SUBSECT.  III. 

Artificiall  allurements  of  love;  causes  and  provocations  to  lust, 
Gestures,  Clothes,  Dower,  &c. 

NATURAL  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  it  self,  as 
you  have  heard,  a  great  temptation,  and  pierceth  to 
the  heart;  b forma  verecundce  nocuit  mihi  visa  puellce ; 
but  much  more  when  those  artificiall  intisements  and  provo- 
cations of  gestures,  clothes,  jewells,  pigments,  exornations, 
shall  be  annexed  unto  it;  those  other  circumstances,  opportu- 
nity of  time  and  place  shall  concurr,  which  of  themselves  alone 
were  all  sufficient,  each  one  in  particular  to  produce  this  effect. 
It  is  a  question  much  controverted  by  some  wise  men,  forma 
debeat  plus  arti  an  naturceP  Whether  naturall  or  artificiall 
objects  be  more  powerful  ?  but  not  decided  :  for  my  part,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  though  beauty  it  self  be  a  great  motive, 
and  give  an  excellent  lustre  in  sordibus,  in  beggery  (as  a  jewell 
on  a  dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  it  rayes),  it  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed, which  Heliodorus  faigns  of  Chariclea,  though  she 
were  in  beggers  weeds:  yet  as  it  is  used,  artificiall  is  of  more 
force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 

cSic  dentata  sibi  videtur  iEgle, 
Emptis  ossibus  Indicoque  cornu'j 
Sic,  quae  nigrior  est  cadente  moro, 
Cerussata  sibi  placet  Lycoris. 

So  toothless  iEgle  seems  a  pretty  one, 

Set  out  with  new  bought  teeth  of  lndy  bone: 

So  fowl  Lycoris  blacker  than  berry, 

Her  self  admires,  now  finer  than  cherry. 

■  Lucretius.  *  In  beauty,  that  of  favour  is  preferred  before  tha^  of  colours, 

and  decent  motion  is  more  than  that  of  favour.    BScoh'4  Essaycs.        «  Martialis.  ' 

Vol.  IF,  R 
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John  Lerius  the  Burgundian  (cap.  8.  hist,  navigat.  inDrasil.J 
is  altogether  on  my  side.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming 
to  Brasil,  we  found  both  men.  and  women  naked  as  they  were 
born,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their  privities, 
and  could  not  be  perswaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a 
year  with  them,  to  wear  any.  » Many  will  think  that  our  so 
long  commerce  ivith  naked  women,  must  needs  be  a  great 
provocation  to  lust;  but  he  concludes  otherwise,  that  their 
nakedness  did  much  less  entise  them  to  lasciviousness,  than 
our  woracns  clothes.  And  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  (saith  he) 
that  those  glittering  attires,  counterfeit  colours,  headgears, 
curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks,  gowns,  costly  stomachers, 
guarded  and  loose  gar  meats,  and  all  those  other  coutrements, 
wherewith  our  countrey -women  counterfeit  a  beauty,  and  so 
curiously  set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this 
kinde,  than  that  Barbarian  homeliness,  although  they  be  no 
whit  inferiour  unto  them  in  beauty.  I  could  evince  the  truth 
of  this  by  many  other  arguments ;  but  I  appeal  (saith  he)  to  my 
companions  al  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  minde. 
His  couritrey-man  Montaigne  in  his  Essayes,  is  of  the  same 
opinion;  and  so  arc  many  others;  out  of  whose  assertions 
thus  much  in  briefe  we  may  conclude:  that  beauty  is  more 
beholding  to  art  than  nature;  and  stronger  provocations  pro- 
ceed from  outward  ornaments,  than  such  as  nature  hath  pro- 
vided. It  is  true  that  those  faire  sparkling  eys,  white  neck, 
corall  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-coloured  cheeks,  &c.  of  them- 
selves are  potent  entisers  ;  but  when  a  comely,  artificial],  w  ell- 
composed  look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be 
added,  it  must  nreds  be  far  more  forcible  than  it  was,  when 
those  curious  needle-workes,  variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes, 
iewellsj  spangles,  pendants,  lawn,  lace,  tiffanies,  faire  and  fine 
linnen,  embroideries,  calamistrations,  oyntments,  &c.  shall  be 
added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  a  goddess,  when  na- 
ture shall  be  furthered  by  art.  For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  it  self 
that  entiseth  to  lust,  but  an  adulterous  eye,  as  Peter  terms  it, 
2  epist.  2.  14.  a  wanton,  a  rolling,  lascivious  eye:  A  wand- 
ring  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  3.  16.  Christ  himself,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  most  beautiful  eys,  as  amiable  eys  as  any 
persons,  saith  b  Barradius,  that  ever  lived;  but  withall  so 
modest,  so  chaste,  that  whosoever  looked  on  them,  was  freed 
from  that  passion  of  burning  lust;  if  we  may  beleeve  rGerson 

•  Multi  tacitc  opinnntur  r.nmmercium  illud  adeo  frequens  rum  Barbaris  nudis,  ac 
praisertim  cum  foeminis,  ad  libidinem  provocare,  at  minus  mnlto  noxia  illorum 
nuditasquam  noxtrarum  fceminarum  cultus.  Ausim  asseverare  splcndidum  Hlum 
cultum,.  fucos,  &c.         >•  Harmo.  evangel,  lib.  6.  cap.  6.  •  Serm.  dc  concep. 

»irg.  Fhysioguomta  virginis  omncs  movetad  castitatem.  . 
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and  "Bonaventure,  there  was  no  such  antidote  against  it,  as 
the  Virgin  Mary's  face.  Tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it, 
as  they  use  it,  that  causeth  such  effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno, 
Venus,  were  to  win  Paris  favour  for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is 
elegantly  descrihed  in  that  pleasant  interlude  of  b  Apuleius, 
Juno  came  with  majesty  upon  the  stage;  Minerva  gravity; 
but  Venus,  dulce  subridens;  constitit  amcenc .  et  gratissimce 
gratice  Deam propitiantes,  &c.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gra- 
cious graces  and  exquisite  "musick,  as  if  she  bad  'danced,  et 
nonnunquam  saltare  salts  oculis,  and  which  was  the  main 
matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eys  :  they  were  the 
brokers  and  harbingers  of  her  sute.  So  she  makes  her  brags 
in  a  modern  poet; 

e  Soon  could  I  make  my  brow  to  tyrannize, 
And  force  the  world  do  homage  to  mine  eys. 

The  eye  is  a  secret  oratour,  the  first  bawd,  Amor  is  porta  ; 
and  with  private  looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so 
manv  dialogues,  they  make  up  the  match  many  times,  and  un- 
derstand one  anothers  meanings,  before  they  come  to  speak  a 
word.  dEuryalus  and  Lncretia  were  so  mutually  enamoured 
by  the  eye,  and  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  be- 
fore ever  thev  had  conference:  he  asked  her  good  will  with  his 
eye;  she  did  si/ffragari,  and  gave  consent  with  a  pleasant 
look.  That  eThracian  Rodophe  was  so  excellent  at  this  dumb 
rhetorick,  that  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one  almost 
(saith  Calisins)  she  would  have  bewitched  him;  and  he  could 
not.  possibly  escape  it.  For  as  f  Salviahus  observes,  the  eys  are 
the  windoives  of  our  soulesi  by  w  hich  as  so  many  chane'ls,  all 
dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our  hearts.  They  reveal  our 
thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  frons  animi  index  ;  but  the  eye  of 
the  countenance ; 

1  Quid  procacibus  intuere  ocellis  ?  &c. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  smiling,  gate,  nakedness  of  parts,  plau- 
sible gestures,  &c.  To  laugh  is  the  proper  passion  of  a  man  • 
an  ordinary  thing  to  smile  ;  but  those  counterfeit,  composed' 
affected,  artificial!  and  reciprocal!,  those  counter-smiles,  are  the 
dumb  shews  and  prognosticks  of  greater  matters,  which  they 
most  part  use,  to  mveagle  and  deceive;  though  many  fond 

Met  10.  'Rosamond's  complaint,  by  Sam.  Daniel.  d  yEneas  Svlv 

■lie. odor.  1.  2.  Rodophe  Thracia  tarn  inevitabil,  fascino  inatrufta  tarn  ct£ 
ocul.s  mtuens  auraxit,  ut  si  in  il.am  quis  incidisset,  fieri  np^S  2£™ 
"tur  rLib.  3.  de  providentia  :   Animi  fenestra;  oculi   et  omnis  ImnroL 

cup.d.ta,  per  ocellos  tauquam  canales  introit.  »  Buchanan.  P 
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lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fools 
paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a  faire  maid  laugh,  or  shew  a 
pleasant  countenance,  use  some  gracious  words  or  gestures, 
they  apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour;  sure 
she  loves  them,  she  is  willing,  coming,  &c. 

Stultus  quando  videt  quod  pulchva  puellula  ridet, 
Tam  fatuus  credit  se  quod  amare  velit : 

When  a  fool  sees  a  faire  maid  for  to  smile, 
He  thinks  she  loves  him  j  'tis  but  to  beguile. 

They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  tclleth  us ; 

*  Quis  credat?  discunt  etiam  ridere  puellae, 
Quaeritur  atque  illis  hac  quoque  parte  decor : 

Who  can  beleeve?  to  laugh  maids  make  an  art, 
And  seek  a  pleasant  grace  to  that  same  part. 

And  'tis  as,  great  an  entisement  as  any  of  the  rest  j 

 ''  subrisit  molle  puella. 

Cor  tibi  rite  salit.  

She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  f  a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of 
hers. 

*  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem, 

I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,  delectaia 
ilia  risit  tam  llandum,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mis- 
triss,  being  well  pleased,  she  gave  so  sweet  a  smile.  It  won 
Jsmenius,  as  he  econfesseth;  Ismene  subrisit  amaiorium,  Is- 
mene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  secund  time  I  saw  her,  that  I 
could  not  chuse  but  admire  her;  and  Galla's  sweet  smile  quite 
overcame  f  Faustus  the  shepherd ; 

Me  aspiciens  motis  blande  subrisit  ocellis. 

All  other  gestures  of  the  body  will  enforce  as  much.  Daphms 
in  g  Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered  wench,  w  hen  1  knew  her  first, , 
said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  lacera  ;  but  now,  she  is  a  stately  peece- 
indeed:  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  mony  in  1 
her  purse,  Sec.  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass?' 
ly  setting  out  her  self  after  the  best  fashion;  by  her  pleasant1 
carriage,  affability ,  sweet  smiling  upon  all,  &fc.  Many 

•  Ovid  tie  arte  amandi.  k  Pers.  3.  Sat.  c  Vel  centum  charites  ridere : 

putaret,  ^usseus  of  Hero-.       <  Hor.  Od.  22.  lib.  1.       »  Eustathius  I.  5.    f  Man- 
tuan.  &Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.  Exornando  seipsam  eleganter,  facilein  et  hila-- 

TCin  sc  gerendo  erga  cunctos,  ridendo  suave  ac  blandum  quid,  &c. 
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I  women  dote  upon  a  man  for  his  complement  only,  and  good 
[•  behaviour  ;  they  are  won  in  an  instant;  too  credulous  to  be- 
|  leeve  that  every  light,  wanton  suter,  who  sees  or  makes  love 
J  to  them,  is  instantly  enamoured  ;  he  certainly  dotes  on,  admires 
them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he  means  nothing  less  ;  'tis 
i  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.    So  both  delude 
I  each  other  by  such  outward  shews;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an 
upright,  a  comely  grace,  curtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes, 
a  mincing  gate,  a  decent  and  an  affected  pace,  are  most  pow- 
erful entisers;  and  which  the  prophet  Esay,  a  courtier  him- 
self, and  a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters,  of  Sion 
3.  16.  they  minced  as  they  went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet.    To  say  the  truth,  what  can  they  not  effect  by 
suchmeanes? 

Whilst  nature  decks  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty,  which  the  world  admires, 

« Urit  voce,  manu,  gressu,  pectore,  fronte,  oculis. 

When  art  shall  be  annexed  to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  guiles 
shall  concurr:  for  to  speak  as  it  is,  love  is  a  kinde  of  legerde- 
imain;  meer  jugling,  a  fascination.  When  they  shew  their 
I  faire  hand,  fine  foot  and  leg  withall,  magnum  sui  desiderium 
nobis  relinquunt,  saith  b  Balthazar  Castilio  lib.  1.  they  set  us 
a  longing;  and  so  when  they  pull  up  their  petty-coats,  and 
outward  garments,  as  usually  they  do  to  shew  their  fine 
stockings,  and  those  of  purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces, 
embroiderings,  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they  go  to  church, 
or  to  any  other  place,  all  shall  be  seen)  'tis  but  a  springe  to 
catch  woodcocks ;  and  as  c  Chrysostome  telleth  them  down- 
right, though  they  say  nothing  with  their  mouths,  they  speak 
in  their  gate ;  they  speak  with  their  eys  ;  they  speak  in  the 
carriage  of  their  bodies.  And  what  shall  we  say  otherwise  %of 
that  baring  of  their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arms  and 
wrists,  to  what  end  are  they  but  only  to  tempt  men  to  lust  1 

dNam  quid  lacteolus  sinus,  et  ipsas 
Praete  fers  sine  linteo  papillas? 
Hoc  estdicere,  posce,  posce,  trado; 
Hoc  est  ad  Venerem  vocare  amantes. 

There  needs  no  m,ore,  as  eFredericus  Matenesius  well  observes, 

•  Angerianus.  ^  k  Vel  si  forte  vestimentum  de  industria  elevetur,  ut  pedum 
ac  tibiarum  pars  aliqua  conspiciatur,  dum  templum  aut  locum  aliquem  adierit 
eSermone,  quod  non  foemina:  viris  cohabitee.  Non  loquuta  esli  .gua,  sed  lo- 
quuta es  gressu  :  non  loquuta  es  voce,  sed  oculis  loquuta  es  clariu;,  quam  voce. 
'Jovianus  Pootanus  Baiar.  lib.  1.  ad  Hermionem.  •  De'luxu  vcstium  dis- 

i  curs.  6.    Nihil  aliud  dcest  nisi  utpricco  vos  praecedat,  &c. 
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but  a  cryer  to  go  before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out  • 
a  trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect  a  sovvgelder  to  blow, 

aLook  out,  look  out  and  see 
What  object  this  may  be 
That  cloth  perstringe  mine  eye : 
•  A  gallant  lady  goes, 
In  rich  and  gaudy  clothes, 
But  whither  away  God  knows, 
 look  out,  &c.  et  quce  svquuntur, 

or  to  what  end  and  purpose?  But  to  leave  all  these  phantasticall 
raptures,  I'll  prosecute  mine  intended  theme.  Nakedness,  ai 
I  have  said,  is  an  odious  thing  of  itself,  remediuvi  amoris; 
et  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times,  that  there  can 
e  no  such  entisement  as  it  is; 

fcNec  mihi  cincta  Diana  placet,  nec  nuda  Cythere, 
111a  voluptatis  nil  habet,  haec  minium. 

David  so  espyed  Bersheba  ;  the  elders  Susanna:  c  Apelles  was 
enamoured  with  Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked. 
Tiberius  in  Suet.  cap.  42.  supped  with  Sestius  Gallus,  an  old 
leacher,  libidinoso  sene,  ea  lege  ut  ntidce  puellce  adminislra- 
rent ;  some  sav  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huterof  Carolus 
Pugnax.  Amongst  the  Babylonians,  it  was  the  custome  of  some 
lascivious  queans  to  dance,  frisking  in  that  fashion,  saith  Cnr- 
tius/ii.  5.  and  Sardus  (de  mor.  gent.  lib.  \  .)  writes  of  others 
to  that  effect.  dThe  Tuscans,  at  some  set  banquets,  had  naked 
women  to  attend  upon  them ;  which  Leonicus  (de  Varia  hist, 
lib.  3.  cap.  96.J  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations.  Nero 
would  have  filthy  pictures  siill  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which 
is  too  commonly  used  in  our  times;  and  Hcliogabalus,  etiam 
coram  agentes,  ut  ad  venerem  incitarent :  so  things  may  be 
abused.  A  servant  maid  in  Aristaenetus,  spyed  her  master  and 
mi  striss  through  the  key  hole  e  merrily  disposed;  upon  t  fie 
sight  she  fell  in  love  with  her  master.  f  Antoninus  Caralla 
observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her  breasts  amorously  laid 
open  ;  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said,  ah  si  liceret,  O 
that  I  might ;  which  she  by  chance  over-hearing,  replyed  as 
impudently,  g  quicquid  libet  licet,  thou  maist  do  what  thou 
wilt:  and  upon  that  temptation  he  marrved  her :  this  object 
was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing  it  self  3  butthat  unseemly,  un- 
decent  carriage  of  it. 

1  If  you  can  tell  how,   you  may  sing  this  to  the  tune,   a  sow  gelder  blows. 
V  Auson  epig.  28.  c  Plin.  lib.  33.  cap.  10.  Campaspen  Nudam  pifturus 

Applies,  amore  ejus  illaqueatus  est.  *  In  Tyrrhenis  conviviis  nud.t  muli- 

cres  ministrabant    ;  •  Amatovia  miscentes  vidit,  et  in  ipsis  complexibus 

audit,  Sec.  emersit  indc  cupido  in  pectus  virginis.  f  Epist.  7.  lib.  2. 

■  Spartian. 
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When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  a  veste  sagiitce,  the 
greatest  provocations  of  lust  are  from  our  apparel ;  God  makes, 
they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is  no  motive  like  unto  it  j 

•  Which  doth  even  beauty  beautifie, 
And  most  bewitch  a  wretched  eye. 

A  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carkass,  a  maukin, 
a  witch,  a  rotten  post,  an  hedgstake  may  be  so  set  out  and  trick- 
ed up,  thai  it  shall  make  as  faire  a  shew,  as  much  enamour  as 
the  est    many  a  silly  fellow  is  so  taken.    Primum  luxur'ice 
aucnpium,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust;  b  Bossus,  aucu- 
piwji  ahimarum,  lethalem  arundinem,  a  fatal  reed,  the  greatest 
ibawd,  forte  lenocinium,  sanguineis  lachrymis  deplorandum, 
saith  c  Matenesius,  and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored. 
Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is  therefore  to  be  condemned, 
and  those  usual  ornaments :  there  is  a  decency  and  decorum  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used  ;  becoming  severall 
persons,  and  befitting  their  estates ;  he  is  only  phantasticall, 
that' is  not  in  fashion,  and  like  an  old  image  in  Arras  hangings, 
when  a  manner  of  attire  is  generally  received  :  but  when  they 
are  so  new  fangled,  so  unstaid,  so  prodigious  in  their  attires, 
beyond  their  meanes  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place, 
quality,  condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ? 
Why  do  they  adorn  themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  herbs, 
fictitious  flowers,  curious  needle  workes,  quaint  devices,  sweet 
smelling  odours,  with  those  inestimable  riches  of  precious 
stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  &c.    Why  do 
they  crown  themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  andx 
tires  of  severall  fashions,  deck  themselves  with  pendants,  brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroi- 
deries, shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolor  ribbands?    Why  do  they 
make  such  glorious  shews  with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans, 
masks,  furs,  laces,  tiffanies,  ruffs,  falls,  cauls,  cuffs,  damasks, 
velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue?    With  colours  of 
heavens,  stars,  planets  :  the  strength  ofmettals,  stones,  odours, 
flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  whatsoever  Africk,  Asia 
America,  sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man  can  afford  ? 
Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty  of  inventions  ;  sueh 
new  fangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inestimable  sums  on  them  ? 
To  what  end  are  those  crisped,  Jalse  hairs,  painted  faces,  as 
a  the  satyrist  observes,  such  a  composed  gate,  not  a  step 
awry  ?  Why  are  they  like  so  many  Sybarites,  or  Nero's  Pop- 

'  Sidney's  Arcadia.  b  Dc  immod.  mulier. cultu.  «  Discurs.  6  de  luxu 

vestium.  a  Pctronius  fol.  95.  Quo  spectant  flex*  coma:  ?  quo  fades  raedica- 

mine  attnta  etoculorum  mollis  potulantia  ?  quoincessus  tarn  compositm,  ice. 
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paea,  Assuerus  concubines,  so  costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as 
Caesar  was  marshalling  his  army,  or  an  hawk  in  pruning  ? 
Dum  mohuntur,  dum  comuntur,  annus  est :  A  k  gardiner 
takes  not  so  much  delight  and  pains  in  his  garden,  an  horse- 
man to  dress  fits  horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  marriner  about  his 
snip,  a  merchant  his  shop  and  shop-book,  as  they  do  about 
their  faces,  and  all  those  other  parts  :  such  setting  up  with 
corks,  streigtunmg  with  whale-bones  j  why  is  it  but  as  a  day- 
dvi  ca*cneth  'arks>  to  niake  yong  men  stoop  unto  them  ? 
I  nilocharus,  a  gallant  in  Aristaenetus,  advised  his  friend  Poli- 
aenus,  to  take  heed  of  such  entisements  ;  c for  it  was  the 
sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mhtriss  spangles  and  bracelets, 
the  smell  of  her  oyntments,  that  captivated  him  first  ; 

Ilia  fuit  mentis  prima  ruina  meae. 

Quid  sibi  vult  pixidum  turba,  saith  d  Lucian,  to  what 
use  are  pins,  pots,  glasses,  oyntments,  irons,  combs,  bodkins, 
setting-sticks  ?  Why  bestow  they  all  their  patrimonies,  and 
husbands  yearly  revenues  on  such  fooleries  ?  cbina  patrimonia 
singulis  auribus;  why  use  they  dragons,  wasps,  snakes,  for 
chains,  enamelled  jewells  on  their  necks,  ears?  dignum  potius 
foret  ferro  manus  istas  religari,  atque  utinam  monilia  vere 
dracones  essent ;  they  had  more  need  some  of  them  be  tyed  in 
bedlam  with  iron  chains  ;  have  a  whip  for  a  fan,  and  hair- 
cloths next  to  their  skins  ;  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks, 
have  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a  hot  iron  ;  I  say,  some  of 
our  Jesabels,  instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served. 
But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all  this  cost,  preparation,  riding, 
running,  far  fetched,  and  dear  bought  stuffe  ?  f  Because,  for- 
sooth, they  would  be  faire  and  fine  ;  and  where  nature  is  de- 
fective, supply  it  by  art. 

" Sanguine  quae  vero  non  rubet,  arte  rubet,  (Ovid.) 

and  to  that  purpose  they  anoint  and  paint  their  faces,  to  make 
Helen  of  Hecuba, 

 parvamque  exortamque  puellam  Europen  j 


•  Tcr.  k  P.  Arctinc.  Hortulanus  non  ita  exercetur  visendis  hortis,  eques 

equis,  armis,  nauta  navibus,  &c.  0  Epist.  4.  Sonus  armillarum  bene  sonan- 

tium,  odor  unguentorum,  <Scc.  d  Tom.  4.  dial.  Amor.  Vascula  plena  multa: 

infoelicitatis  omnem  maritorum  epulentiam  in  haec  .impendunt,  dracones  pro 
monilibus  habent,  qui  utinam  vere  dracones  essent.  Lucian.  e  Seneca. 

'Castilio  de  aulic.  lib.  1.  Mulieribus  omnibus  hoc  imprimis  in  votis  est,  ut  for- 
mosx  shit,  aut  si  rcipsa  non  sint,  videantur  tamen  esse;  et  si  qua  parte  natura 
defuit,  artis  suppetias  adjungunt:  unde  ilia:  faciei  unftiones,  dolor  et  cruciatus 
in  arclandis  corporibus,  &c.  «  Ovid.  epUt.  Med.  Jasoni. 
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To  this  intent  they  crush  in  their  feet  and  bodies;  hurt  and 
crucifie  themselves,  sometimes  in  lax  clothes,  an  hundred 
yards  I  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve  j  and  sometimes  again  so 
close,  ut  nudos  exprimant  artus.  a  Now  long  tails  and  trains, 
and  then  short,  up,  down,  high,  low,  thick,  thin,  &c.  now 
little  or  no  bands  ;  then  as  big  as  cart  wheels  ;  now  loose 
bodies  ;  then  great  fardingals  and  close  girt,  &c.  Why  is  all 
this,  but  with  the  whore  in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some 
or  other  ?  oculorum  decipulam,  bone  therefore  calls  it  et  Indi- 
eem  libidinis,  the  trap  of  lust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush 
is  to  a  tavern. 

Quod  pulchros  Glycere  sumas  depixide  vultus, 
Quod  tibi  composite  nec  sine  lege  comae  : 

Quod  niteat  digitisadaraas,  beryllus  in  aure, 
Non  sum  divinus,  sed  scio  quid  ciipias. 

O  Glycere  in  that  you  paint  so  much, 
Your  hair  is  so  bedeck't,  in  order  such, 
With  rings  on  ringers,  bracelets  in  your  ear, 
Although  no  prophet,  tell  I  can,  I  feare. 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice; 
as  many  times  they  do  ;  that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap 
and  a  feather;  instead  of  a  maid  that  should  have  verum 
colurem,  corpus  solidum  et  succi  plenum  as  (Chaerea  describes 
his  mistriss  in  the  cPoet);  a  painted  face,  a  ruffe-band,  faire 
and  fine  linnen,  a  coronet,  a  flower, 

d  (Naturaeque  putat  quod  fuit  artificis,) 

a  wrought  waistcoate  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied  petty-coat;  a  pure 
dye  instead  of  a  proper  woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich 
furred  conies,  their  cases  are  far  better  than  their  bodies, 
and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon  tree,  which  is  dearer 
than  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  far 
more  precious  than  their  inward  endowments.  'Tis  too  com- 
monly so. 

e  Auferimur  cultu,  et  gemmis,  auroque  teguntur 
Omnia ;  pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui. 

With  gold  and  jewells  all  is  covered, 

And  with  a  strange  tire  we  are  won, 
(While  she's  the  least  part  of  her  self) 

And- with  such  baubles  quite  undone. 


»  Modo  eaudatas  tunicas,  &c.  Bossus.  b  Scribanius  philoS.  Christ,  cap.  6. 

*  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  2.  Seen.  3.  *  Stroza  61.  •  Ovid. 
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Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  some- 
times, and  will  not  be  seen  by  torch  or  candle-li^ht,  and 
come  abroad  with  all  the  preparation  maybe,  when  they  have 
no  business  but  only  to  shew  themselves? 

Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectcntur  ut  ipsae. 

'  For  what  is  beauty  if  it  be  not  seen, 
Or  what  is't  to  be  seen  if  not  admir'd, 
And  though  admir'd,  unless  in  love  desir'd  ? 

why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gate,  which  t>  Philo 
Judaeus,  reprehends  them  for,  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such 
gestures,  apish,  ridiculous, undecent  attires,  Sybaritical  trickes 
fucos  genis,  purpurissam  venis,  cerussam  fronti,  leges  oculis\ 
&c.  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders  and  oyntments  in 
publike;  flock  to  hear  sermons  so  frequent ;  is  it  for  devotion  ? 
or  rather  as  c  Basil  tells  them,  to  meet  their  sweet-hearts,  and 
see  fashions ;  for  as  he  saith,  commonly  they  come  so  pro- 
vided to  that  place,  with  such  curious  complements,  with 
such  gestures  and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a  dancing 
school,  a  stage-play,  or  bawdy-house,  fitter  than  a  church, 

When  such  a  she-priest  comes  her  mass  to  say, 
Twenty  to  one  they  all  forget  to  pray. 

They  make  those  holy  temples  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs , 
and  religious  uses,  the  shops  of  impudence,  dens  of  whores 
and  theeves,  and  little  letter  than  brothel  houses.  When  we 
shall  see  these  things  dayly  done,  their  husbands  bankrupts, 
if  not  cornutos,  their  wives  light  huswives,  daughters  dis- 
honest ;  and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  dayly  we  do,  how 
should  we  think  otherwise?  what  is  their  end,  but  to  deceive 
,  and  inveagle  yong  men  ?  As  tow  takes  fire,  such  entising  ob- 
jects produce  their  effect  j  how  can  it  be  altered  ?  When  Venus 
stood  before  Anchises  (as  d  Homer  faigns  in  one  of  his  hymns) 
in  her  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken  : 

Cum  ante  ipsum  staret  Jovis  filia,  videns  earn 
Anchises,  admirabatur  formam,  et  stupendas  vestes; 
Erat  enim  induta  peplo,  igneis  radiis  splendidiore  : 
Habebat  quoque  torques  fulgidos,  flexiles  haelices, 
Tenerum  collnm  ambiebant  monilia  pulchra, 
Aurea,  variegata.  

•  S.  Daniel.  b  Lib.  de  victimis.    Frafto  incessu,  obtuitu  lascivo,  cala- 

mistrata,  Cincinnati,  fucata,  recens  lota,  purpurissata,  pretiosoque  amicta  palliold, 
spiralis  ungusnta,  ut  juvenum  aiiimos  circumveniat.  1  Oral,  in  cbrios. 

Impudenter  se  masculorum  aspectibus  cxponunt,  insolenter  comas  jactantes,  trahunt 
tunicas  pedibus  collident?s,  oculoque  pctulanti,  risu  effuso,  ad  tripudium  insani- 
entes,  omncm  adolescentum  intemperantiam  in  se  provocantes,  idque  in  tcmplis 
memorise  mar'tyrum  consecratis ;  pomccrium  civitatis  olbcinam  fecoruut  impuden- 
tii,  *  Hymno  Vencri  dicito. 
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When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  first, 
He  was  amaz'd  to  see  her  in  her  tires  j 
For  she  had  on  a  hood  as  red  as  fire, 
And  glittering  chains,  and  ivy  twisted  spires ; 
About  her  tender  neck  were  costly  bruches, 
And  neck-laces  of  gold,  enamell'd  ouches. 

So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by 
her  nymphs  and  ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  a  Apollonius, 

Cunctas  vero  ignis  instar  sequebatur  splendor, 
Tantum  ab  aureis  fimbriis  resplendebat  jubar, 
Accenditque  in  oculis  dulce  desiderium. 

A  lustre  followed  them  like  flaming  fire, 

And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beames, 

Which  in  his  eys  provok'd  a  sweet  desire. 

Such  a  relation  we  have  in  b  Plutarch  j  when  the  queens  came 
and  offered  themselves  to  Anthony,  c  with  divers  presents, 
and  en lising  ornaments,  Asiatiek  allurements,  with  such  won- 
derful joy  and festivity,  they  did  so  inveagle  the  Romans,  that 
no  man  could  contain  himself;  all  was  turned  to  delight  and 
pleasure.  The  women  transformed  themselves  to  Bacchus 
shapes ;  the  men-children  to  Satyrs  and  Vans  ;  but  Anthony 
himself  was  quite  besotted  with  Cleopatra's  sweet  speeches, 
philters,  beauty,  pleasing  tires:  for  when  she  sayled  along 
the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible  pomp,  in  a  gilded  ship, 
herself  dressed  like  Venus,  her  maids  like  the  Graces,  her  pages 
like  so  many  Cupids;  Anthony  was  amazed,  and  rapt  beyond 
himself.  Heliodorus  lib.  1.  brings  in  Dameneta,  stepmother 
to  Cnemon,  whom  she  Asaw  in  his  scarfs,  rings,  robes  and 
coronet,  quite  mad  for,  the  love  of  him.  It  was  Judith's  pkn- 
tofles  that  ravished  the  eys  of  Olofernes.  Ande  Cardan  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  seeing  his  wife  the  first  time,  all  in 
white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly  love  her.  If  these  outward 
ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  doth  '  Naomi  give 
Ruth  counsell  how  to  please  Boaz  ?  and  S  Judith  seeking  to 
captivate  Olofernes,  washed  and  anointed  her  self  with  sweet 
oyntments,  dressed  her  hair,  and  put  on  costly  attires.  The 
ryot  in  this  kinde  hath  been  excessive  in  times  past;  no  man 
almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed  ; 

•Argonaut.  V.  4.  b  Vit.  Anton.  c  Regiadomo  ornntuqiie  cer- 

tantes,  sese  ac  formam  suam  Antonio  ofierentcs,  &c.  Cum  ornatu  et  incrodibili 
pompa  per  Cydnum  fluvium  navigarent  auratapuppi,  ipsa  ad  similituduiern  Veneris 
ornata,  puellae  Gratiis  similes,  pueri  cupidinibus,  Antonius  ad  visum  stupefactus. 
'Amiclum  Chlamyde  ct  coronis,  quum  primum  aspexit  Cncmoncm,  ex  potestate 
mentis  excidit.  •  Lib.  de  lib.  prop.  '"Ruth.  3.  3.       •  Cap.  10,  3,  4. 
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*  Et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo, 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera, 

one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed 
hairs,  b  et  rasa  ca?ws  odorati  capillos  Assyriaque  nardo.  What 
strange  things  doth  cSueton  relate  in  this  matter  of  Caligula's 
ryot?  And  Pliny  lib.  12.  et  13.  Read  more  in  Dioscorides, 
Ulmus,  Arnoldus,  Randolelius  defucoet  decoratione ;  for  it  is 
now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old,  (so  d Seneca  records)  officince  sunt 
odores  coquentium.  Women  are  bad  and  men  worse;  no 
difference  at  all  betwixt  their  and  our  times.  e  Good  manners, 
(as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wantonness :  in  trick- 
ing up  themselves,  men  go  beyond  women  ;  they  wear  harlots 
colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance,  hie  mulier,  hzec 
vir,  more  like  players,  butterflyes,  baboons,  apes,  anticks,  than 
men.  So  ridiculous,  moreover,  we  are  in  our  attires,  and  for 
cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hieroin  said  of  old,  Uno  filio  villarum 
in  sunt  pretia,  uno  lino  decies  sestertium  inseritur ;  'tis  an 
ordinary  thing  to  put  a  thousand  okes,  and  an  hundred  oxen 
into  a  sute  of  apparel ;  to  wear  a  whole  mannor  on  his  back. 
What  with  shooe-ties,  hangers,  points,  caps  and  feathers, 
scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  &c.  in  a  sh6rt  space  their  whole  patri- 
monies are  consumed.  Heliogabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridius, 
and  admired  in  his  age,  for  wearing  jewells  in  his  shoes;  a 
common  thing  in  our  times  ;  not  for  emperours  and  princes, 
but  almost  for  serving-men  and  taylors:  all  the  flowers,  stars, 
constellations,  gold  and  precious  stones  do  condescend  to  set 
out  their  shooes.  To  repress  the  luxury  of  those  Roman 
matrons,  there  was  f  Lex  Valeria  and  Oppia,  and  a  Cato  to 
contradict ;  but  no  lawes  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride  and 
insolency  of  our  dayes  ;  the  prodigious  ryot  in  this  kinde. 
Lucullus  wardrobe  is  put  down  by  our  ordinary  citizens  ;  and 
a  coblers  wife  in  Venice,  a  courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit 
inferiour  to  a  queen,  if  our  geographers  say  true  :  and  why  is 
all  this  ?  Why  do  they  glory  in  their  jewells,  (as  she  saith)  or 
exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes?  why  is  all  this 
cost  P  to  incite  men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust.  They  pretend 
decency  and  ornament;  but  let  them  take  heed,  lest  while  they 
setout  their  bodies,  they  do  not  damn  their  soules;  'tis 11  Bernard's 

»  Juv.Sat.  6.  fc  Hor.  lib.  2.  Od.  II.  '  Cap.  27.  "»EPist.  90. 

'Quicqutd.  est  boni  moris  levitate  cxtinguitur,  et  politura  corporis  muliebres  mun- 
ditias  jntecessimus,  co'ores  meretricios  viri  sumimus,  tenero  et  molli  gradu  sut- 
pend irons  gradum,  non  ambulamus;  nat.  quaest.  lib.  7.  cap.  31.  f  Liv.  lib. 

4.  dec.  4.  KQuid  exultas  in  pulchritudine  panni  ?  quid  gloriaris  ingemmit 

ut  facilius  invites  ad  libidinosum  incendium  ?  Mat.  Bossus  de  immoder.  muher. 
cultu.  hEpist.  113.  Fulgent  monilibus,  moribus  sordent,  purpurata  vestis, 

coiiscicrlia  pannosa,  cap,  3.  17. 
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counsell:  shine  in  Jewell*,  stink  ^^ff^jj^ee^f 
pie  roles,  and  a  torn  conscience.    Let  them  take  heed  or 
Esay's  prophesie,  'hat  their  slippers  and  tires  be  not  taken 
from  them,  sweet  balls,  bracelets,  eanngs,  varies,  wimples 
crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine  linnen,  hoods   lawns,  and  sweet 
savours"  they  become  not  bald,  burnt,  and  stink  upon  a  sud- 
dain.    And  let  maids  beware,  as  »  Cyprian  advis«th,  lest  ^  while 
they  wander  too  loosely  abroad,  they  loose  not  their  virgini- 
ties: and  like  Egyptian  temples,  seem  faire  without,  but 
prove  rotten  carkasses  within.    How  much  better  were  it  tor 
them  to  follow  that  good  connsell  of  Tertulhan  ?  b  To  have 
their  eys  painted  with  chastity  ;  the  word  of  God  inserted  into 
their  ears  ;  Christ's  yoke  tyed  to  their  hair  ;  to  subject  them- 
selves to  their  husbands,    'if  they  would  do  so,  they  should  be 
comely  enough,  clothe  themselves  with  the  silk  oj  sanctity,  da- 
mask of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted, 
they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a  suter:  Let  whores  and 
queans  prank  up  themselves;  c  let  them  paint  their  faces  with 
minion  and  cerusse  ;  they  are  but  fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a 
corrupt  soule ;  if  ye  be  good,  honest,  vertuous,  andrehgious  ma- 
trons, let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and 
God  himself  your  love  and  desire.  Mulier  recte  olet,  ubi  nihil 
olet;  then  a  woman  smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at 
all;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewell  (Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  or- 
nament to  a  virgin,  or  vertuous  woman,  quam  virgini  pudor, 
as  chastity  is  i  more  credit  in  a  wise  man's  eye  and  judgement, 
they  get  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  than  t  hey  that  are  set 
out' with  baubles,  as  a  butchers  meat  is  with  pricks  ;  puffed  up 
and  adorned,  like  so  many  jays,  with  variety  of  colours.    It  is 
reported  of  Cornelia,  that  vertuous  Roman  lady,  great  Scipio's 
daughter,  Titus  Sempronius  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company  with  a  mmpanion, 
a  strange,  gentlewoman  (some  light  huswife,  belike)  that  was 
dressed  like  a  May  lady,  and  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are, 
was  d  more  sollicitous  of  her  head  tire,  than  of  her  health) 
that  spent  her  time  betwixt  a  comb  and  a  glass  ;  and  had  rat  her 

*  De  virginali  habitu:  Dum  omari  cultius.  dum  evagari  virgines  volunt,  desinunt 
esse  virgines.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  lib.  de  pukhr.  anima:,  ibid.  b  Lib.  2.  dc 
cultu  mulierum.  Oculos  depictos  verecundia,  insererites  in  aures  sermonera  Dei, 
annectentes  crinibws  jugum  Chi  isti,  caput  maritis  subjicientcs,  sic  facile  et  satis  erit:$ 
ornatae  :  vestitc  vos  serico  probitatis,  byssino  sanctitatis,  purpura  pudicitiae  ;  taliter 
pigmentata:  Deum  habebitis  amatorem.  c  Sua*  habeaut  Romans   lascivias  ; 

purpurissa,  ac  cerussa  ora  perungant,  fomenta  libidinum,  et  corrupts  mentis  indicia  ; 
vestrum  ornamentum  Deus  sit,  pudicitia,  virtutis  s-tudium.  Bossus  Plautus.  d  Solli- 
citiores  dc  capitis  sui  decore  quam  de  salute,  inter  pecYinem  a  speculum  diem  per- 
dunt,  conciuniores  esse  malunt  quam  hone*tiores,  et  rempub,  minus  turbari  cu  rant 
tjuam  comam.  Seneca. 
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he  /aire  than  honest  (as  Cato  said)  andhave  the  common-wealth 
turned  topsie  turVie,  than  her  tires  marred;  and  she  did 
nought  but  brag  of  her  fine  robes  and  jewells,  and  provoked  the 
.Roman  matron  to  shew  hers  :  Cornelia  kept  her  in  talk  till 
her  children  came  from  school  ;  and,  these,  said  she,  are  my 
jewells;  and  so  deluded  and  put  off' a  proud,  vain,  phantasticall 
huswife.  How  much  better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as 
she  did,  to  go  civilly  and  decently.  a  Honest ce  mvlieris  instar 
quae  utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod  est,  ad  ea  lanlum  quihus  opus  est9 
to  use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when 
they  need  it,  then  to  consume  it  in  ryot,  begger  their  hus- 
bands, prostitute  themselves,  inveagle  others,  and  peradven- 
ture  damn  their  own  soules  ?  How  much  more  would  it  be  for 
their  honour  and  credit  ?  Thus  doing,  as  Hierom  said  of  Ble- 
silla,  b  Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Gakls,  Papyrius  of 
the  Samnites,  Scipio  of  Numantia,  as  she  did  by  her  tempe- 
rance ;  pulla  scmher  veste,  (Jsfc  they  should  insult  and  domi- 
neer over  lust,  folly,  vain-glory,  all  such  inordinate,  furious 
and  unruly  passions. 

But  I  am  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gaping 
after  fine  clothes,  there  is  another  great  allurement,  (in  the 
■worlds  eye  at  least)  which  had  like  to  have  stoln  out  of  sight, 
and  that' is  mony;  veniunt  a  dote  sagittce,  mony  makes  the 
match;  c  Mo*^  a^o*  Qteirovam  :  'T\s  like  -sawce  to  their  meat, 
cum  came  condimentum,  a  good  dowry  with  a  wife.  Many 
men  if  thev  do  but  hear  of  a  great  portion,  a  rich  heir,  are  more 
mad  than  'if  they  had  all  the  beauteous  ornaments,  and  those 
good  parts  art  and  nature  can  afford  ;  d  they  care  not  for  ho- 
nesty, bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  mony. 

•Canes  et  equos  (6  Cyrne)  quaerimus 
Nobiles,  et  a  bona  progenie  j 
Malam  vero  uxorem,  malique  patris  filiam 
Ducere  non  curat  vir  bonus, 
Modo  ei  magnam  dotem  afferat. 

Our  dogs  and  horses  still  from  the  best  breed 
We  carefully  seek,  and  well  may  they  speed: 
But  for  our  wives,  so  they  prove  wealthy, 
Faire  or  fowl,  we  care  not  what  they  be.. 

If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  faire,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect;  then 
they  burn  like  fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pye,  and 
are 'ready  to  hang  themselves  if  they  may  not  have  her.  No- 

»I  ucian  bNon  sic  Furius  de  Gallis,  non  Papyrius  de  Samnitibus,  Scipio 

a*-tfuW*htiS  triumohavit,  6e  ilia  se  vincendo  in  hac  parte.  « Anacreon  4. 

Solum  iutuemm  aunltn.  -  Aifcr  iccum  si  vis  vivcre  mtfeum.  •  Theogius, 
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thincr  so  familiar  in  these  dayes,  as  for  yong  men  to  marry  an 
old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  peece  of  gold;  asinum  auro  onus- 
turnj  ancl  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth 
in  her  head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  good  face,  a  naturall 
fool,  but  only  rich,  she  shall  have  twenty  yong  gallants  to  be 
suters  in  an  instant.  As  she  said  in  Suetonius,  non  met  sed 
mea  ambiunt,  'tis  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  her  lands  or  mony : 
and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if  she  were  away. 
So  on  the  other  side,  many  a  yong  lovely  maid  will  cast  away 
her  self  upon  an  old,  doting,  decrepit  dizafa  ; 

•Bis  puer  erToeto  quamvis  balbutiat  ore, 
Prima  legit  rarae  tarn  culta  roseta  puellae, 

that  is  rheumatick  andgowty ;  hath  some  twenty  diseases;  per- 
haps but  one  eye,  one  leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head, 
wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty;  if  he  have  land  or  bmony,  she 
will  have  him  before  all  other  suters, 

«  Dummodo  sit  dives  barbarus  ille  placet. 

If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,  a  fine  man,  and  a  proper  man  ; 
she'll  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him;  Galesimus  de  monte 
aureo.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool,  shall  have 
her.  And  as  Philemasium  in  d  Aristasnetus  told  Emrausus, 
absque  argento  omnia  va?ia,  hang  him  that  hath  no  mony; 
'tis  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage  without  meanes,  e  trouble 
me  not  with  such  motions ;  let  others  do  as  they  will,  I'll  be 
sure  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine  and  brave.  Most  are 
of  her  minde.  f  De  moribus  ultima  Jiet  questio,  for  his  con- 
ditions, she  shall  enquire  after  them  another  time ;  or  when 
all  is  done,  the  match  made,  and  every  body  gone  home. 
*Lucian's  Lycia  was  a  proper  yong  maid,  and  had  many  fine 
gentlemen  to  her  suters ;  Ethecles,  a  senatours  son,  Melissus  a 
merchant,  &c.  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius  a  base, 
hirsute,  bald-pated  knave;  but  why  was  it  ?  His  father  lately 
dyed  and  left  him  sole  heir  of  his  goods  and  lands.  This  is 
not  amongst  your  dust-worms  alone,  poor  snakes  that  will 
prostitute  their  soules  for  mony;  but  with  this  bait  you  may 
catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.  That 
proud  upstart  domineering  bishop  of  Ely  in'the  time  of  Richard 

•  Chaloner  1.  9.  de  Repub.  Ang.  »>  TJxorem  ducat  Danaen,  Sec  «  Ovid 
'Epist.  14.  Forroam  speclant  alii  per  gratias,  ego  pecuniam,  &c.  ne  mihi  negotium 
iucesse.  e  Qui  caret  argento,  frustra  tititur  argumento.  f  Juvenalis 

•  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.  Multos  amatores  rejecit,  quia  pater  ejus  nuper  mortuus  ac 
dominus  ipsefactus  bonorurn  omnium.  ' 
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the  first,  viceroy  in  his  absence,  as  aNuburgensis  relates  it,  to 
fortifie  himself,  and  maintain  his  greatness,  propinquarum  su- 
arum  comrubiis,  plurimos  sibi  potentes  et  nobiles  devincire  cu- 
ravit,  marryed  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came  forth  of  Nor- 
mandy by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  thev 
were  glad  to  accept  of  such  matches,  faire  or  fowl,  for  them- 
selves, their  sons,  nephews,  &c.  Et  quis  tarn  prceclaram  af- 
Jinitalem  sub  spe  magnce  prowotionis  non  oplaret  ?  Who 
would  not  have  done  as  much  for  moiiy  and  preferment  ?  as 
mine  author  badds.  Vortiger,  king  of  Britain,  married  Row- 
ena  the  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon  prince,  his  mortall 
enemy;  but  wherefore  ?  she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.  Jagello 
the  great  duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  mightily  enamoured  on 
Hedenga,  insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from  a  Pagan, 
and  was  baptized  himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus,  and  all  his 
subjects,  for  her  sake:  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and 
heir  of  Poland,  and  his  desiie  was  to  have  both  kingdomes  in- 
corporated into  one.  Charles  the  great  was  an  earnest  suter  to 
Irene  the  empress,  but,  saith  cZonaras,  ob  regnum  ;  to  annex 
the  empire  of  the  east  to  that  of  the  west.  Yet  what  is  the 
event  of  all  such  matches,  that  are  so  made  for  mony,  goods, 
by  deceit,  or  for  burning  lust,  quos  foeda  libido  conjvnxit, 
what  follows  ?  they  are  almost  mad  at  first,  but  'tis  a  meer  flash  ; 
as  chaff  and  straw  soon  fired,  burn  vehemently  for  a  while, 
vet  out  in  a  moment ;  so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those 
allurements  of  burning  lust  ;  where  there  is  no  respect  of  ho- 
nesty, parentage,  vertue,  religion,  education,  and  the  like,  they 
are  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  instead  of  love  comes  hate; 
for  joy,  repentance  and  desperation  it  self.  Franciscus  Bar- 
barus  in  his  first  book  de  re  uxorid,  c.  5.  hath  a  story  of  one 
Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in  love  with  a  common  whore;  and 
was  now  ready  to  run  mad  for  her  :  his  father  having  no  more 
sons  let  him  enjoy  her  ;  d  but  after  a  few  dayes,  the  yong  man 
J'egan  to  lot  he,  could  not  so  much  as  endure  the  sight  of  her, 
and  from  one  madness  fell  into  another.  Suth  event  com- 
monly nave  all  these  lovers;  and  he  that  so  marryes,  or  for 
such  respects,  let  them  look  for  no  better  success,  than  Mene- 
laus  had  with  Helen;  Vulcan  with  Venus ;  Theseus  with 
Phasdra;  Minos  with  Pasiphae;  and  Claudius  with  Messalina ; 
shame,  sorrow,  miserie,  melancholy,  discontent. 

•Lib.  S.  cap.  14.  Quis  nobilium  eo  tempore,  sibi  aut  filio  aut  nepoti  uxorem 
accipcrc  eupiens,  obiatam  sibi  aliquam  propinquarum  ejus  non  acoperet  obviis 
manibus  >  quainm  turbam  accivcrat  e  Norn'iannia  in  Angliam  ejus  rei  gratia. 
»  Alexander  bagirinus.  Sarmat.  Eun  p.  descr.pt.  *  Tom.  3.  Annal.  *  Libido 
st-tim  deferbuit,  tastidium  cxpit,  <:  quod  in  ea  tantopere  adamavst  aspcrnatur,  etab 
segntudine  liiberatus  jU  angoam  incidit, 
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SUBSECT.  IV. 

Importunity  and  opportunity  of  time,  place,  conference,  dis- 
course, singing,  dancing,'  musick,  amorous  tales,  objects, 
kissing,  familiarity ,  tokens,  presents,  bribes, 
promises,  protestations,  tears,  &c. 

ALL  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  I  will  come  nearer  to  those  other  degrees  of  love ; 
which  are,  conference,  kissing,  dalliance,  discourse,  singing, 
dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c.  which  as  so 
many  Syrens  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  For  as 
Tatius  observes,  1.  2.  a  It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maids 
affection  by  her  eys  alone,  but  you  must  say  something  that 
shall  be  more  available,  and  use  such  other  forcible  enginsj 
therefore  take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers  hard,  and 
sigh  withall;  if  she  accept  this  in  good  part,  and  seem  not  lo 
he  much  averse,  then  call  her  mistriss,  take  her  about  the 
neck  and  kiss  her,  &c.  But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they 
first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or  coming  together ;  ingress, 
egress,  and  regress  :  letters  and  commendations  may  do  much, 
outward  gestures  and  actions:  but  when  they  come  to  live  near 
one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  an  house, 
love  is  kindled  on  a  suddain.  Many  a  serving-man  by  reason 
of  this  opportunity  and  importunity,  inveagles  his  masters 
daughter*  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy;  many  a  gentleman 
runs  upon  his  wifes  maids;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their  men, 
,as  the  queen  in  Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf;  many  matches  are 
so  made  in  haste,  and  they  compelled  as  it  were  by  b  necessity 
so  to  love,  which  had  they  been  free,  come  in  company  of 
others,  seen,  that  variety  which  many  places  afford,  or  compared 
them  to  a  third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon  another. 
Or  had  not  that  opportunity  of  discourse  and  familiarity  been 
offered,  they  would  have  lothed  and  contemned  those,  whom 
for  want  of  better  choyce  and  other  objects,  they  are  fatally 
driven  on  ;  and  by  reason  of  their  hot  blood,  idle  life,  full  dyet, 
&c.  are  forced  to  dote  npon  them  that  come  next.  And  many 
times  those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancv  or  affect  each 
other,  but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each 

•  De  puellx  voluntate  periculum  facere  solis  oculismri  est  satis,  sed  emcacius  ali- 
quid  ageieoportet,  ibiqucetiam  naachinam  alteram  adhibere  ;  itaque  manus  tangc, 
digitos  coiistfingc,  atquc  inter  stringendum  Suspira  ;  si  h*:c  agentem  aequo  se  ammo 
feret,  ncque  facta  hujusmodi  aspcrnabitur,  turn  vero  dominam  appella,  eiusq^ic  col- 
lum  suaviare.       •    k  Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings. 
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others  carriage,  like  Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  acomoedy ; 
and  in  whom  they  finde  many  faults,  by  this  living  together  in 
a  house,  conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like  allure- 
ments, begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphar's  wife  had  to  dote 
upon  Joseph;  and  bClitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  unkles 
daughter,  because  the  plague  being  at  Bizance,  it  was  his  for- 
tune for  a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at  the  table, 
as  he  telleth  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius  lib.  2.  (which  though 
it  be  but  a  fiction,  is  grounded  upon  good  observation,  and 
doth  well  express  the  passions  of  lovers;)  he  had  opportunity 
to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  while  to  kiss,  and  handle 
her  paps,  Sec.  c  which  made  him  almost  mad.  Ismenius,  the 
oratour,  makes  the  like  confession  in  Eustathius  lib.  1.  when 
he  came  first  to  Sosthenes'  house,  and  sate  at  table  with  Cra- 
tistes  his  friend,  Ismene,  Sosthenes'  daughter,  waiting  on  them 
with  her  breasts  open,  arms  half  bare, 

d  Nuda  pedem,  discincta  sinum,  spoliata  lacertcs, 

after  the  Greek  fashion  in  those  times, — cnudos  meilia  plus 
parte  lacertos,  (as  Daphne  was  when  she  fled  from  Phoebus) 
which  moved  him  much  ;  was  ever  ready  to  give  attendance  on 
him,  to  fill  him  drink  ;  her  eys  were  never  off  him  ;  rogalundi 
oculi,  those  speaking  eys,  courting  eys,  enchanting  eys ;  but 
she  was  still  smiling  on  him,  and  when  they  were  risen,  that 
she  had  gotten  a  little  opportunity,  f  she  came  and  drank  to 
him,  and  uithall  trod  upon  his  toes,  and  luould  come  and  go, 
mndwhen  she  could  not  speak  for  the  company,  she  would 
■wring  his  hand,  and  blush  when  she  met  him  :  and  by  th'13 
meanes  first  she  overcame  him  (bibens  amor  em  hauriebam 
nmul)  ;  she  would  kiss  the  cup  and  drink  to  him,  and  smile, 
und  drink  where  he  drank  on  that  side  of  the  cup  ;  by  vyhich 
rautuall  compressions,  kissings,  wringing  of  hands,  treading  of 
feet,  &c.  Ipsam  mihi  videbar  sorbillare  virginem,  I  sipt,  and 
sipt,  and  sipt  so  long,  till  at  length,  I  was  drunk  in  love  upon 
a  suddain.    Philocharinus  g  in  Aristaenetus,  met  a  faire  maid 
by  chance,  a  mere  stranger  to  him;  he  looked  back  at  her  j  sh« 
looked  back  at  him  again,  and  smiled  withall, 

*  Ille  dies  lethi  primus,  primusque  malorum 
Causa  fuit-  


*  Shakespeare  b  Tatius  lib.  1.  c  In  mammarum  attractu,  non  asperhanda 
;nest  jucundit3S,'etattreaatus,&c.  'Maituan.  •  Ovid  1.  Met.  'Manus 
ad  cubitum  nuda,  coram  astans,  fortius  InUyta,  tcnuem  de  pe#ore  jpintum  ducens, 
dictum  meum  pressit,  et  bibens  pedem  prosit ;  mutual  compressions  corpnmm, 
hbiorum  commixtipnes,  pedum  connexions,  &c.  Et  bibit  eodem  tear,  &c 
e  Epist,  4.  R«pc*i,  respexit  «t  ilia  aubndens,  &c.       k  Vir.  An.  4. 
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It  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  farther  acquaintance,  and  love  that 
undid  him. 

aO  nullis  tutum  credere  blanditiis. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circumstances, 
are  so  forcible  motives,  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  two 
yonjr  folkes,  equall  in  yeares,  to  live  together,  and  not  be  in 
love;  especially  in  great  houses,  princes  courts,  where  they 
are  idle  in  summo  grudu,  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell 
otherwise  how  to  spend  their  time. 

Millie  Hippolitum  pone,  Priapus  erit. 

Achilles  was  sent  by  his  mother  Thetis,  to  the  island  of  Scyros 
in  the  JEgean  sea  (where  Lycomedes  then  raigned)  in  his  non- 
age, to  be"brought  up;  to  avoid  that  hard  destiny  of  ihe  Oracle 
(he  should  be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy)  :  and  for  that  cause  was 
nurtured  in  Geneseo,  amongst  the  kings  children  in  a  womans 
habit;  but  see  the  event?  He  comprest  Deidamia  the  kings 
faire  daughter,  and  had  a  fine  son  called  Pyrrhus.  bv  her.  Peter 
Albelhardus,  the  philosopher,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being 
set  by  Fulbertus  her  unkle,  to  teach  Helonissa  his  lovely  neice, 
and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  committed, 
agnam  tenellam  famelico  lupo,  (I  use  his  own  words),  he  soon 
got  her  good  will,  plura  erant  oscula  quam  senlentice,  and  he: 
read  more  of  love  than  any  other  lecture;  such  pretty  feats  can 
opportunity  play ;  primum  domo  conjuncti,  inae  animis,  &c. 
But  when  as  I  say,  ?iox,  vinum,  et  adolescentia,  youth,  wine, 
and  night,  shall  concurr,  nox  amoris  et  quietis  conscia,  'tis  a 
wonder  they  be  not  all  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  love ;  for 
youth  is  henigna  in  amor  em,  et  prona  materies,  a  very  com- 
.  bustible  matter,  Naphthe  itself,  the  fuel  of  loves  fire,  and  most 
apt  to  kindle  it.    If  there  be  seaven  servants  in  an  ordinary 
housej  you  shall  have  three  couple  in  some  good  liking  at  least  ; 
and  amongst  idle  persons  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  Living 
at  cRome,  saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  in  the  flower  of  my  for- 
tunes, rich,  faire,  yong,  and  so  ivell  brought  up,  my  conversa- 
tion, age,  heauly,  fortune,  made  all  the  world  admire  and  love 
me.  Night  alone,  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire;  and 
they  are  so  cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best 
advantage  ofitr^many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  her 
self  of  her  imperfections,  paintings,  impostures,  will  not  wil- 
lingly be  seen  by  day,  but  as  d  Castilio  noteth,  in  the  night, 

■  Propertius.  fc  Ovid.  araof.  lib.  2.  eleg.  2.  '  Rom.t  vivens  flore  fortune, 
et  opulentis  mere,  <rtas,  forma,  gratia  conversations,  imximc  mc '  fecerunt  exoetibfc 
lem.  &c.       *  De  Aulic.  1,  1.  fol,  63.  ' 
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Diem  ut  glls  odit,  tcedarum  lucem  super  omnia  mavult,  she 
hates  the  day  like  a  dor-mouse;  and  above  all  things,  loves 
torches  and  candle-light;  and  if  she  must  come  abroad  in  the 
day  she  covets,  as  a  in  a  mercers  shop,  a  very  obfuscate  and  ob- 
scure sight.  And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it :  Node  latent 
mendec,  and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by  that 
rncanes.  Gomesius  (lib.  3.  de  sale  gen.  c.  22  J  gives  instance 
in  a  Florentine  gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife! 
she  was  so  radiantly  set  out  with  rings,  and  Jewells,  lawns, 
scarfs,  laces,  gold/ spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that  the  yong 
man  took  her  to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by 
torch -light)  but  after  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed 
her  the  next  morning  without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she 
was  so  deformed,  lean,  yellow,  riveld,  &cc.  such  a  beastly  crea- 
ture in  his  eys,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  her. 
Such  matches  arc  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have 
no  other  opportunity  to  wooe  but  when  they  go  to  church  j  or, 
as  b  in  Turkie,  see  them  at  a  distance,  they  must  interchange 
few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  thev  come  to  be  marryed;  and 
then,  as  Sardus  (lib.  1.  cap.  3.  de  morib.  gent.)  and  Sone- 
ra us  relate  of  those  old  Lacedemonians,  the  bride  is  brought 
into  the  chamber,  with  her  hair  girt  about  her  ;  the  bridegroom 
comes  in,  and  untyes  the  knot,  and  must  not  see  her  at  all  by 
day-light,  till  such  time  as  he  is  made  a  father  by  her.  In 
those  hotter  countreys  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this  day ; 
,but  in  our  northern  ;iarts  amongst  Germans,  Danes,  French, 
and  Britaines,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and  the  rest,  we  assume 
more  liberty  in  such  cases,  we  allow  them,  as  Bohcmus  saith, 
to  kiss  coming  and  going,  et  modo  absit  lascivia,  in  cauponam 
ducere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and  dance,  so  that  it 
be  modestly  done;  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together. 
And  'tis  not  amiss,  d  though  Chrysostome,  Cyprian,  Hierom, 
and  some  other  of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly  against  it:  but 
that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at  some  drunken 
matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly  feasts.  e  A  yong 
pittivanted,  trim- bearded  fellow,  saith  Hierom,  u  ill  come  with 
a  company  of  complements,  and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you 
go,  and  wringing  your  fingers,  will  so  be  entised,  or  entise  ; 
one  drinks  to  you,  another  embraccth,  a  third  lusseth,  and  all 

»  Ut  adulterini  mercatorum  panni.  k  Busbeq.  epist.  c  Paranympha  in  cubi- 
culum  addufta  capillos  ad  cutim  refercbat ;  gponsus  iudead  earn  ingrcssus  cinguluiji 
solvebat,  nec  ptius  sponsam  aspexit  inlerdiu  quamex  ilia  fa6lus  essef  pater.  dScnnt 
cont.  concub.  "Lib.  2.  epist.  ad  filium,  et  virginem  et  matrcm  viduam  epist.  10. 

Dabit  tibi  barbatulus  quispiam  manum.  sustuitabit  lassain,  ct  pressis  digitis  aut  icott- 
bitur  auttentabit,  &c. 
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this  while  thejidler  plays  or  sings  a  lascivious  sin?  ;  a  fourth 
singles  you  out  io  dance,  a  one  speaks  by  leeks  and  signs,  and 
thai  which  he  dares  not  say,  signifies  by  passions  ;  amongst  so 
many  and  so  great  provocations  of  pleasure,  Inst  conquers  the 
most  hard  and  crabbed  mindes ;  and  scarce  can  a  man  live 
honest  amongst  f  eastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such  great  meetings. 
For  as  he  goes  on,  hshe  walks  along,  and  urith  the  ruffling  of 
her  clothes,  makes  men  look  at  her;  her  shooes  creek,  her  paps 
tyed  up,  her  waste  pulled  in  to  make  her  look  small,  she  is 
straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears,  her  upper 
garment  sometimes  falls,  and  sometimes  tarryes,  to  shew  her 
naked  sho?dders  ;  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she  covers 
that  in  all  haste,  which  voluntarily  she  shewed.  And  not  at 
feasts,  playes,  pageants,  and  such  assemblies,  c  but  as  Chry- 
sostome  objects,  these  trickes  are  put  in  practice  at  service 
time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself.  If  such  dumb 
shewes,  signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so 
move,  what  shall  they  do  that  have  full  liberty  to  sing,  dance, 
kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  discourse  and  dalliance  !  What 
shall  he  do  that  is  beleagred  on  all  sides  ? 

<Quem  tot,  tam  roseae  petunt  puellae, 
Quem  cultse  cupiunt  nurus,  amorque 
Omnis  undique  et  undecunque  et  usque, 
Omnis  ambit  Amor,  Venusque,  Hymenque  : 

After  whom  so  many  rosie  maides  enquire, 
Whom  dainty  dames  and  loving  wights  desire, 
In  every  place,  still,  and  at  all  times  sue, 
Whom  gods  and  gentle  goddesses  do  wooe  j 

How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voyces, 
a  pretty  pleasing  speech,  an  affected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of 
it  self  to  captivate  a  yong  man  ;  but  when  a  good  wit  shall 
concurr,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  speech,  pleasant  dis-r 
course,  sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  en^ 
chant.  CP.  Jovius  commends  his  Italian  countrey-women,  to 
have  an  excellent  faculty  in  this  kinde,  above  all  other  nations ; 
and  amongst  them,  the  Florentine  ladies  :  some  preferr  Roman 

» Loquetur  alius  nutibus,  et  quicquid  mctuit  diccre,  significant  affeclibus. 
Inter  has  tantas  voluptatum  illeccbras  ttiam  ferreas  mentes  libido  domat. 
Difficile  inter  epulas  servatur  pudicitia.  I?  Clamore  vestium  ad  se  juvenes 

vocat;  capilli  fasciolis  comprimuntur  crispati,  cingulo  peftus  arftatur,  capilli 
vel  in  frontem,  vel  in  aures  defluunt :  pallidum  interdum  cadit  ut  nudet  hu- 
meros,  et  quasi  videri  noluerit,  festinans  celat,  quod  volcns  detexerit.  c  Serm. 

cont.  concub.  In  santto  et  reverendo  sacramentorum  tempore  multas  occasi- 
ons, ut  illis  placeant  qui  cas  vident,  prarbent.  *  p0nt.  Baia,  1.  1.  «  Descr. 
B,m. 
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and  Venetian  curtesans,  they  have  such  pleasing  tongues,  and 
such  a elegancy  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  a 
saint. 

Pro  facie  multis  vox  sua  lenp  fuit. 

Tantd  gratia  vocis famam  conciliabat,  saith  Petronius  bin  his 
fragment  of  pure  impurities,  I  mean  his  Satyricon;  lam  dulcis 
sonus  permulcebat  aha,  ut  putares  inter  auras  cantare  Sj/re- 
vum  concordiam  ;  she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the 
ayr,  and  thou  wouldst  have  thought  thou  hadst  heard  a  concert 
of  Syrens.  0  good  God,  when  Lais  speaks,  how  sweet  it  is  ! 
Philocolus  exclaims  in  Aristaenetus,  To  hear  a  faire  yonp" 
gentlewoman  play  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  vial,  and  sing  to  it, 
which  as  Gellius  observes,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  are  lascivientium 
delicice,  the  chief  delight  of  lovers,  must  needs  be  a  great 
entisement.    Parthenis  was  so  taken. 

Mi  vox  ista  avida  haurit  ab  aure  auimam  : 

O  sister  Harpedona  (she  laments)  I  am  undone,  chow  sweetly 
he  sings,  Til  speak  a  bold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man  that 
ever  1  saw  in  my  life  :  0  how  sweetly  he  sings  ;  /  dyejor  his 
sake,  0  that  he  would  love  me  again  !  If  thou  didst  but  hear 
her  sing,  saith  dLucian,  thou  wouldst  forget  father  and 
mother,  forsake  all  thy  friends,  and  follow  her.  Helena  is 
highly  commended  by  e Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet 
voyce  and  musick ;  none  could  play  so  well  as  she,  and  Daphnis 
in  the  same  Edyllion, 

Quam  tibi  os  dulce  est,  et  vox  amabilis  6  Daphni, 
Jucundius  est  audire  te  canentem,  quam  mel  lingere  ! 

How  sweet  a  face  hath  Daphne,  how  lovely  a  voyce! 
Hony  it  self  is  not  so  pleasant  in  my  choyce. 

A  sweet  voyce  and  musick  are  powerful  entisers.  Those 
Samian  singing  wenches,  Aristonica,  Onanthe  and  Aga- 
thocleia,  regiis  diadematibus  insuliarunt,  insulted  over  kings 
themselves,  as  f  Plutarch  contends. 

Centum  luminibus  cinctum  caput  Argus  habebat, 

Argus  had  an  hundred  eys,  all  so  charmed  by  one  silly  pipe^ 

•  Res  est  bland  a  canor,  discunt  cantare  puellae  pro  facie,  &c.  Ovid.  3.  dc  art, 
amandi,  b  Epist.  1.  1,  Cum  1  quitur  Lais,  quanta,  O  Dii  boni,  vocis  ejus  dul- 

cedo !  *Aristxnetus  lib.  2.  cpist.  5.   Quam  suave  cariit!   vcrbum  audax 

dixi,  omnium  quos  vidi  formosissimus,  utinam  amare  me  dignetur !  d  Ima- 

gines, si  cantantem  audieris,  ita  demulcebere,  ut  parentum  et  patriz  statim 
obliviscaris.  c  Edyl.  18.  Ncque  sane  ulla  sic  Cytharaw  pulsare  novit. 

f  Amatorio  Dialogo; 
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that  he  lost  his  head.  Clitiphon  complains  in  "Tatius  of  Leu. 
cippe's  sweet  tunes  ;  he  heard  her  play  by  chance  upon  the 
lute,  and  sing  a  pretty  song  to  it,  in  commendations  oj  a  iose, 
out  of  old  Anacreon,  belike  j 

Rosa  honor  decusque  florum, 
Rosa  flos  odorque  Divum, 
Hominum  rosa  est  voluptas, 
Decus  ilia  Gratiarum, 
Florente  amoris  hora, 
Rosa  suavium  Diones,  &c. 

Rose  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 
Rose  delight  of  higher  powers, 
Rose  the  joy  of  mortal  men, 
Rose  the  pleasure  of  fine  women, 
Rose  the  Graces  ornament, 
Rose  Dione's  sweet  content. 

To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a  melodious  ayr  upon  her 
golden  wired  harp  or  lute,  I  know  not  well  whether,  plaid 
and  sang,  and  that  transported  him  beyond  himself,  and  that 
ravished  his  heart.  It  was  Jason's  discourse  as  much  as  his 
beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea 
so  much. 

 »>Delectabatur  enim 


Animus  simul  forma  dulcibusque  verbis. 

It  was  Cleopatra's  sweet  voyce,  and  pleasant  speeoh  which  in- 
veagled  Anthony,  above  the  rest  of  her  entisements. 

Verba  ligant  hominem,  ut  Taurorum  cornua  funes, 

as  bulls  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  mens  hearts  with 
pleasant  words.  Her  words  bum  as  fire,  Eccles.  9.  8.  Roxa- 
lana  bewitched  Solyman  the  magnificent:  and  Shore's  wife 
by  this  engin  overcame  Edward  the  fourth  j 

c  Omnibus  una  omnes  surripuit  Veneres. 

The  wife  of  Bath  in^Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  ex- 
perience. 

Some  foflft  bejfire  utf  for  rid)???, 
&ome  for  jfljape.  some  for  faints^, 
&ome  for  tljat  #je  can  pinjj  or  bance; 
&ome  for  sentlene&f,  or  for  baHiancc. 

*  Puellam  Cythara  canentem  vidimus.  b  Apollonlus,  Argonaut.  1,  3.  *  Cx* 
(ullus, 
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a  Peter  Aretinc's  Lucrctia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  her  self  5 
I  counterfeited  honesty,  as  if  I  had  been  vimo  virginissima, 
more  than  a  vestal  virgin;  I  looked  like  a  wife,  I  was  so  de- 
mure and  chaste,  I  did  add  such  gestures,  tunes,  speeches, 
signs  and  motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  spectators  and 
auditors  were  stupified,  enchanted,  fastned  all  to  their  places, 
like  so  many  stocks  and  stones.  Many  silly  gentlewomen  are 
fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a  company  of  gulls  and  swaggering 
companions,  that  frequently  bely  noblemens  favours ;  riming 
Coribantiasmi,  Thrasonean  Rhadomantes  or  Bombomachides, 
that  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  players  ends  and  comple- 
ments ;  vain  braggadocians,  impudent  intruders,  that  can  dis- 
course at  table  of  knights  and  lords  combats,  like  bLucian's 
Leontiscus,  of  other  mens  travels,  brave  adventures,  and  such 
common  trivial  news ;  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballet  tunes,  and 
wear  their  clothes  in  fashion,  with  a  good  grace  ;  a  fine  sweet 
gentleman,  a  proper  man,  who  could  not  love  him  !  She  will 
have  him  though  all  her  friends  say  no,  though  she  beg  with 
him.  Some  again  are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toyes, 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  ckc. 
or  hearing  such  tales  of  c  lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons, 
lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa,  Helena's  waiting 
woman,  by  the  report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variis  concu- 
litus  modis:  and  after  her,  Philenis  and  Elephantine;  or  those 
light  tracts  of  d  Aristides  Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch) 
and  found  by  the  Persians,  in  Crassusarmy,  amongst  the  spoyls ; 
Aretine's  Dialogues,  with  ditties,  love  songs,  &c.  must  needs- 
set  them  on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or 
wanton  objects  in  what  kinde  soever  ;  no  stronger  engin  than 
to  hear  or  read  of  love  toyes,  fables  and  discourses  (e  one  saith) 
and  many  by  this  meanes  are  quite  mad.  At  Abdera  in 
Thrace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides  tragedies  being  played) 
the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and  those 
patheticall  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the  rest,  O 
Cupid,  prince  of  gods  and  men,  &c.  that  every  man,  almost,  a 
good  while  after  spake  pure  iambicks,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus 
speech,  0  Cupid,  prince  of  gods  and  men.  As  car-men, 
boyes  and  premises,  when  anew  song  is  published  with  us,  go 
singing  that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets ;  they  continually 
acted  that  tragicall  part  of  Perseus,  and  in  every  mans  mouth 

»  Pornodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Lat.  intefp.  Jasper.  Barthio  Germ.  Fingcbam 
honcstatem  plusquam  virgiuis  Vestalis;  intuebar  oculis  uxoris,  addebam  gestus 
&c.  k  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  *  Amatorius  sermo  vehemens  vehementis 

cupiditatis  incitatio  est,  Tatius  1.  1.  'De  luxuria  et  deliciis  compositi. 

c  jEneas  Sylvius.    Nulla  machina  validior  qua'm  lectio  lascivx  historia: ;  saepe 
etiam  luijuspiodi  fabulis  ad  furorem  incenduntui. 
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was  O  Ctt/>id;  in  every  street,  0  Cwpic?;  in  every  house 
almost,  0  Cupid,  Prince  of  gods  and  men,  pronouncing 
still  like  stage-players,  0  Cupid:  they  were  so  possessed  all 
with  that  rapture,  and  thought  of  that  patheticall  love-speech, 
they  could  not  a  long  time  after  forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their 
mindes,  but  0  Cupid,  Prince  of  gods  and  men,  was  ever  in 
their  mouths.  This  (belike)  made  Aristotle,  (Polit.  lib%1 .  cap. 
18.J  forbid  yong  men  to  see  comoedies,or  to  hear  amorous  tales. 

"  Haec  igitur  Juvenes  nequam  facilesque  puellae 
Inspiciant  

let  not  yong  folkes  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters.  And  this 
made  the  Romans,  as  b  Vitruvius  relates,  put  Venus  temple  in 
the  suburbs,  extra  murnm,  ne  adolescentes  venereis  insuescant, 
to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  For  what  will  not  such  an 
object  do  ?  Ismenius  as  he  walked  in  Sosthenes  garden,  being 
now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  cmany  lascivious  pictures,  Thetis 
marriage,  and  1  know  not  what,  was  almost  beside  himself. 
And  to  say  truth,  with  a  lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to 
see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  ?  And  much  more  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  an  actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  to  be  kissed,  which  amongst  other  lascivious 
provocations,  is  as  a  burden  in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible  bat- 
tery, as  infectious,  d  Xenophon  thinks,  as  the  poyson  of  a 
spider  ;  a  great  allurement ;  a  fire  it  self ;  prooeminm  ant  an- 
ticcenium,  the  prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds)  lust 
it  self  j 

e  Venus  quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

A  Strong  assault,  that  conquers  captains,  and  those  all  com- 
manding forces, 

f  Domasque  ferro  sed  dom3ris  osculo. 

8  Aretine's  Lucretia,  when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome 
a  suter  of  hers,  and  have  her  desire  of  him,  took  him  abotii 
the  neck,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again;  and  to  that,  which 
she  could  not  otherwise  effect,  she  made  him  so  speedily  and 
willingly  condescend.    And  'tis  a  continuall  assault, 

 h  hoc  non  deficit  incipitque  semper, 

» Martial.  1.  4.  »>  Lib.  1.  c.  7.  « Eustathius  1.  1.  Pifturae.  parant  ani- 

mumad  Venerem,  &c.  Horatiusad  res  venereas  intempcrantior  traditur;  nam  cubi- 
culo  suosic  specula  dicitur  habuisse  disposita,  ut  quocunque  respexisstt  imsginem 
coitus  referrent.    Suetonius  Yit.  ejus.  i  Osculum  ut  phylangium  inficit. 

•  Hor.  f  Hejnsius.  g  Applico  me  illc  proximius  ctspisscdeoj, 

culatasagum  peto,  *  Petronius  catalect. 
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alwayes  fresh,  and  ready  to  "begin  as  at  first;  I  a  slum  nulla 
fine  terminalur,  sed  semper  recens  est,  and  hath  a  fiery  touch 
with  it. 

— — — bTcnta  modo  tangere  corpus, 
Jam  tua  mellifluo  membra  calore  fluent. 

Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feel- 
ingly said,  c  et  me  prcssulum  deoscidata  Fotis,  calenatis  /a- 
certisy  d  obtorto  valgitcr  labello, 

*  Valgiis  suaviis, 
Dum  semiulco  suavio 
Meam  puellam  suavior, 
Anima  tunc  aegra  et  saucia 
Concurritad  labia  miki. 

The  soule  and  all  is  moved  ;  { Jam  pluribus  osculis  labra  ere- 
.pitabanty  animarum  quoque  mixturam  facientes,  inter  miduos 
complexus  animas  anhelantes  : 

8  Haesimus  calentes, 
Et  transfudimus  hinc  et  hinclabellis 
Errantes  animas,  valetecurae. 

They  breathe  out  their  soules  and  spirits  together  with  their 
kisses,  saith  11  Balthazar  Castilio  ;  change  hearts  and  spirits, 
and  mingle  a  ffections  as  they  do  kisses;  and3  it  is  rather  a  con- 
nexion of  the  minde  than  of  the  body.  And  although  these 
kisses  be  delightsome  and  pleasant,  Ambrosian  kisses, 

'  Suaviolum  dulci  dulcius  Ambrosia, 

such  as  k  Ganymedes  gave  Jupiter,  Nectare  siiavius,  sweeter 
than  'nectar,  balsome,  hony,  m  Oscula  merum  amorem  stil- 
lantia,  Love  dropping  kisses;  for 

The  gilliflower,  the  rose  is  not  so  sweet, 
As  sugred  kisses  be,  when  lovers  meet : 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gaul  j 

"  Ut  mi  ex  Ambrosia  muratum  jam  foret  illud 
Suaviolum  tristi  tristius  Helleboro, 

»  Catullus  3(3  Lesbiam  :  Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum,  &c.  fc  Petro- 

nins.  cApuleiusl.  10.  et  Catalect.  *  Petronius.  •  Apuleius.  'Pe- 
tronius Proscleosad  Circen.  8  Petronius.  h  Animus  conjungitur,  et  spiritut 
ettam  noster  per  osculum  effluit ;  alternatim  se  in  utriusque  corpus  infundentes 
tommiscent  ;  Animae  potius  quam  corporis  connectio.  j  Catullus.  kLu- 

eian.  Tom.  4.  1  Non  dat  basia,  dat  Nera  neftar,  dat  rores  animas  suaveolentes, 

dat  naidum,  thvmunique  cinnamumque  et  mel,  &c.    Secundus  bas.  4.  *  Eu-s 

suthius  lib.  4.         "  Catullus. 
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At  first  Ambrose  itself  was  not  sweeter, 
At  last  black  hellebor  was  not  so  bitter. 

They  are  deceitful  kisses  : 

*  Quid  me  mollibus  implicas  lacertis  ? 
Quid  fallacibus  osculis  inescas  ?  &c. 

Why  dost  within  thine  arms  me  lap, 

And  with  false  kisses  me  intrap  ? 
They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse  : 

bEt  quae  me  perdunt,  oscula  milledabatj 
They  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest 
kisses,  I  denyenot;  osculum  charitatis,  friendly  kisses,  modest 
kisses,  vestall-virgin  kisses,  officious  and  ceremoniall  kisses, 
&c.  Osculi  census,  hrachlorum  amplexus,  kissing  and  em- 
bracing are  proper  gifts  of  nature  to  a  man  :  but  these  are  too 
Jascivious  kisses, 

c  Implicuitque  suos  circum  mea  colla  lacertos,  &c. 

too  continuate,  and  too  violent,  d  Brachia  non  hederco,  non 
vincunt  oscula  conchce ;  they  cling  like  ivy ;  close  as  an  oy- 
ster; bill  as  doves  ;  meretricious  kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  ad- 
ditamento :  tarn  hnpresso  ore  (saith  eLucian)  ut  vix  labia 
detrahant,  inter  deosculandum  mordicantes,  turn  et  os  ape- 
rientes  quoque  et  mammas  attrectanles,  &c.  such  kisses  as 
she  gave  to  Gyton,  innumera  oscula  dedi,  non  repugnanti 
puero,  cervicemmvadens/mmymerabte  kisses,  8cc.  More  than 
kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses:  as  those  that  f  he  spake  bf,  Ac- 
cepturus  ab  ipsa  Venere  7  suavia,  &c.  with  such  other  ob- 
scenities, that  vain  lovers  use,  which  are  abominable  and  perni- 
cious. If,  as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cas.  cons',  holds,  every  kiss  a 
man  gives  his  wife  after  marriage,  be  mortale  peccatum,  a 
mortall  sin;  or  that  of  sHierom,  Adulter  est  quisquis  in  uxo- 
rem  suam  ardentior  est  amator,  or  that  of  Thomas  Secund. 
(Secund.  qucest.  154.  artic.  4.J contactus  et  osculum  sit  mortale 
peccatum;  or  that  of  Durand.  (Rational,  lib.  I. cap.  10.J  absti- 
nere  debent  conjuges  a  complexu,  toto  tempore  quo  solennitas 
nuptiarum  interdicitur,  what  shall  become  of  all  such  h  im- 
modest kisses  and  obscene  actions,  the  fore-runners  of  bruilish 
lust,  if  not  lust  it  self!  What  shall  become  of  them,  that  often 
abuse  their  own  wives  ?  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

•Buchanan.       b  Ovid.  art.  am.  Eleg.  18.  c  Ovid.  d  Cum  capita 

limcnt  solitis  morsiunculis,  et  cum  mammillarum  pressiunculis.  Lip.  od.  ant.  lec. 
lib.  3.  •  Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.  t  Apukius  Miles.  6.  Et  unum  blandientis 
linguae  admulsum  longe  mcllitum  :  et  post  lib.  11.  Arctius  cam  complexus  cspi 
suaviari  jamque  pariter  patentis  oris  inhalitu  cinnameo  et  occursantis  lingua:  illisu 
n»ftareo,  &c.  e  Lib.  1.  advers.  Jovin.  cap.  30.  *  Oscula  qui  sumpsit 

sinon  ct  cstcra  sumpsit,  &c,  r 
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That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  shew  you  the  progress  of  this 
burning  lust:  to  epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I  have  hi- 
therto said,  with  a  familiar  example  out  of  that  elegant  Musaeus ; 
observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings  of  Leander  and 
Hero :  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  the  other  with  a  lasci- 
vious look } 

Oblique  intuens  inde  nutibus,  

Nutibus  mutis  inducens  in  ervorem  mentem  puellae. 
Et  ilia  e  contra  nutibus  mutuis  juvenis 
Leandri  quod  amorem  non  renuit,  &c.  Inde 
Adibat  in  tenebris  tacite  quidem  stringens 
Roseos  puellae  digitos,  ex  imo  suspirabat 
Vehementer   Inde 

Virginis  autem  bene  olens  collum  osculatus. 

Tale  verbum  ait  amoris  ictus  stimulo, 

Preces  audi  et  amoris  miserere  mei,  &c. 

Sic  fatus  recusantis  persuasit  mentem  puellae. 

With  becks  and  nods  he  first  began, 

To  try  the  wenches  minde, 
With  becks  and  nods  and  smiles  again 

An  answer  he  did  finde. 
And  in  the  dark  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 
And  wrung  it  hard,  and  sighed  grievously, 
And  kiss'd  her  too,  and  woo'd  her  as  he  might, 
With,  pitty  me,  sweet  heart,  or  else  I  dye: 
And  with  such  words  and  gestures  as  there  past, 
He  won  his  mistriss  favour  at  the  last. 

The  same  proceeding  is  elegantly  described  by  Apollonius  in 
his  Argonauticks,  betwixt  Jason  and  Medea;  by  Eustathius,  in 
the  ten  bookes  of  the  loves  of  Ismenius  and  Ismene;  Achilles 
Tabus',  betwixt  his  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe ;  Chaucer's  neat 
poem  of  Troilus  and  Cressid ;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in 
Petronius,  of  a  souldier  and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that 
was  so  famous  all  over  Asia  for  her  chastity,  and  that  mourned 
for  her  husband :  the  souldier  wooed  her  with  such  rhetorick 
as  lovers  used  to  do, — placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori  P  &c. 
at  last,  frangi  pertinaciam  passa  est,  he  got  her  good  will, 
not  only  to  satisfie  his  lust,  abut  to  hang  her  dead  husbands 
body  on  the  cross  which  he  watched,  in  stead  of  the  theefs 
that  was  newly  stoln  away,  whilest  he  woo'd  her  in  her  cabin. 
These  are  tales,  you  will  say  ;  but  they  have  most  significant 
morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  proceedings  of, 
doting  lovers. 


•  Corpus  placuit  mariti  sui  Colli  ex  area,  atquc  illi  qua:  vocabat  truci  adfigi. 
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Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks, 
smiles,  wrestlings,  tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  va- 
lentines, &c.  For  which  cause,  belike,  Godefndus  lib.  2.  ae 
amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such  pro- 
vocations are  used  when  they  come  in  presence,  8  they  will 
and  will  not. 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit  lasciva  puella, 

Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

My  mistriss  with  an  apple  wooes  me, 

And  hastily  to  covert  goes 
To  hide  her  self,  but  would  be  seen 

With  all  her  heart  before,  God  knows. 

Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased  j 

b  Yet  as  she  went,  full  often  lookt  behind, 
And  many  poor  excuses  did  she  finde 
To  linger  by  the  way,  

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and 
coy, 

Denegat  et  pugnat,  sed  vult  super  omnia  vinci. 

She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  is  at  length, 

Id  such  wars  women  use  but  half  their  strength. 

Sometimes  they  rye  open,  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming,  ., 
apt,  yeelding  and  willing  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown, 
with  that  shepherdess  in  Theocritus,  Edyl.  27.  to  let  their  coats, 
8cc.  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to  some,  as  they 
spy  their  advantage ;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so 
surly,  so  demure,  you  had  mucty  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or 
ride  a  wild  horse,  than  get  her  favour,  or  win  her  love;  not  a 
look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kingdome.  c  Aretine's  Lu~ 
cretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kinde,  as  she  tells  her  own 
tale;  Though  I  was  by  nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fairet 
yet  by  these  trickes  I  seem' d  to  be  far  more  amiable  than  I  was: 
'  for  that  ivhich  men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain,  draws 
on  their  affection  with  a  most  furious  desire.  I  had  a  suter  lov'd 
me  dearly  (said  she)  and  the  d  more  he  gave  me,  the  more 
eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I  seeiti'd  to  neglect,  to  scorn 

*  Novi  Ingenium  mullerum,  nolunt  ubi  vclis,  ubi  nolis  cupiunt  ultro.  Ter. 
Eunuch,  aft.  4.  sc.  7.  b  Marlow.  <=  Pornodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin, 

donat.  a  Gasp.  Barthio  Germano  :  Quanquam  natura,  et  arte  eram  formosissima, 
isto  <amen  astu  tanto  speciosior  videbar,  quod  enim  oculis  cupitum  a:gfe  przbetur, 
Jrmlto  rr»gis  affeftus  humanos  inccndit.  *  Quo  majoribus  me  dohis  propitiabat 
»o  pejoribus  ilium  inodis  trattabam,  ne  basium  impctravit,  &c. 
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him ;  and  (which  I  commonly  gave  others)  I  would  not  let  him 
see  me,  converse  with  me,  no  not  have  a  kiss.  To  gull  him 
the  more,  and  fetch  him  over  (for  him  only  I  aimed  at".  I  per- 
sonated my  own  servant  to  bring  in  a  present  from  a  Spanish 
count,  whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
counts  servant;  which  he  did  excellently  well  perform  :J» Comes 
de  monte  Turco,  my  lord  and  master  hath  sent  your  ladyship  a 
small  present,  and  part  of  his  hunting,  a,  peece  of  venison,  a 
pheasant,  a  few  partridges,  &c.  fall  which  she  bought  with 
her  own  mony)  commends  his  love  and  service  to  you,  desiring 
you  to  accept  of  it  in  good  part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to 
come  and  see  you.  Withall  she  shewed  him  rings,  gloves, 
scarfs,  coronets  which  others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no 
such  matter,  but  only  to  circumvent  him.  bBy  these  meanes 
(as  she  concludes)  I  made  the  poor  gentleman  so  mad,  that  he 
luas  ready  to  spend  himself,  and  venture  his  dearest  Hood  for 
my  sake.  Philinna,  in  c  Luoian,  practised  all  this  long  before, 
as  it  shall  appear  unto  you  by  her  discourse ;  for  when  Diphi- 
Ius  her  sweet-heart  came  to  see  her  (as  his  dayly  custome  was) 
she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her  company, 
but  kissed  Lamprias  his  corrivall,  at  the  same  time  d  before 
his  face:  but  why  was  it?  To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her 
mother  that  chid -her  for  it)  more  jealous;  to  whetten  his 
love;  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite;  and  to  know  that  her 
favour  was  not  so  casie  to  be  had.  Many  other  trickes  she 
used  besides  this  (as  she  there  confesseth)  for  she  would  fall 
out  with,  and  anger  him  o(  set  purpose,  pick  quarrells  upon  no 
occasion,  because  she  would  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
Amantium  tree  artxyris  redlntegrat.io,  as  the  old  saying  is;  the 
falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love;  and  according  to 
that  of  Aristaenefns,  jucundiorcs  amorum  post  injurias  dclicice, 
love  is  increased  by  injuries,  as  the  sun  beames  are  more  gra- 
cious after  a  cloud.  And  surely  this  aphorisme  is  most  truef 
for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian,  eIf  a  lover 
he  not  jealous,  angry,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear, 
he  is  no  true  lover.  To  kiss  and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck, 
protest,  swear  and  wish,  are  but  ordinary  symptomes,  imcipi- 
tntis  adhucet  crescentis  amoris  signa;  but  if  he  be  jealous, 

•  Comes  de  monte  Turco  Hispanus  has  de  Yer.ationc  sua  partes  misit,  jussitque- 
peramanter  orare,  lit  hoc  qualccunque  donum  suo  nomine  accipias.  b  His  artrbus 
hominem  ita  excantabam,  ut  pro  me  ille  ad  omnia  paratus,  &c.  e  Tom.  4.  dial, 
merit.  d  Relieto  illo,  segre  ipsi  inter :m  faciens,  ct  oinnino  difScilis.  *  Si  quis 
enim  nec  Zelotypus  irascitur,  r.ec  puguat  aliquando  aniator,  uec  perjurat,  uon  est 
habendus  amator,  &c.  Totus  hie  ignis  Zolotypia  constat,  &c.  .Maximi  aroores 
inde  nascuntur.  Scd  si  persuasuin  ill i  fuciit  te  solum  habere,  clajigucscU  illic* 
amor  suus. 
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angry,  apt  to  mistake,  &c.  lene  speres  licet,  sweet  sister,  he 
is  .thine  own)  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please 
him,  &c.  and  that  he  perceive  once  he  hath  you  sure,  without 
any  corrivall,  his  love  will  languish,  and  he  will  not  care  so 
much  for  you.  Hitherto  (saith  he)  can  I  speak  out  of  expe- 
rience; Demophantus,  a  rich  fellow,  was  a  suter  of  mine;  I 
seem'd  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better  entertainment  to  Cal- 
Jiades  the  painter,  before  his"  face  ;  principio  abiit,  verbis  me 
insectatus,  at  first  he  went  his  way  all  in  a  chafe,  cursing  and 
swearing,  but  at  last  he  came  submitting  himself,  vowing  and 
protesting  that  he  loved  me  most  dearly,  I  should  have  all  he 
had,  and  that  he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.  Therefore  I 
advise  thee  (dear  sister  Crisis)  and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your 
suters  over  kindly ;  insolentes  enim  sunt  hoc  cum  sentiunt, 
'twill  make  them  proud  and  insolent;  but  now  and  then  reject 
them,  estrange  thy  self,  et  si  me  audies  semel  atque  iterum  ex- 
elude,  shut  him  out  of  doors,  once  or  twice;  let  him  dance  at- 
tendance; follow  my  counsell,  and  by  this  meanes  ayou  shall 
make  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  conditions, 
and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.  These  are  the  ordinary 
practices ;  yet  in  the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  me  thinks,  had  a 
trick  beyond  all  this;  for  when  her  suter  came  coldly  on,  to 
stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  corrivalls  names  and  her  own 
in  a  paper,  Melissa  amat  Hermotimum,  Hermotimus  Melis-' 
sam,  causing  it  to  be  stuck  upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  be- 
hold, and  lost  it  in  the  way  where  he  used  to  walk  ;  which 
-  when  the  silly  novice  perceived,  statim  ut  legit  credidit,  in-' 
stantly  apprehended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  &c.  b  and 
so  when  I  wasAn  despair  of  his  love,  four  moneths  after  I  re- 
covered him  again.  Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valen- 
tine, and  wore  his  name  a  long  time  after  in  her  bosome:  Ca- 
magna  singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at  Myson's  wedding 
(some  say)  for  there  she  saw  him  first;  Faelicianus  overtook 
XHaelia  by  the  high  way  side,  offered  his  service,  thence  came 
farther  acquaintance,  and  theivce  came  love.  But  who  can  re- 
peat half  their  devices?  What  Aretine  experienced,  what  con- 
ceited Lucian,  or  wanton  Aristasnetus?  They  will  denve  and 
take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earnestly  seek  the  same;  resell  to. 
make  them  come  with  more  eagerness;  fly  from  if  you  follow  ; 
but  if  averse,  as  a  shadow  they  will  follow  you  again,  fugien- 
tem  sequitur,  sequentem  fugit :  with  a  regaining  retrait,  a 
gentle  reluctancy,  a  smiling  threat^  a  prethTpleasant  peevish- 


,  *  Vcnientem  videbis  ipsnm  denuo  inflammatum  et  prorsus  insanientcra.  *  Et 
*,-c  cum  fcrs  dc  illo  desperassem,  post  menses  cjuatuor  ad  me  rtd'uu 
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ness,  they  will  put  you  off,  and  have  a  thousand  such  severall 
entiscments.    For  as  he  sailh, 

■  Non  est  forma  satis,  nec  quae  vult  bella  videri, 
Debet  vulgari  more  placere  suis. 
Dicta,  sales,  lusus,  sermones,  gratia,  risus, 
Vincunt  naturae  candidioris  opus. 

*Tis  not  enough  though  she  be  faire  of  hue, 
For  her  to  use  this  vulgar  complement : 
But  pretty  toyes,  and  jests,  and  sawes,  and  smiles, 
Are  far  beyond  what  beauty  can  attempt. 

fc  For  this  cause,  belike,  Philostratus  in  his  images,  makes  diver3 
loves,  some  yong,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another,  some 
winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some  of  another,  some  with  torches, 
some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts,  gins,  snares,  and 
other  engins  in  their  hands,  as  Propertius  hath  prettily  paint- 
ed them  out,  lib.  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  divers 
entisements,  or  divers  affections  of  lovers;  which  if  not  alone, 
yet  joyntly  may  batter  and  overcome  the  strongest  constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious 
persecutors  of  the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a 
vong  Christian  bv  no  meanes  (as  c  Hierom  records)  to  sa- 
crifice to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they  took 
another  course  to  tempUlim:  they  put  him  into  a  faire  garden, 
and  set  a  yong  curlesan  to  dally  with  him;  Ashe  took  him 
ahont  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  that  which  is  not  to  be 
named,  manibusque  attrectare,  &c.  and  all  those  entise- 
ments which  might  be  used;  that  whom  torments  could  not, 
love  mitrht  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  constancy, 
she  coufd  not  overcome;  and  when  this  last  fenem  would  take 
110  place,  thev  left  him  to  his  own  wayes.  At e  Barclye  m  GIo~ 
cester-shire,  there  was  in  times  past  a  nunnery  (saith  Gualte- 
rusMapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours,  that  lived  400  ycares 
since)  of  which  thera  was  a  noble  and  a  faire  lady  abbess:  God- 
win, that  subtile  earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way,  (seeking  not 
her  but  hers)  leaves  a  nephew  of  his,  a  proper  yong  gallant  fas 
if  he  had  been  sickj  with  her,  till  he  came  back  again;  and  gives 
the  yong  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit,  till  he  had  de- 

■     r  t,w         b  Tmae'mes  dcorum.  fol.  327.  varios  amores  facit,  quos 

Irani*.  &c.   P    .CmbdmiuGloucorarfiit.,  huicpnt- 

corpora  m  »*^^SSl^«<*»l»-  «"»»  i"<,0,°  subtilii'  "0" 

donee  revcrterctur,  iiJStruit,  &c. 
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flowred  the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he 
could:  and  leaves  him  wit  hall,  rings,  jewdls,  girdles  and 
such  tones  to  give  them  still,  when  they  came  to 
The  yon*  man  willing  to  undergo  such  a  business,  plaid  Jus 
part  so  well,  that  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies; 
and  when  he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  had  sped  :  his 
lord  makes  instantly  to  the  court,  tells  the  lung  how  such  a 
■nunnery  was  become  a  bawdy  house,  procures  a  visitation, 
gets  them  turned  out,  and  legs  the  lands  to  his  own  use. 
This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may  see  of  what 
force  these  entiseraents  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used  ;  and 
how  hard  it  is  even  for  the  most  averse  and  sanctified  soulcs,  to 
resist  such  allurements.  John  Major  in  the  life  of  John  the 
Monke,  that  lived  in  the  dayes  of  Theodosius,  commends  the 
hermite  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a 
most  austere  life  ;  but  one  night,  by  chance,  the  divel  came  to 
i  his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a  yong  market  wench  that  had  lost 
'her  way,  and  desired  for  God's  sake  some  lodging  with  him. 
b  The  old  man  let  her  in;  and  after  some  common  conference 
of  her  mishap,  she  began  to  inveagle  him  with  lascivious  talk 
and  jests,  to  play  with  his  beard,  to  kiss  him,  and  do  worse, 
till  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As  he  went  to  address  himself 
to  that  business,  she  vanished  on  a  suddain,  and  the  divels  in 
the  ayr  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Whether  this  be  a  true  story, 
or  a  tale,  I  will  not  much  contend;  it  serves  to  illustrate  this 
which  I  have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken, 
and  such  like  intis'mg  baits  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many 
others,  which  will  of  themselves  intend  this  passion  of  burning 
lust;  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least  ;  and  it  is 
an  engin  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.  Incitamentum 
lilndinis,  Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust ;  a  c  circle  of  which 
the  divel  himself  is  the  center.  d  Many  women  that  use  it, 
have  come  dishonest  home;  most  indifferent;  none  better. 
r  Another  terms  it,  the  companion  of  all  filthy  delights  and 
entisements ;  and  'tis  not  easily  told  what  inconveniences 
come  by  it,  what  scurrile  talk3  obscene  actions;  and  many 

*  I  lie  impiger  regem  adit.  Abbatissam  et  suas  pra?gnantes  edocet,  exploratorjbus 
missis  probat,  et  iis  ejeetis,   a  domino  suo  manerium   accepit.  f  b  Post 

sermones  de  casu  suo  suavitate  scrmonis  conciliat  animum,  hominis,  manumqua 
inter  colloquia  et  risus  ad  barbam  protendit  et  palpare  ccepit  cervicem  suam  et 
osculari  ;  quid  multa  ?  captivum  ducit  militem  Christi.  Complexura  evanescit, 
dasinones  in  aere  monachum  riserunt.  c  Chorsea  circulus,  cujus  centrum 

diabolus.  d  Multa:  fade  impudicx  domum  rediere,  plures  ambiguae,  melior 

nulla.  'Turpium  delidarum  comes  est  externa  saltatio;  neque  certe  facile 

di&uqua;  mala  hi  tic  visus  hauiiat.  et  qua:  pariat  colloquia,  monstrosos,  inconditos 
gestus,  &c.  v 
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times  such  monstrous  gestures,  such  lascivious  motions,  such 
wanton  tunes,  meretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings, 

i  *  (ut  Gaditana  canoro 

Incipiat  prurire  cboro,  plausuque  probntce 
Ad  terrain  tremulac  descendant  dune  puellae, 
Irritamentum  Veneris  lauguentis)  

'that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer 
of  bTrogus  had  to  the  full  described,  and  set  out  king  Pto- 
Iomy's  ryot,  as  a  chiefe  engin  and  instrument  of  his  over- 
throw, he  adds  tympanum  at  tripudium,  fidling  and  dancing  ; 
the  king  was  not  a  spectator  only,  but  a  principal/,  actor  him- 
self. A  thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a 
gen  tie  woman  s  bringing  up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the 
lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  she^an  say  her  Paler 
Nosier,  or  ten  commandments.  'Tis  the  next  way  their  parents 
think,  to  get  them  husbands;  they  are  compelled  to  learn,  and 
by  that  meanes,  c  incestos  amoresde  lenero  medilantur  ungue  ; 
'tis  a  great  allurement  as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone 
by  it.~  Thais  in  Lucian,  inveagied  Lamprias  in  a  dance, 
flerodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made  him  swear  to 
give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  platter. 
d  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Falais,  spyed  Arlette  a 
faire  made,  as  she  danced  on  a  green;  and  was  so  much  ena- 
moured with  the  object,  that  c  he  must  needs  lye  with  her  that 
night.  Owen  Tudor  won  queen  Catharine's  affection  in  a 
dance;  falling  by  chance,  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who  can- 
not parallel  these  stories  out  of  his  experience  ?  Speusippus  a 
noble  gallant  in  fthat  Greek  Aristaenetus,  seeing  Panareta  a 
faire  yong  gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident,  was  so  far  in  love 
with  her,  that  for  a  long  time  after  he  could  think  of  nothing 
butPanareta;  he  came  raving  home  full  of  Panareta.  Who 
would  not  admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that  should  but 
see  her  dance  as  I  did?  0  admirable,  0  divine  Panareta! 
I  have  seen  old  and  new  Rome,  many  /aire  cities,  many  proper 
women,  but  never  any  like  to  Panareta ;  they  are  dross,  dow- 
dies all  to  Panareta  !  0  how  she  danced,  how  she  tripty  how  she 
turh'd,  with  what  a  grace  !  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy 
her.  0  mat  incomparable,  only  Panareta!  When  Xeno- 
phon  in  Symposio,  or  banquet,  had  discoursed  of  love,  and 

•Juv.  Sat.  11.  b  Justin.  1,  10.  Adduntur  instrument*  !u.xuri;tr  ryrftprra 

ettnpudia;  nec  tam  spe&uor  rex,  sed  nequitia- magister,  &c.  *1 
od.  rj.        d  Hwarde  yijta  ejus.         c  Of  whom  he  b«gtt  William  fhi 
by  the  same  token  she  tore  her  smock  down,  saying,  he 
Quis  non  miratus  est  saltantcm  ?  Quis  hon  vid;t  et  an.avj-  3    •  •  -* 

Honiara,  sed  tibi  sumlem  non  v  idi  i'ai.areta  ;  fce:ix  qui  PaRs 
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used  all  the  engins  that  might  be  devised  to  move  Socrates  ; 
amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a 
pleasant  interlude  or  dance  of  .Dionysius  and  Ariadne.    a First, 
Ariadne  dressed  like  a  bride  came  in  and  took  her  place  ;  by 
and  by  Dionysius  en/red,  dancing  to  the  musick.    The  spec- 
tators did  all  admire  the  yong  mans  carriage;  and  Ariadne 
her  self  was  so  much  affected  with  the  sight,  that  she  could 
scarce  sit.    After  a  while  Dionysius  beholding  Ariadne,  and 
incensed  with  love,  bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and 
kissed  her  with  a  grace  ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed 
him  with  like  affection,  &c.  as  the  dance  required;  but  they 
that  stood  by  and  saw  this,  did  much  applaud  and  commend 
them  both  for  it.    And  when  Dionysius  rose  zip,  he  raised  her 
up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and 
love  complements  passed  between  them  ;  which  when  they  saw 
faire  Bacchus  and  beautiful  Ariadne ,  so  sweetly  a?idso  unfaign- 
edly  kissing  each  other,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  they 
loved  indeed,  and  were  so  enflamed  with  the  object,  that  they 
began  to  rouse  up  themselves,  as  if  they  would  have  flown.  At 
the  last,  when  they  saw  them  still,  so  luillingly  embracing,  and 
now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride- chamber,  they  were  so  rauished 
with  it,  that  they  that  were  unmarryed,  swore  they  would 
forthwith  marry;  and  those  that  were  marryed,  called  instantly 
for  their  horses,  and  gallopped  home  to  their  wives.  What 
greater  motive  can  there  be  than  this  burning  lust?  What  so 
violent  an  oppugner  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore,  so 
many  generall  councils  condemn  it ;  so  many  fathers  abhorr  it ; 
so  many  grave  men  speak  against  it :  use  not  the  company  of  q, 
woman,  saith  Siracides,  9.  4.  that  is  a  singer,  or  a  dancer  ; 
neither  hear,  least  thou  be  taken  in  her  craftiness.    In  circo 
non  tarn  cernitur  quam  discitur  libido.    b  Hredus  holds,  lust  rh 
theaters  is  not  seen,  but  learned.    Gregory  Nazianzen,  that- 
eloquent  divine  (cas  he  relates  the  story  himself)  when  a  noble 
friend  of  his  solemnly  invited  him,  with  other  bishops,  to  his 
daughter  Olympia's  wedding,  refused  to  come  :  (1  for  it  is 
absurd  to  see  an  old  gowty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers  ;  he 

•  *  Principio  Ariadne  vclut  sponsa  prodit,  ac  sola  rercdit;  prodims  Ulico  Dio- 
nysius ad  numeros  cantante  tibia  saltabat?  admirati  sunt  omnes  saltantem  juve- 
ncm,  ipsaque  Ariadne,  ut  vix  potuerit  conquiescerc ;  postca  vero  cum  Dionysius 
earn  aspcxit,  &c.  .Ut  autem  suirexk  Dionysius,  erexit  simul  Ariadnem, 'lice- 
batquc  spe&are  gcstiis  osculantium,  et  inter  se  complc&entium  ;  qui  autem  spec 
tabant,  &c.  Ad  extre'mum  videntes  cos  mutuis  ampiexibus  implicates  et  jam- 
jam  ad  thalamum  ituros ;  qui  non  duxerant  uxores  jurabant  uxores  se  du&uros  • 
qui  autem  duxerant,  conscensis  equis  ct  incitatis,  ut  iisdem  fruerentur,  domtim 
Jestinarunt.  b  Lib.  4.  decontemnend.  amoribus.  «  Ad  Anysium  epist.  57. 

Untempcstivum  emm  est,  et  a  nuptiis  abhorrens,  inter  saltames  podagricum  videre 
'*nem,  et  Episcopurn; 
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held  it  unfit  to  be  a  spectator  ;  much  less  an  aetor.  Nemo  sal- 
tat  sobrius,  Tullic  writes  ;  he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  danceth  ; 
for  some  such  reason  (belike)  Dotnitian  forbad  the  Roman 
senatours  to  dance 5  and  for  that  fact,  removed  many  of  them 
from  the  senate.  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious  and 
pagan  dances,  'tis  the  abuse  that  causeth  such  inconvenience, 
and  I  do  not  well  therefore  to  condemn,  speak  against,  or  in- 
nocently to  accuse  the.  best  and  pleasantest  thing  (so  aLucian 
calls  it)  that  belongs  to  mortall  men.  You  misinterpret  ;  I 
condemn  it  not;  I  hold  it  notwithstanding  an  honest  disport, 
a  lawful!  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately  and  soberly 
used:  I  am  of  Plutarch's  minde,  h  that  which  respects  plea- 
sure alone,  honest  recreation,  or  bodily  exercise,  ought  vot  to 
be  rejected  and  contemned :  I  subscribe  to  cLucian;  'tis 
an  elegant  thing,  which  cheareth  up  the  minde,  exerciseth  the 
body,  delights  the  spectators,  which  teacheth  many  comely 
gestures,  equally  affecting  the  ears,  eys,  and  soule  it  self. 
Sallust  discommends  singing  and  dancing  in  Sempronia,  not 
that  she  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in  excess;  'tis 
the  abuse  of  it :  and  Gregory's  refusal  doth  not  simply  con- 
demn it,  but  in  some  folkes.  Many  will  not  allow  men  and 
women  to  dance  together,  because  it  is  a  provocation  to  lust : 
they  naay  as  well  with  Lycurgus  and  Mahomet,  cut  down  all 
vines,  forbid  the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes  some  men 
drunk. 

d  Nihil  prodest  quod  non  laedere  posset  idem  : 
Igne  quid  utilius  ?  

I  say  of  this,  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations;  they  are  like 
fire,  good  and  bad,  and  I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that 
they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be  done  at  due  times,  and  by  lit  peH 
sons:  and  conclude  with  Wolfongus  eHtder,  and  most  of  our 
modern  divines :  Si  decor  ce,  graves,  vcrecundce.  plena  luce 
bonorum  virorum  et  matronarum  houestarum,  tempestive 
fiant,  probari  possunt,  et  debent.  There  is  a  lime  to  mourn, 
a  time  to  dance,  Eccles,  3.  4..  Let  them  take  their  plea- 
sures then,  and  as  f  he  said  of  old,  yong  men  and  maids  flou- 
rishing in  their  age, /aire  and  lovely  to  behold,  well  atiyred, 

*  Rem  omnium  in  mortalium  vita  optimam  innocenter  accusare.  b  Quje  i 
honestam  voluptatem  respicit,  aut  corporis  exercitium,  contemni  non  debet. 
*  Elcantissima  res  est,  quas  et  mentem  acuit,  corpus  cxerceat,  ct  spe&antes  I 
oble&et,  multos,  gestus  decoros  docens,  oculos,  aures,  animum  ex  jcquodemul-- 
cens.  dOvid.  •  'System,  moralis  Philosophia:.  rApulcius.  10.  Puelli, , 
pnpMarqtie  virenti  florentes  jetatula,  forma,  conspicui,  vestc  nitidi,  incessu  gra«. 
tiosi,  Graecanicam  saltanus  Pyrrhicani,  disposes  Grdrnatiombus,  decoros  ambi- 
tus iiierrabant,  nunc  in  orbem  flexi.  nunc  in  obliquam  scriem  connexi,  nw^| 
in  quadruni  cuneati,  nunc  hide  separati,  &c. 
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and: of  comely  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galliard,  and  as  their 
dance  required,  kept  their  time,  now  turning,  now  tracing, 
now  apart,  now  altogether,  now  a  courtesie,  then  a  caper,  &c. 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty  knots,  and  swim- 
ming figures.   The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the 
earth;  the  three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  center, 
now  stationary,  now  direct,  now  retrograde,  now  in  apogteo, 
then  in  perigceo,  now  swift,  then  slow,  occidentall,  oriental), 
they  turn  round,  jump  and  trace,    9  and  £  about  the  sun 
with  those  thirty  three  Maculae  or  Burbonian  planet ;  circa  Sp- 
lem  sallantes  Cytharedum,  saith  Fromundus.    Four  Medi- 
cean  stars  dance  about  Jupiter;  two  Austrian  about  Saturn, 
&c.  and  all  (belike)  to  the  musick  of  the  sphears.  Our  greatest 
counsellors,  and  staid  senatours,  at  sometimes,  dance;  as  Da- 
vid before  the  ark,  2  Sam.  6*.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  lb.  20.  Ju- 
dith, 15.  13.  (though  the  divel  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in 
those  bawdy  Bacchanals)  and  well  may  they  do  it.  The  greatest 
souldiers,  as  a  Ouintilianus,  byEmilius  Probus,  c  Coelius  Rho- 
diginus,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it  in  Greece,  Rome, 
and  the  most  worthy  senatours,  cantare,  saltare.  Lucian, 
Macrobius,  Libanus,  Plutarch,  Julius,  Pollux,  Athenaeus,  have 
written  just  tracts  in  commendation  of  it.    In  this  our  age  it 
is  in  much  request  in  those  countreys,  as  in  all  civil  com- 
mon-wealths, as  Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  (lib.  4.  cap.  10.  et 
lib.  2.  cap.  25 J  hath  proved  at  large;  H  amongst  the  Barbari- 
ans themselves,  nothing  so  precious;  all  the  world  allows  it. 

"  Divitias  contemno  tuas,  rex  Creese,  tuamque 
Vendo  Asiam,  unguentis,  flore,  mero,  Choreis. 

f  Plato  in  his  Common-wealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to 
be  maintained,  that  yong  folkes  might  meet,  be  acquainted, 
see  one  another,  and  be  seen;  nay  more;  he  would  have  them 
dance  naked;  and  scoffes  at  them  that  laugh  at  it.  But  Euse- 
bius  (prcepar.  Evangel,  lib.  1 .  cap.  1 1  .J  and  Theodoret,  (lib.  9. 
curat,  grcec.  affect.)  worthily  lash  him  for  it;  and  well  they 
might :  for  as  one  saith,  e  The  very  sight  of  naked  parts, 
causelh  enormous,  exceeding  concupiscences,  and  stirs  up  both 
men  and  women  to  burning  lust.  There  is  a  mean  in  all 
things  :  this  is  my  censure  in  bricfe  ;  dancing  is  a  pleasant 
recreation  of  body  and  minde,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our 

•  Lib.  1.  cap.  11.  b  Vit.  Epaminondae.  cLik  5.  <»  Read  P. 

Martyr  Ocean  Decad.  Benzo,  Lerius,  Hacluit,  &c.  '  Angerianus  Erotopsdium. 
f  10.  Leg.  T«c  y«f  Towns  ciroviw  ivcxct  &c.  hujus  causa  oportuit  disci- 
plmam  constitui,  ut  tam  pucri  quam  puclla:  choreas  celcbrent,  spedenturque  ac  spec- 
tent,  &c.  e  Aspectus  enim  nudorum  corporum  tam  marcs,  ouam  fceminas  irritarc 
sokt  ad  enormes  lasciviac  appetitus. 
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Christian  dances  are)  if  tempestively  used  ;  a  furious  motive  to 
burning  lust,  if,  as  by  Pagans  heretofore,  unchastely  abused, 
.out  I  proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  (for  a  Simierus,  that 
great  master  of  dalliance  shall  not  behave  himself  better)  the 
more  effectually  to  move  others,  and  satisfie  their  lust,  they 
will  swear  and  lye,  promise,  protest,  forge,  counterfeit,  brag, 
bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  'Twas  Lucretia's 
counsell  in  Aretine,  Si  vis  arnica  frui,  promitte,  finge,  jura, 
perjura,  jacta,  simula,  mentire,  and  they  put  it  well  in  prac- 
tice, as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 


..b 


mihi  Delphica  tellus 


Et  Claros  et  Tenedos,  Patareaque  regia  servit, 
Jupiter  est  genitor  

-    Delphos,  Claros  and  Tenedos  serve  me, 
And  Jupiter  is  known  my  sire  to  be. 

c  The  poorest  swains  will  do  as  much ; 

d  Mille  pecus  nivei  sunt  et  mihi  vallibus  agni. 

I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattel,  and  they  are  all 
at  her  command, 

'Tibi  nos,  tibi  nostra  supellex, 


IUiraque  servierint- 


honse,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,  as  he  is  himself.  Dino- 
machus,  a  senatours  son  in  f  Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench 
inferiour  to  him  in  birth  and  fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish 
bis  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he  loved  her  with  all  his 
heart,  and  her  alone;  and  that,  as  soon  as  ever  his  father  dyed 
(a  very  rich  man  and  almost  decrepit)  he  would  make  her  his 
wife.  The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with 
the  business,  who  being  an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such 
matters,  told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to  yeeld  to  his  desire, 
that  he  meant  nothing  less;  for  dost  thou  think  he  will  ever 
care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  "  that  may  have  his  choyce 
of  all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so 
many  talents,  as  yong,  better  qualified;  and  fairer  than  thy 
self?  daughter  beleeve  him  not:  the  maid  was  abasht,  and  so 
the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  wooed  Juno  first  (Lilius 
Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  Comment  on  Theocritus)  the 

*  Cambden  Annal.  Anno  1578,  fol.  276.  Amatoriis  faccliis  et  illecebris  exquisU 
tissurtus.  bMet.  I.  Ovid.  'Erasmus  egl.  Mille  mei  Siculis  errant  in 

BBoritibus  agrii.  J  Virg.  e  Lcechxus.         r  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.  Amore 

•e  jurat  et  lachrimatilr  di'citque  uxorem  me  ducere  vellc,  quum  pater  oculos  clau- 
fiisset.     /  Quum  dotcm  alibi  multo  majorem  aspiciet,  &c. 
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better  to  effect  his  sate,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuckow;  and 
spying  her  one  day  walking  alone,  separated  from  the  other 
goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddainly  to  arise,  for  fear  of 
which,  she  fled  to  shelter  :  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  stonn  likewise 
flew  into  her  lap,  in  virginis  Junoius gremium  devolavit,  whom 
Juno  for  pitty  covered  in  her  a  apron.  But  he  turned  himself 
forthwith  into  his  own  shape,  began  to  embrace  and  offer  vio- 
lence unto  her,  sed  ilia  matris  metu  abnuebat,  but  she  by  no 
meanes  would  yeeld,  donee  pollicitus  connubium  obtinuit,  till 
he  vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent. 
This  fact  was  done  at  Thornax  hill,  which  ever  after  was  called 
Cuckow  hill;  and  in  perpetuall  remembrance,  there  was  a 
temple  erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the  same  place.  So  powerfull 
are  faire  promises,  vowes,  oaths  and  protestations.  It  is  an 
ordinary  thing  too,  in  this  case,  to  belye  their  age,  which 
widdows  usually  do,  that  mean  to  marry  again;  and  batchelors 
too,  sometimes, 

b  Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  rctas, 
cemere  lustrum ; 

to  say  they  are  yonger  than  they  are.  Charmides,  in  the  said 
Lucian,  loved  Philematium,  an  old  maid  of  45  yeares,  cshe 
swore  to  him  she  was  but  32  next  December.  But  to  dissem- 
ble in  this  kinde,  is  familiar  of  all  sides,  and  often  it  takes. 

dFallere  credentem  res  est  operosa  puellam, 

'tis  soon  done,  no  such  great  mastery, 

Egregiam  vero  laudem,  et  spolia  ampla,  

And  nothing  so  frequent  as  to  belye  their  estates;  to  preferr  their 
sutes;  and  to  advance  themselves.  Many  men,  to  fetch  over 
a  yong  woman,  widdows,  or  whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to 
crack,  forge  and  faign  any  thing  comes  next;  bid  his  boy  fetch 
his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves,  jewells,  Sec.  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet 
golden-tissue  breeches,  &c.  when  there  is  no  such  matter;  or 
make  any  scruple  to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he 
was  master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many  servants ;  and,  to  personate 
their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  good 
houses;  well  descended  and  allied  ;  hire  apparell  at  brokers ; 
some  scavinger  or  prick-louse  taylors  to  attend  upon  them  for 
the  time;  swear  they  have  great  possessions-,  cbribe,  lye,  cop-, 
and  foist,  how  dearly  they  love,  how  bravely  they  will  maintain 

»  Or  upper  garment.  Qucm  Juno  miscrata  veste  contexit.  bHor, 
e  Dejeravit  ilia  secundum  supra  trigesimum  ad  proximum  Decembrem  completu- 
ram  se  esse.  d  Ovid.  «  Nam  donis  vincitur  omnis  amor.  Catullus  1 

el.  o. 
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her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  dutchess,  or  queen;  they  shall 
have  gowns,  tires,  jewells,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choyce  dyet, 

The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightingals, 
The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  estriches, 
Their  bath  shall  be  the  juyce  of  gilliflowera, 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  violets, 
The  milk  of  unicorns,  &c. 

as  old  Volpone  courted  Caelia  in  the  acomcedy,  when  as,  they 
are  no  such  men,  not  worth  a  groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to 
make  a  fortune,  to  get  their  desire,  or  else  pretend  love  to  spend 
their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for  better  enter- 
tainment.   The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less; 

lNil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promittere  curant: 
Sed  simul  ac  cupidse  mentis  satiata  libido  est, 
Dicta  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant. 

Oaths,  vowes,  promises,  are  much  protested ; 
But  when  their  minde,  and  lust  is  satisfied, 
Oaths,  vo\ve6,  promises,  are  quite  neglected. 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  by  Venus 
shrine,  Hymen's  deity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give 
no  credit  to  his  words.  For  when  lovers  swear,  Venus  laughs, 
Venus  hcec  perjuria  ridet ;  c  Jupiter  himself  smiles,  and  par- 
dons it  withal],  as  grave  d  Plato  gives  out;  of  all  perjury,  that 
alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises, 
lyes,  oaths,  and  protestations  will  not  avail,  they  fall  to  bribes, 
tokens,  gifts,  and  such  like  feats.  e  Plurimus  auro  concilia- 
tur  amor :  as  Jupiter  corrupted  Danac  with  a  golden  shower, 
and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely  crown,  (which  was  after- 
wards translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines;) 
they  will  rain  chickens,  florens,  crowns,  angels,  all  manner 
of  coins  and  stamps  in  her  lap.  And  so  must  he  certainly 
do  that  will  speed;  make  many  feasts,  banquets,  invitations, 
send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo  studio 
parentur  epidce  (saith  f  H^dus)  et  crebrce  fiant  largitiones; 
he  must  be  very  [bountiful  and  liberal!,  seek  and  sue,  not 
tq  her  only,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  familiars, 
fidlers,  panders,  parasites,  and  household  servants;  he  must  in- 
sinuate himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  messengers, 
porters,  carryers;  no  man  must  be  unrewarded,  or  unrespected, 

•Fox.  a£t.  3.  sc.  3.  ^Catullus.  e  Perjuria  ridet  amantum  Jupiter,  et 

ventos  irrita  ferre  jubet,  Tibul.  lib.  3.  ct  6.  d  In  Philcbo.  Pejerantibus  his  Dii 
soli  i  nioscunt.  *  Catul.  {  Lib.  1.  de  contcmnendis  amoribus. 
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]  had  a  suter  (saith  a  Aretine's  Lncretia)  that  when  he  came 
to  my  house,  flung  gold  and  silver  about,  as  if  it  had  bin 
chaffe.  Another  suter  I  had,  was  a  very  cholerick  fellow ;  but 
I  so  handled  him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I  brought  him  upon 
his  knees:  If  there  had  been  an  excellent  bit  in  the  market, 
any  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muskadel,  or  malmsey,  or 
a  cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  presented  presently 
to  me,  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I  had  it: 
the  poor  fellow  was  so  fond  at  last,  that  I  think,  if  I  would, 
I  might  have  had  one  of  his  eys  out  of  his  head.  A  third 
suter  was  a  merchant  of  Rome;  and  his  manner  of  wooing 
was,  with  b  exquisite  musick,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c. 
I  held  him  off,  till  at  length  he  protested,  promised,  and 
swore  pro  virginitate  regno  me  dojiati/ri/m,  I  should  have  all 
he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  pro  concuhitu  solo;  c Neither 
was  there  ever  any  conjurer,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits,  that 
used  such  attention,  or  mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite 
phrases;  or  general  of  any  army,  so  many  stratagems  to  win 
a  city,  as  he  did  trickes  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of  me.  Thus 
men  are  active  and  passive;  and  women  not  far  behind  them 
in  this  kinde  :  audax  ad  omnia  focmina,  quce  vel  amat,  vcl 
odit. 

d  #or  ijarf  £o  feoltrtp  tljere  can  non; 
.linear  anii  Ige  a£  women  can. 

e  They  will  crack,  counterfeit  and  collogue,  as  well  as  the  best, 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies, 
and  such  toyes  :  as  he  justly  complained, 

fCur  mittis  violas?  nempe  ut  violentius  urarj 
Quid  violas  violis  me  violenta  mis?  Sec. 

Why  dost  thou  send  me  violets,  my  dear? 
To  make  me  burn  more  violent  I  fearej 
With  violets  too  violent  thou  art, 
To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart. 

When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears. 
Hcbc  scripsi  flestor  amor  em)  mixta  lachrymis  ct  suspiri/s, 
'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write  this  (1  take  love  to  witness)  saith 
S  Chehdonia  to  Philonius'.    Lumina  quce  modo  julmina,  jam 

»  Dial.  Ital.  Argentum  ut  paleas  projiciebat.  Biliosum  habui  amatorem  qui  supplcx 
flexis  gen.bus,  &c.  Nullus  rccens  allatus  terras  fruftus,  nullum  cupediarum  genu* 
tarn  carum  erat,  nullum  vinum  Creticum  pretiosum,  quin  ad  me  ferret  illico;  credo 
alterum  oculum  p.gnori  daturus,  &c.  *  Post  musicam  opiperas  epuks,  et  taotis 
jurament.s,  don.s,  &c  <  Nunquam  aliquis  umbraYum  conjurator  tanta  attentionc, 
tamque  potentibus  verb.s  usus  est,  quam  ille  exquisitis  mihi  diftis,  &c.  «■  Chaucer 
•Ah  crudele  genus  nec  tutum  fecrmna  nomen  !  Tibul.  1.  3.  eleg.  4.  f  lovianus 
Port.        «  Aristanetus  lib.  2.  cpist.  13. 
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jlumina  lachrymarum,  those  burning  torches  are  now  turn'd 
to  floods  of  tears.  Arctine's  Lucretia,  when  her  sweet  heart 
came  to  town51  wept  in  his  bosome,  that  he  might  be  .per - 
swadcd  those  tears  were  shed  for  joy  of  his  return.  Ouartilla 
in  Petronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell  a  weeping;  and 
as  Balthazar  Castilio  paints  them  out,  l>  To  these  crocodiles 
tears,  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and  sorrowful  counte- 
nance; pale  colour,  leanness;  and  if  you  do  but  stir  abroad, 
these  fiends  are  ready  to  meet  you  at  every  turn,  with  such  a 
sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look,  as  if  they  were  now 
ready  to  dye  for  your  sake;  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a  yong 
novice  thus  beset,  escape P  But  beleeve  them  not. 

animam  ne  crede  puellis, 


Naraque  est  foeminea  tutior  unda  fide. 

Thou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vowes,  tears, 
smiles,  and  protestations,  she  is  solely  thine  ;  thou  hast  her 
heart,  hand,  and  affection,  when  as  indeed  there  is  no  such 
matter;  as  the  d  Spanish  bawd  said,  gaudet  ilia  habere  unum 
in  lecto.  alterum  in  porta,  tertium  qui  demi  suspiret,  she  will 
have  one  sweet  heart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a  third  sighing 
at  home,  a  fourth,  &c.  Every  yong  man  she  sees  and  likes, 
hath  as  much  interest,  and  shall  as  soon  enjoy  her  as  thy  self. 
On  the  other  side,  which  I  have  said,  men  are  as  false,  let 
them  swear,  protest,  and  lye; 

c  Quod  vobis  dicunt,  dixerunt  mille  puellis. 

They  love,  some  of  them,  those  eleven  thousand  virgins  at 
once  ;  and  make  them  beleeve,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted 
on  her;  or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then  her  alone: 
like  Milo's  wife  in  Apuleius,  lib.  2.  Si  quern  conspexerit 
speciosa?  format  juvenem,  venustate  ejus  svmitur,  et  in  eum 
anmum  intorquet.  Tis  their  common  complement  in  that 
case;  they  care  not  what  they  swear,  say,  or  do.  One  while 
they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  down  right  and  scofTe 
at  them;  and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves, 
stab  and  kill,  if  they  may  not  enjoy  them.  Henceforth 
therefore, 

 nulla  viro  juranti  foemina  credat, 

let  not  maids  beleeve  them.  These  trickes  and  counterfeit  pas- 

•Suaviter  flebam,  ut  pcrsuasum  habcat  lacbrymas  prae  gaudio  illius  reditus  mihi 
emanarc  b  Lib.  3.  His  acccdunt,  vultus.  subtristis,  color  pallidus,  gemebunda 

vox  ignita  suspiria,  lachrymar  prope  hmuinerab'iles.  1*1*  sc  statim  umbra;  offerunt 
tanto  squalore,  ct  in  omni  fere  divcrticulo,  tanta  macic,  ut  illasjamjam  moribiindas 

pules.         c  Petronius.        d  Ccclestina  aft.  7.  Barthio  interpret.  Omnibus  arndet, 

ft  a  singulis  amari  se  solam  elicit.  e  Ovid. 
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sions  are  more  familiar  with  women,  \  fin  em  hie  dolori faciei 
aut  vita;  dies,  miserere  amant is,  quoth  Phsedra  to  Hippolytus. 
Joessa  in  bLucian,  told  Pythias  ayong  man,  to  move  him  the 
more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was  resolv'd  to  make 
away  her  self.  There  is  a  Nemesis,  and  it  cannot  chuse  hut 
grieve  and  trouble  thee,  to  hear  that  I  have  either  strangled 
or  drowned  my  self  for  thy  sake.  Nothing  so  common  to 
this  sex,  as  oaths,  vowes,  and  protestations  ;  and  as  I  have 
already  said,  tears,  which  they  have  at  command :  for  they  can 
so  weep,  that  one  would  think,  their  very  hearts  were  dissolved 
within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears,  their  eys  are  like 
rockes,  which  still  drop  water,  diaries  lachrymce  et  sudoris  in 
moditm  turgeri  promptce,  saith  c  Aristaenetus,  they  wipe  away 
their  tears  like  sweat ;  weep  with  one  eye,  laugh  with  the 
other;  or  as  children  d weep  and  cry,  they  can  both  together. 

•  Neve  puellarum  lachrymis  moveare  memento, 
Ut  flerent  oculos  erudiere  suos. 

Cave  not  for  womens  tears,  I  counsell  thee, 
They  teach  their  eys  as  much  to  weep  as  see. 

And  as  much  pitty  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a 
goose  going  bare-foot.  When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she 
sent  a  cryer  about,  to  bid  every  one  that  met  him  take  heed. 

f  Si  flentem  aspicias,  ne  mox  fallare,  cavero; 
Sin  arridebit,  magis  efFuge  ;  et  oscula  si  fors 
Ferre  volet,  fugito  :  sunt  oscula  noxia,  in  ipsis 
Suntque  venena  labris,  &c. 

Take  heed  of  Cupid's  tears,  if  cautelous, 
And  of  his  smiles  and  kisses  I  thee  tell, 
If  that  he  orTer't,  for  they  be  noxious, 
And  very  poison  in  his  lips  doth  dwell. 

«  A  thousand  yeares,  as  Castilio  conceives,  will  scarce  serve  to 
reckon  up  those  allurements  and  guiles,  that  men  and  women 
use  to  deceive  one  another  with. 

MriSS^^V*  .kT?m-  4-  *W.  merit.  Tu  vero  aliquando  mcerore 

afficieris  ub,  aud.ens  me  a  me.psa  laquco  tui  causa  suffocatam  am  in  puteum  precipi- 
tatam.  '  Ep.st.  20.  1.  2.  "  Matrons  flcnt  duobus  ocul is,  moniales 

q  .atuor,  vrg.nes  uno,  meretr.ces  nullo.  «  Ovid,  t  Imagines  Deorum  fol.  332.  E 
Moschi  amore  fug.tivo,  quern  Politianus  Latinum  fecit.  g  Lib  3  Mille  vix 

anm  sufficient  ad  omncs  illas  machinationes,  dolosqne  commcmorandos'  quos  viri 
et  mulieres  ut  sc  invicem  circumveniant,  excogitarc  Solent. 
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SUBSECT.  V. 
Bawds,  Philters,  causes. 

WHEN  all  other  engiri6  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no 
farther  of  themselves,  their  last  refuge  is  to  flye  to 
bawds,  panders,  magicall  philters,  and  receipts;  rather  than 
fail,  to  the  divel  himself. 

Flecteresi  nequeunt  superos,  Acheronta  movebunt. 

And  by  those  indirect  meanes,  manv  a  man  is  overcome,  and 
precipitated  into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For 
these  bawds  first ;  they  are  every  where  so  common,  and  so 
many,  that  as  he  said  of  old  Croton,  *omnes  hie  aut  captantur, 
aut  captant,  either  inveagle  or  be  inveagled,  we  may  say  of 
most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  professed,  cunning  bawds 
in  them.  Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal  I 
science,  as  Lucian  calls  it;  and  there  be  such  trickes  and  sub- 
tleties, so  many  nurses,  old  women,  panders,  letter-carryers, 
beggers,  physitians,  fryers,  confessours,  employed  about  it, 
that  nulliis  tradere  stylus  sujjiciat,  one  saith, 

•  ''trecentis  versibus 


Suas  impuritias  traloqui  nemo  potest, 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  Nuntins  avi- 
matus,  or  magneticall  telling  of  their  mindes,  which  cCabeus 
the  Jesuite,  by  the  way,  counts  fabulous  and  false ;  cunning 
conveyances  in  this  kinde,  that  neither  Juno's  jealousie,  nor 
Daniie's  custody,  nor  Argo's  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe. 
'Tis  the  last  ana*  common  refuge  to  use  an  assistant,  such  as 
that  Catanean  Philippa  was  to  .lone  queen  of  Naples;  a 
d  bawds  help,  an  old  woman  in  the  business,  as  eMyrrhadid 
when  she  doted  on  Cyniras,  and  could  not  compass  her  desire, 
the  old  Jade  her  nurse  was  ready  at  a  pinch  ;  die,  inquit, 

opemque  me  sine  ferre  iibi  et  in  hdc  mea  (pone  timorem) 

iedulitas  erit  apta  ttbi,  feare  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  be 
done,  I  will  effect  it :  non  est  mulieri  mulier  insuperabilis,  as 
4  Cselestina  said;  let  him  or  her  be  never  so  honest,  watched, 
and  reserved,  'tis  hard  but  one  of  these  old  women  will 
oet  access:  and  scarce  shall  you  finde,  as  « Austin  observes, 

D 

.  petronius.  b  Plautus  Trithemius.  c  De  Magnet.  Philos.  lib.  4. 

rap  10  d  Catul.  cleg.  5.  lib.  1.  Venit  in  exitium  callida  lena  meum.  "Ovid. 
10   met.  '  Parobosc.  Rarthii.  8  De  vit.  Erem.  c.  3.  ad 

sororem"  Vix  aliquam  reclusarum  hujus  temporissolam  invenies,  aniecujus  fenestram 
non  anus  garrula,  vel  nugig'erula  mulier  sedct,  qua  cam  fabulis  occupet,  rumoribus 
pascat,  hujus  vcl  illtus  monachi,  <5cc. 
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in  a  nunnery,  a  maid  alone;  if  she  cannot  have  egress,  before 
her  window  vou  shall  have  an  old  woman   or  some  prating 
gossip,  tell  her  some  tales  of  this  clerk,  and  that  monke,  des- 
cribing or  commenting,  some  yong  gentleman  or  other  unto 
her.  ^As  1  was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good  re  low  in 
Petronius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  Hspyedan  old 
woman  in  a  comer,  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our 
hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and  such  hke  fruits ; ^  mother 
(quoth  he)  can  you  tell  where  1  dwell?  she  being  well  pleased 
with  my  foolish  urbanity,  replyed,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not 
tell  ?  with  that  she  rose  up  and  went  before  me ;  I  took  her 
for  a  wise  woman  ;  and  by  and  by  she  led  me  into  a  by-lane, 
and  told  me  there  I  should  dwell;  I  replyed  again,  J  knew 
not  the  house;  but  I  perceived  on  a  suddain  by  the  naked  queans, 
that  I  was  now  come  into  a  bawdy-house  ;  and  then  too  late,  I 
began  to  curse  the  treachery  of  this  old  jade.    Such  trickes  you 
shall  have  in  many  places;  and  amongst  the  rest,  it  is  ordinary 
in  Venice,  and  in  the  island  of  Zante,  for  a  man  to  be  bawd  to 
his  own  wife.    No  sooner  shall  you  land,  or  come  on  shore, 
but  as  the  comicall  poet  hath  it, 

bMorem  hunc  meretrices  habent, 
Ad  portum  miftunt  servulos,  ancillulas, 
Si  qua  peregrina  navis  in  portum  aderit, 
Eogant  cujatis  sit,  quod  ei  nomen  siet, 
Post  illoe  extemplo  sese  adplicent. 

These  white  divels  have  their  panders,  bawds  and  factors  in 
every  place,  to  seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers;  to  tempt, 
and  way-lay  novices  and  silly  travellers.  And  when  they  have 
them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  iEgidius  Maserius  in  his 
comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  c  with  pro- 
mises and  pleasant  discourse,  with  gifts,  tokens,  and  taking 
their  opportunities,  they  lay nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid; 
and  baits  that  Hippolytus  himself  would  swallow:  they  make 
such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  Goddess  of  Virgi- 
nity cannot  withstand  them:  give  gifts,  and  bribes  to  move 
Penelope,  and  with  threats  able  to  terrifie  Susanna.  How  many 
Proserpinas  with  those  catchpolcs  doth  Plato  take?  These  are 

*  Agresfe  olus  anus  vcndebat,  et  rogo  inquam,  mater,  nunquid  scis  ubi  ejro  habitcm  ? 
dele&ata  ilia  urbanitate  tamstilta,  et  quid  nesciam  iaquit?  consiirrexitqiie  et  cepit  me 
prtecedere  ;  divinam  ego  putabam,  <Stc.  nudas  video  meretrices  et  in  lupanarme  adduc- 
ium,  sero  exccratus  anicula?  in^id ias.  b  Piautus  Menech.  c  Promisses  everberant 
molliunt  dulciloqniis,  et  opportuiium  tempus  aucupantcs  laqueos  ingerunt  quos  vix 
Lucretia  vitarct;  escam  parant  quam  vel  s<itur  Hippolytus  sumerct,  <kc.  Has  sane 
sunt  virgac  sopoTifcrae  quibus  contafta*  animas  ad  Oicum  descendunt;  hoc  gluten 
quo  compaftaj  ihentium  alsr  evolare  nequeunt,  ditmonis  ahcilLc,  quae  sollicitant.  &c. 
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the  sleepy  rods,  with  which  their  soules  touched,  descend  to  hell; 
this  the  glew  or  lime  with  which  the  wings  of  the  minde  once 
taken,  cannot  Jlye  away;  the  div  els  ministers  to  allure,  entise, 
&tc.  Many  yongmen  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  in- 
veagled  by  these  Eumenidcs  and  their  associates.  But  these 
are  trivial  and  well  known.  The  most  slye,  dangerous,  and 
cunning  bawds,  are  your  knavish  physitians,  empyricks,  mass- 
priests,  monkes,  ajesuites,  and  fryers.  Though  it  be  against 
Hippocrates  oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to 
restore  maidenheads,  and  do  it  without  danger;  make  an  abort 
if  need  be,  keep  down  their  paps,  hinder  conception,  procure 
lust,  make  them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then  step 
in  themselves.  No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or 
prison  so  well  kept,  but  these  honest  men  are  admitted  to  cen- 
sure and  ask  questions ;  to  feel  their  pulse,  be  at  their  bed 
side,  and  all  under  pretence  of  giving  physick.  Now  as  for 
monkes,  confessours,  and  fryers,  as  he  said, 

b  Non  audet  Stygius  Pluto  tentare  quod  audet 
EfTrenis  Monachus,  plenaque  fraudis  anus. 

That  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  tempt  or  do, 
What  an  old  hag  or  monke  will  undergo : 

Either  for  himself  to  satisfie  his  own  lust;  for  another,  if  he  be 
hired  thereto,  or  both  at  once,  having  such  excellent  meanes. 
For  under  colour  of  visitation,  auricular  confession,  comfort 
and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress,  and  corrupt, 
God  knows  how  many.  They  have  so  many  trades,  some  of 
them,  practice  physick,  use  exorcismes,  &c. 

c  carijat  toljercajEi  timjf  Uiont  to  toalft  an  c'tfe, 
(Cljere  nolo  toalh?  t{je{imiter  (jim^elfc, 
5fln  enerp  fctisTj  ano  tmbcr  efeern  tree, 
(Cljeve  neetJtf  no  otfjcr  mcu&ug  6ut  tje. 

a  In  the  mountains  betwixt  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  fryers 
perswaded  the  good  wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed* 
that  their  husbands  might  give  them  free  access;  and  were  so 
familiar  in  those  dayes  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one  ob- 
serves, wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantick 
fryers:  and  the  good  abbess,  in  Boccace,  may  in  some  sort 
witness,  that  rising  betimes,  mistook  and  put  on  the  fryer's 
breeches  instead  of  her  vail  or  hat.    You  have  heard  the  story, 

»  Sec  the  praftices  of  the  Jesuitcs  Anglicc  edit.  1G30.  >>  An.  Sylv.  c  Chaucer  in 
the  wife  of  Bath's  tale.  A  H.  Stephanus  Apol.  Herod,  lib.  \.  cap.  21. 

*  Bale.  Pucllse  in  leftis  dormire  non  poterant. 
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I  presume  of  a Paulina,  a  chast  matron  in  iEgesippus;  whom 
one  of  Isis  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus  a  yong  knight, 
and  made  her  bcleeve  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such 
pranks  are  plaved  by  our  Jesuilesj  sometimes  in  their  own  ha- 
bits, sometimes  in  others,  like  souldiers,  courtiers,  citizens, 
schollars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus  like,  in 
all  forms  and  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate 
and  beguile  yong  women,  or  to  have  their  pleasure  of  other 
mens  wives  :  and  if  we  may  bcleeve  b  some  relations,  they 
have  w  ardrobes  of  several]  sutes  in  their  colledges  for  that  pur- 
pose. Howsoever  in  publike,  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem 
to  be  very  holy  men,  and.bitterly  preach  against  adultery,  for- 
nication, there  are  no  verier  bawds  or  whoremasters  in  a  coun- 
trev  ;  c  Whose  soules  they  should  gain  to  God,  they  sacrifice  to 
the  divel.    But  I  spare  these  men  for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  cngins,  are  philters,  amulets,  spells, 
charmes,  images,  and  such  unlawful  meanes;  if  they  cannot 
prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of  bawds,  panders,  and  their 
adherents,  they  will  flye  for  succour  to  the  divel  himself.  I 
know  there  be  those  that  denye  the  divel  can  do  any  such  thing, 
(Crato,  episi.  2.  lib.  med.J  and  many  divines,  that  there  is  no 
other  fascination  than  that  which  comes  by  the  eys,  of  which 
I  have  formerly  spoken  ;  and  if  you  desire  to  be  better  in- 
formed, read  Camerarius  Coper,  subcis.  cent.  2.  c.  5J .  It  was 
given  out  of  old,  that  a  Thessalian  wench  had  bewitched  king 
Phillip  to  dote  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love  • 
but  when  Olympia  the  queen  Saw  the  maid  of  an  excellent 
beauty,  well  brought  up,  and  qualified  :  These,  quoth  she 
were  the  philters  which  inveagled  king  Phillip;  those  the  true 
charmes.  as  Henry  to  Rosamund  : 

f  Orie  accent  from  thy  lips,  the  blood  more  warms, 
Than  all  their  philters,  exorcismes  and  charmes.  ' 

With  this  alone,  Lucretia  brags  in  eAretine,  she  could  do  more 
tfaaii  all  philosophers,  astrologers,  alchvmists,  necromancers 
wuches,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew.  As  for  herbs  and  phil- 
ters, I  could  never  skill  of  them.  Tae  sole  philter  that  ever 
Jused,  was  kmmg  and  embracing,  by  which  alone  I  made 
men  rave  like  beasts  stupified,  and  compelled  them  to  wor- 
ship me  like  an  idol.    In  our  times  'tis  a  common  thine, 
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saith  Erastus  in  his  book  de  Lamiis,  for  witches  to  take  upon 
them  the  making  of  these  philters,  •  to  force  men  and  women 
io  love  and  kale  whom  they  will  ;  to  cause  tempests,  diseases 
&c,  by  charmes,  spells,  characters,  knots.  ' 

1 

 b  hie  Thessala  vendit  philtra. 


S\  Hicrom  proves  that  they  can  do  it,  (as  in  Hilarius  life, 
epist.  lib.  3.J  he  hath  a  story  of  a  yong  man,  that  with  a 
philter  made  a  maid  mad  for  the  love  of  him ;  which  maid  was 
after  cured  by  Hilarian.    Such  instances  I  fincle  in  John  Nider, 
(Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  5. J  Plutarch  records  of  Lucullus  that 
he  dyed  of  a  philter ;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  in- 
veagle  Anthony,  amongst  other  allurements.    Eusebius  reports 
a?  much  of  Lucretius  the  poet.    Panormitan.  (lib.  4.  de  best. 
AfphonsiJ  hath  a  story  of  one  Stcphan  a  Neapolitan  knight, 
that  by  a  philter  was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.    But  of  all 
others  that  which  c  Petrarch  (epist.  Jamil,  lib.  I.  ep.  b.J  re- 
lates of  Charles  the  great,  is  most  memorable  :  He  foolishly 
doted  upon  a  woman  of  mean  favour  and  condition,  many 
yeares  together;  wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the 
great  gride  and  indignation  of  his  friends  and  followers.  When 
she  was  dead,  he  did  embrace  her  corps,  as  Apollo  did  the  bav- 
tree,  for  his  Daphne,  and  caused  her  coffin  (richly  embalmed 
and  decked  with  Jewells)  to  be  carryed  about  with  him,  over 
which  he  still  lamented.    At  last  a  venerable  bishop  that  fol- 
lowed his  court,  pray'd  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating  his  lord 
and  masters  case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion, 
and  whence  it  proceeded;  it  was  revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  that 
the  cause  of  the  emperours  mad  love  lay  under  the  dead  womans  ' 
tongue.    The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carkass,  and  took  a 
small  ring  thence  ;  upon  the  removal,  the  emperour  abhorr'd 
the  corse,  and  instead  ''of  it,  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the 
bishop;  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  out  of  his  presence  : 
which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the  ring  into  the 
midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.    From  that 
hour  the  emperour  neglecting  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at 
cAche,  built  a  faire  house  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his 
infinite  expence,  and  a  f  temple  by  it,  where  after  he  was 
buryed,  and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  use  to  be 

*  Sagas  omnes  sibi  arrogant  notitinm,  et  facultatem  in  amorem  alliciendi  quoj 
velint;  odia  inter  conjuges  screndi,  tempestates  excitandi,  morbos  infligendi, 
Sec.  b  Jiivenalis  Sat.  c  Idem  rcfert  Hen.  Kornmannus  de  mir.  mort.  lib.  1. 

cap.  14.  Perdite  amavit  muliercularn  quandam,  illins  amplcxibus  acquiescens, 
summa  cum  indignatione  suorum  et  dolore.  aEt  inde  totus  in  Episcopum 

furere,  ilium  colere.  c  Aquisgranuro,  vulgo  Aixe,  f  Immcnso  sumptu. 

templum  ct  a:dcs,  &c. 
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crowned.  .  Marcus  the  heretick  is  accused  by  Irenaeus  to  have 
inveagled  a  yongmaid  by  this  nieanes  ;  and  some  writers  speak 
hardly  of  the  lady  Eleanor  Cobham,  that  by  the  same  art, 
she  circumvented  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glocester  to  be  her  hus- 
band. Sycinius  iEmilianus  summoned  »Apuleius  to  come  be- 
fore Cneius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africk,  that  lie  being  ;t 
poor  fellow,  had  bewitched  by  philters,  PlidenHlla,  an  ancient 
rich  matron  to  love  him  ;  and  being  worth  so  many  thousand 
sesterqes,  to  be  his  wife.  Agrippa  ■(lib.  1.  cap.  48.  occult,  phu 
los.J  attributes  much  in  this  kindc  to  philters,  amulets,  images: 
and  Salmutz  (com.  in  Pancirol.  Tit.  \0.  de  Horol.J  L*o  Afer 
(lib.  S.J  saith,  'tis  an  ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africk  \pra. sti~ 
giatores  ibi  plures,  qui  cogunt  amores  et  concubitus :  as  skil- 
ful all  out  as  that  Hyperborean  magician,  of  whom  Cleodemus, 
in  bLucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats,  perform 'd  in  this  kinde. 
ButErastus,  Wierus,  and'others,  are  against  it;  they  grant,  in- 
deed, such  things  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus  discourselh, 
lib.  3.  de  Lamiis  cap.  37.)  not  by  charmes,  incantations, 
philters,  but  the  dive]  himself;  (lib.  5.  cap.  2.J  he-contends  as 
much;  so  doth  Frietagius  (noc.  med.  cap.  74.J  Andreas  Cisal- 
pinus  (cap.  5.J  and  so  much  Sigismundus  Scherelzius  cap.  9-  de 
hirco  noclurno,  proves  at  large.  vU?whast  women  by  the 
help  of  these  witches,  the  divels  kitchen  maids,  have  their 
loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carryed  back  again  by  a 
phantasm,  flying  in  the  ay  r,  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat.  I  have 
heard  (saith  he)  divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carryed 
on  a  goats  back  to  their  sweet  hearts,  many  miles  in  a  night. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats,  which  most  suppose  to 
be  done  by  charmes  and  philters,  are  merely  effected  by  naturall 
causes;  as,  by  mans  blood  chemically  prepared,  which  much 
avails,  saith  Ernestus  Burgranius,  in  Lucemd  vilce  et  mortis 
Indice,  ad  amorem  conciliandum  et  odium,  (so  huntsmen 
make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  farmers  their  pullen)  'lis  an 
excellent  philter  as  he  holds  ;  sed  vulgo' prodere  grande  nefas, 
but  not  fit  to  be  made  common:  and  so  be  Mala  insana,  man- 
drake roots,  mandrake  a  apples,  precious  stones,  dead  mens 
clothes,  candles,  mala  bacchica,  panis  porcinvs,  Hippo- 
manes,  a  certain  hair  in  a  e  woolfs  tail,  &c.  of  which  Rhasis, 
Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,  Rubcus,  Mizaldus,  Albcrtus, 
treat:  a  swallows  heart,  dust  of  a- doves  heart,  vnuttum  va- 

•Apolog.  Quod  Pudentillam  viduam  ditcm  et  provectioris  ztatis  faeminam  ran- 
taminibus  in  amorem  sui  pellexisset.  b  Philopseudo.  Tom.  31  e  Im- 

^pudicai  mulieres  opera  vencficanim,  diaboli  cocjuarum,  an'vatorcs  sues  ad  se  noetu 
ducunt  et  rcducunt,  ministerio  hirci  in  aere  volantis:  multos  novi  qui  hoc  fassi 
sunt,  &c.  <i  Mandrake  apples,  Lcmnius  lib.  Wftft.  h\h.  c.  2.  «  Of 

ttryth  read  Plin.  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  et  lib,  13.  c.  25.  et'Quintilianura  lib.  7. 

Vol.  IT.  U 
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lent  Ungues  viperarum,  cerelella  asinorum.,  tela  equina, 
palliola  quibus  infantes  obvoluti  nascuntur,  funis  strangulati 
hominis,  lapis  de  nido  aquilce,  &c.  See  more  in  Sclcenkius 
ohservat.  medicinal,  lib.  4.  &c.  which  are  as  forcible,  and  of 
as  much  vertue,  as  that  fountain  Salmacis  in  a  Vitruvius,  Ovid, 
JStrabo,  that  made  all  such  mad  for  love  that  drank  of  it;  or 
that  hot  bath  at  b  Aix  in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once  dipt 
his  arrows,  which  ever  since  hath  a  peculiar  vertue  to  make 
lovers  all  that  wash  in  it.  But  hear  the  poets  own  descrip- 
tion of  it ; 

Undehic  fervor  aquis  terra  erilmpentibus  uda? 

Tela  olim  hie  lucjens  ignea  tinxit  amor  ; 
Et  gaudens  stridore  novo,  Ferveteperenncs, 

Jnqnit,  et  heec  pharetra;  sint  tnonumenta  mese. 
Ex  iiio  ferver,  rarusqne  hie  mergitur  hospes, 

Cui  non  titillet  pectora  blandus  amor. 

These  above-named  remedies  have,  happily,  as  much  power  a3 
that  bath  of  Aix,  or  Venus  inchanted  girdle  ;  in  which,  saith 
cNatales  Comes,  love-toyes  and  dalliance,  pleasantness,  sweet- 
nesSj  persivasions,  subtilties,  gentle  speeches  and  all  witchcraft 
to  enforce  love,  ivas  contained.  Read  more  of  these  in  Agrip- 
pa,  de  occult.  Philos.  lit'.  1.  cap.  50  et  45.  Malleus  malefic. 
part.  1.  qucest.  7.  Delrio  torn.  2«  quest.  3.  lib.  3.  Wierus, 
Pomponatius,  cap.  8.  de  incantat.  Ficinus  lib.  13.  Theol. 
Plat.  Calcagninus,  &c. 

MEMB.  IV.  'SUBSECT.  I. 

Symptomes  or  signs  of  Love- Melancholy  ;  in  Body,  Minde; 

goo/1,  bad,  &fc. 

YMPTOMES  are  either  of  body  or  minde:  of  body ;  pale- 
J  ness,  leanness,  dryness,  &c.  d  Pallidi/s  omnis  amans, 
color  hie  est  aplus  amanti,  as  the  poet  describes  lovers:  fecit 
amor  maciem,  love  causclh  leanness.  cAvicenna  de  llishi 
c.  33.  makes  hollow  eys,  dryness,  symptomes  of  this  disease, 
to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  or  acting  as  if  they  saw  or  heard 
some  delectable  object,    Valleriola  (lib.  2.  observat.  cap.  7  ■) 

»  Lib,  11.  c  8.  Venae  implicit  eos,  qui  ex  ce  bibunt.  Idem  Ov.  Met.  4.  Strabo. 
Geog.  1   14.  k  L°d.  Guicciardini's  descript.  Ger.  in  Aquisgrano.      c  BaU 

thens  Veneris,  in  quo  suavitas,  et  dulcia  colluquia,  fcenevolentix,  ct  blanditiae,  suasi- 
ones.  fraudes  et  veneficia  includebantur.  *  Ovid.  Facit  huncamor  ipse  colo- 

Tem.  Met  4V  ,*  Signa  ejus  ;sunt  piofunditas  oculorum,  privatlo  lachrymarura 
tpipiria,  jjepe  rident  sibi,  ac  iiquod  dclectabile  viderent,  aut  audircnt. 
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Laurentius  cap.  10.  iElianus  Montaltus  de  Her.  amove.  Lan- 
gius  fepist.  24.  lib.  1.  epist.med.J  deliver  as  much;  corpus  ex- 
angue  pallet,  corpus  gracile,  oculi  cavi,  lean,  pale; 

 ut  nudis  qui  pressit  calcibus  anguem, 

hollow  ey'd,  their  eys  are  hidden  in  their  heads; 

"Tenerque  nitidi  corporis  cecidit  decor; 

They  pine  away,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs, 

Et  qui  tenebant  signa  Phcebeae  facis 
Oculi,  nihil  gentile  nec  patrium  micant. 

With  groans,  griefes,  sadness,  dulness, 

.   b  Nulla  jam  Cereris  subit 

Cura  aut  salutis, —  

want  of  appetite,  8cc.  A  reason  of  all  this,  c  Jason  Pratensis 
gives  ;  because  of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits,  the  liver  doth 
not  perform  his  part,  nor  turns  the  aliment  into  blood  as  it 
ought  ;  and for  that  cause,  the  members  are  weak  for  want  of 
sustenance ;  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  herbs  of  my  gar- 
den do  this  month  of  May,  for  want  of  rain.  The  green  sick- 
ness, therefore,  often  happeneth  to  yong  women;  a  cachexia  or 
an  evil  habit  to  men;  besides  their  ordinary  sighs,  complaints 
and  lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.  As  drops  from  a 
still, 

 ut  occluso  still  at  ab  igne  liquor, 

doth  Cupid's  fire  provoke  tears  from  a  true  lovers  eys, 

dThe  mighty  Mars  did  oft  for  Venus  shriek. 
Privily  moistning  his  horrid  cheek 
With  womanish  tears,  • 

 e  ignis  distillat  in  undas, 

Testis  erit  largus  qui  rigat  ora  liquor, 

with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Chariclea  was  enamoured 
on  Theagines,  as  '  Heliodorus  sets  her  out,  she  was  half  dis- 
tracted, and  spake  she  knew  not  what;  sighed  to  herself,  lay 
much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  svddain:  and  when  she.  was 
besotted   on  her  son-in-law,  g  pallor  deformis,  marcenlcs 

■Seneca  Hip.  bSenecaHip.  c  De  morbis  cerebri  de  erot.  amore. 

Ob  spintuum  distractionem  hepar  officio  suo  non  fungitur,  nec  vertit  alimcntum 
in  sanguinem,  ut  debcat.  Ergo  membra  debilia,  et  penuria  alibilis  succi  mar- 
ceicunt,  squalentque  ut  herba:  in  horto  meo  hoc  mensa  Maio  Zeriscs,  ob  imbrium 
defectuvn.  i  Faery  Queen  1.  3.  cant.  11.  «  Amator  Emblem.  3. 

I-io.  4.    Ammo  errat,  et  quidvis  obvium  loquitur,  vigiltas  absque  caussa  sustinet, 
et  succum  corporis  subito  umisit.  «  Apuleius, 
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oculi,  &c.  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eys,  restless  thoughts, 
short  wincle,  &c.  Euryalus,  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucrctia  his 
mistriss,  complains  amongst  other  grievances,  tu  mihi  et 
somni  et  cibi  usum  abstulisti,  thou  hast  taken  my  stomaclrand 
my  sleep  from  me.    So  he  describes  it  aright; 

•      p'teep,  bte  meat,  IjM  Ivinfi,  i<si  him  bereft, 
tfSTIjat  lean  rjcujavctlj.  antj  or?  as  a  jtftjaft, 
V}i$  ejisf  ljolloiu  aniB  nnafn  roueijolb, 
©i£  fteuj  pale  anti  acJjen  to  unfolD, 
3tnb  jfotitarja  Ije  toa-i  cue;  alone, 
3tntJ  toahmo  all  ttjc  nijjljt,  maftino  mone. 

Theocritus  Edyl.  2.  make  a  faire  maid  of  Delphos  in  love 
with  a  yong  man  of  Minda,  confess  as  much  ; 

Ut  vicji  ut  insanii,  ut  animus  mihi  male  affectus  est, 
Miserae  mihi  forma  tabescebat,  neque  amplius  pompara, 
Ullam  curabam,  aut  quando  domum  redieram 
Novi,  sed  me  ardens  quidam  morbus  consumebat, 
Decubui  in  lecto  dies  decern,  et  noctes  decern, 
Defluebant  capite  capilli,  ipsaque  sola  reliqua 
Ossa  et  cutis.————-— 

No  sooner  seen  I  had,  bat  mad  I  was, 
My  beauty  fail'd,  and  I  no  more  did  care 
For  any  pomp  3  I  knew  not  where  I  was, 
But  sick  I  was,  and  evil  I  did  fare ; 
I  lay  upon  my  bed  ten  dayes  and  nights, 
A  skeleton  i  was  in  all  mens  sights. 

All  these  passions  are  well  expressed,  by  b  that  heroicall  poet, 
in  the  person  of  Dido; 

At  non  infselix  animi  Phaenissa,  nec  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisque  ac  pectore  amores 
Accipit ;  ingeminant  curse,  rursusque  resurgens 
Sasvit  amor,  &c—  

Unhappy  Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all, 

But  lyes  awake,  and  takes  no  rest : 
And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  griefe. 

And  raging  love  torments  her  breast. 

Accius  Sanazarius  Egloga.  2.  de  Galatea,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, faign's  his  Lycoris  c  tormenting  herself  for  want  of  sleep; 
sighing^  sobbing,  and  lamenting;    and  Euslathius  in  his 

•  Chaucer  in  the  Knights  talc.  b  Virg.  Mrs.  4.  f  Dum  vaga  passim  sydera  fulgent, 
numeral  longas  tciricus  horas,  etsollicito  nixus  cubito  suspnando  viscera  ruuipit. 
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Ismenias,  much  troubled,  and  "panting  at  heart,  at  the  sight 
of  his  mishits  ;  he  could  not  sleep;  his  bed  was  thorns.  b  All 
make  leanness,  want  of  appetite,-  want  of  sleep,  ordinary  symp- 
tomes;  and  by  that  meanes  they  are  brought  often  so  low,  so 
much  altered,  and  changed,  that  as  c  he  jested  in  the  comcedy, 
one  can  scarce  know  them  to  be  the  same  men. 

Altenuant  juvenum  vigilatx  corpora  noctes, 
(J  unique  et  immenso  qui  fit  amore  dolor. 

Many  such  symptomes  there  are  of  the  body,  to  discern 
lovers  by  j 

—  dquis  enim  bene  celet  amorem  ? 

Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prou.  6.  27.  carry  fire  in  his  bo- 
some  and  not  burn?  it  will  hardly  be  hid,  though  they  do  all 
they  can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out, 

plus  quam  mille  notis  

it  may  be  described, 

'  Quoque  magis  tegitur,  tectus  magis  aestuat  ignis. 

'Twas  Antiphanes  the  comoedian's  observation  of  old,  love 
and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed,  celare  alia  possis,  kcec 
prceter  duo,  vini  potum,  &c.  words,  looks,  gestures,  all  will 
betray  them  :  but  two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed 
by  the  pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antiochus  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  was  sick  for  Stratonice  his  mother-in-law,  and  would 
not  confess  his  griefe,  or  the  cause  of  his  disease,  Erasistratus 
the  physitian  found  him,  by  his  pulse  and  countenance,  to  be 
in  love  with  her,  f  because,  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or 
was  named,  his  pulse  varied,  and  he  blushed  besides.  In  this 
very  sort,  was  the  love  of  Callicles  the  son  of  Polycles,  dis- 
covered by  Panacaeus  the  physitian,  as  you  may  read  the  story 
at  large  in  g  Aristrenetus.  By  the  same  signs,  Galen  brags, 
that  he  found  out  Justa,  Boethius  the  consuls  wife,  to  dote  on 
Pylades  the  player ;  because  at  his  name,  still,  she  both 
altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  h  Polyarchus  did  at  the  name 
of  Argenis.  Franciscus  Valesius,  (L  3,.  controv.  13.  med. 
contr.J  denyes  there  is  any  such  pulsus  amatorius ;  or,  that 
love  may  be  so  discerned  ;  but  Avicenna  confirms  this  of 
Galen,  out  of  his  experience,  (lib.  3.  Fen.  \  .)  and  Gordonius, 

»  Saliebat  crcbro  tcpidum  cor  ad  aspectum  Ismcnes.  k  Gordonius  c.  20. 

Amiltunt  sacpe  cibum,  potum,  et  .maceratur  inde  totum  corpus.  « Ter. 

Eunuch.  Dii  boni,  quid  hoc  est,  adeone  homines  mutari  ex  amore,  ut  non  cog- 
nosces eundem  esse !  dOvid.  c  Ovid.  Met.  4.  ■  f  Ad  ejus  nomen  rubebnt, 
et  ad  aspectum  pulsus  variebatur.  Plutar.  lEp'ut.  IS.  h  Barck.  lib.  1, 

Oculi  medico  tremore  errabant. 
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cap.  20.  *  Their  pulse,  he  saith,  is  inordinate  and  swift,  if  she 
go  by,  whom  he  loves.  Langius  (epist.  24.  lib.  1.  med.  epist.) 
Nevisanus  (lib.  A.  numer.  66.  syl.  nuptialis ; J  Valescus  de 
Taranta,  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  Valleriola,  sets  clown  this  for 
asymptome;  b  Difference  of  pulse,  neglect  of  business,  luant 
of  sleepy  often  sighs,  blushings,  when  there  is  any  speech  of 
their  mistriss,  are  manifest  signs.  But  amongst  the  rest, 
Josephus  Struthius  that  Polonian,  in  the  fifth  book  cap.  17.  of 
his  doctrine  of  pulses,  holds,  that  this,  and  all  other  passions 
of  the  minde,  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse.  r  And  if  you 
will  know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such, 
touch  their  arteries,  &c.  And  in  his  fourth  book,  14.  chapter, 
he  speaks  of  this  particular  love  pulse  ;  ALove  makes  an  un- 
equal! pulse,  c#c.  he  gives  instance  of  a  gentlewoman, e  a  patient 
of  his,  whom  by  this  meanes,  he  found  to  be  much  enamoured, 
and  with  whom  :  he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when 
his  name  came  whom  he  suspected,  f  her  pulse  began  to  vary, 
and  to  beat  swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her  pulse,  he  per- 
ceived what  the  matter  was.  Apollonius  Argonaut,  lib.  4. 
poetically  setting  down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea, 
makes  them  both  to  blush  at  one  anothers  sight,  and  at  the 
first  they  were  not  able  to  speak. 

 3  totus  Parmeno 


Tremor  horreoque  postquam  aspexi  banc  ; 

Phaedria  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais ;  others  sweat,  blow 
short, 

Crura  tremunt  ac  poplites,  

are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like  occasion, 
cor  proximum  ori,  saith  h  Aristaenetus,  their  heart  at  their 
mouth,  leaps,  these  burn  and  freeze,  (for  love  is  fire,  ice,  hot, 
cold,  itch,  fever,  frenzy,  /  plurisie,  whatnot)  they  look  pale, 
red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their  first  congress  ;  and  some- 
times through  violent  agitation  of  spirits,  bleed  at  nose,  or 
when  she  is  talked  of:  which  very  sign  1  Enstathius  makes  an 
argument  of  Ismene's  affection;  that  when  she  met  her  sweet- 
heart bv  chance,  she  changed  her  countenance,  to  a  maiden 
blush.  '  Tis  a  common  thing  among  lovers,  as  k  Arnulphus 

•  •  Pulsus  eorum  velox  et  inordinatus,  si  mtilier  quam  amat  forte  transeat.  •'Signa 
sunt  cessatio  ab  omni  opere  insueto,  privatio  somni,  suspiria  crebra,  rubor  cum 
sit  sermo  de  re  amata,  et  commotio  pulsus.  «  Si  iio.cere  V$8  an  homines 

•aspect!  tales  sirtf,  tangito  eorum  arterias.  «  Amor  facit  inaequales  inordina- 

t)S  e  Innobilis  cujusdam  uxore  quum  subolfacerem  adulten  amore  fuisse 

c.r'reptam  et  quam  maritus,  &c.  f  Cepit  illico  pulsus  variari  et  ferri  ce- 

fcrius  et  sic  inveni.  « Eunuch,  aft.  2  seen.  2.  h  Epist.  7.  lib,  2. 

Tener  sudor  et  creber  anhelitus,  palpiutio  cordis,  &c.  'Lib.  J,  Lcxo- 

viensis  Episcopus. 
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that  merry- conceited  Bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a  facele 
epigram  of  his  : 

Alterao  facies  sibl  dat  responsa  rubore, 

Et  tener  affectum  prodit  utrique  pudor,  &c. 

Their  faces  answer,  and  by  blushing  say, 
How  both  affected  are,  they  do  bewray. 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptomes  as 
appear,  when  they  are  both  present;  all  their  speeches,  amo- 
rous glances,  actions,  lascivious  gestures  will  bewray  {hem : 
they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be  still 
kissing.  aStratocles  the  physitian  upon  his  wedding-day, 
when  he  was  at  dinner,  Nihil  pruts  sorlillavit,  quam  tria 
lasia  puellce  pangeret,  could  not  eat  his  meat  for  kissing  the 
bride,  &c.  First  a  word,  and  then  a  kiss;  then  some  other 
complement,  and  then  a  kiss;  then  an  idle  question,  then  a 
kiss;  and  when  he  hath  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more, 
kissing  and  colling  are  never  out  of  season  : 

b  Hoc  non  deficit  incipitque  semper, 

'tis  never  at  an  end ;  c  another  kiss,  and  then  another,  another, 
and  another,  &e. 

 hue  ades  O  Thelayra  Come  kiss  me  Corinna ! 

d Centum  basia  centies, 
Centum  basia  millies, 
Mille  basia  millies, 
Et  tot  millia  millies, 
Quot  guttae  Siculo  mari, 
Gtuot  sunt  sydera  ccelo, 
Istis  purpureis  genis, 
Istis  turgidulis  labris, 
Ocellisque  loquaculis, 
Figam  continuo  impetu; 

O  formosa  Neacra.         As  Catullus  to  Lesbia. 
Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum, 
Dein  mille  altera,  da  secunda  centum, 
Dein  usque  altera  millia,  deinde  centum, 

 f  first  give  an  hundred, 

Then  a  thousand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more,  Sec. 

Till  you  equall  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.  So  Venus  did 

■  Theodorus  prodromus  Amaranto  dial.  Gaulimo  interpret.  b  Petron.  Caial. 
c  Sed  unum  ego  usque,  et  unum  Petam  a  tuis  labellis,  postque  uuum  ct  unum  et  unum,' 
dari  rogabo.  l.oechaeus  Anacrcon.  d  Jo.  Sccur.dus  bas.  7.  'Translated 

«r  imitated  by  M.  B.  Johnson,  our  arch  poet  in  his  119  lip. 
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by  her  Adonis;  the  moon  with  Endymion j  they  arc  still 
dallying  and  colling,  as  so  many  doves  j 

Columbatimque  labra  conserentes  labiis; 
and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage; 

■AfTligunt  avide  corpus,  junguntque  salivas 
Orb,  et  inspirant  prensantes  dentibus  ora. 

b  Tarn  impresso  ore  ut  vix  fade  labra  detrahant^  cervice  recli- 
nata,  as  Lamprias  in  Lucian  kissed  Thais;  Philippus  her 
cin  Aristcenetus,  amove  hjmphato  tamfuriose  adhcesit,  ut  vix 
labra  solvere  esset,  iolumque  os  mihi  contrivit ;  dAretine's 
Lucretia,  by  a  suter  of  hers  was  so  saluted;  and  'tis  their 
ordinary  fashion. 

 dentes.illudunt  saepe  labellis, 

Atque  premunt  arete  adfigentes  oscula  

They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves ;  they  will  be  still  not 
only  joyning  hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their 
toes,  &c.  diving  into  their  bosomes,  and  that  libenter,  et  cum 
delectutione,  as  e  Philostrafus  confesseth  to  his  mistriss ;  and 
Lamprias  in  Lucian,  Mammillas  prernens,  per  sinum  clam 
dextrd,  &c.  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly  some- 
times:  as  the  old  man  in  the  f  comoedv  well  observed  of  his 
son,  Non  ego  te  videbam  manum  hide  puellce  in  sinum 
inserere  P  Did  not  I  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her  bosome  ? 
iro  to,  with  many  such  love  trickes.  ?  Juno  in  Lucian  Deorum, 
Torn.  3.  dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  h  he  looked  so 
attentively  on  her,  and  sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her 
company,  and  when  I  drank  by  chance  and  gave  Ganymede 
the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup  that  I 
drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and  would 
kiss  the  cup,  and  then  look  steddily  on  me,  and  sometimes  sigh, 
and  then  again  smile.  If  it  be  so  they  cannot  come  near  to 
dally,  have  that  opportunity,  familiarity,  or  acquaintance  to 
conferr  and  talk  together  ;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence,  their  eye 
will  bewray  them  :  Vbi  amor  ibi  oculus,  as  the  common  saying 
js,  where  I  look  I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love;  but  they  will 
lose  themselves  in  her  looks. 

1 

Alter  in  alterius  jactantes  ramma  vultus, 
Quoerebant  taciti  noster  ubi  esset  amor. 

■  Lucret.  1.  4.  b  Lucian.  dial.  Tom.  4.  Merit,  sed  etaperientes,  &c.  c  Epist. 
jg  i  Dcducto  ore  longo  me  basio  demulcet.  e  In  deliciis  mammas 

fans  tango,  &c.  f  Terent.  «  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.  h  Aucntc 

adeo  in  mc  aspcxit,  et  interdura  insomiscebat,  ct  lachrymabatur.  Et  si  quanda 
bibens,  &c. 


Memb.  4.  Subs.  1 .]       Symptomes  of  Love. 
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They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love;  they  will  impregnate 
earn  ipsis  ooulis,  deflowr  hc?r  with  their  eys;  be  still  gazing, 
staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling,  glancing  at  her,  as  a Apollo 
on  Leneothoe,  the  Moon  on  her  b  Endymion,  when  she  stood 
still  in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed. 
They  must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after 
her  as  long  as  they  can  see  her ;  she  is  animce  aunga,  as 
Anacreon  calls  her;  they  cannot  go  by  her  door  or  window, 
but  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eys  to  it ;  though  she  be 
not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and  look 
'  back  to  it.  Aristoenetus  of  c  Exijhemus,  Lucian  in  his  Imogin. 
of  himself,  and  Tatius  of  Clitiphon  say  as  much  ;  Ille  oculos 
de  Leucippe  d  nunquam  dejiciebat  ;  and  many  lovers  confess, 
when  they  came  in  their  mistriss  presence,  they  could  not  hold 
off  their  eys,  but  looked  wistly  and  steddily  on  her,  incon- 
nivo  aspectu,  with  much  eagerness  and  greediness;  as  if 
they  would  look  thorow,  or  should  never  have  enough  sight 
of  her. 

 Fixis  ardens  obtutibus  haeret ; 

So  she  will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eys,  nay  drink 
him  up,  devour  him,  swallow  him,  as  Martial's  Mamurra  is 
remembered  to  have  done  : 

Inspexit  molles  pueros,  oculisque  comedit,  &c. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story,  to  this  purpose,  in  Navigat.  Vertom. 
lib.  3.  cap.  5.  The  Sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  because 
Vertomannus  was  faireand  white  could  not  look  off  him,  from 
sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  she  could  not  desist;  she  made  him 
one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et  gemince  horce  spatio  in- 
tuebatur,  non  a  me  unqnam  aciem  oculorum  avertebat,  me 
observans  vehui  Cupidinem  quendam,  for  two  hours  space  she 
still  gazed  on  him.  A  yong  man  in  c  Lucian  fell  in  love  with 
Venus  picture,  he  came  every  morning  to  her  temple,  and 
there  continued  all  day  long,  f  from  sun-rising  to  sun-set,  un- 
willing  to  go  home  at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess 
picture,  he  did  continually  look  upon  her,  and  mutter  to  him- 
self I  know  not  what.  If  so  be  they  cannot  see  them  whom 
they  love,  they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about  their 
mistriss  doors,  taking  all  opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  gLongus 
Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  two  lovers,  were  still  hovering  at 

■Quique  omnia  ccrnere  debes  Leucothoen  spectas,  ct  virgine  figis  in  una  qnos 
mundo  debcs  oculos,  Ovid.  Met.  4.  fc  Lucian  Tom.  3.  Quoties  ad  Cariam 

venis  currum  sist.is,  ct  desuper  aspeftas.  •  Ex  quo  te  primum  vidi  Pythia 

alio. oculos  verterv  non  fuit.  d  Lib.  4.  c  Dial,  amorum.  r  Ad. 

occasum  Solis  aegre  dnmum  rediens,  atque  totum  diem  ex  adverso  Dca:  sedens  rtfto, 
in  ipsam  pcrpetuo  oculorum  iftus  direxit,  Sec.  i  Lib.  3. 
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one  anothers  gates;  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  com- 
pany, to  hunt  in  summer,  and  catch  birds  in  the  frost,  about 
her  fathers  house,  in  the  winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and 
he  her.  a  A  kings  palace  was  not  so  diligently  attended,  saith 
Aretine's  Lucretia,  as  my  house  was  when  I  lay  in  Rome,  the 
porch  and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking  or  riding  on 
set  purpose  to  see  me;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window, 
as  they  passed  by  ;  they  could  not  choose  but  look  back  to  my 
house  when  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or 
take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might 
look  out  and  observe  them.  Tis  so  in  other  places  ;  'tis  com- 
mon to  every  lover;  'tis  all  his  felicity  to  be  with  her,  to  talk 
with  her,  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  will  walk 
*seaven  or  eight  times  a  day,  through  the  street  where  she 
dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  errands  to  see  her  j  plotting  still 
where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her : 

c  Le.vesque  sub  nocte  susurri, 
Composita  repetuntur  hora. 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every 
nour  as  long  as  a  day,  ten  dayes  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her 
again. 

d  Tempora  si  numeres,  bene  quae  numeramus  amantes. 

And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  Et  longum 
formosa  vale,  farewell  sweet-heart,  vale,  charissima  Argents, 
&c  Farewell  my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewell. 
And  though  he  is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that  very 
shortly,  perchance  to-morrow,  yet  loth  to  depart,  he  11  take 
his  leave  aeain,  and  again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look 
after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  off.  Now  gone, 
he  thinks  it  long  till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him  ;  the 
clocks  are  surely  set  back,  the  hour's  past, 

'  Hospita  Demophoon  tua  te  Rodopheia  Phillis, 
Ultra  promissum  tempus  abesse  queror ; 

she  looks  out  at  window  still,  to  see  Whether  he  come  ;  f  and 
by  report,  Phillis  went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day  to 
see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approaching;  and  sTroilus  to  the 
city  rates,  to  look  for  his  Cressid.  She  is  ill  at  ease,  and  sick 
till  she  see  him  again  ;  peevish  in  the  mean  time,  discontent, 

s  Chaucer. 


Mcmb.  4.  Subs.  1.]      Symptomes  of Love. 


heavy,  sad,  and  why  comes  lie  not?  where  is  he  ?  why  breaks 
he  promise  ?  why  tarryes  he  so  long?  sure  he  is  not  well ;  -  sure 
he  hath  some  mischance;  sure  he  forgets  himself  and  me; 
with  infinite  such.  And  then  confident  again,  up  she  gets, 
out  she  looks,  listens  and  enquires,  harkens,  kens,  every  man 
afar  off  is  sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street,  now  he  is  there, 
that's  he,  male  Anrorce,  male  Soli  dixit,  dejeratque,  &c.  the 
longest  day  that  ever  was;  so  she  raves,  restless  and  impatient; 
for  Amor  non  palitur  moras,  love  brooks  no  dclaycs ;  the 
time's  quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her  company,  the  mi!e# 
short,  the  way  pleasant,  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes  to 
her  house,  heat  or  cold,  though  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head, 
he  moves  not,  wet  or  dry,  'tis  all  one,  wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels 
it  not,  cares  not,  at  least,  for  it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and 
much  more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mis- 
triss  sweet  sake;  let  the  burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  make* 
it  light.  a  Jacob  served  seaven  yeares  for  Rachel,  and  it  was 
quickly  gone,  because  he  loved  her.  None  so  merry,  if  he 
may  happily  enjoy  her  company  ;  be  is  in  heaven  for  the  time; 
and  if  he  may  not,  dejected  in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he 
departs  weeping,  lamenting,  sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptomes  of  the  minde  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite? 
and  so  diverse,  that  no  art  can  comprehend  them  ;  though 
they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt  beyond  themselves  for  joy, 
yet  most  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  torture,  an  hell,  a  bitter  sweet 
passion  at  last;  b  Amor  me lie  et  felleest  fcecttndissimus,  gustum 
dat  dulcem  et  am  arum.  'Tis  suavis  amaricies,  dulentia  de- 
lectalilisy  hilare  tormentum  ; 

1  Et  me  melle  beant  suaviora, 
/Et  me  felle  necant  amariora; 

Like  a  summer  fly  or  Sphines  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all 
colours, 

Q-uae  ad  Solis  radios  conversae  aureae  erant, 
Adversus  nubes  caeruleae,  quale  jubar  lridis, 

faire,  fowl,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part,  irksome  and 
bad.  For  in  a  word,  the  Spanish  inquisition  is  not  comparable 
to  it;  a.  torment  and  d  execution  it  is,  as  he  calls  it  in  the 
poet,  an  unquenchable  fire,  and  what  not?  e  From  it,  saith 
Austin,  arise  liting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows, 

•Gen.  29.  20.  b  Plautns  Cistel,  <  Stoba?us  e  gra:co.  d  Plautus. 

Credo  ego  ad  hominis  carnificinam  amorem  inventmn  esse,  •  Dc  civitat. 

lib.  22.  cap.  20.  Ex  eo  oriuntur  mordaces  curae,  perturbationcs,  mwrorcs,  formidinw* 
.nsana  gaudia,   discordia;,  lites,  bella,   tnsidias,   iracundiae,  inimicitia:,  failadie 
adulatio,  fraus,  furtum,  nequitia,  impudeutia. 
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feares,  suspitions,  discontents,  contentions,  discords,  wars, 
treacheries,  enmities,  flattery,  cosening,  ryot,  lust,  impudence, 
cruelty,  knavery,  &c. 

 "  dolor,  querelas, 

Lamentatio,  lachrymae  pereimes/ 
Languor,  anxietas,  amaritudo, 
Aut  si  triste  magis  potest  quid  e9se, 
Hos  tu  das  Comites  Neaera  vitae. 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symp- 
tomes,  as  the  poet  repeats  them, 

k  In  amore  haec  insunt  vitia, 
Suspitiones,  inimicitiae,  audacia;, 
Bellum,  pax  rursum,  &c. 

*  Insomnia,  asrumna,  error,  terror,  et  filga, 
Excogitantia,  excors  immodestia, 

•  Petulantia,  cupiditas,  et  malevolentia ; 
Inhaeret  etiam  aviditas,  desidia,  injuria, 
Inopia,  contumelia  et  dispendiura,  &c. 

In  love  these  vices  are  ;  suspitions, 
Peace,  war,  and  impudence,  detractions, 
Dreames,  cares,  and  errours,  terrours  and  affrights, 
Immodest  pranks,  devices,  sleights  and  flights, 
Heart-burnings,  wants,  neglects ;  desire  of  wrong, 
Loss  continually  expence  and  hurt  among. 

Evcrv  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptomes  ;  but 
feare  and  sorrow  may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though 
Hercules  de  Saxon ia  (cap.  Z^Tract.  demelanch.J  will  exclude 
feare  from  Love- Melancholy,  yet  I  am  otherwise  perswaded. 
d  Res  est  solliciti  plena  timoris  amor.  'Tis  full  of  feare, 
anxiety,  doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspition,  it  turns  a  man 
into  a  woman,  which  made  Hesiod  (belike)  put  feare  and 
paleness  Venus  daughters: 

— :  Marti  clypeos  ar.que  arma  secanti 

Alma  Venus  peperit  Pallorem,  Unaque  Timorem  : 

because  feare  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover,  they 
are  apt  to  mistake,  amplifie,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  full 
of  hope  and  confidence,  and  then  again  very  jealous,  unapt 
to  belceve  or  entertain  any  good  news.  The  comicall  Poet  hath 
prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  rest  in  a  e  dia- 

»  Marullus  1.  1.  b  Ter.  Eunuch.  c  Plautus  Mercat.  6  Ovid. 

•Adclph.  Aft.  4.  seen.  5.  M.  Bono  animo  es.  duces  uxorem  hanc,  ^schiffes.  JE.  Hem, 
pater,  num  tu  ludis  me  nunc  ?  M.  Egone  tc,  quamobrem?  &.  Quod  tarn  misere 
cupio,  ice. 


Memb.  4.  Subs.  1.]       Symptomes  of  Love.  sol 

logue  .betwixt  Mitioand  vEschines,  a  gentle  father  and  a  love- 
sick son.  M.  Be  of  good  chear  my  son,  thou  shalt  have  her 
to  wife.  JE.  Ah  father,  do  you  mock  me  now  ?  M.  I  mock 
thee,  why?  M.  That  which  I  so  earnestly  desire,  I  more 
suspect  and  feare.  M.  Get  you  home,  and  send  for  her  to  be 
your  wife.  JE.  What,  now,  a  wife  P  now,  father!  &c. 
The  doubts,  anxieties,  suspitions,  are  the  leas',  part  of  their 
torments;  they  break,  many  times,  from  passions  to  actions: 
speak  faire  and  flatter;  now  most  obsequious  and  willing,  by 
and  by,  they  are  averse;  wrangle;  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugh, 
weep;  and  he  that  doth  not  so  by  fits,  a  Lucian  holds,  is  not 
throughly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  So  their  ac- 
tions and  passions  are  intermixt;  but  of  all  other  passions, 
sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share.  b  Love  to  many  is  bitterness 
,it  self;  rem  amaram,  Plato  calls  it;  a  bitter  potion,  an  agony, 
a  nlague. 

Eripite  hanc  pe$tem  perniciemque  mihi ; 
Quae  mihi  subrepens  imos  ut  torpor  in  artus, 
^Expulit  ex  omni  pectore  laetitias. 

O  take  away  this  plague,  this  mischiefe  from  me, 
Which  as  a  numbness  over  all  my  body, 
Expells  my  joyes,  and  makes  my  soul  so  heavy. 

Phsedria  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cryed  out, 

 c  O  Thais,  utinam  esset  mihi 

Pars  aequa  amoris  tecum,  ac  pariter  fieret  ut 
Aut  hoc  tibi  doleret  itidem,  ut  mihi  dolet. 

O  Thais,  would  thou  hadst  of  these  my  pains  a  part, 
Or  as  it  doth  me  now,  so  it  would  make  thee  smart. 

So  had  that  yong  man,  when  he  rored  again  for  discontent; 

Jactor,  crucior,  agitor,  slimulor, 

Versor  in  amoris  rota  miser, 

Exanimor,  fetor,  distrahor,  de.ripior, 

Ubi  sum,  ibi  non  sum:  ubi  non  sum,  ibl  est  animus. 

I  am  vext  and  toss'd,  and  rack't  on  Loves  wheel ; 
"Where  not,  I  am  ;  but  where  am,  do  not  feel. 

The  Moon  in  e  Lucian,  made  her  mone  to  Venus,  that  she  wa9 
almost  dead  for  love,  pcreo  equidem  arnore,  and  after  a  long 
tale,  she  broke  off  abruptly  and  wept,   f  0  Venus,  thou 

'Torn.  4.  dial,  amorum.  b  Aristotle  2.  Rhet.  puts  love  therefore  in  the 

micible  part.  Ovid.       «  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  t  sc.  2.       «  Plautus.       «  Tom.  9, 
i>Cii  quod  posthac  dicturus  fuerim. 
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knowest  my  poor  heart.  Charmides  in  aLucian,  was  so  im- 
patient, that  he  sob'd  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said 
he  would  hang  himself;  I  am  undone,  0  sister  Tryphena,  I 
cannot  endure  these  love  pangs,  what  shall  I  do?  Vos  0  Dii 
Averrunci,  solvite  trie  Ids  cut  is,  O  yc  Gods,  free  me  from 
these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soule,  bTheo- 
cles  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part  of  a  lovers  life  is  full  of 
agony,  anxiety,  feare  and  griele,  complaints,  sighs,  suspitions 
and  cares,  (  heigh  ho,  my  heart  is  wo)  full  of  silence  and  irk- 
some solitariness  ! 

/       Frequenting  shady  bowers  in  discontent, 

To  the  ayr  his  fruitless  clamours  he  will  vent. 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucida  intcrvalla,  pleasant 
gales,  or  suddain  alterations  ;  as  if  his  mistriss  smile  upon 
him,  give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or  that  some  comfortable 
message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he 
had  heard  the  nightingale  in  the  spring  before  thecuckow;  or 
as  c  Calisto  was  at  Melebica's  presence,  Quis  unquam  hacmor- 
iali  vita  tarn  gloriosum  corpus  viditP  humanitalem  transcen- 
dere  vidcor,  &c.  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight;  what  man 
ever  enjoyed  such  delight  ?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of 
the  Gods,  wished,  had,  or  hoped,  of  any  mortal!  man.  There 
is  no  happiness  in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  no  content, 
no  joy  to  this,  no  life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 

11  Ciuis  me  uno  vivit  foellcior  ?  aut  magis  hie  est 
Optandum  vita  diccre  quis  potent? 

Who  lives  so  happy  as  my  self?  what  bliss 
In  tliis  our  life,  may  be  compar'd  to  this  ? 

He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince. 

'  Donee  gratus  eram  tibi, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

The  Persian  kings  are  not  so  joviall  as  he  is;  f  0  festus  dies 
komiuis,  O  happy  day;  so  Chcerea  exclaims  when  he  came 
from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart,  well  pleased; 

Nunc  est  p:ofecto  interfiei  cum  perpeti  me  possem, 
Ne  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  vita  aliqua  aegritudine; 

■Tom.  4.  dial.  ment.  Tiyphcna,  Amor  trie  perdit,  neque  malum  hoc  nmplius 
sustincie  possum.  b  Aristi-uetus,  lib.  2.  cpi.st.  8.       c  Coelestina,  aft.  1.  Saiifti 

piajore  lattitia  non  fruuntur.  in  mihi  Deuf  omnium  votorum  mortalium  summam 
concedat,  non  magis,  Sec.  d  Catullus  de  L«sbia.  c  Hor.  ode  9.  lib.  3. 

f  Aft.  3.  seen.  5.  Eunuch.  Tcr. 


Mem.  i.  Subs.  1.]       Sympiomes  of  Love. 
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He  could  fincle  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he 
live  longer,  some  sorrow  or  sickness  should  contaminate  hifc 
joyes.  A  little  after,  he  was  so  merrily  set  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion; that  he  could  not  contain  himself.  ( 

» O  populare?,  ecquis  me  vivit  hodie  fortunatior  ? 
Nemo  hercle  quisquam;  nam  in  me  dii  plane  potestatem 
Suam  omnem  ostendere  5 

Is't  possible,  O  my  countreymen,  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy 
as  mv  self?  No  sure,  it  cannot  be  ;  for  the  gods  have  shewed 
all  their  power,  all  their  goodness  in  me.  Yet,  by  and  by, 
when  this  yong  gallant  was  crossed  in  his  wench,  he  laments, 
and  cryes,  and  rores  down-right. 

Occidi  

I  am  undone : 

Neque  virgo  est  usquam,  neque  ego,  qui  e  conspectu  illam  amisl 
meo. 

Ubi  quaeram,  ubi  investigem,  quem  percuncter,  quam  ipsistam  viana  ? 

The  virgin's  gone,  and  I  am  gone  ;  she's  gone,  she's  gone, 
and  what  shall  I  do?  where.shall  I  seek  her,  where  shall  I  fmde 
her,  whom  shall  I  ask?  what  way,  what  course  shall  I  lake  ? 
what  will  become  of  me? 

 bvitales  auras  invitus  agebat ; 

he  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad  and  desperate;  cittinam 
rnihi  esset  aliquid  hie,  quo  nunc  me  prcecipitem  darem.  'Tis 
not  Chaerea's  case,  this  alone,  but  his,  and  his,  and  every 
lovers  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news,  have  bad  success 
in  his  sute,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistriss  in  his 
presence  respect  another  more,  (as  d  Hcedus  observes)  Preferr 
another  suter,  speuk  more  familiarly  to  him,  or  use  more  kindly 
than  himselfy  if  by  nod,  smile,  message,  she  discloseth  herself 
to  another,  he  is  instantly  tormented,  none  so  dejected  as  he  is, 
utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  0  In  quem  fortuna  omnia  odiorum 
suorum  crudelissima  tela  exonerat,  a  dead  man,  the  scorn  of 
fortune,  a  monster  of  fortune,  worse  than  naught,  the  loss  of 
a  kingdome  had  b^en  less.  f  Aretinc's  Lucretia  made  very 
good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  her  self.  For  vjfien  I 
made  some  of  my  sitters  beleeve  I  would  betake  my  self  to  a 
nunnery,  they  took  on,  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother  ; 

»  Act.  5.  seen.  9.  kMantuan.      c  Ter.  And.  act.  3.  seen.  4.        A  Lib.  1.  de 

contemn,  amoribus.  Si  quem  alium  rospi-xcrit  arnica  suavius,  et  familiarius,  si  quem. 
alluquuta  fucrit,  si  nuta,  nuncio,  &o.  statim  cruciatur.  ,  c  Calisto  in  Coelcs- 
tina.  f  Pornodidasc.  dial.  Ital.  Patrc  ft  matre  se  singultu  orbos  cemebaut, 

quod  meo  contubcrnio  carendum  esset. 
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lecause  they  were  for  ever  after  to  want  my  company.  Omnes 
labores  leves  fuere,  all  other  labour  was  light;  '"but  thi? 
might  not  be  endured, 

Tui  carendum  quod  erat  

for  I  cannot  be  without  thy  company,  mournfull  Amyntas, 
painfull  Amyntas,  careful!  Amyntas;  better  a  metropolitan 
city  were  sackt,  a  royal  1  army  overcome,  an  invincible  arma- 
do  sunk,  and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  than  her 
little*fmger  ake;  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good. 
"They  would  all  turn  fryers  for  my  sake  (as  she  follows  it),  in 
hope,  by  that  meanes,  W  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my'  con- 
fessours,  at  stool-b  ill,  or  at  barly-break" :  And  so  afterwards ; 
when  an  importunate  sutercame,  b  If  1  had  bid  my  maid  say , 
that  I  was  not  at  leasure,  not  within,  busy,  could  not  speak 
ivith  him,  he  was  instantly  astonished,  and  stood  like  a  pillar 
of  marble  ;  another  went  swearing,  chafing,  cursing,  foaming. 

c  Ilia  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violentior  Ira,  cum  tonat,  kc. 

the  vovce  of  a  mandrake  had  been  sweeter  musick  ;  but  he  to 
iv horn  I  gave  entertainment,  ivas  in  the  elysian  fields,  ravished 
for  joy,  quite  beyond  himself.  'Tis  the  generall  humour  of 
all  lovers;  she  is  their  stern,  pole-star,  and  guide. 

d  Deliciumque  animi8  deliquiumque  sui. 

As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our  herbalists  call  Narcissus) 
when  it  shines,  is  Admirandus  flos  ad  radios  Solis  se  pan- 
dens,  a  glorious  flower  exposing  it  self;  e  but  when  the  sun  sets, 
or  a  tempest  comes,  it  hides  it  self,  pines  away,  and  hath  no 
pleasure  left,  (which  Carolus  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  in 
a  cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used  for  an  imprese)  so  do  all 
inamorates  to  their  mistriss ;  she  is  their  sun,  their  Prinium 
mobile,  or  anima  informans ;  this,  rone  hath  elegantly  expressed 
by  a  -windmill,  slilf  moved  by  the  winde,  which  otherwise  hath 
no  motion  of  it  self. 

Sic  tua  ni  spirct  gratia,  truncus  ero. 

He  is  wholly  animated  from  her  breath:  his  soule  lives  in  her 
bodv;  S  sola  claveshabct  interitus  et  saliUis,  she  keeps  the 
keys  of  his  life;  his  fortune  ebbs  and  flows  with  her  favour;  » 
gracious  or  bad  aspect  turns  him  up  or  down; 

•  Tcr.  Tui  carendum  quod  crat.  b  Si  rcsponsum  essct  dominam  occupatam 

esse  aliis'ouc  vacarot  illc  statim  vix  hoc  audito  velut  in  marmor  obriguit,  alii  se  dam- 
narc  &c.'  At  cut  favebam,  in  campis  Elysiis  esse  videbatur,  &c.  c  Mantuan. 

i  Locchari  S  'Soie  sc  occultante.  aut  tempestate  veniente,  statim  daudiuir  ac. 

Imguescit.  '        f  Emblem,  araat  13.    ,     «  Callsio  d«Mclib,ca. 
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Mens  mea  lucescit  Lucia  luce  tua. 

Howsoever  his  present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis 
continuate  so  long  as  rthe  loves  ;  he  can  do  nolhing,  think  of 
nothing  but  her;  desire  hath  HH  rest,  she  is  his  Cynosure,  Hes- 
perus and  Vesper,  his  morning  and  evening  star,  his  goddess, 
his  mistriss,  his  life,  his  s  -ule,  his  every  thing;  dreaming, 
waking,  she  is  aKvavs  in  his  mouth  ;  his  heart,  eys,  ears, 
and  all  his  thoughts,  are  full  of  her.  His  Laura^fts  Victorina, 
his  Columbina,  Flavia,  Flaminia,  Caelia,  Delia  or  Isabella, 
(call  her  how  you  will ;)  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the 
Substance  of  his  soule,  hidtdus  animce  svce;  he  magnifies  her 
above  measure,  tdtlis  in  iUa,  full  of  her,  can  breathe  nothing 
but  her.  I  adore  Mellbcea,  saith  love-sick  bCalisto,  I  be~ 
leeve  in  Melibtva,  I  honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melibcea  ; 
his  soule  was  sowced,  imparadised,  imprisoned  in  fiis  lady. 
When  cThais  look  her  leave  of  Phaedria, 

 ml  Phaedria,  et  nunquidaliud  vis? 


Sweetheart  (she  said)  will  you  command  me  any  further  ser- 
vice ?  he  readily  replyed,  and  gave  this  in  charge, 


-egone  quid  velim  ? 


O   Ik    ■»  —   ■ 

Dies  noctesque  ames  me,  me  desideres, 
Me  somnies,  me  expecf.es,  me  cogitea, 
Me  speres,  me  te  oblectes,  mecum  tota  sis, 
Meus  fac  postremo  animus,  quando  ego  sum  tiius. 

Dost  ask  (my  dear)  what  service  I  will  have  ? 
To  love  me  day  and  night  is  all  I  crave  j 
To  dream  on  me,  to  expect,  to  think  on  me, 
Depend  and  hope,  still  covet  me  to  see, 
Delight  thyself  in  me,  be  whoUy  mine, 
For  know  my  love,  that  I  am  wholly  thine. 

But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say;  if  she  affect  once,  she 
will  be  his,  setle  her  love  on  him,  on  him  alone. 


-d  ilium  absens  absentem 


Auditque  videtque- 


she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nouo-ht  else  but  him 
continually  of  htm,  as  did  Orpheus  on  his  Eurydice, 

Te  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  mecum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  discedente  canebam. 

l«m  A?  ^*?&Hl!5  a      fcC«l«tt»i^ct.  I.  Cred9;nMeli, 

isam,  «c.  c  xer.  Eunuch.  Aft.  1.  sc.  2.  d  YirS-  i\  ^tt, 
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On  thee,  sweet  wifex  was  all  my  song, 
Morn,  evening,  and  all  along. 


And  Dido  upon  her  TEncas; 


-et  quae  me  insomnia  terrent, 


Multa  viri  virtus,  et  plurima  currit  Imago. 
And  ever  and  anon,  she  thinks  upon  the  man 
That  was  so  fine,  so  f aire,  so  blith,  so  debonair. 

Clitiphon,  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles  Tatius,  complaineth 
how  that  his  mistriss  Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  \k 
the  night,  than  in  the  day.  *For  all  day  long  he  had  some 
object  or  other  to  distract  his  senses;  but  in  the  night  all  ran 
upon  her:  all  night  long  he  lay  b  awake ,  and  could  think  of 
nothing  else  but  her;  he  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  minde- 
towards  morning  sleep  took  a  little  pit ty  on  him,  he  slumber- 
ed awhile,  but  all  his  dreames  were  of  her. 


-c  te  nocte  sub  atra 


AHoquor,  amplector,  falsaque  in  imagine  somni, 
Gaudia  solicitam  palpant  evanida  mentem. 

In  the  dark  night  1  speak,  embrace  and  finde, 
That  fading  joyes  deceive" my  careful  minde. 

The  same  complaint  Eury?!us  makes  to  his  Lucretia :  d day 
and  night  I  think  of  thee  1 r  wish  for  thee,  1  talk  on  thee,  call 
on  thee,  look  for  thee,  hope  for  thee,  delight  my  self  in  thee, 
day  and  night  I  love  thee, 

'  Nec  mini  vespere 
Surgente  decedunt  amores, 
Nec  rapidum  fugiente  Solem  j 

Morning, evening,  allis  alike  with  me,  I  haverestless  thoughts; 

f  Te  vigilans  oculis,  animote  nocte  require 

Still  I  think  on  thee.  Anima  non  est  ubi  animat,  sed  ubi 
amat.    I  live  and  breathe  in  thee,  I  wish  for  thee. 

g  O  niveam  quaete  poterit  mihi  reddere  lucem, 
O  mihi  fcelicem  terque  quaterque  diem. 

O  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight.  In  the  mean 

•  Intcrdiu  oculi,  ct  aurcs  occupatae  distrahunt  animum,  at  noctu  solus  jactor,  ad 
Auroram  somnus  pr.ulum  misertus,  nec  tamen  ex  animo  puella  abiit,  sed  omnia  mihi 
de  Leucippe  somnia  erant.  h  Tota  hac  nocte  somnum  hisce  oculis  non  vidi. 

Ter.       c  Buchanan.  Sylv.  d  ALn.  Sylv.  Te  dies,  noftcsque  amo,  tc  cogito,  tc 

desidero,  te  voco,  tc  expecto,  te  spero,  tecum  oblccto  me,  totus  in  tc  sum.  «Hor. 
lib.  2.  ode  9.  f  Pctroniu*.  «Tibullus  1.  3.  Eleg.  'J. 
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time,  Nhe  raves  on  her ;  her  sweet  face,  eys,  actions,  gestures, 
hands,  feet,  speech,  length,  breadth,  highth,  depth,  and  the  rest 
of  her  dimensions,  are  so  survayed,  measured,  and  taken,  by 
that  Astrolabe  of  phantasie,  and  that  so  violently  sometimes, 
with  such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so 
strong  an  imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her 
indeed ;  he  talks  with  her,  he  embracelh  her,  Ixion-like  pro 
Junone  nubem,  a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said.  Nihil  prceter 
Leucippen  cenw,  Leucippe  mihi  perpetuo  in  oculis,  et  animo 
versatur ;  I  see  and  meditate  of  naught  but  Leucippe,1  Be 
she  present  or  absent,  all  is  one  ; 

aEt  quamvis  aberat  placidae  praesentia  formae, 
Quem  dederat  praesens  forma,  manebat  amor. 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  minde, 

 bhaerent  infixi  pectore  vultus. 

as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog,  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs, 
dogs  in  his  meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink:  his 
mistnss  is  m  his  eys,  ears,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  Valleriola 
had  a  merchant,  his  patient,  in  the  same  predicament,  and 
cUlricus  Mohtor  out  of  Austin,  bath  a  story  of  one,  that 
through  yehemency  of  this  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw 
his  mistnss  present  with  him  ;  she  talked  with  him;  Et  com- 
miscen  aimed  vigilans  videbatur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  be 
pleasantly  intended,  what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when 
it  is  with  feare  and  continual  sorrow,  suspition,  care,  agony, 
(as  commonly  it  is)  still  accompanied,  what  an  intolerable 
a  pain  must  it  be; 

 Non  tam  grandes 

Gargara  culmos,  quot  demerso 
Pectore  cur  as  louga  nexas 
Usque  catena,  vel  quae  penitus 
Crudelis  amor  vulnera  miscet. 
Mount  Gargarus  hath  not  so  many  stems, 
As  lovers  breast  hath  grievous  wounds, 
And  linked  cares,  which  love  compounds. 

When  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier  of 

h Zfonu^A^**?  °f  ro  Aod,  and  far  above 
his  tortunes,  Apollonius  ,n  presence,  by  all  meanes  perswaded 

•  Qvid.  Fast.  2.  ver,  775.        *Viife  Ma  4         p  n.  p  a.  : 
rcc  ira  Deum  tantum  nec  tela  ner  hnJfc  Pythonissa.         *  Juno, 

is.  bd,  ?uuSdciitc  Assist?  tute  p?tis  ani^s  nh?™-  i®* 

^odexcogu3re,  vel  docc™  te  possum,  M^ 

i  % 
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to  let  bim  alone  ;  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy  was  a  most  un- 
speakable torment;  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  like  punishment 
as  a  gnat  at  a  candle,  in  a  short  space,,  he  would  consume 
himself.  For  love  is  a  perpetual!  *Jlux,  angor  ammi}  a  war- 
fare, rnilltat  omnl  amans,  a  grievous  wound  is  love  still,  and 
a  lovers  heart  is  Cupid's  quiver,  a  consuming  b  fire,  eactede  ad 
hanc  ignem,  &c.  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

 dalitur  etcrescit  malum, 

Et  ardet  intus,  qualis  j&lnaeo  vapor 

Exundat  antro  

As  .Etna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  than  ^tna,  or  any 

material  fire. 

_  e  Nam  amor  saepe  Lyparco 

Vulcano  ardentiorem  fiammam  incendere  solet. 

Vulcan's  flames  are  but  smoke  to  this;  For  fire,  saith  'Xeno- 
phon,  burns  them  alone  that  stand  near  it,  or  touch  it;  but 
£re  of  love  burneth  and  scorcheth  afar  off,  and  1,  more 
hot  and  vehement  than  any  matenal  ^¥^^J^ 
'tis  a  fire  in  a  fire;  the  quintessence  of  fire.  lor  JNero 
burnt  Rome  ™  Calisto  urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed 
mens  bodies  and  goods  ;  but  this  fire  devours  the  soule  it 
WMfm^  is  worth  100000  bodies,  No  water  can 
quench  this  wild  fire. 

 i  in  pectus  coecos  absorbuit  ignes, 

I^nes  qui  nec  aqua  perimi  potuere,  nec  imbre 
Diminui,  neque  graminibus,  magicisque  susurus. 
A  five  he  took  into  his  breast, 

Which  water  could  not  quench. 
Nor  herb,  nor  art,  nor  magick  spells 
Could  quell,  nor  any  drench. 
Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs ;  for  so,  they  may  chance  finde  a 
little  ease.       %  ^  cgndentia  ^  slc  patCns  frons, 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  Neaera  ncelh, 
Sic  pares  minio  gense  perurunt, 
Ut  k  me  lachrymae  rigent  perennes, 
Totus  in  tenues  earn  favillas. 

•t„r  imc  et  mihi  scsc  offert  ultro  mcus 
.  Ausonius,  c.  35,  ^^"^en  &l  •  Theocritus edyl.  * 

i?nis  Amyntns.         .«  Tcr.  Eunuch.  ^"JP,  solum  urit,  *  forma  procul 

I  evibus  cor  est  violabtle  tel.s.  *   j,  fl  USB  consum.t  unam 

sr^r^-rsr.^  fop 

Ejpig.  lib.  1. 
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So  thy  white  neck,  Neaera,  me  poor  soule 
Doth  scorch,  thy  cheeks,  thy  wanton  cys  that  route: 
Were  it  not  for  my  dropping  tears  that  hinder, 
I  should  be  quite  burnt  up  forthwith  to  cinder. 

This  fire  strikes  like  lightning;  which  made  those  old  Grecians 
paint  Cupid  in  many  of  theiiTa temples,  with  Jupiter's  thunder- 
bolts in  his  hands  :  for  it  wounds,  and  cannot  be  perceived 
how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced; 

b  Urimur,  et  coecum  pectora  vulnus  habent, 
And  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  first. 

 c  Est  mollis  flamma  medullas, 

Et  taciturn  insano  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

A  gentle  wound,  an  easie  fire  it  was, 
Arid  slye  at  first,  and  secretly  did  pass. 

But  by-and-by  it  began  to  rage  and  burn  amain  ; 

— — d  Pectus  insanum  vapor, 
Amorque  torret,  intus  saevus  vorat 
Penitus  medullas,  atque  per  venas  meat 
Visceribus  ignis  mersus,  et  venis  latens, 
Ut  agilis  altas  flamma  percurrit  trabes.' 

This  fiery  vapour  rageth  in  the  veins, 
And  scorcheth  entralsj  as  when  fire  burns 
An  house,  it  nimbly  runs  along  the  beames, 
And  at  the  last  the  whole  it  overturns. 

Abraham  Hoffemannus  (lib.  1.  amor,  conjugal,  cap.  2.  pag. 
22y>  relates  out  of  Plato,  how  that  Empedocies  the  philosopher 
was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  that  dyed  for  love,  e  his 
heart  ivas  combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lungs  dryed  up,  inso- 
much that  he  verily  beleeved  his  soule  was  either  sod  or  roasted, 
through  the  vehemency  of  loves  fire.  Which  (belike)  made  a 
modern  writer  of  amorous  emblemes,  express  loves  fury,  by  a 
pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and  Cupid  blowing  the  coles.  As 
the  heat  consumes  the  water, 

f  Sic  sua  consumit  viscera  ccecus  amor ; 

so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical  moisture.  Another  compares 
love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  too  near  the  fire. 

•imagine*  Deorum.        6  Ovid.         « jEneid.  4.  •'Seneca.  'Cor 

totum  combustum,  jecur  suffumigatum,'  pulmo  arefr.ctus,  ut  c  edam  miseram  iilam 
animam  bis  elixam  aut  combusiam,  ob  maximum  ardorem.  quein  j»a!i'uritar  csb 
ignem  anions.  rEmbl.  Amat.  4  et  5. 

&  3 
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•  Sic  quo  quis  propior  suae  puellge  est, 
Hoc  stultus  propior  sua;  ruinae  est. 

The  nearer  he  unto  his  mistriss  is, 
The  nearer  he  unto  his  mine  is. 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  b  Castilio  describes  it,  The  beginning, 
middle,  end  of  love,  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agon)/, 
torment,  irksomeness,  luearisorneness ;  so  that  to  be  squalid, 
ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent,  dejected,  to  wish  for 
death,  to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain 
signs,  and  ordinary  actions  of  a  love-sick  person.  This  con- 
tinuall  pain  and  torture  makes  them  forget  themselves,  if  they 
be  far  gone  with  it,  or  in  doubt,  or  despair  of  obtaining; 
eagerly  bent  to  neglect  all  ordinary  business. 

■  "  pendent  opera  interrupta,  minaeque 

Murorum  ingentes  aequataque  machina  coelo. 

Love-sick  Dido  left  her  workes  undone ;  so  did  d  Phaedra; 

 Palladis  telae  vacant, 

Et  inter  ipsas  pensa  labuntur  manus. 

Faustus  in  eMantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  he  did  ; 

Nulla  quies  mihi  dulcis  erat,  nullus  labor  aegro 
Pectore,  sen  sirs  iners,  et  mens  torpore  sepulta,  , 
Carminis  occiderat  studium.  . 

And  'tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons, 
and  their  estates,  as  the  shepherd  in  f  Theocritus,  Et  hcec  barba 
inculta  est,  squalidique  capilli,  their  beards  flag,  and  they  have 
no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves,  or  of  any  business;  they 
care  not  as  they  say,  which  end  goes  forward. 

BObiitusque  greges,  et  rura  domestica  totus 
Uritnr,  et  noctes  in  i actum  expendit  amaras. 
Forgetting  flocks  of  sheep  and  countrey  farms, 
The  silly  shepherd  alwayes  mourns  and  burns. 

Love-sick  '  Chcerea  when  he  came  from  Pamphila's  house,  nnd 
had  not  so  good  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort ; 
Parmeno  meets  him,  quid  tristis  es  P  Why  art  thou  so  sad, 
man  ?  wide  esP  whence  com'st,  how  do'st  ?  but  he  sadly  re- 
plies, Ego  hercle  nescio  neque  wide  earn,  neque  quorsum  earn, 
ita  prorsus  oblilus  sum  mei;  I  have  so  forgotten  myself,  I 
neither  know  where  I  am,  nor  whence  T  come,  nor  whither  I 
will,  nor  what  I  do.  P.  v  How  so  P  Ch.  /  am  in  love. 
Prudens  sciens. 

»  Grotius.  b  Lib.  4.  Nam  istius  amoris  neque  principia,  neque  media  aliud 

\  a\  enr  quid,  quam  molestias,  dolores,  cruciatus,  dcr'atigatioucs,  adeo  at  miseruW  esse 
mccroie,  gemitu,  solitudinc  torqueri,  mortem  optarc,  semperquc  debacchan,  sunt 
.  oia  amant.um  «igna  et  certa:  actiones.       «  Virg.  ^n.  4.  d  Seneca  H.p.  act. 

«  £fi1ng.  1.  f  Edyl.  14.  e  Mant.  Eclog.  2.  h  Ov.  Met.  13.  dc  Po- 

Ivpbeino:  Urilur  oHiru*  perorum,  antrorunique  suorum  j  jamquc  tibi  formae,  &Q. 
»''i'cJ.  tuiiuch.       1  Qui  quxso  i1  Amy. 
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 '  vivus  vidensque  pereo,  nec  quid  agam  scio. 

»  He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts  free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnius 
in  an  ep.^le  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion)  and  spent  his 
time,  like  an  hard  student,  in  those  delightsome  philosophica  l 
precepts  :  he  that  with  the  sun  and  moon  wandred  all  ovet  the 
world,  with  stars  themselves  ranged  about,  and  left  no  secret, 
or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearclied;  since  he  iv as  ena- 
moured, can  do  nothing  now  hut  think  and  meditate  of  love 
matters,  day  and  night  composeth  himself  how  to  please  his 
mistriss;  all  his  study,  endeavour,  is  to  approve  himself  to  his 
mistriss,  to  win  his  mistriss  favour,  to  compass  his  desire,  to 
m  counted  her  servant.  When  Peter  Abelhardus,  that  great 
schollar  of  his  age, 

(c  Cui  soli  patuit  scibile  quicquid  erat,) 
was  now  in  love,  with  Heloissa,  he  had  no  minde  to  visit,  or 
frequent  schools  and  schollars  any  more.    Tcsdiosum  mihi 
valdefuit  (as  ''he  confesseth)  ad  scholas  procedere,  vel  in  iis 
morari,  all, his  minde  was  on  his  new  mistriss. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  ob- 
taining his  sute,  to  prosecute  his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself, 
goodsf  fortunes,  for  her  ;  and  though  he  lose  and  alienate  all 
his  friends,  be  threatned,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited  j  for  as 
the  poet  saith,  e  Amort  quis  legem  det  f  though  he  be  utterly 
undone  by  it,  disgraced,  go  a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake, 
to  enjoy  her,  he  will  wil  ingly  beg,  hazard  all  he  hath,  goods, 
lands,  shame,  scandall,  fame,  and  life  it  self. 

Non  recedam  neque  quiescam,  noctu  et  interdiu, 

Prius  profecto  quam  aut  ipsam,  aut  mortem  investigavero. 

I'll  never  i-est  or  cease  my  sute, 
Till  she  or  death  do  make  me  mute. 

Parthenis  in  f  Aristaenetus,  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much. 
I  may  have  letter  matches,  I  confess  ;  hut,  farewell  shame, 
farewell  honour,  farewell  honesty,  farewell  friends  and  for- 
tunes, &c.  0  Liarpedona,  keep  my  counsell;  I  will  leave  all  for 
his  sweet  sake;  I  will  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra  gentes, 
J  am  resolved,  I  will  have  him.  ^Gobrias  the  captain,  when 
he  had  espyed  llhodanthe,  the  faire  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his 
knees  before  Mystifus  the  generall,  with  tears,  vowes,  and  all 

"  Tcr.  Eunuch.  b  Oui  olim  cogitabat  qua;  vellct,  et  pulcherrimis  Philoso- 

phic pricccptis  operam  insumpsit,  qui  universi  ctrcuitioiu's  ccelique  natura-m,  &c. 
Hanc  imam  intend  it  opcram,  de  sola  cogitat,  noctcs  et  dies  sc  componit  ad  hauc,  et 
*d  acerbam  servitutem  redactus  animus,  &c.  c  Paw  Epitaphii  ejus.  d  Epist.  prima. 
«  Boethius,  lib.  'J.  Met.  ulu  f  Epist.  lib.  G.  Valeat  pudor,  valcat  honestas,  vale.it 

honor.  e  Theodor.  prodromus,  lib.  3.  Amor.  Mystilius  genibus  obvolutus, 

tibertimque  Jaclirymans,  &c.  Nihil  ex  tota  pvxda  praster  Rhodantben  virginem 
accipiam. 
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the  rhetorick  he  could  ;  by  the  scars  he  had  formerly  received, 
the  good  service  he  had  done,  or  what  soever  else  was  dear  unto 
him,  besought  his  goycmour  he  might  have  the  captive  virgin 
to  be  his  wife,  virtutis  sues  spolium,  as  a  reward  of  his  worth 
and  service ;  and  moreover,  he  would  forgive  him  the  mony 
which  was  owing,  and  all  reckonings  besides  due  unto  him  ; 
1  ask  no  more,  no- part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but  Rhodunthe  to 
le  my  wife.  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  faire 
meanes,  he  fell  to  treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life 
at  stake  at  last,  to  accomplish  his  desire.  'Tis  a  common 
humour  this,  a  generall  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be*  so  affected ; 
and  which  ^Emilia  told  Aretine  a  courtier,  in  Castilio's  dis- 
course, a  surely  Aretine,  if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst 
•not  love:  ingenuously  confess]  for  if  thou  hadst  been  throughly 
enamoured,  thou  moulds t  have  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
please  thy  mislriss.  For  that  is  the  law  of  love,  to  will  and 
nill  the  same ; 

LTantum  velle  et  nolle,  velit  nolit  quod  amica. 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  them  all ;  they  are 
very  slaves,  drudges  for  the  time,  mad  men,  fools,  dizards, 
c  atrabilarii,  beside  themselves,  and  as  blind  as  beetles.  Their 
d  dotage  is  most  eminent ;  Amare  simul  et  sapere  ipsi  Jovi  non 
datur,  as  Seneca  holds  ;  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be 
wise  both  together;,  the  very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be 
overtaken  with  this  passion,  the  most  staid,  discreet,  grave, 
generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to  govern  themselves,  in  this 
commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  unbefitting  their 
gravity  and  persons. 

s  * 

'  Quisquis  amat  servit,  sequitur  captivus  amantem, 
Fert  domita  cervicc  jugum  < 

Sampson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,  &c.  are  justly 
taxed  of  indiscretion  in  this  point ;  the  middle  sort  are  betwixt 
hawk  and  buzzard;  and  although  they  do  perceive  and  ac- 
knowledge their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury,  yet  they  cannot 
withstand  it ;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and 
confessions  of  Dido  in  Virgil. 

f  Incipit  effari  mediaque  in  voce  resistit.     Phcedra  in  Seneca. 
«  Quod  ratio  poscit,  vincit  ac  regnat  furor, 
Potensque  tota  mente  domiuatur  Deus.    Myrrha  in  h  Ovid. 
Ilia  quideni  scntit,  fcedoque  repugnat  amori, 

*  Lib.  2.  Ccrte  vix  crcdam,  et  bona  fide  fateare  Aretine,  te  non  amasse  adeo  vehe- 
•menfer;  si  euim  vere  amas.es,  nihil  prius  ant  potius  optasscs,  quam  amatx  mulieri 
placere.  Ea  cnim  amoris  lex  est  idem  vellc  et  nolle.  bStroza  sil.  Epig. 

«  Quippe  hi-c  omnia  ex  aira  bile  et  atporc  proveniunt.  Jason  Pratensis.  *  Immensus 
amor  ipso  stultitia  est.    Cardan,  lib.  I.  dc  sapiciuia.  *  Mautuan.  fVirg. 

v&n.  4.*         «  Seneca  Hippol.  h  Met.  10. 
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Et  secum  quo  menle  feror,  quid  molior,  inquit, 
Dii  precor,  et  pietas,  &c. 

She  sees  and  knows  her  fault,  and  doth  resist, 

Against  her  filthy  lust  she  doth  contend, 
And  whither  go  I,  what  arh  1  about  ? 

And  God  forbid ;  yet  doth  it  in  the  end.  Again, 

 i  Pervigil  igne 

Carpitur  indomito,  furiosaque  vota  retrectat, 
Et  niodo  desperat,  modo  vult  tentare,  pudetque 
Et  cupit,  et  quid  agat,  non  invenit,  &c. 
With  raging  lust  she  burns,  and  now  recalls 
Her  vow,  and  then  despairs;  and  when  'tis  past, 
Her  former  thoughts  she'll  prosecute  in  haste ; 
And  what  lo  do  she  knows  not  at  the  last. 
She  will  and  will  not,  abhorrs  ;  and  yet  as  Medea  did,  doth  it : 

 Trahit  invitam  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido, 

Mens  aliud  suadet ;  video  meliora,  proboque, 

Deteriora  sequor.  

Reason  pulls  one  way,  burning  lust  another  j 

She  sees  and  knows  what's  good,  but  she  doth  neither. 

aO  fraus,  amorque,  et  mentis  emotae  furor, 
Quo  me  abstulistis  ? 

The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carrycd  headlong  like  so  many 
bruit  beasts;  reason  counsells  one  way  3  thy  friends,  fortunes, 
shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and  an  ocean  of  cares  that  will  cer- 
tainly follow ;  yet  this  furious  lust,  prcecipitates,  counter- 
poiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other;  though  it  be  their  utter 
undoing,  perpetuall  infamy,  loss,  yet  they  will  do  it,  and  be- 
come at  last  insensatiy  void  of  sense ;  degenerate  into  dogs, 
hogs,  asses,  bruits;  as  Jupiter  into  a  bull,  Apuleius  an  asse, 
Lycaon  a  woolf,  Tereus  a  lap-wing,  b  Calisto  a  bear,  Elpenor 
and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For  what  else  may  we  think 
those  ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty  fictions 
and  poems  ?  but,  that  a  man,  once  given  over  to  his  lust  (as 
c  Fulgentius  interprets  that  of  Apuleius,  Alciat  of  Tereus)  is  no 
letter  than  a  least. 

d  Rex  fueram,  sic  crista  docet,  sed  sordida  vita 
lmmundam  e  tanto  .culmine  fecit  avem. 

1  was  a  king,  my  crown  a  witness  is/ 
But  by  my  filthiness  am  come  to  this. 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weak- 
ness and  dotage;  or  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordi- 

*  Buchanan.  b  An  immodest  woman  it  !i';c  a  bear.  c  Fcram •induit  duiri 

rosas  comed'at,  idem  ad  so  redcat.  «  Alciatus  dc  upupa   Embl.  Animal 

inrtnundutn  upupa  sicrcora  amans ;  avc  hie  nihil  Li-dms,  nihil  libidiaosius. 
SaW6  i;i  Ovid .  Met. 
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narv  sign  of  it.  a  Love  is  blind,  as  the  saying  is,  Cupid's 
blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers. 

Quisquis  afaflt  ranam,  ranam  putat  esse  Dianam. 

Every  lover  admires  his  mistriss,  though  she  be  very  deformed 
of  her  self*  ill-favoured,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red,  yellow, 
tan'd,  tallow-faced,  have  a  swoln  juglers  platter  face,  or  a  thin, 
lean,  chitly  face,  have  clouds  in  her  face,  be  crooked,  dry, 
bald,  goggle-ey'd,  blear-ey'd  or  with  staring  eys,  she  looks  like 
a  squis'd  cat,  hold  her  head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow- 
cy*d,  black  or  yellow  about  the  eys,  or  squint-ey'd,  sparrow- 
mouthept,  Persean  hook-nosed,  have  a  sharp  fox  nose,  a  red 
nose-,  China  flat,  great  nose,  nare  siino  patuloque,  a  nose  like  a 
promontory,  gubber-tushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown 
lecth,  beetle  browed,  a  witches  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over 
the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter  and  summer,  with  a  Bavarian 
poke  under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  with  a  long 
cranes  neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mammis,  her  dugs 
like  livo  double  jugs,  or  else  no  dugs  in  the  other  extream, 
bloody  fain-fingers,  she  have  filthy  long  unpaired  nails,  scab- 
bed hands  or  wrists,  a  tan'd  skin,  a  rotten  carkass,  crooked 
back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  as  slender  in  the  middle 
as  a  cow  in  the  waste,  gowty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her 
shooes,  her  feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a  mere  changeling,  a  very 
monster,  an  aufe  imperfect,  her  whole  complexion  savours,  an 
harsh  voyce,  incondite  gesture,,  vile  gait,  a  vast  virago,  or  an 
Uj£?v  tit,  a  slug,  a  fat  fustilugs,  a  truss,  a  long  lean  rawbone,  a 
skeleton,  a  sneaker  (si  qua  latent  melioi-a  putaj,  and  to  thy 
judgement  looks  like  a  mard  in  a  lanthorn,  whom  thou  couldst 
not  fancy  for  a  world,  but  hatest,  lothest,  and  wouldst  have 
spit  in  her  face,  or  blow  thv  nose  in  her  bosome,  remedium 
amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy,  a  shit,  a  scold,  a  nasty,  rank, 
rummy,  lilthy,  beastlv  quean,  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene, 
base,  begeerly,  rude,  foolish*  untaught,  peevish,  Irus'  daugh- 
ter, Thersite's  sister,  Grobian's  schollar;  if  he  love  her  once, 
he  admires  her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  er- 
rours,  or  imperfections  of  body  or  minde. 

bIpsa  hsec  deleetant,  veluti  Balbinum  Polypus  Agnaej 

he  had  rather  have  her  than  any  woman  in  the  world.  If  he 
were  a  king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his  empress.  O 
lha*  he  had  hut  the  wealth  and  treasure  of  both  the  Indies  to 
endow  herewith;  a  carrack  of  diamonds,  a  chain  of  pearl,  a 
ca'scanet  of  jewells  (a  pair  of  calf  skin  gloves  of  four  pence  a 
pair  were  fitter),  or  some  sueh  toy,  to  send  her  for  a  token ;  she 

•  I.nve  is  like  a  false  glass,  which  represents  every  thing  fairer  than  it  is. 
k  Kor.  sat.  lit.  1.  sat.  3. 
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should  have  it  with  all  his  heart ;  he  would  spend  myriades  of 
crowns  for  her  sake.    Venus  herself,  Paiithea,  Cleopatra, 
Tarquin's  Tanaquil,  Herod's  Marianme,  or  aMary  of  Bur- 
gundy if  she  were  alive,  would  not  match  her. 

bVincet  vultus  hasc  Tyndarios, 
Quid  moverunt  horrida  bell  a. 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge  ;  renowned  Helena  comes  short; 
that  Rodopeian  Phillis,  Larissean  Coronis,  Babylonian  Thisbe, 
Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c.  your  counterfeit  ladies  were  never 
so  faire  as  she  is. 

'Quicquid  erit  placidi,  lepidi,  grati,  atque  faceti, 
Vivida  cunctorum  retines  Pandora  Deorum. 

What  e're  is  pretty,  pleasant,  facete,  well, 
What  e're  Pandora  had,  she  doth  excell. 

dDicebam  Trivia  formam  nihil  esse  Dianae. 

Diana  was  not  to  be  compar'd  to  her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva 
nor  any  goddess.  Thetis  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver;  the 
ankles  of  Hebe  clearer  than  chrystall ;  the  arms  of  Aurora  as 
ruddy  as  the  rose;  Juno's  breasts  as  white  as  snow;  Minerva 
wise  ;  Venus  faire  ;  but  what  of  this  ;  Dainty,  come  thou  to 
me.    She  is  all  in  all : 


-c  Cselia  ridens 


Est  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens. 
1  Fairest  of  frure,  that  fairness  doth  excell. 

Ephemerus  in  Aristaenetus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistriss  o-ood 
parts,  that  he  makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  challenrref  li 
all  comers  in  her  behalf.  %Who  ever  saw  the  haul ies  of  the 
East,  or  of  the  West  P  let  them  come  from  all  Quarters"  nil 

 7  4„17  t  /  L      XL'  „   At....    /  ~        *  ULli 


..?quid 

minus  erit,  esc. 

No  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell, 
In  whose  each  part,  all  tongues  may  dwell. 
Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.    She  is 
riulh  secunda :,  a  rare  creature,  a  .phoenix,  the  sole  comma,,! 
dress  of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his  desires,  his  only  delight  • 
as  » Triton  now  feelingly  sings,  that  love-sick  sea-god. 

■  «The  daughter  and  heir  of  Carafes  Pumax.  b Seneca  in  Oftavia.  .  Lcerh™ 
<  Mantuan.  Eel.  1.  •  An?er,anus  r  Faery  Queen  Can:,  lir.  4.  ,S* 

19.  O.us  unquam  forma*  v&it  orlcntis,  qui*  accidentia,  whiam  undique  *mn£Z 
d.cam  veraces  an  tan-,  um&m  vidennt  I  rmam.  b  X,]la  vox  fer^d* 

possit  comprehendere.  1  Calca^nini  d  ial,  G  »!at.  JUS 
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Candida  Leucothoe  placet,  et  placet  atra  Mela;ne, 
Sed  Galatea  placet  longe  magis  omnibus  una. 

Faire  Le'ucothe,  black  Melsene  please  me  well, 
But  Galatea  doth  by  odds  the  rest  excell. 

All  the  gracious  elogies,  metaphors,  hyperbolicall  comparisons 
of  the  best  things  in  the  world,  the -most  glorious  names; 
whatsoever,  I  say,  is  pleasant,  amiable,  sweet,  grateful,  and 
delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

Phcebo  pulchrior  et  sorore  Phcebi. 

His  Phoebe  is  so  faire,  she  is  so  bright, 

She  dims  the  suns  lustre,  and  the  moons  light. 

Stars,  suns,  moons,  mettals,  sweet  smelling  flowers,  odours, 
perfumes,  colours,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  precious  stones, 
snow,  painted  birds,  doves,  hony,  sugar,  spice,  cannot  ex- 
press her;  aso  soft,  so. tender,  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  faire  is  she. 

 Mollior  cuniculi  capillo,  &c. 

b  Lydia  bella,  puella  Candida, 
Quae  bene  superas  lac,  et  lilium, 
Albamque  simul  rosam  et  rubicundam, 
Etexpolitum  ebur  Indicnm. 

Fine  Lydia  my  mistriss  white  and  faire, 
The  milk,  the  lilly  do  not  thee  come  near; 
The  rose  so  white,  the  rose  so  red  to  see, 
And  Indian  ivory  comes  short  of  thee : 

Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  faire  lady* 

c  <2Trjat  <£mitia  tijat  toa£  fairer  to  Se  £een, 
(SHjcn  is  tilt)?  upon  tlje  jftatfc  green; 
2£n&  fresher  ti)en  .ijlilap  toirlj  ffotoerj*  ncto, 
iff  or  ujitlj  tlje  rose  cototir  jftront  Ijer  Ijevu, 
31  not  toljictj  tons  tfje  fairer  of  tlje  two. 

In  this  very  phrase  rl  Polyphemus  courts  Galatea. 

Candidior  folio  nivei  Galatea  ligustri, 
Floridior  prato,  longa  procerior  alno, 
Splendidior  vitro,  tenero  lascivior  haedo,  &c. 
Mollior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lacte  coacto. 

Whiter  Galet  than  the  white  withie-wind, 
Fresher  than  a  field,  higher  than  a  tree, 
Brighter  than  glass,  more  wanton  than  a  kid, 
Softer  than  swans  down,  or  ought  that  may  be. 

•  Catullus.  kPctronii  Catalcft.  f  Chaucer  io  the  knightrs  tal* 

*Ovid.  Met.  13. 
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So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian, 
which  John  Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modern  poet^  hath 
translated  into  verse.  When  Doris  and  those  other  sea  nymphs, 
upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  mishapen.  lover  Polyphemus,  she 
replyes,  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice: 

Et  plane  invidia  hue  mera  vos  stimulare  vrderur, 
Quod  non  vos  itidem  ut  me  Polyphemus  amet $ 

Say  what  thev  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloissa 
writ  to  her  sweet-heart  Peter  Abelhardus,  Si  me  Augustus 
orbis  imperator  uxorem  expeterel,  mallem  tua  esse  merelrix 
quam  orbis  imp er air ix ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal  or  quean, 
than  the  worlds  empress  or  queen. 

 non  si  me  Jupiter  ipse  forte  velit,  

she  would  not  change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thv  thinking:  she  is  a  most  loihsome  creature  :  and  as 
when  a  countrey  fellow  discommended  once,  that  exquisite 
picture  of  Helena,  made  by  Zeuxis,  a  for  he  saw  no  such 
beauty  in  it ;  Nicomachus,  a  love-sick  spectator,  replyed, 
Sume  tibi  meos  oculos  et  Deam  existimabis ;  take  mine  evs, 
and  thou  wilt  think  she  is  a  Goddess  ;  dote  on  her  forthwith  ; 
count  all  her  vices,  vermes;  her  imperfections,  infirmities, 
absolute  and  perfect :  If  she  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovelv;  if 
hook-nosed,  kingly;  if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty;  if  tall, 
proper  and  man-like,  our  brave  Brittish  Bonduca;  if  crooked, 
wise;  if  monstrous,  comely;  her  defects  are  no  defects  at 
all ;  she  hath  no  deformities.  Immo  nee  ipsum  amicce  stercus 
fceiet ;  Though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome  as  Sostratus'  bitch,  or 
Parmeno's  sow :  thou  hadst  as  lieve  have  a  snake  in  thy  bosomc, 
a  toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest  her  witch,  divel,  hag,  with  all 
the  filthy  names  thou  canst  invent;  he  admires  her  on  the 
other  side;  she  is  his  i-doll,  lady,  mistriss,  b  Vcnerilla,  queen, 
the  quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel,  a  star,  a  goddess. 

c  Thou  art  my  Vesta,  thou  my  Goddess  art, 
Thy  hallowed  Temple  only  is  my  heart. 

The  fragraucy  of  a  thousand  curtesans  is  in  her  face:  Nec 
pulchrcz  effigies  hcec  Cypridis  aid  Stratoniccs  ;  'Tis  not  Venus 
picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish  Infanta's,  as  vou  suppose,  (g-ood 
Sir)  no  princess,  or  kings  daughter ;  no,  no,  but  his  dn  ine 
mistriss  forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinea,   his  dear  Ahtiphila, 

•  Plutarch.  Sibi  dixit  tarn  pulchram  non  videri,  &c.  •>  Qnanto  qi:am  Lucifer 
aurea  Phoebe,  tanto  virginibus  conspcdlior  omnibus  Herre.  Ovid.  «  tilu  h 

Drayton,  Son.  30. 
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to  whose  service  he  is  wholly  consecrate,  whom  he  alone 
adores. 

'  Cui  comparatus  indecens  erit  pavo, 
Inamabilis  seiurus,  et  frequens  phoenix. 

To  whom  conferr'd,  a  peacocks  undecent, 
A  squirrels  harsh,  a  phoenix  too  frequent. 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegances,  pleasures,  attend  her.  He 
prefcrrs,  her  before  a  myriade  of  court  ladies. 

bHe  that  commends  Phillis  or  Neraea, 
Or  Amarillis,  or  Galatea, 
Tityrus  or  Melibaea,  by  your  leave, 
Let  him  be  mute,  his  love  the  praises  have. 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So 
c  Quintus  Catullus  admired  his  squint  ey'd  friend  Roscius. 

Pace  mihi  liceat  (Coelestes)  dicere  vestra, 
Mortalis  visus  pulchrior  esse  Deo. 

By  your  leave  gentle  Gods,  this  I'll  say  true, 
There's  none  of  you  that  have  so  faire  an  hue. 

All  thebumbast  epithetes,  patheticall  adjuncts,  incomparably 
faire,  curiously  neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delicious,  &c.  pretty 
diminutives,  corcuhim,  suaviolum,  &c.  pleasant  names  may 
be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon,  pigsncy,  kid, 
hony,  love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 

d  Meum  mel,  mea  suavitas,  meum  cor, 
Meum  suaviolum,  mei  lepores. 

My  life,  my  light,  my  jewel!,  my  glory.  c  Margareta  speciosa, 
cuius  respectu  omnia  mnndi  prellosa  sordent ;  my  sweet 
Margaret,  my  sole  delight  and  darling.  And  as  f  Rhodomant 
courted  Isabella ; 

By  all  kinde  words,  and  gestures  that  he  might, 
He  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  belov'd, 
His  joy  full  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight. 
His  mistriss,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names, 
As  loving  knights  apply  to  lovely  dames. 

Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  mea- 
sure 3  her  hand, 

O  quales  digitos,  quas  habet  ilia  mahus! 

•  Martial.  1.  5.  Epig.  38.  b  Ariosto.  c  Tullie  lib.  1.  etc  nat.  Deor, 

Pnlchrior  Deo,  it  ta'men  erst  oculis  pervcrsissimis.  d  Marullus  ad  Ncarraiu 

cpig.  l.  lib.  c  Barthius.  f  Ariosto,  lib.  29.  hist.  8. 
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pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet  carriage,  sweet  voyce, 
tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely'  looks,  her 
every  thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pre  v. 
Her  very  name  (let  it  be  what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty  pleasing 
name-  I  beleeve  now  there  is  some  secret  power  and  vert  lie 
in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit,  gesture;  he  admires, 
whether  she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tyres  soever  she 
goeth,  how  excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never 
the  like  seen  or  heard. 

'  Mille  habe.t  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habet. 

Let  her  wear  what  she  will,  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she 
will; 

b  Quicquid  enim  dicit,  seu  facit,  orape  decet. 
lie  applauds  and  admires  every  thing  she  wears,  saith  or  doth; 

cUlam  quicquid  agit,  qnoqno  vestigia  vertir, 
Composuit  furtlm  subsequiturque  decor ; 

Seu  solvit  crines>  fusi's  decet  esse  capillis, 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenda  comis. 

What  ere  she  doth,  or  whither  ere  she  go, 
A  sweet  and  pleasing  grace  attends,  forsooth; 

Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  comb  it  up, 
She's  to  be  honoured  in  what  she  doth. 

cl  Fes  tern  induilur,  formosa  est ;  earuihir.,  tot  a  forma  est  • 
let  her  be  dressed  or  undressed,  all  is  one ;  she  is  excellent  still  ■ 
beautiful,  faire,  and  lovely  to  behold.  Women  do  as  much  by 
men;  nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and  that  bv  many  para- 
sanges.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Lycias  (saith  Mnsariuni  in 
c  Aristaenetus)  come  quickly,  sweet- heart ;  all  other  men  are 
sa  tyres,  mere  clowns,  block-heads  to  thee,  no  bod//  to  thee: 
Thy  looks,  words,  gestures,  actions,  &c.  are  incomparably 
beyond  all  others.  Venus  was  never  so  much  besotted  on  her 
Adonis;  Phaedra  so  delighted  in  Hippolytus;  Ariadne  in  The- 
seus; Thisbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  'is  enamoured  on  her 
Mopsus. 

Be  thou  the  marygold,  and  I  will  be  the  sun ; 
Be  thou  the  fryer,  and  I  will  be  the  nun. 

I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me.  what  greater 
dotage,  or  blindness  can  there  be  than  this  in  both  sexes  ?  and 
yet  their  slavery  is  more  eminent,  a  greater  sign  of  their  folly 
than  the  rest. 

•Tibullus.  1  Marul.  lib.  2.        <  Tibullus  1.  4.  dc  Sulpitia.         i  Arista 

netus,  Epi't.  1.  • Epist.  24.  Vcni  cito  chWrmc  tycia^  cko  Veui ur*  tc 

baiyn  oroiics  vidcntur  non  homines,  nullo  loco  solus  es,  &c. 
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They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants- 
Amator  amicce  mancipium,  asaCasiilio  terms  him;  his  mis- 
tnss  servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner,  bond-man,  what  not? 
He  composeih  himself  wholly  to  her  affections,  to  please  her - 
and  as  JEmilia  said,  makes  'himself. her  lackey.  All  his  cares' 
actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  will  and  com- 
mandment ;  her  most  devote,  obsequious,  affectionate  servant 
and  vassall.  For  love  (as  u  Cyrus  in  Xenophon  well  observed) 
is  a  mere  tyranny;  ivorse  than  any  disease-,  and  they  that 
are  troubled  with  it,  desire  to  be -free  and  cannot,  but  are 
harder  bound  than  if  they  were  in  iron  chains.    What  greater 
captivity  or  slavery  can  there  be  (as  cTullie  expostulates)  than 
to  be  in  love?   Is  he  a  free  man  over  whom  a  woman  domi- 
neers,   to  whom  she  prescribes  lawes,    commands,  forbids 
what  she  will  her  self?  Thai  dares  denye  nothing  she  demands; 
she  asks,  he  gives ;  she  calls,  he  comes ;  she  threatens,  he 
fears;  Nequissimum  hunc  servum  puto;  I  account  this  man 
a  very  drudge.    And  as  he  follows  it,  d  Is  this  no  small  ser- 
vitude for  an  enamourite  to  be  every  hour  combing  his  head, 
stifning  his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  face  with 
sweet  waters,  painting,  curling,  and  not  to  come  abroad  but 
sprucely  crowned,  decked  and  apparelled  P  Yet  these  are  but 
toyes  in  respect  to  go  to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c.  he 
must  attend  upon  her  where  ever  she  goes;  run  along  the  streets 
by  her  doors  and  windowes  to  see  her;  take  all  opportunities, 
sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took  ;  and  come  everv  day  to  her 
house  (as  he  will  surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamoured)  and  offer 
her  service,  and  follow  her  up  and  down  from  room  to  room, 
as  Lueretia's  suters  did ;  he  cannot  contain  himself,  but  he 
will  do  it ;  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still 
talking  with  her.  e  If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance  (as 
the  said  Aretine's  Lucretia  brags)  I  had  one  of  my  suters,  nay, 
two  or  three  at  once,  ready  to-  stoop  and  take  it  up,  and  kiss 
it;  and  with  a  low  congy,  deliver  it  unto  me :  if  1  would  walk, 
another  was  ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.  A  third  to  pro-, 

•Lib.  3.  deaulico;  Altrrius  affecliui  se  totum  componit,  totus  placere  studet,  et 
ipsius  animam  amata:  pedis^equarh  facit.  b  Cyropa=d.  1,  5.  Amor  scrvitus,  Vt  qui 
amant  optant  eo  liberaK  non  sccus  ac  alio  quovis  rnorbo,  neque  liberari  tamen  pos- 
sunt,  sed  validiore  necessitate  ligati  suntquam  si  in  ferrea  vincula  conjecYi  forent. 
e  In  paradoxis;  An  ille  mihi  liber  videtur  cui  mulicr  imperat?  cui  leges  imponit, 
pricscribit,  jubet,  vetat  quod  videtur.  Qui  nihil  imperanti  negat,  nihil  audet, 
&c.  poscit?  dandum  ;  vocat  ?  veniendum  ;  minntur?  extimiscendum.  d  I-llane 
parva  est  servitus  amatorum  singulis  fere  horis  pectine  capilium,  calamistroquc 
narbam  componerej  faciem  aquis  redolentibus  diJi:ere,  &c.  Si  quando  in 

pavimcntum  incatitius  quid  mihi  exeidissct,  elevare  idem  quam  promptissitnc,  ncc 
nisi  osculo  compacto  mihi  commendarc,  &c. 
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vide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  or  whatsoever  I  would  eat 
or  drink.  All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence; 
and  when  he  comes  home,  as  Troilus  on  his  Cressid,  'tis  all 
his  meditation  to  recount  with  himself  his  actions,  words,  ges- 
tures; what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly  she  used  him 
in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and  that 
infinitely  pleased  him;  then  he  breaks  out,  O  sweet  Areusa  !  O 
my  dearest  Antiphila!  O  most  divine  looks !  O  lovely  graces  ! 
and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an  epigram,  or  a  sonnet  to 
five  or  seaven  tunes,  in  her  commendation  ;  or  else  he  rumi- 
nates how  she  rejected  his  service,  denyed  him  a  kiss,  disgraced 
him,  &c.  and  tliat  as  effectually  torments  him.  And  these  are 
his  exercises  betwixt  comb  and  glass,  madrigals,  elegies,  &c. 
these  his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again.  But  all  this  is  easie 
and  gentle,  and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage;  no 
hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  his  sport, 
or  souldier  to  sack  a  city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistriss  favour. 

Ipsa  comes  veniam,  neque  me  salebrosa  movebunt 
Saxa,  nec  obliquo  dente  timendus  aper. 

As  Phaedra  to  Hippolytus.  No  danger  shall  affright.  For  if 
that  be  true  the  poets  faign,  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus; 
as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures,  elegancies  from  his  mother,  so 
hath  he  hardness,  valour  and  boldness  from  his  father.  And 
'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath;  Amore  nihil  mollius,  nihil  violen- 
this,  nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once 
therefore  enamoured,  he  will  go,  run,  ride  manv  a  mile  to  meet 
her,  day  and  night,  in  a  very  dark  night,  endure  scorching 
heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempests,  till  his  teeth 
chatter  in  his  head;  those  northern  windes  and  showrs  cannot 
cool,  or  quench,  his  flames  of  love.  Intempestd  node  non 
deterretur,  he  will,  take  my  word,  he  will  sustain  hunger, 
thirst,  Penetrabit  omnia,  perrumpet  omnia,  love  will  Jinde 
out  a  way,  through  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her;  Expeditis- 
simi  monies  videntur  amnes  tranahiles,  he  will  swim  through 
an  ocean,  ride  post  over  the  Alpes,  Apenine  or  Pyrenean  hills, 

•Ignem  marisque  fluctus,  atque  turbines 
Venti  paratus  est  transire,  

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or 
dark,  all  is  one : 

Roscida  per  tenebras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit; 
for  her  sweet  sake  he  will  undertake  Hercules  twelve  labours; 


■  Plutarcbus  amat.  dial. 
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endure,  hazard,  &c.  he  feels  it  not.  n  What  shall  1  say  (saith 
Haedus)  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo,  single  combats 
they  undertake,  how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  in 
at  tvmdowet,  gutters,  climb  over  walls  to  come  to  their 
sweet-hearts,  (anointing  the  doors  and  hinges  with  oyl,  be- 
cause they  should  not  creak,  tread  soft,  swim,  wade,' watch, 
&c.)  and  if  they  be  surprised,  leap  out  at  w'tndowes,  cast 
themselves  headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs  or 
arms,  and  sometimes  losing  life  it  self,  as  Calisto  did  for  his 
lovely  Melibsea.  Hear  sonic  of  their  own  confessions,  pro- 
testations, complaints,  proffers,  expostulations,  wishes,  bruit- 
ish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kiridc.  Hercules  served  Om- 
phalc,  put  on  an  apron,  took  a  distaff  and  spun;  Thraso  the 
souldier  was  so  submiss  to  Thais  that  he  was  resolved  to  do 
whatsoever  she  enjoyned.  b  Ego  me  Thaidi  dedam,  etfaciam 
quod  jubet,  lam  at  her  service.  Phildstfattis  in  an  epistle 
to  his  mistriss ;  c  I  am  ready  to  dye,  sweet-heart,  if  it  be  thy 
will;  allay  his  thirst  whom  thy  star  hath  scorched  and  un- 
done ;  the  fountaines  and  rivers  denye  no  man  drink  that  comes; 
the  fountain  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drink,  nor  the  apple 
thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor  the faire  meadow,  walk  not  in  me,  but 
thou  alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee;  con- 
temned and  despised,  I  dye  for  grief  e.  Polienus,  when  his 
mistriss  Circe  did  but  frown  upon  him,  in  Petronius,  drew  his 
sword,  and  bad  her  dkill,  stab,  or  whip  him  to  death;  he 
would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist.  Another  will  take 
a  journey  to  Japan,  Longre  navigationis  molestias  non  curans: 
A  third  (if  she  say  it)  will  not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelve- 
moneths  space ;  her  command  shall  be  most  inviolably  kept : 
A  fourth  will  take  Hercules  club  from  him,  and  with  that  cen- 
turion in  the  Spanish  e  Ccelestina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his 
mistriss  Areusa,  for  a  word  of  her  mouth,  lie  will  cut  buck- 
lers in  two,  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men  like  flyes ;  Edge 
quo  mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  cupisP  f  Galealus  of  Mantua  did 
a  little  more:  for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  faire 
maid  in  the  city,  she,  to  try  him  (belike)  what  he  would  do  for 
her  sake,  bad  him,  in  jest,  leap  into  the  river  Po,  if  he  loved  her  j 

a  ^ib. '  1.  dc  contcm.  amor.  Quid  referam  corum  pericula  et  clades,  qui  in 
amicarum  aedes  per  fenestras  ingressi,  stillicidiaque  egressi,  iudeque  deturbati,  sal 
ai'.t  praecipites,  merrfbra  frangunt,  collidunt,  aut  aoimam  amittunt  k  Ter. 

Eunuch.  Aft.  5.  Seen.  8.  c  Paratns  sum  ad  obeundain  mortem,  si  tu  jubeas ; 

hanc  sitim  acUuantis  seda,  qucm  tuutn  sydus  pcrdidit,  aqua?,  et  fontcs  non  negant, 
d  Si  occidere  plrcet,   ferrum  mcum  vides,   si  verbetibus  contenta  es, 
curro  nudus  ad  poenam.  0  Aft  Iff.  18.  Impera  mihi ;  occidam  decern  viros, 

Sec.  r  Gasper  Ens.  Puellam  miserc  deperiens  per  jocum,  ab  ea  in  Padum  de- 

si  lire  jussus,  statim  e  ponte  se  praccipitavit.  Alius,  Ficino,  insano  amore  ardens^  ab 
arnica  jttssus  se  .u.pendcre ;  illico  fecit. 
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he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  off  the  bridge,  and  was  drowned. 
Another  at  Ficinum,  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistriss  by 
chance  (thinking  no  harm  I  dare  swear)  bade  him  go  hang;  the 
next  night,   at  her  doors  hanged  himself.    a  Many  (saith 
Xenophon)  is  a  very  acceptable  and  welcome  guest,  yet  I  had 
rather  give  it  my  dear  Clinia,  than  take  it  of  others ;  1  had  ra- 
ther serve  him,  than  command  others;  I  had  rather  be  his 
drudge,  than  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his  sake, 
than  live  in  security.    For  I  had  rather  see  Clinia  than  all 
the  loorld  besides ;  and  had  rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other 
things,  than  him  alone  ;  I  am  angry  with  the  night  and  sleep, 
that  I  may  not  see  him  ;  and  thank  the  light  and  sun,  because 
they  shew  me  my  Clinia.  I  wild  run  into  the  fi 're  for  his  sake  ; 
and  if  you  did  but  see  him,  I  know  that  you  likewise  would  run 
with  me.    So  Philostratus  to  his  mistriss,  b  Command  me 
what  you  will,  I  will  do  it ;  hid  me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in  an 
instant ;  take  so  many  stripes,  I  am  ready  ;  run  through  the 
fire,  and  lay  down  my  life  and  soule  at  thy  feet)  'tis  done.  So 
did  iEolus  to  Juno  : 

 Tuus,  6  regina,  quod  optas 

Explorare  labor,  mihi  jussa  capescere  fas  est. 

O  queen,  it  is  thy  pains  to  enjoyn  me  still, 
And  I  am  bound  to  execute  thy  will. 

And  Phaedra  to  Hippolytus  : 

Me  vel  sororem,  Hippolite,  aut  famulam  voca, 
Famulamque  potius,  omne  servitium  feram. 

O  call  me  sister,  call  me  servant,  chuse, 
Or  rather  servant,  I  am  thine  to  use. 

* 

<Non  me  per  altas  ire  si  jubeas  nives, 
Pigeat  gelatis  ingredi  Pindi  jugis, 
Non  si  per  ignes  ire,  aut  infesta  agmina 
Cuncter,  paratus  densibus  pectus  dare. 
Te  tunc  jubere,  mc  decet  jussa  exequi. 

*  Intelligo  pecuniam  rem  esse  jucunclissimam,  meam  ramen  libentius  darera 
Clinia;,  quam  ab  aliis  acciperem;  libentius  huic  servirem,  quam  aliis  imperarem,  &c. 
Noclem  et  somnum  accuso,  quod  ilium  non  videam ;  luci  autem  tt  Soli"  gratiam 
habeo,  quod  mihi  Cliniam  cstendant.  Ego  etiam  cum  Clinia  in  ignem  currerem  ;  et 
scio  vos  quoque  mecum  ingressuros,  si  viderctis.  b  Impera  quidvis  ;  navigare 

jube,  navcm  conscendo ;  plagas  accipere,  pleftor;  animam  profundere,  in  ignem 
currere,  non  recuso  ;  lubens  facio.  c  Seneca  in  Hipp.  act.  2.  *  Hujus 

ero  vivus,  rrortuus  hujus  cro.     Propcrt.  lib.  2.  Vivam  si  vivat;  si  cadat  ilia, 
cadam.  Id. 
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It  shall  not  grieve  me  to  the  snowy  hills, 
Or  frozen  Pindus  tops  forthwith  to  climb, 
Or  run  through  fire,  or  through  an  army, 
Say  but  the  word,  for  I  am  alwayes  thine. 

Callicratides,  inaLucian,  breaksout  into  this  passionate  speech  ; 

0  god  of  heaven,  grant  me  this  life  for  ever,  to  sit  over 
-  against  my  mistriss,  and  to  hear  her  sweet  voyce;  to  go  in  and 

out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business  common  with  her; 

1  would  labour  when  she  labours,  sayle  when  she  sayles ;  he 
that  hates  her  should  hate  me;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  her,  he 
should  kill  me  ;  if  she  should  dye,  I  would  not  live,  and  one 
grave  should  hold  us  both. 

b  Finiet  ilia  meos  moriens  morientis  amores. 

Abrocomus,  in  c  Aristoenetus,  makes  the  like  petition  for  hrs 
Delphia; 

<  d  Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  lubeas. 

5Tis  the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Chariclea, 
So  that  I  may  but  enjoy  thy  love,  let  me  dye  presently : 
Leander  to  his  Hero  when  he  besought  the  sea  waves  to  let 
him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 

c  Parcite  dum  propero,  mergite  dum  redeo. 

'Tis  the  common  humour  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to 
wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case;  Quippe  quels 
nec  f era,  nec  ignis,  neque  prcecipitium,  nec  f return,  nec  ensis, 
necque  laqueus  gravia  videntu?",  'Tis  their  desire  (saith  Tyrius) 
to  dye. 

Haud  timet  mortem,  cupit  ire  in  ipsos 
 ob  vus  cases. 

Though  a  thousand  dragons  or  divels  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus 
himself,  Scyron  and  Procrustes  lay  in  wait,  and  the  way  as 
dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  hell,  through  fiery  flames  and  over 
burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for  all  this.  And  as  f  Peter 
Abelhardus  lost  his  testicles  for  his  Heloissa,  he  will  (T  say) 
not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  it  self.  For  how  many  gallants 
offered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  nights  lodging  with  Cleopa- 
tra in  those  dayes  !  and  in  the  hour  and  moment  of  death,  'tis 

•  Dial.  Amorum.  Mihi,  6  Dii  coclcstes,  ultra  s!t  vita  hxc  perpetua,  ex  adverso  arnica; 
cedere,  et  suave  loqucntcm  audire,  &e.  si  moriatur,  vivere  non  sustinebo,  ct  idem  erit 
sc  pulchrum  utrisque.  b  Buchanan.  c  Kpist.  21.     Sit  hoc  voium  a 

diis  amare  Delphidem,  ab  ea  amari,  adloqni  pnlchiam  et  loquentcm  audire, 
*Hor.  «Mart.  f  Lege  Calainitates  Pet.  A-belhardi  Epist.  prima. 
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their  sole  comfort  to  remember  their  dear  mistriss,  as  a  Zer- 

bino  slain  in  France,  and  Brandimart  in  Barbary ;  as  Arcite 

did  his  Emely. 

 b  toljen  Ije  fcft  beatlj; 

©nsfceb  fcotjj  Ijip  t)}$,  ano  r'aoeb  in  Iji-f  Drcatlj. 
•jSut  on  8#f  SB^tctji  Ije  j)i£ 

S?i£  lajtft  tocrb  tuatf,  mercp  «CmcIn, 
tyisi Spirit  cJjang'b,  anti  outvoent  rijece, 
Itefjitijcr.  31  cannot  tefl,  nc  uj&ac 

c  When  captain  Gobrias,  by  an  unlucky  accident,  had  received 
his  deaths  wound,  heu  me  mise^um  exclamat,  miserable  man 
that  I  am,  (instead  of  other  devotions)  he  cryes  out,  shall  I  dye 
before  I  see  Rodanthe  my  sweetheart  ?  Sic  amor  mortem  (saith 
mine  Author)  aut  quicquid  kumanitus  accidit,  aspernatur,  so 
love  triumphs,  contemns,  insults,  over  death  itself.  Thirteen 
proper  yong  men  lost  their  lives  for  that  faire  Hippodamias 
sake,  the  daughter  of  Onomaus,  king  of  Elis  :  when  that  hard 
condition  was  proposed  of  death  or  victory,  they  made  no  ac- 
count of  it ;  but  courageously  for  love  dyed,  till  Pelops  at  last 
won  her  by  a  slight,  d  As  many  gallants  desperately  adven- 
tured their  dearest  blood,  for  Atalanta  the  daughter  of  Schenius, 
in  hope  of  marriage,  all  vanquished  and  overcome,  till  Hippo- 
menes,  by  a  few  golden  apples,  happily  obtained  his  sute.  Per- 
seus of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster,  for  Andromeda's  sake  ; 
and  our  Sl.  George  freed  the  kings  daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden 
legend  is  mine  author)  that  .was  exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a  ter- 
rible combat.  Our  knights  errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of 
these  dayes,  I  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for  ladies  favours,  as 
the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Sir  Eevis  of  South- 
ampton, or  that  renowned  peere 

« Orlando,  who  long  time  had  loved  dear 
Angelica  the  faire,  and  for  her  sake 
About  the  world  in  nations  far  and  near, 
Did  high  attempts  perform  and  undertake; 

he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will 
not  do  as  much,  but  they  will,  sure  they  will  •  for  it  is  an  or- 
dinary thing,  for  these  enamoratos  of  our  times,  to  say  and  do 
more  ;  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood ;  f  or,  as  that  Thes- 
salian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rivalem 

•Ariosto.  b  Chaucer  in  the  Knights  tale.  «  Theodorus  prodromus  ; 

Amorum  hr>.  6.  Interpret.  Gaulmino.  d  Ovid.  10.  Met  Hydnus  c  1S5 

*  Ariost.  lib.  I.  cant.  1.  staff.  5.  f  Plut.  dial.amor. 
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ad  hoc  cemulandum  ;  to  make  his  corrivall  do  as  much.  Tis 
frequent  with  them,  to  challenge  the  field,  for  their  lady  and 
mistriss  sake,  to  run  a  tilt  ; 

"  That  either  bears  (so  furiously  they  meet) 
The  other  down  under  the  horses  feet, 

and  then  up,  and  to  it  again  : 

And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour, 
That  neither  plate  nor  maile  sustain'd  the  stour, 
But  riveld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder, 
And  fire  did  flash,  like  lightning  after  thunder; 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  b  till  their  head  peece, 
bucklers,  be  all  broken,  and  swords  hackt  like  so  many  saws  ; 
for  they  must  not  see  her  abused  in  any  sort ;  'tis  blasphemy 
to  speak  against  her;  a  dishonour,  without  all  good  respect,  to 
name  her.  'Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink 
c healths  upon  theii  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the 
bottom  (no  matter  of  what  mixture)  off  it  comes.  If  she.  bid 
them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jerusalem  ;  to  the  great  Cham's 
court  ;  d  to  the  East  Indies,  to  fetch  her  a  bird  in  her  hat :  and, 
with  Drake  and  Candish,  sayl  round  about  the  world  for  her 
sweet  sake',  adversis  venlis  ;  serve  twice  seaven  yeares,  as  Jacob 
did  for  Rachel ;  do  as  much  as  eGesmunda,  the  daughter  of 
Tancredus  prince  of  Salerna,  did  for  Guisardus  her  true  love, 
eat  his  heart  when  he  dyed  ;  or,  as  Artemisia  drank  her  hus- 
bands bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him  in  herself; 
and  endure  more  torments  than  Theseus  or  Paris.  Et  his  coli- 
tur  Venus  magis  quam  ihure,  et  victimis,  with  such  sacrifices 
as  these  (as  fAristsenetus  holds)  Venus  is  well  pleased.  Gene- 
rallv,  they  undertake  any  pain,  any  labour,  any  toyl,  for  their 
mistriss  sake  ;  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not  to  her  alone, 
but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers ;  they  hug  and  embrace 
them  for  her  sake;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every  thing  she 
wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relique.  If  any  man  come  from 
her,  thev  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  his  com- 
pany, do  him  all  offices,  still  remembring,  still  talking  of  her: 

8  Nam  si  abest  quod  ames,  presto  simulachra  tamen  sunt 
Jllius,  et  nomen  dulce  obversatur  ad  aures. 

»  Faery  Queen  cant.  1.  lib.  4.  &  cant.  3.  lib.  4.  b  Dum  cassis  pertusa,  ensis 

instar  Serrae  excises,  scutum,  &c    Barthius  Ccelestina.  «  Lcsbia  sex  cyathis, 

septem  Justina  bibatur.  *  As  Xanthus  for  the  love  of  Eurippe  ;  Omnem  Euro- 

pam  peragravit.  Paithenius  Erot.  cap.  8.  e  Bcroaldus  c  Boccacio.        f  Epist. 

17. 1.  SJ.  «  Lucretius. 
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The  verv  carryer,  that  comes  from  him  to  her,  is  a  most  wel- 
come guest :  and  if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty 
times 'over  :  and  as  aLucretia  did  by  Euryalus,  kiss  the  letter 
<i  thousand  times  together,  and  then  read  it :  And  ''Chelidonia 
by  Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses  put  the  letter  in  her 
bosome  j 

And  kiss  again,  and  often  look  thereon, 
And  stay  the  messenger  that  would  be  gone : 

And  ask  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again  ;  as  how 
he  looked,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  said  ?  In  a  word, 

'  Vult  plaeere  sese  amicae,  vult  mihi,  vnlt  pedissequae, 
Vult  famulis,  vult  etiam  ancillis,  et  catulo  meo. 

He  strives  to  please  his  mistriss,  and  her  maid, 
Her  servants,  and  her  dog,  and 's  well  apaid. 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,  a  feather  of  her 
fan,  a  shooe-tye,  a  lace,  a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

dPignusque  direptum  lacertis; 
Aut  digito  male  pei-tinaci, 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next 
his  heart.  Her  picture  he  adores  twice  a  day,  and,  for  two 
hours  together  will  not  look  off  it:  As  Laodamia  did  by  Pro- 
tesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war;  e  Sit  at  home  with  his  pictur 
before  her  :  a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  precious 
than  any  saints  relique  ;  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket,  (0  blessed 
relique)  and  every  day  will  kiss  it :  if  in  her  presence,  his  eye 
is  never  off  her  ;  and  drink  he  will  where  she  drank,  if  it  be 
possible,  in  that  very  place,  &c.  If  absent,  he  will  walk  in  the 
walk  j  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit  j  in  that 
bowr,  in  that  very  seat  j 

 et  foribus  miser  oscula  figit 

many  yeares  after  sometimes;  though  she  be  far  distant,  and 
dwell  many  miles  off,  he  loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still,  to 
have  his  chamber- window  look  that  way  :  to  walk  by  that 
river  side  (which  though  far  away)  runs  'by  the  house  where 
she  dwells  ;  he  loves  the  winde  blows  to  that  coast. 

f  O  quoties  dixi  Zephyris  properantibus  illuc, 
Faelices  pulchram  visuri  Amaryllida  venti. 

•  ^.ncas Sylvius,  Lucretia  quum  accepit,  Euryali  literas  hilaris  statim  milliesque 
pap. rum  basiavit.  *>Mediis  inscruit  papillis  littcram  ejus,  milk  prius  panfrens 
suavia.  Arist,  2.  epist.  13.  «  Plautus  Asinar.  *  Hor.  «  Ilia  domi 

scdais,  imagincrn  ejus  fixis  oculis  assidue  conspicata.         f  Buchanan  Sylva 
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O  happy  western  windes  that  blow  that  way, 
For  you  shall  see  my  loves  faire  face  to  day  j 

he  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  winde  ; 

'  Vos  aurae  Alpinae,  placidis  de  montibus  aurae, 
Hascilli  portate.  

b  he  desires  to  conferr  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his 
heart  is  still  with  her;  ctotalkof  her,  admiring  and  com- 
mending her,  lamenting,  moning,  wishing  himself  any  thing 
for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her..  O  that  he  migKt 
but  enjoy  her  presence  !  So  did  Philostratus  lo  his  mistriss  ; 

0  happy  ground  on  which  she  treads,  and  happy  were  I  if 
she  would  tread  upon  me.  I  think  her  countenance  would  make 
the  rivers  stand ;  and  when  she  comes  abroad,  birds  will  sing 
and  come  about  her. 

Ridebunt  valles,  ridebunt  obvia  Tempe, 
In  fiorem  viridis  protinus  ibit  humus. 

The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  vallies  burn, 
And  all  the  grass  will  into  flowers  turn. 

Omnis  Ambrosiam  spirabit  aura. 

c  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fairer  than  any  flower, 
for  that  lasts  but  for  a  day  ;  the  river  is  pleasing,  but  it  va- 
nisheth  on  a  suddain,  but  thy  flower  doth  not  fade,  thy  stream 
is  greater  than  the  sea.  If  I  look  upon  the  Heaven,  me  thinks 
I  see  the  sun  fain  down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in 
his  place,  whom  I  desire.  If  J  look  upon  the  night,  me  thinks 
I  see  two  more  glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thy  self.  A  lit- 
tle after  he  thus  courts  his  mistriss;  f  If  thou  goest  forth  of 
the  city,  the  protecting  Gods  that  keep  the  town,  will  run  after 
to  gaze  upon  thee:  If  thou  say le  upon  the  seas,  as  so  many 
small  boats,  they  will  follow  thee  :  ichat  river  would  not  run 
into  the  sea.  Another,  he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath 
cor  scissum,  an  heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and  melted 
within  him,  or  quite  gone  from  him,  to  his  mistriss  bosome, 
belike;  he  is  in  an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched 
with  loves  heat;  He  wisheth  himself  a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on ; 
a  posie  for  her  to  smell  to;  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be 

*  Fracastorius  Naugerio.  b  Happy  servants  that  serve  her,  happy  men  that 

arc  in  her  company.  c  Non  ipsos  solum  sed  ipsorum  memoriatn  amant.  Lu- 

cian.  d  Epist.  O  ter  foclix  solum  !  beatusego,  si  me  calcaveris  ;  vultns  tuus 

amncs  sistcre  potest,  &c.  *  Idem  epist.  Ia  prato  cum  sit  flores  superafv  illi 

pukhri  sed  unius  tantum  diei  ;  fluvius  gratus,  sed  evancscit ;  at  tuus  fluvius  mari 
major.  Si  caelum  aspicio,  Solem  existimo  cecidisse,  et  in  terra  ambulare,  &c. 
f  SI  civitatc  egiederis,  sequentur  te  dii  custodes,  spectaculo  commoti;  si  naviges, 
•equcntur;  quis  fluvius  salum  tuum  non  rigarct? 
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haneed,  if  he  might  he  strangled  in  her  garters  :  .he  would 
wiSv  dye  to  morrow,  so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her 
own  hands.  a  Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  ring  :  Catullus 
a  sparrow  j 

O  si  tecum  ludere  sicut  ipsa  possem,  , 
Et  tristes  animi  lev  are  curas. 

Anacreon  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  any  thing : 

b  Sed  speculum  ego  ipse  fiam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  cernasj 
Et  vestisipse  fiam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
Mutari  etopto  in  undam, 
Lavem  tuos  ut  artus  j 
Nardus  puella  fiam, 
Ut  ego  teipsum  inungam; 
Sim  fascia  in  papillis, 
Tuo  et  monile  collo. 
Fiaroque  calceus,  me 
Saltern  ut  pede  usque  calces. 

«  But  I  a  looking-glass  would  be, 
Still  to  be  lookt  upon  by  thee  j 
Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown, 
By  thee  to  be  worn  up  and  down  j 
Or,  a  pure  well  full  to  the  brims, 
That  I  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs: 
Or,  I'd  be  precious  balm  to  'noint, 
With  choycest  care  each  choycest  joint ; 
Or,  if  I  might,  I  would  be  fain 
About  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain. 
Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap, 
To  be  the  lawn  o'er  thy  faire  pap. 
Or  would  I  were  thy  shooe,  to  be 
Dayly  trod  upon  by  thee. 

O  thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoy  her  :  as  they  that  saw 
Heroin  Musaeus,  and  dSalmacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 


 'Fcelices  mammae,  &c.  foelix  nutrix.        ■  ■ 

Sed  longe  cunctis,  longeque  beatior  ille, 
Quern  fructu  sponsi  et  socii  dignabere  lecti. 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comoedy, 

fNae  illae  fortunatae  sunt  quae  cum  illo  cubantj 

•  El.  15.  2.  b  Carm.  30.  '  Englished  by  M.  B.  Holliday  in  Ins 

Technog.  Act.  1.  seen.  7.  a  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  4.  •  Xenophon  Cyrops-d. 

jib.  5.  f  Pfautus  dc  milite. 
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happy  arc  his  bed-fellowes  ;  and  as  she  said  of  Cyrus,  a  Beuta 
qua;  Hit  uxor  futura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall 
$e  his  wife;  nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoy  him  but 
a  night ; 

b  Una  nox  Jovis  sceptro  aequiparanda  j 

Such  a  nights  lodging  is  worth  Jupiter's  Scepter. 

c  Qualis  nox  erit  ilia,  Dii,  Deaeque, 
Quam  mollis  thorns  ? 

0  what  a  blisful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a 
bed  ?  She  will  adventure  all  her  estate  for  such  a  night  \  for  a 
Nectarean,  a  balsome  kiss  alone. 

Qui  te  videt  beatus  est, 
Beatior  qui  te  audiet, 
Qui  te  potitur  est  Deus. 

The  Sultan  of  Sana's  wife,  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen 
Vcrtomannus,  that  comely  traveller,  lamented  to  her  self  in 
this  manner;  d  0  God,  thou  hast  made  this  man  whiter  than 
the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  my  children  black  ; 

1  would  to  God  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a 
son;  she  fell  a  weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last, 
that  fas  Potiphar's  wife  did  by  Joseph)  she  luould  have  had 
him  gone  in  with  her  ;  she  sent  away  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Gal- 
xerana,  her  waiting  maids;  loaded  him  with  fane  promises 
and  gifts,  and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetorick  she  could , 

 extremum  hoc  misera  da  munus  amanti. 

But  when  he  gave  not  consent,  she  would  have  gone  with  him, 
and  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  servant,  or  his  lackey ;  Certa 
sequi  charum  corpus  ut  umbra  solet,  so  that  she  might  enjoy 
him  ;  threatning  moreover,  to  kill  her  self,  Sec.  Men  will 
do  as  much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives, 
fortunes ;  kings  will  leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  for 
Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

'But  kings  in  this  yet  priviledg'd  may  be, 
I'll  be  a  monke,  so  I  may  live  with  thee. 

The  very  sods  will  endure  any  shame  (atque  aliquis  de  diis 
-non  tristibus  inquit,  &c.)  be  a  spectacle,  as  Mars  and  Venus 
were  to  all  the  rest ;  so  did  Lucian's  Mercurie  wish,  and 

M.ncian.  b  E  Grarco  Ruf.  '  Pctronius.  'Lod.  Vcrtomannus  navig. 
lib.  2.  c.  5.  O  Dens,  hunc  creasti  Sole  candidiorcm  ;  e  diverso,  mo  et  conjugem 
tucum  ct  natos  meos  omncs  nigricantes.  Utinam  hie,  &c.  Ibit  Gazella,  Tcjeia, 
Galzcrar.3,  et  pruniissis  oneravit,  ct  donis,  &c.  e  Mi.  Drayton. 
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peradventure  so  dost  thou.  They  will  adventure  their  lives 
with  alacrity. 

 *  pro  qua  nou  metuam  mori  

nay  more,  pro  qua  non  metuam  bis  mori,  I  will  dye  twice,  nay 
twenty  times,  for  her.  If  she  dye,  there's  no  remedy  ;  they 
must  dye  with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A  lover  in  Calcag- 
ninus,  wrote  this  on  his  darlings  Tomb  ; 

Quincia  obiit,  sed  non  Quincia  sola  obiit ; 
Quincia  obiit,  sed  cum  Quincia  et  ipse  obii ; 
Risus  obit,  obit  gratia,  lusus  obit, 
Nec  mea  nunc  anima  in  pectore,  at  in  tumulo  est. 

Quincia  my  dear  is  dead,  but  not  alone, 
For  I  am  dead,  and  with  her  I  am  gone : 
Sweet  smiles,  mirth,  graces,  all  w  ith  her  do  rest, 
And  my  soule  tooj  for  'tis  not  in  my  breast. 

How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the 
same  ?  But  these  are  toyes  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their 
very  soules  for  their  mistriss  sake. 

Atque  aliquis  inter  juvenes  miratusest,  et  verbum  dixit, 
Non  ego  in  coelo  cuperem  Deus  esse, 
Nostram  uxorem  habens  domi  Hero. 

One  said,  to  heaven  would  I  not 

desire  at  all  to  go, 
If  that,  at  mine  own  house,  I  had 

such  a  fine  wife  as  Hero. 

Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis  sake, 

•  b  Ccelo  praefertur  Adonis. 

Old  Janivere,  in  Chaucer,  thought,  when  he  had  hisfaireMay, 
he  should  never  go  to  heaven,  he  should  live  so  merrily  here 
on  earth  j  had  I  such  a  mistriss,  he  protests, 

c  Coelum  Diis  ego  non  suum  inviderem, 
Sed  sortem  mihi  Dii  meam  inviderent. 

I  would  not  envy  their  prosperity; 
The  Gods  should  envy  my  felicity. 

Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweet-heart ;  he  will 
adventure  and  leave  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  to  see  her 
alone. 


•  Hor.  Ode  9,  lib.  3.  6  Ov.  Met.  10.  'Buchanan  Hendccasyl. 
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•  °»nia  que  patior  mala  si  pemare  v«I!t  fors 
Una  ahqua  nobis  pros]teJ.Mt,  Dil  ' 

CbE'     ftcia'"'  faciant  ™  <=ernere  coram 
Cor  m.hi  capt.vum  qu*  tenet  hocce,  Dcam  ' 

And       misct,jefe  w<™  "compenced. 
And  G0d  wou  d  gn.e  rae  wha( 

U!dJn,y  m,striS5  Prese"ce  only  seek  ' 
Wh,ch  doth  mine  heart  in  priso/cap^e  keep. 

torments/ wish"  temp,™8  ^  Van'"eS  °f  lorers'  ,heir 

-iiSJS;  ra^pjSssJW^  tr.°ub,e- 

sions,  which  are  usually  incidem  to  Trh  a",d  pa,s" 

some  goodjand  graceful  "qua!  , ie  in  lov rs ffi  ^  be 
causeth.    As  it  makes  le  men  fools  "o'm      '  i"  f^ZI 
foots  become  wise;  >tl  makes  base  fellowes  becomTJlnTous 
^■ards  courageous,  as  Cardan  notes  on,  of  Plmafch    co  ' 

wcked  proplmne persons,  to  become  religious  sloven^ nea  '■ 
churls,  meroful  ;  and  dumb  dogs,  eloaJnt :  you  rial ,  drones' 
quick  and  nimble;  Feras  mentes  doLl  cutidc  •  S  fiZ  ' 

rsal  ,,LnrforUGa&ca?PS'kP<>l^hemU^  -d  std 

a  salt  tear  lor  Galatea  s  sake.  No  passion  causeth  greater  alter- 
ations   or  more  vehem       Qf  A    or  discomeng  ^  i  ^r- 

^MUrt9^'  liiC™*>  thf  ^^uleofamanin 
Zn  J  °fPerfltmes  ™d  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner  of 
pleasing  tones  and  tunes ;  insomuch  thai  it  is  hard  to  say  (% 

It  adds  spirits,  and  makes  them  otherwise  soft  and  silly  gene 
rous  and  courageous,  *  Audacem  faciebat  amor.    Ar  adne's 

ove  made  Theseus  so  adventrous,  'and  Medea's  beauty  Ja on 
so  victorious  5  expectorat  amor  timorem.    -  Plato  is  of  opinion 

ha  he  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  valorous.  Ayon\  man 
willhe  much  abashed  to  commit  any  fowl  offence,  that  shall 
come  to  the  hearing  or  sight  of  his  mistriss.  As  f  he  that  de- 
sired or  his  enemy,  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with  his  face 
upward,  ne  amasia  videret  eum  a  tergo  vulneratum,  least  his 

.  e  P^arch.,  b  Cardan.  lib.  2.  d,-  sap.  Ex  vilibus  gencrosos  efficere  solet  ex 

t.m.d»  audaces,  ex  avans  splenriidos,  ex  aKrestibus  civiles,  ex  crudelibus  mansuetos 
ex  .rrpus  reposes,  ex  sord  dis  nitidos  atqu£  cu,  miscricordes,' ex 

mut.s  cloquentes.  c  Amma  hominis  amore        .  ^  ^  • 

odonbus:  Planes  resonat,  &c.  a  0vid.  .  In  convivio    A,nor  Veneris 

Martem  detmct,  et  fortcm  fact ;  adolescentem  maxime  erubescere  cernimus,  quum 
amati  ,x  cum  h.rpe  qu.d  commiiumem  offendit.  f  Plutarch.  Aniator.  dial. 
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sweet-heart  should  say  he  was  a  coward.  And  if  it  were 
*  possible  to  have  a  city  or  an  army  consist  of  lovers,  such  as 
love,  or  are  beloved ',  they  would  be  extraordinary  valiant  and 
wise  in  their  government ;  modesty  would  detain  them  from 
doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that  which  is  good 
and  honest,  and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a  great  com- 
pany of  others.  There  is  no  man  so  pusillanimous,  so  very 
•a  dastard,  whom  love  would  not  incense,  make  of  a  divine 
temper,  and  an  heroicall  spirit.  As  he  said  in  like  case,  b  Tota 
ruat  cccli  moles,  non  terreor,  &c.  Nothing  can  terrific,  no- 
thing can  dismay  them  :  But,  as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridcl, 
those  two_  brave  faery  knights,  fought  for  the  love  af  faire 
Florimel  in  presence — 

c  And  drawing  both  their  swords  with  rage  anew, 
Like  two  mad  mastives  each  other  slew, 
And  shields  did  share,  and  mailes  did  rash,  and  helms  did  hew : 
So  furiously  each  other  did  assail, 
As  if  their  soules,  at  once,  they  would  have  rent 
Out  of  their  breasts,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 
Adown,  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent ; 
That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  sprent, 
And  all  their  armour  stain'd  with  bloody  gore, 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breathe  would  they  relent. 
So  mortall  was  their  malice,  and  so  sore, 
That  both  resolv'd  (than  yield)  to  dye  before. 

Every  base  swain,  in  love,  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear 
mistnss  sake.  He  will  fight  and  fetch,  d Argwum  Cli/peum 
that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to  do  her  service  ;  adventure  at 
all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus  the  Spaniard 
then  governour  or  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquess  Spinola' 
it  the  enemy  brought  50000  divels  against  him  he  would  keen 
at.  The  nine  worthies,  Oliver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen 
of  peers  are  all  in  him  ;  he  is  all  mettal,  armour  of  proof,  more 
than  a  man  ;  and  in  this  case,  improved  beyond  himself.  For 
«  <  Agatho  contends,  a  true  lover  is  wise/just,  temperate  and 

atTnfl  UL  nr  thref°re>  h^if~  had  such  an 
army  of  levers  (as  Castro  snpposeth)  he  might  soon  conauer 
all  the  world,  except  by  chance  he  met  wtth  such  wUhZ 
army  oj  inamoratos  to  oppose  it.  «  For  so  perhaps  they  m  p In 
fight,  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare,  in  the  heavens  com  e 
one  another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castilio  h inks 
Ferdinand  king  of  Spam  woujd  never  have  conquered  Granado' 

•  Siquo  pafto  fieri  civitas  aut  exercitm  nnt.ft  v 

Cont.  6.  •  Plat.  Conviv.       Y  t\  ib  %  A'aSS:    i,     1  preve,b' 

talemewroitumhaberet,  totiua orbisstatim victor.    ,°'-t N°n  dub,t0  *uln  is  «?»* 

ccclcsfi,  «  Dccimator?     ^  W         '  HySinus  d'  Cane  a  ]_cporc 
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had  not  Queen  Isabeil  and  her  fadies  been  present  at  the  siege  • 
*  It  cannot  be  expressed,  what  courage  the  Spanish  knights 
took,  when the  ladies  were  present;  a  few  Spaniards  overcame 
a  multitude  of  Moors.    They  will  undergo  any  dinger  what- 
soever,  as  Sir  Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  third's  time 
stuck  full  of  ladies  favours,  fought  like  a  dragon.    For  soli 
amantes,  as  b  Plato  holds,  pro  arnicis  mori  appetunLz  only 
lovers  will  dye  for  their  friends,  and  in  their  mistriss  Juarrel. 
And  for  that  cause,  he  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,' 
to  be  spectators  and  encouragers  of  noble  actions :  upon  such 
an  occasion,  the  c  Squire  erf  Dames  himself,  Sir  Lancelot  or 
Sir  Tristram,  Cajsar,  or  Alexander  shall  not  be  more  resolute 
or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  sublilty,  wit 
and  many  pretty  devises  ; 

d  Namque  dolos  inspirat  amor,  fraudesque  ministrat: 

cJupiter  in  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  com- 
pass his  desire,  turn'd  himself  into  a  swan,  and  got  Venus  to 
pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle;  which  she  doing,  for 
shelter  he  fled  to  Lcda's  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  collocavit  ; 
Leda  embraced  him,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep;  sed  dormientem 
Jupiter  compressit,  by  which  meanes  Jupiter  had  his  will. 
Infinite  such  trickes  can  love  devise;  such  fine  feats  in  abun- 
dance, with  wisdome  and  wariness; 

 rquis  fallere  possit  amantem  ? 

all  manner  of  civility,  decency,  complement  and  good  be- 
haviour, plus  soils  et  leporis,  polite  graces,  and  merry  conceits. 
Bocace  hath  a  pleasant  tale  to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  and  which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  Latin, 
Bebelius  into  verse,  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.    This  Cymon 
was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  the  governour  of  Cy- 
prus son,  but  a  very  a<sc :  insomuch,  that  his  father  being 
ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a  farm-house  he  had  in  the 
conn  trey,  to  be  brought  up.    Where  by  chance,  as  his  manner 
was,  walking  alone,  he  espyed  a  gallant  yong  gentlewoman 
named  Iphigenia,  a  burgomasters  daughter  of  Cyprus,  with 
her  maid,  by  a  brook  side,  in  a  little  thicket,  fast  asleep  in  her 
smock,  where  she  had  newly  bathed  herself:    When  g Cymon 
saw  her,  he  stood  leaning  on  his  stqffe,  gaping  on  her  in\~ 

*  Vix  diet  potest  quantam  inde  audaciam  assu merer, t  Hispani,  inde  pauci  infinitas 
Maurorum  copias  stiperarunt.  b  Lib.  5.  de  legibus.  c  Spenser's  Faery 

Omen,  3.  book.  cant.  9.  d  Hygums,  I,  2.  •  Aratus  in  pharnom. 

t  Virg.  *  Hanc  ubi  conspicatus  est  Cymou,  baculo  innixus,  immcbilis  stetit, 

et  mir&bundu*,  &c. 


i 
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moveable,  and  in  a  maze;  at  last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  with 
the  glorious  object,  that  he  began  to  rouze  himself  up  ;  to 
bethink  what  he  was;  would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  and 
•  for  her  sake  began  to  be  civill,  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to 
play  on  instruments,  and  got  all  those  gentlemen-like  qualities 
and  complements,  in  a  short  space,  which  his  friends  were 
most  glad  of.  In  briefe,  he  became  from  an  ideot  and  a  clown, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  compleat  gentlemen  in  Cyprus  ;  did 
many  valorous  exploits,  and  all  for  the  love  of  Mistriss  Iphi- 
genia.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  thus  much  of  them  all,  let  them 
be  never  so  clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Gobrians  and  sluts,  if 
once  they  be  in  love,  they  will  be  most  neat  and  spruce;  for, 
1  Omnibus  rebus,  et  nitidis  nif.oribus  antevemt  amor ;  they  will 
follow  the  fashion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  themselves ;  venustatuvi  enim  mater  Venus;  a  ship 
is  not  so  long  a  rigging,  as  a  yong  gentlewoman  a  trimming 
up  her  self,  against  her  sweet-heart  comes.  A  painters  shop, 
a  flowry  meadow,  no  so  gracious  an  aspect  in  Natures  store- 
house as  a  yong  maid,  nubiiis  puella,  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian 
bride,  that  looks  for  an  husband  ;  or  a  yong  man  that  is  her 
suter ;  composed  looks,  composed  gaite,  clothes,  gestures, 
actions,  all  composed;  all  the  graces,  elegancies,  in  the  world, 
are  in  her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribbons,  chains,  jewells, 
lawns,  linnens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  b  prceter  quam 
res  patitur  student  elegantice,  they  are  beyond  all  measure 
coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a  suddain  :  'Tis  all  their  study, 
all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  clothes  neat,  to  be  polite 
and  terse,  and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a  yong 
man  see  his  sweet-heart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself, 
pulls  up  his  cloak,  now  fain  about  his  shoulders,  tyes  his  gar- 
ters, points,  sets  his  band,  cuffs,  sticks  his  hair,  twires  his 
beard,  &c.  When  Mercurie  was  to  come  before  his  mistriss, 

 cChlamydemque'  ut  pendeant  apte 

Collocat,  ut  limbus  totumque  appareat  aurum. 

He  puts  his  cloak  in  order,  that  the  lace 

And  hem,  and  gold-work  all  might  have  his  grace. 

Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she  had 
.spruced  up  her  self  first. 

d$ec  tamen  ante  adiit,  etsi  properabat  adire, 
Ciuam  se  composuit,  quam  circumspexit  amictus, 
Et  finxit  vultum,  et  meruit  formosa  videri. 

*  Plautus  Carina  act  2.  sc.  4.         k  Plautus.         «  Ovid.  Met.  2,  aOvid 
Met.  4. 
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Nor  did  she  come,  although  'twas  her  desire, 
Till  she  compos'd  her  self  and  trini'd  her  tire, 
And  set  her  looks  to  make  him  to  admire. 

Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son  a  jEneas 
was  to  appear  before  queen  Dido,  he  was 

Os  humerosque  Deo  similis  (namque  ipsa  decoram 
Cassariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juverrtae 
Purpureum  et  laetos  oculis.  afltorat  honores) 

like  a  god ;  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  her  self,  to  set  him 
out  with  all  natural]  and  artificial!  impostures.  As- mother 
Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogabalus,  new  chosen  Emperour, 
when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first.  When  the  hirsute 
Cyclopicall  Polyphemus  courted  Galatea  : 

b  Jamque  tibi  formoe,  jamque  est  tibi  cura  placendi. 
Jam  rigidos  peetis  rastris  Polvpheme  capillos, 
Jam  libet  hirsutam  tibi  falce'recidere  barbam, 
Et  spectare  feros  in  aqua  et  componere  vultus. 

And  then  he  didbpgin  to  prank  himself, 

To  pleate  and  comb  his  head,  and  beard  to  shave, 

And  look  his  face  i'  th'  water  as  a  glass, 

And  to  compose  himself  for  to  be  brave. 

He  was,  upon  a  suddain  now,  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground 
hatchet.  Me  now  began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own 
feature,  and  good  parts  j  now  to  be  a  gallant. 

Jam  Galatea  veni,  nec  munera  despice  nostra, 
Certe  ego  me  novi,  liquidaque  in  imagine  vidi 
Nuper  aquae,  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  videnlL' 

Come  now  my  Galatea,  scorn  me  not, 

Nor  my  poor  presents  j  for,  but  yesterday,  »">  • 

I  saw  myself  i'th'  water,  and  me  thought 
Full  faire  I  was,  then  scorn  me  not  I  say. 

c.Non  sum  adeo  informis,  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi. 
Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare  

'Tis  the  common  humour  of  all  suters  to  trick  up  themselve.*, 
to  lie  prodigall  in  apparel], /mre  lotus,  neat,  comb'd  and  curl'tl, 
with  powdred  hairs,  complus  et  calumiitratits :  with  a  long 
love-lock,  a  flower  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves,  rings,  scarfs, 
feathers,  points,  &c."  as  if  he  were  a  princes  Ganymede,  with 
every  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies  ;  going  as  if  he  trod 


•  Virg.  1.  ,£rt.  >  Ovid.  Met.  13. 


*  Virg.  Eel.  2. 
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upon  eggs,  and  as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primierus,  a  7/  once  he  be 
esotted  on  a  wench,  he  must  lye  awake  a  nights,  renounce  his 
lock,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep  for  his  hard  hap, 
and  mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands,  doublets,  breeches, 
are  in  fashion ;  how  to  cut  his  beard,  and  wear  his  lock,  to 
turn  vp  his  mtishatos,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant, 
or  if  he  wear  it  abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to 
the  luest :  he  may  be  scoffed  at  otherwise,  as  Julian  that  apo- 
state emperour  was,  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute  goatish  beard, 
fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apologe- 
ticall  oration  he  made  at  Antioch,  to  excuse  himself,  he  doth 
ironically  confess,  it  hindred  his  kissing;  nam,  non  licuit  inde 
pura  puris,  eoque  suavioribus  labra  labris  adjungere  ;  but  he 
did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the  sequel,  de  accipiendis 
dandisve  osculis  non  laboro ;  yet  (to  follow  mine  author)  it 
may  much  concern  a  yong  lover ;  he  must  be  more  respectful 
in  this  behalf,  he  must  be  in  league  with  an  excellent  taylor, 
barber, 

bTonsorem  puerum  sed  arte  talem, 
Qualis  nec  Thalamis  fuit  Neronis; 

have  neat  shooe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in 
print,  eat  and  drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he 
must  be  mad  in  print. 

Amongst  other  good  qualities,  an  amorous  fellow  is  en-, 
dowed  with,  he  must  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some 
instrument  or  other ;  as  without  all  doubt  he  will,  if  he  be 
truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  For  as  c Erasmus 
hath  it,  musicam  docct  amor  et  poesin,  love  will  make  them 
musicians,  and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love- 
sonnets,  and  sing  them  to  severall  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good 
qualities  may  be  had.  d  Jupiter  perceived  Mercurie  to  be 
in  love  with  Philologia,  because  he  1  learned  languages, 
polite  speech,  (for  Suadela  her  self  was  Venus  daughter,  as 
'  some  write)  arts  and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placeret,  all  to  in- 
gratiate himself,  and  please  his  mistriss.  'Tis  their  chiefest 
study  to  sing,  dance;  and  without  question,  so  many  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kinde, 

•  Epist.  An  uxorliterato  sit  ducenda.  Nofles  insomnes  traducendae,  Uteris  renun- 
ciandum,  sa.pc  gemendum,  nonnunquarh  et  illachrymandum  sorti  et  conditioni  tuae, 
videndum  quas  vestes,  quis  cultus  te  deceat,  quis  in  usu  sit,  utrum  latus  barbs,  &c. 
Cum  cura  loquendum,  incedendum,  bibendum  et  cum  curainsaniendum.  ^Mart. 
Epig.  5.  «  Chil.  4.  cent.  5.  pro.  16.  Maitianus  Capella  lib.  1.  de 

nupt.  philol.  Jam.  Ilium  sentio  amoreteneri,  ejusque  studio  plures  habere  coraparatas 
in  famulitio  disciplinas,  &c, 
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if  love  did  not  incite  them.    •  Who,  saith  Castillo,  would 
Learn  to  play,  or  give  his  minde  to  musick,  learn  to  dance,  or 
make  so  many  rimes,  love-songs,  as  most  do,  but  for  worncns 
sakeP  because,  they  hope  by  that  meanes,  to  purchase  (heir 
good  wills,  and  win  their  favour  ?  We  see  this  dayly  verified 
in  our  yong  women  and  wives  ;  they  that  being  maids,  took 
so  much  pains  to  sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and 
charge  to  their  parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now 
being  marrved,  will  scarce  touch  an  instrument ;  they  care 
not  for  it.    Constantine  (agricult.  lib.  11.  cap.  18. J  makes 
Cupid  himself  to  be  a  great  dancer,  by  the  same  token,  as  he 
was  capering . amongst  the  gods,  ^lie  fiung  down  a  bowl  of 
nectar,  ivhich  distilling  upon  the  white  rose,  ever  since  made  it 
red:  and  Callistratus,  by  the  help  of  Daedalus  about  Cupid's 
statue,  cmade  many  yong  wenches  still  a  dancing,  to  signifie. 
belike,  that  Cupid  was  much  affected  with  it,  as  without  all 
doubt  he  was.    For  at  his  and  Psyche's  wedding,  the  gods 
being  present  to  grace  the  feast,  Ganymede  filled  nectar  in 
abundance  (as  d  Apuleius  describes  it)  ;  Vulcan  was  the  cook  ; 
the  Howresmade  all  fine  with  roses  and  flowers  ;  Apollo  plaid 
on  the  harp ;  the  Muses  sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  musicce  super- 
ingressa  Venus  saltavit,  but  his  mother  Venus  danced,  to  his 
and  their  sweet  content.    Witty  eLucian,  in  that  pathcticall 
love  passage,  or  pleasant  description  of  Jupiter's  stealing  of 
Europa,  and  swimming  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete,  makes  the 
sea  calm,  the  windes  hush;  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding 
in  their  chariot,  to  break  the  waves  before  them  ;  the  Tritons 
dancing  round  about,  with  every  one  a  torch  ;  the  sea-nvmphs 
half  naked,  keeping  time  on  dolphins  backs,  and  singing 
Hymeneus;  Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters; 
and,  Venus  her  self  coming  after  in  a  shell,  strawing  roses  and 
flowers  on  their  heads.    Praxitiles,  in  all  his  pictures  of  love, 
faigns  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  looking  upon  dancers;  and  in 
Saint  Mark's  Garden  in  Rome  (whose  work  I  know  not)  one 
of  the  most  delicious  peeces,  is  many  f  Satyres  dancing  about  a 
wench  asleep.    So  that  dancing  still  is,  as  it  were,  a  necessary 
appendix  to  love  matters.    Yong  lasses  are  never  better  pleased, 
than  when,  as  upon  a  holyday  after  evensong,  they  may  meet 
their  sweet-hearts,  and  dance  about  a  may-pole,  or  in  a 
town-green,  under  a  shady  elm.     Nothing  so  familiar  in 

•Lib.  3.  de  aulico.   Quis  Choreis  insudaret,  nisi   foeminarum  caussa  ?  quis 
musicae  tantam  navarct  operam  nisi  quod  illius  dulcedinc  permulcere  speret?  quis  tot  . 
carmina  componeret,  nisi  ut  inde  affeftus  suos  in  mulieres  explicaret  ?  k  Cra- 

rercm  ncftaris  evertit  saltans  apud  Deos,  qui  in  terram  cadens,  rosam  prius  albam 
rubore  infecit.  c  Puellas  choreantes  circa  juvenilem  Cupidinis  statuam  fecit. 

Philostrat.  Imag.  lib.  3.  de  statijis.  Exercitium  amori  aptissimum.  *  Lib.  6". 

Met.  «  Tom.  4.  f  Kornman.  de  cur.  nioit.  part,  5.  cap.  28.  Sat.  Puellat 

donpienti  msuluntium,  &c. 
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a France,  as  for  citizens  wives  and  maids  to  dance  a  round  in 
the  streets;  and  often  too,  for  want  or  better  instruments, 
to  make  good  musick  of  their  own  voyces,  and  dance  after  it 
Yea,  many  times,  this  love  will  make  old  men  and  women, 

that  have  more  toes  than  teeth,  dance,  John  come  kiss  me 

now,  mask  and  mum  ;  for  Comus  and  Hymen,  love  masks, 
and  all  such  merriments  above  measure,  will  allow  men  to 
put  on  womens  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  promiscuously  to 
dance,  yong  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of 
all  sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth  Augustine  Niphus  the  phi- 
losopher, b  For  that  being  an  old  man,  and  a  publike  pro- 
fessour,  a  father  of  many  children,  he  was  so  mad  for  the  love 
of  a  yong  maid,  that  which  many  of  his  friends  were  ashamed 
to  see,  an  old  gowly  fellow,  yet  would  dance  after  fidlers. 
Many  laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it,  but  this  omnipotent  love 
would  have  it  so. 

c  Hyacinthino  bacillo 
Properaus  amor,  me  adegit 
Violenter  ad  sequendum. 

Love,  hasty  with  his  purple  stafFe,  did  make 
Me  follow,  and  the  dance  to  undertake. 

And  'tis  no  news  this,  no  indecorum  ;  for  why  ?  a  good  reason 
may  be  given  of  it.  Cupid  and  Death  met  both  in  an  inn, 
and  being  merrily  disposed,  they  did  exchange  some  arrows 
from  either  quiver ;  ever  since,  yong  men  dye;  and  oftentimes, 
old  men  dote. 

 A  Sic  moritur  Juvenis,  sic  moribundus  amat. 

And  who  can  then  withstand  it  ?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  yong 
or  old,  though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virginal  jacks, 
or  st3nd  parallel  asunder  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no 
remedy;  we  must  dance  Trenchmore.  for  a  need,  over  tables, 
chairs,  and  stools,  &c.  And  princum  prancum  is  a  fine  dance. 
Plutarch,  (Sympos.  1.  qncest.  5.J  doth  in  some  sort  excuse  it; 
and  telleth  us  moreover,  in  what  seiise;  Musicam  docct  amor, 
licet  prius  fuerit  ri/dis,  how  love  makes  them  that  had  no 
skill  before,  learn  to  sing  and  dance  ;  he  concludes,  'tis  only 
that  power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us.  e Love  (as  he 
holds)  will  make  a  silent  man  speak)  a  modest  man  most  offici- 

»  View  of  Fr.  *  Vita  ejus.  Puellx  amore  septuagenarius  senex  usque  ad 

insaniam  correptus  multis  hbcris  susceptis  :  multi,  non  sine  pudore,  conspexerunt 
sencm  et  Philosophum  podagricum,  non  sine  risu,  saltantem   ad  tibiae  modo* 
'  Anacreor.  Carm.  7.  <>  Joach.  Bellius  Epig.  *  De  tacitumo  loquacem  ' 

fact,  et  de  vtrecundo  officiosum  reddit,  de  negliger.te  industrium,  de  socorde 
impigruin. 
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ous  ;  dully  quick  ;>  slow,  nimble ;  and  that  which  is  most  to 
beadmired,  an  hard,  base,  untraclable  churl,  as  fire dothiron  in 
a  smiths  forge,  free,  facile,  gentle^  and  easie  to  be  entreated. 
Nay  'twill  make  him  prodigall  in  the  other  extream,  and  give 
an  4 hundred  sesterces  for  a  nights  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old 
to  Lais  of  Corinth  ;  or  b  ducenla  drachmarum  milliapro  unicd 
node,  as  Mundus  to  Paulina  ;  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too 
many  do  in  like  case)  to  obtain  bis  sute.  For  which  cause, 
many  compare  love  to  wine,  which  makes  men  joviall  and 
merry,  frolick  and  sad,  whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptomes  of  lovers,  this  is  not 
lightly  to  be  over  passed,  that  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once 
they  be  in  love,  they  turn  (to  their  abilitv)  rimers,  ballet- 
makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith,  0  They  will  be  wit- 
nesses and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours  good  parts,  bedeck- 
ing them  with  verses  and  commendatory  songs,  as  we  do  sta- 
tues with  gold,  that  they  may  be  remembredand  admired  of  alL 
Ancient  men  will  dote  in  this  kinde,  sometimes,  as  well  as  the 
rest ;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw  their  frozen  affections,  dissolve 
the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  enable  them,  though  they  be  60  yeares 
of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  30  beneath.  Jovianus 
Pontanus  makes  an  old  fool  rime,  and  turn  poetaster  to  please 
his  mistriss  : 

*  Ne  ringas  Mariana,  meos  ne  despice  canos, 
Dc  sene  nam  Juvenem  Dia  referre  potes,  &c. 

Sweet  Marian  do  not  mine  age  disdain,  1 
For  thou  canst  make  an  old  man  yong  again. 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  an  d  ditties  (if  yong 
especiallv)  and  cannot  abstain,  though  it  be  when  they  go  to* 
or  should  be,  at  church.  We  have  a  pretty  story  to  this  pur- 
pose in  c  Westmonasteriensis,  an  old  writer  of  ours  (if  you  will 
beleeve  it)  an.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewizin  Saxony;  on  Christ- 
mass  eve,  a  company  of  yong  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest 
was  at  mass  in  the  church,  were  singing  catches  and  love 
songs  in  the  church-yard,  he  sent  to  them  to  make  less  noyse, 
but  they  sung  on  still  j  and  if  you  will,  you  shall  have  the  very 
song  it  self. 

Equitabat  homo  per  sylvam  frondosam, 
Ducebatque  secnm  Meswinden  formosam, 
Quid  stamus,  cur  non  imus  ? 

»  Tosephus  antiq.  Jud.  lib.   18.  cap.  4.  b  Gellius  1.  1.  cap.  8.  Pretium 

■ocYis  centum  sestcrtia.  «  Ipsi  enim  volant  suarum  amasiarum  pulchritudnm 

prxa  ntt  ac  testes  esse,  eas  laudibus,  et  cantilenis  et  versibus  exoruare,  ut  auro 
uatim,  ut  hiertv.rentur,  ct  ab  omnibu*  admirentur.  -  Tom.  2.  Ant.  Dialogo. 

«>'lorcs  hist.  fol.  298. 
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A  fellow  rid  by  the  green  wood  side, 
And  faire  Meswinde  was  his  bride, 
Why  stand  we  so,  and  do  not  go  ? 

This  they  sung;  he  chaft;  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was, 
he  prayed  to  S\  Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  that  they  might 
all  there  sing  and  dance,  'till  that  time  twelve  moneth  ;  and  so 
a  they  did,  without  meat  and  drink,  wearisomeness  or  giving 
over,  till  at  yeares  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved 
by  Herebertus,  archbishop  of  Colen.  They  will  in  all  places 
be  doing;  thus,  yong  folkes  especially  ;  reading  love  stories, 
talking  of  this  or  that  yong  man,  such  a  faire  maid,  singing, 
telling  or  hearing  lascivious  tales,  scurril  tunes,  such  objects 
are  their  sole  delight,  their  continuall  meditation,  and  as 
Guastavinius  adds,  (Com.  in  4. 'sect.  27.  prob.  Arist.J  ob 
seminis  abundantiam  crebrcs  cogilationes,  veneris  frecjuens 
recordatio  et  pruriens  voluptas,  &?c.  an  earnest  longing  comes 
hence  ;  pruriens  corpus,  pruriens  anima,  amorous  conceits, 
tickling  thoughts,  sweet  and  pleasant  hopes  ;  hence  it  is,  they 
can  think,  discourse  willingly,  or  speak,  almost  of  no  other 
subject.  'Tis  their  only  desire,  if  it  may  be  done  by  art,  to 
see  their  husbands  picture  in  a  glass ;  they'll  give  any  thing  to 
know  when  they  shall  be  marryed;  how  many  husbands  they 
shall  have,  by  Cromnyomantia,  akindeof  divination,  with 
bonyons  laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmass  eve;  or  by  fasting 
on  S*.  Anne's  eve  or  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their 
first  husband  ;  or  by  Amphitomantia,  by  beans  in  a  cake,  &c. 
to  burn  the  same.  This  love  is  the  cause  of  all  good  conceits, 
c  neatness,  exornations,  playes,  elegancies,  delights,  pleasant 
expressions,  sweet  motions  and  gestures,  joyes,  comforts, 
exultancies,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  our  life  ;  d  qualis  jam 
viiaforet,  aut  quidjucundi  sbie  aured  Venere?  c  Emoriar  cum 
istd  non  amplius  mihi  curafuerit,  let  me  live  no  longer  than 
I  may  love,  saith  a  mad  merry  fellow  in  Mimnermus.  This 
love  is  that  salt,  that  seasoneth  our  harsh  and  dull  labours,  and 
gives  a  pleasant  rellish  to  our  other  unsavory  proceedings; 
1  Absit  amor,  surgunt  tenebrce,  torpedo,  veternum,  peslis, 
All  our  feasts  almost,  masques,  mummings,  banquets,  merry 
meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes,  poems,  love- 
stories,  playes,.  comcedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  elegies, 
odes,  &c.  proceed  hence.  sDanaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his 
daughters  wedding  at  Argos,instituted  the  first  playes  (some  say) 

■  Per  totum  annum  cantarunt,  pluvia  super  illos  non  cecidit ;  non  frigus,  non 
«lor,  non  sitis,  nec  lassitudo  illos  alFecit,  &c.  *  His  eorum  nomina  inscri- 

buntur  de  quibus  quarrunt.  c  Huic  munditias,  ornatmn,  leporem,  delicias,  ludos, 
degantiam,  omnem  denique  vitae  suavitatem  debemus.  d  Hyginus  cap,  2?2. 

•  E  Grxco.  f  Angerianus.  s  Lib.  4.  tit.  1  ].  de  piin.  jnstif, 
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that  ever  were  heard  of.  Symbols,  emblemes,  imprcses,  devises, 
if  we  shall  beleeve  Jovius,  Contilcs,  Paradine,  Camillus  de 
Camillis,  may  be  ascribed  to  it.    Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences, 
painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  aPalritius 
ex  amoris  beneficio,  for  loves  sake.    For  when  the  daughter  of 
b  Deburiades  the  Sycionian,  was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart, 
now  going  to  wars,  ut  desiderio  ejus  minus  tabesceret,  to  com- 
fort .her  self  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with  cole 
upon  a  wall,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow  ;(  which  her  father 
admiring,  perfected  afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first. picture  by 
report  that  ever  was  made.    And  long  after,  cSycion  for  paint- 
ing, carving,  statuary,  musick,  and  philosophy  was  preferred 
before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.    Apollo  was  the  first  inventer 
of  physick,  divination,  oracles;  Minerva  found  out  weaving; 
Vulcan  curious  iron-work ;  Mercurie  letters ;  but  who  prompted 
all  this  into  their  heads?  Love.    Nunquam  ialia  invenissent, 
nisi  talia  adamassenl ;  they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party, 
for  whose  sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first.    'Tis  true,  Vulcan 
made  a  most  admirable  bruch  or  neck-lace,  which  long  after 
Axion  and  Temenus,  Phegius  sons,  for  the  singular  worth  of 
it,  consecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphos;  but,  Pharyllus  the  tyrant 
stole  it  away,  and  presented  it  to  Ariston's  wife,  on  whom  he 
miserably  doted.  (Parthenius  tells  the  story  out  of  Phylarchus) ; 
but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  ouche  ?    to  give 
Hermione,  Cadmus  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.    All  our 
tilts  and  tournaments,  orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fleece,  &c. 

Nobilitas  sub  amore  jacet  

owe  their  beginnings  to  love  ;  and,  many  of  our  histories.  By 
this  meanes,  saith  Jovjus,  they  would  express  their  loving 
mindes  to  their  mistriss,  and  to  the  beholders.  'Tis  the  sole 
subject,  almost,  of  poetry ;  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our 
songs,  and  therefore,  Hesiod  makes  the  Muses  and  Graees  still 
follow  Cupid;  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest 
of  the  poets  were  Love's  priests.  Whatever  those  old  Ana- 
creons,  all  our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love-writers, 
Antony  Diogenes  the  most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  finde  in 
Phoeius  BibliothecaN,  Longus  Sophista, Eustathius,  Achilles Ta- 
tius,  Aristsenetus,  Heliodorus,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Parthe- 
nius, Theodorus,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  he. 
Our  new  Ariostoes,  Boyards,  authors  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie 
Queen,  &c.  Marullus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Se- 

»  Plin.  lib.  35  cap.  12'.  b  Gerbelius  I.  6.  descript.  Gr.  'Fransusl.  3. 

dc  Symbolis.  Qui  primus  symbolum  excogitavit,  voluit  nimirum,  hac  ratione  mi- 
plicatum  animum  evolverc,  eurnque  vel  dominac  vel  aliis  intucntibus  ostendere. 
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cundus,  Capellanus,  8pe.  with  the  rest  of  those  facete  modern 
poets,  have  written  in  this  kinde,  are  but  as  so  many  symp- 
tomes of  love.  Their  whole  bookes  are  a  synopsis  or  breviary 
of  love,  the  portuous  of  love,  legends  of  lovers  lives  and  deaths, 
and  of  their  memorable  adventures.  Nay  more,  quod  legun- 
tur,  quod  laudantur  amori  debent,  as  a  Nevisanus,  the  lawyer, 
holds ;  there  never  was  any  excellent  poet,  that  invented  good 
fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in  love  himself  ; 
had  he  not  taken  a  quill  from  Cupid's  wings,  he  could  never 
have  written  so  amorously  as  he  did. 

b  Cynthia  te  vatera  fecit,  lascive  Properti, 
Ingenium  Galli  pulchra  Lycoris  habet. 
Fama  estarguti  Nemesis  forraosa  Tibulli, 

Lesbia  dictavit,  docte  Catulle,  tibi. 
Non  me  Pelignus,  nec  spernet  Mantua  yatem, 

Si  qua  Corinna  mihi,  si  quis  Alexis  erit. 

Wanton  Propertius,  and  witty  Gall'us, 
Subtile  Tibullus,  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia,  Lesbia,  Lycoris, 
That  made  you  poets  all ;  and  if  Alexis 
Or  Corinna  chance  my  paramour  to  be, 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shall  not  despise  me. 

«Non  me  carminibus  vincet,  nec  Thraceus  Orpheus, 
Nec  Linus. 

Petrarch's  Laura  made  him  so  famous;  Astrophel's  Stella  and 
Jovianus  Pontanus  mistriss  was  the  cause  of  his  Roses,  Violets, 
hillies,  Nequitice,  blanditice,  joci,  decor,  Nardus,  Ver,  Co- 
rolla, Thus,  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus,  Charis,  Crocum,  Laurus, 
Unguentum,  Costum,  Lachryince,  Myrrha,  Musce,  <5#c.  and 
the  rest  of  his  poems.  Why  arc  Italians  at  this  day  generally 
so  good  poets  and  painters  ?  because  every  man  of  any  fashion 
amongst  them,  hath  his  mistriss.  The.  very  rusticks  and 
hog-rubbers,  Menalcas  and  Corydon,  qui  feet  ant  de  stercore 
equino,  those  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  taste  of  this  love- 
liquor,  are  inspired  in  an  instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate 
emblemes,  curious  impreses,  gaudy  masques,  tilts,  tourna- 
ments, &cc.  they  have  their  wakes,  whitson-ales,  shepherds 
feasts,  meetings  on  holy  dayes,  countrey  dances,  roundelays, 
writing  their  names  on  d  trees,  true  lovers  knots,  pretty  gifts. 

With  tokens,  hearts  divided,  and  half  rings, 
Shepherds,  in  their  loves,  are  as  coy  as  kings. 

*  Lib.  4.  num.  102.  sylvae  nuptialis,  Pocta:  non  inveniunt  fabui;s,  ant  versa* 
Liudatos  faciunt,  nisi  qui  ab  amore  fuerintexcitati.  b  Martial.  Ep.  73.  lib.  9. 

■  Virg.  Eel.  4.  *  Tcneris  arboribus  amicarum  nomina  inscribeiites,  ut  simul 

crescant.  Hasd. 
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Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c. 
they  go  by  couples  \ 

Corydon's  PhiHis,  Nysa  and  Mopsus, 
With  dainty  Dousabel  and  Sir  Tophus. 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.  they  have  their 
ballads,  countrey  tunes,  0  the  broom,  the  bonny  bonny  broom, 
ditties  and  songs,  Bess  a  Bell,  she  doth  excel, — they  must 
write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rime. 

•Thou  hony-suckle  of  the  hathorne  hedge, 
Vouchsafe  in  Cupid's  cup  my  heart  to  pledge ; 
My  hearts  dear  blood,  sweet  Cis  is  thy  carouse, 
Worth  all  the  ale  in  gammar  Gubbin's  house. 
I  say  no  more,  affairs  call  me  away  ; 
My  fathers  horse  for  provend.-r  doth  stay. 
Be  thou  the  lady  Cressetlight  to  me, 
Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee. 
Written  in  haste  farewel  my  cowslip  sweet, 
Pray  let's  a  Sunday  at  the  ale-house  meet. 

Your  most  grim  stoicks  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt 
away  with  this  passion  ;  and  if  b  Athenaeus  belye  them  not, 
Aristippus,  Apollidorus,  Antiphanes,  8cc.  have  made  love  songs 
and  coromentaries\)f  their  mistriss  praises,  coratours  write  epis- 
tles, princes  give  titles,  honours,  whatnot?  d  Xerxes  gave  to 
Themistocles,  Lampsacus  to  finde  him  wine,  Magnesia  for 
bread,  and  Myunte  for  the  rest  of  his  dyet.  The  e  Persian 
kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use;  hcec  civilas  mulierire- 
dimiculum  prcebeat,  hcec  in  collum,  hcec  in  crines,  one  whole 
city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck  a  third  her 
hood.  Assuerus  would  have  f  given  Esther  half  hfe  empire, 
and  g  Herod  bid  Herodias  daughter  ask  what  she  would,  she 
should  have  it.  Caligula  gave  an  100000  sesterces  to  his 
courtesan,  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins;  and  yet  when  he  was 
sollicited  by  the  Senate,  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  de- 
cayed walls  of  Rome,  for  the  common-wealths  good,  he  would 
give  but  6*000  sesterces  at  most.  hDionysius,  that  Sicilian  ty- 
rant, rejected  all  his  privy  counsellours,  and  was  so  besotted  on 
Mirrha,  his  favourite  and  mistriss,  that  he  would  bestow  no 
office,  or  in  the  most  weightiest  business  of  the  kingdome,  do 
oufrht,  without  her  especiall  advice;  preferr,  depose,  send,  en- 
tertain no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  deserving,  but  by  her 

•  S  R.  1600  *  Lib.  13.  cap.  Dipuosophist        c  See  Putean.  epist.  33.  de 

sua  Marsarcta  Beroaldus,  &c.  A  Hen.  Stcph.  apol.  pro  Herod.  •  Tullie 

orat.  5.  Yer.  rEsth.  5.  *  Mat.  14.  7.  h  Gravissimis  rcgin  negotus,  nihil 
sine  amasia:  sua:  consensu  fecit.  Omnesquea&iones  suas  scortillo  communicavit,  &c. 
Nich.  Ikllus  discours.  2G.  de  amat.  < 
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consent  :  and  he  again,  whom  she  commended,  howsoever  \in- 
fit,  unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved.  Kings  and  emperours, 
in  stead  of  poems,  build  cities;  Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  iEgypt, 
besides  constellations,  temples,  altars,  statues,  images,  &c.  in 
the  honour  of  his  Antinous.  Alexander  bestowed  infinite 
sums,  to  set  out  his  Hephaestion  to  all  eternity.  a  Socrates  pro- 
fesseth  himself  loves  servant;  ignorant  in  all  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, a  doctour  alone  in  love  matters;  et  quum  alienarum  re- 
rum  omnium  scientiam  diffiteretur,  saith  b  Maximus  Tyrius  his 
sectator,  hujus  negotii  professor,  &c.  and  this  he  spake  openly, 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  publike  feasts,  in  the  academy, 
in  Pyrceo,  Lycceo,  sub  Platano,  &c.  the  very  blood -hound  of 
beauty,  as  he  is  styled  by  others.  But  I  conclude  there  is  no 
end  of  loves  symptomes ;  'tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is  sub- 
ject to  no  dimensions  ;  not  to  be  survayed  by  any  art  or 
engin  :  and  besides  1  am  of  cHaedus  minde,  no  man  can  dis- 
course of  love  matters,  or  judge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not 
made  try al  in  his  own  person;  or  as  iEneas  Sylvius  ,Jadds, 
hath  not  a  little  doled,  been  mad  or  love-sick  himself.  I  con- 
fess 1  am  but  a  novice,  a  contemplator  only, 

Nescio  quid  sit  amor,  nec  amo   , 

I  have  a  tincture;  for  why  should  I  lye,  dissemble  orexcuse,it, 
yet  homo  sum,  &c.  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  non 
sum  praeceptor  amandi;  and  what  I  say,  is  merely  reading;;  ex 
alior  urn  for  san  ineptiis,  by  mine  own  observation,  and  others 
relation. 


MEMB.  V.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Prognostics  of  Lov e- Melancholy . 

WHAT  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspitions, 
fc-ares,  griefes,  anxieties,  accompany  such  as  are  in  love, 
I  have  sufficiently  said:  the  next  question  is,  what  will  be  the 
event  of  such  miseries;  what  they  foretell.    Some  are  of  opi- 

V!?n  lha\. this  love  cannot  be  cured>  Nullis  amor  est  medica- 
bilis  herbis,  it  accompanies  them  to  the  elast. 

Idem  amor  exitio  est  pecori  pecorisque  magistroj 

•  Amoris  famulus  omnem  scientiam  diffitetur,  amandi  tamen  se  scicntissimum 
doctorem  agnosat.  b  Serm.  8.  <Quis  horum  scriberc  molestias  potesT 

ms,  qu,  et  isal.quantum  msanit  ?  -  Lib.  1.  de  contcmnendis  amoribus-  Ooi' 

nor  hac  de  re  neminem  aut  disccptare  rectc  posse  aut  judicare  qui  non  in  ea  versatur 

STE^hT pe " culum'     e  Scinpcr  moritur'  llun*uam  monuus «  vl 
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and  is  so  continuate,  that  by  no  perswasion  almost,  it  may  be 
relieved.  Bid  me  not  love,  said  a  Euryalus,  bid  the  mountains 
come  down  into  the  plains,  bid  the  rivers  run  back  to  their 
fount ames  ;  I  can  as  soon  leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave  his 
course; 

fcEt  prius  aequoribus  pisces,  et  montibus  umbra;, 
Et  volucres  deerunt  sylvis,  et  murmura  ventis, 
Quam  mihi  discedent  formosae  Amaryllidis  ignes. 
First  seas  shall  want  their  fish,  the  mountains  shade, 
Woods  singing  birds,  the  windes  murmur  shall  fade, 
Than  my  faire  Amaryllis  love  allay'd. 

Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a  dumb 
speak,  lame  run ;  counsell  can  do  no  good  ;  a  sick  man  cannot 
relish;  no  physick  can  ease  me. 

Non  prosunt  domino  quae  prosunt  omnibus  artes, 
As  Apollo  confessed ;  and  Jupiter  himself  could  not  be  cured. 

e  Omnes  humanos  curat  medicina  dolores, 
Solus  amor  morbi  non  habet  artificem. 

Physick  can  soon  cure  every  disease 
d  Excepting  love,  that  can  it  not  appease. 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  meanes, 
shall  be  explained  in  his  place ;  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  lake  his 
course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased  or  amended,  it  breaks  out 
into  outrageous  (often)  and  prodigious  events.  Amor  et  Liber 
violenti  du  sunt,  as  e  Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  animum  in- 
cedunt,  ut  pudoris  oblivisci  cogant ;  Love  and  Bacchus  are  so 
violent  Gods,  so  furiously  rage  in  our  mindes,  that  they  make 
us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common  civility.  For  such 
men,  ordinarily,  as  are  throughly  possessed  with  this  humour, 
become  insensati  et  insani,  for  it  is  {amor  insanus,  as  the  poet 
calls  it;  beside  themselves,  and  as  I  have  proved,  no  better  than 
beasts,  irrationall,  stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  feareof  God  or 
men,  they  frequently  forswear  themselves,  spend,  steal,  com- 
mit incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  murders,  depopulate  towns,  ci- 
ties, countreys,  to  satisfie  their  lust. 

» A  divel  'tis,  and  mischiefe  such  doth  work 
As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turke. 

»  Euryal.  ep.  ad  Lucretiam,  apud  jEneam  Sylvium.  Rogas  ut  amare  deficiam  ? 
roga  montes  ut  in  planum  de  eniant;  ut  fontcs  flumina  repetant ;  tarn  possum  tc 
non  amare,  ac  suum  Phoebus  relinquere  cursum.  k  Buchanan  Syl.        c  Pro- 

pert.  lib.  2.  Eleg.  1.  d  Est  orcus  ilia  vis,  est  immcdicabilis,  est  rabies  insana. 

•Lib.  2.        fVirg.  Eel.  3.  «R.T, 
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The  wars  of  Trov  may  be  a  sufficient  witness  ;  and  as  Appian 
lib.  5.  hist,  saith  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  a  Their  love 
brought  themselves  and  all  Egypt,  into  extr earn  and  miserable 
calamities,  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm-wood,  and 
as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Prov.  5.  4,5.  Her  feet  go 
down  to  death,  her  steps  lead  on  to  hell.  She  is  more  bitter 
than  death  (Eccles.  7.  26.)  and  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by 
her. 

b  Qui  in  amore  proscipitavit,  pejus  perit  quam  qui  saxo  salit. 

cHe  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  is  not  in  so 
bad  a  case,  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love.  For  hence, 
saith  rtPlatina,  comes  repentance,  desperation;  they  lose  them- 
selves, their  wits,  and  make  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes  alto- 
gether :  Madness,  to  make  away  themselves  and  others  ;  vio- 
lent death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gordonius,  c  si 
non  succurratur  iis,  aut  in  maniam  cadunt,  ant  moriunlur; 
the  prognostication  is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  dye.  For 
if  this  passion  continue,  saith  f  JSlian  Montaltus,  it  makes  the 
Hood  hot,  thick,  and  black;  and  if  the  inflammation  get 
into  the  brain,  with  continuall  meditation  and  waking,  it 
so  dryes  it  up,  that  madness  follows,  or  else  they  make  away 
themselves. 

eO  Corydon,  Corydon,  quae  te  dementia  cepit? 

Now,  as  Arnoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work  these  effects,  if 
it  be  not  presently  helped  ;  h  They  will  pine  away,  run  mad, 
and  dye  upon  a  sudd 'ain ;  facile  incidunt  in  maniam,  saith  Va- 
lescus,  quickly  mad,  nisi  succurratur,  if  good  order  be  not 
taken ; 

'Eheu,  tristejugum  quisquis  amoris  habet, 
Is  prius  ac  norit  seperiisse  perit. 

Oh  heavy  yoke  of  love,  which  who  so  bears, 
Is  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawares. 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet. 

■  Oui  quidem  amor  utrosque  et  totam  /Egyptum,  extremis  catam'katlbus  invol- 
vit.  bPlautus.  eUt  corpus  pondere,  sic  animus  amore  pracipitatur. 

Austin  1.  2.  de  civ.  Dei,  c.  28.  «•  Dial.  Hmc  oritur  prcnitentia,  despcret-io,  et 

non  vident  ingcruura  secum  re  simul  amisissc.  c  Idem  Savanarola,  et  plu'res 

ah.,  &c.    Rabidum  facturus  Orexin.  Juven.  fCap.  de  Hcroico  Amore 

Hxcpassio  durans  sanguinern  torridum  et  atrabilarium  reddit;  hie  vero  ad  cere- 
brum delatus,  insaniam  parat,  vigiliis  et  crebro  desiderio  exsiccans.  g  Vir<r. 
Eel.  2.  h  Insani  fiunt  autsibi  ipsis  despcrantes  mortem  afferent.  Languentes 
tito  mortem  aut  maniam  patiuntur.  "'Calcagninus. 
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 '  Insaniam  priusquam  quis  sentiat, 

Vix  pili  intervallo  a  furore  absura. 

I  shall  be  mad  before  it  be  perceived, 

An  hair  breadth  off  scarce  am  I,  now  distracted. 

As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his 
Hylas  \ 

At  ille  ruebat  quo  pedes  ducebant,  furibundus, 
Nam  i  11  i  saevus  Deus  intus  jecur  laniabat. 

He  went  he  car'd  not  whither,  mad  he  was, 
The  cruell  God  so  tortur'd  him,  alas ! 

*  At  the  sight  of  Hero,  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad. 

e  Alius  vulnus  celans  insanit  pulchritudine  puelke. 

And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  griefe, 
Madness  comes  on  him  like  a  theef. 

Go  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  vil- 
lage, how  many  have  either  dyed  for  love,  or  voluntarily  made 
away  themselves,  that  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  it ; 
6  Nec  modus  aat  requies  nisi  mors  reperitur  amoris:  Death  is 
the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

'Morimihi  contingat,  non  enim  alia 
Liberatio  ab  aerumnis  fuerit  ullo  pacto  istis. 

Would  I  were  dead,  for  nought  God  knows, 
But  death  can  rid  me  of  these  woes.  , 

As  soon  as  Euryaius  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia  his  para- 
mour f  never  looked  up,  no  jests  could  exhilarate  her  sad 
minde,  nojoy.es  comfort  her  wounded  and  distressed  soule,  but  a 
little  after  she  fell  sick  and  dyed.  But  this  is  a  gentle  end,  a 
natural!  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves, 

 proprioque  in  sanguine  laetus, 

Indignantem  animam  vacuas  effudit  in  auras ; 

so  did  Dido ; 

Sed  moriamur,  ait,  sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras. 

Py ramus  and  Thysbe,  Medea,  *Coresus  and  Callyrhoe, 

•Theocritus  Edyl.  14.  k  Lucian  Imag.  So  for  Lucian's  mistriss,  all  that 

saw  her,  and  could  not  enjoy  her,  ran  mad,  or  hanged  themselves.  c  Musatus. 

*  Ovid.  Met.  10.  «  Anacreon.  ,  f  ^.neas  Sylvius.  Ad  ejus  decessum  nunquanx 
visa  Lucretia  ridere,  nullis  facetiis,  jocis,  nullo  gaudio  potuit  ad  la.-titiam  renovari, 
tnox  "m  acgritudinem  incidit,  et  sic  brevi  contabuit.        *  Pausanias  Achaicis.  1.  1- 
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1  Theagines  the  philosopher,  and  many  myriades  besides,  and 
so  will  ever  do  ; 

 bet  mihi  fortis 

Est  manus,  est  et  amor,  dabit  hie  in  vulnera  vires j 

Who  ever  heard  a  story  of  more  woe, 
Than  that  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo? 

Read  Partheniumm  Eroticis ;  and  Plutarch's  amatorias  narra- 
tiones,  or  loves  stories  ;  all  tending  almost,  to  this  purpose. 
Valleriola  (lib.  2.  otisetv.  7 •)  hath  a  lamentable  narration  of 
a  merchant,  his  patient,  c  that  raving  through,  impatience  of 
love,  had  he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  offered 
violence  to  himself.    Amatus  Liicitanus,  (cent.  3.  car.  56.J 
hath  such  d another  story ;  and  Felix  Plater. (med.  observ.  lib.  I.J 
a  third,  of  a  yong  c gentleman  that  studied  physick,  and  for 
the  love  of  a  doctours  daughter,  having  no  hope  to  compass  his 
desire,  poysoned  himself,  f  Anno  1615.  A  barber  in  Francfort, 
because  his  wench  was  betrothed  to  another,  •  cut  his  own 
throat.    g  At  Neoburge,  the  same  year,  a  yong  man,  because 
he  could  not  get  her  parents'  consent,  killed  his  sweet-heart, 
and  afterward  himself,  desiring  this  of  the  magistrate,  as  he 
gave  up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buryed  in  one  grave; 

Quodque  rogis  superest  una  requiescat  in  urna: 

which  h  Gesmunda  besought  of  Tancredus  her  father,  that  she 
might  be,  in  like  sort,  buryed  with  Guiscardus  her  lover;  that 
so  their  bodies  might  lye  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  soules 
wander  about'  Campos  lu'gentes'm  the  Elysian  fields, 

 quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit, 

in  a  myrtle  grove, 

 et  myrtea  circum 

Sylva  tegit:  curae  non  ipsa  in  morte relinquunt. 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst :  they  do  not  offer  violence 
to  themselves,  in  this  rage  of  lust,  but  unto  others,  their 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  kCatiline  killed  his, only  son, 
misit(j7ie  ad  orci  pallida,  lethi  obnubila,  obsita  tenebris  loca, 

•  iMcgarcnsis  amore  flagrans  Lucian.  Tom.  4.       k  Ovid.  3.  met.  c  Furi- 

buncius  putavit  se  videre  Imaginem -puellac,  et  coram  loqui  blandiens  illi,  &c. 
*  Juven.  Hebreus.  •  Juvenis  Medicinac  operam  dans  Doctoris  fi'liam  deperibat, 
&c.  f  Getardus  Arthus  Gailobelgicus,  mund.  vernal.  1615.  Collum  novacula 

apemit:  et  inde  expiravit.  t  Cum  renucnte  parente  utroque,  et  ipsa  vir^ine 

frm  non  posset,  ipsnm  et  ipsam  intarfecit,  hoc  a  magistratu  petens,  ut  in  eodem 
scpulchro  sepel.ri  possenr.  >»  Bocace.  '  Sedes  eorum  qui  pro  amoris  im- 

pat  «n-.'a  pereunt,  Virg.  ti.  .-Eneid.  kSal.  Val. 
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for  the  love  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  quod  ejus  nupllas  vivo  fdio 
recusaret.   aLaodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridar.es,  poysoned  her 
husband,  to  give  content  to  a  base  fellow,  whom  she  loved. 
k  Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his,  set  Persepoli$ 
on  fire.    c  Nereus  wife,  a  widdow  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the 
love  of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city  ;  and  he  for 
her  sake,  numbered  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  man  in 
Venice.    u  Constantino  Despota,  made  away  Catherine  his 
wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children,  out  of 
doors,  for  the  love  of  a  basescriveners  daughter  in  Thessalonica, 
with  whose  beauty  he.  was  enamoured.    c  Leucophria  betrayed 
the  city  where  she  dwelt,  for  her  sweet-hearts  sake,  that  was 
in  the  enemies  camp.    1  Pithidice  the  Governours  daughter  of 
Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the  whole  island 
to  him,  her  fathers  enemy.    sDiognetus  did  as  much,  in  the 
city  where  he  dwelt,  for  the  love  of  Policrita;  Medea  for  the 
love  of  Jason  >  she  taught  him  how  to  tame  the  fire-breathing 
brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty  dragon  that  kept  the 
golden  fleece  ;  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  peeces, 
that  her  father  iEthes,  might  have  something  to  detain  him, 
while  she  ran  away  with  her  beloved  Jason,  &c.    Such  acts 
and  scenes  hath  this  tragecomcedy  of  love. 

MEMB.  VI.  SUBSECT.  I.  ' 

Cure  of  Love-Melancholy,  hy  Labour,  Dyet,  Thy  sick, 

Fasting,  &c. 

ALTHOUGH  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  Love- 
Melancholy  may  be  cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible 
and  violent  a  passion  ;  for  as  you  know, 

-hfacilis  descensus  Averni; 


Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras  j 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  

It  is  an  easy  passage  down  to  hell, 
But  to  come  back,  once  there,  you  cannot  well. 

Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped, 
and  by  many  good  remedies  amended.  AvicennafM.  3.  ten.  1. 

•  Sabel  lib  3  En  6.  tCurtiuslib.  5.  <  Chalcocondilas  de  reb. 

Tare  c    I  K  9      Nerei  uxor  Athenarum  domina,  &c.         -  Nicephorus  G«g. 
lib  8       U  -orem  occidit  libcros,  ct  Michaelem  filium  v.dere  abhorru,  Ihessa- 
fcm  c*  amorc  captus  pronotarii  fill*,  &c.  '  Parthemus  Erot l,b.  cap  5. 

MdemcJp  21-  SbernVrisfiHa  Achillisamorecaptacmtatem  piodid.1.  ildcm 
cap.  9.  h  Virg.  i£i>.  6. 
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cap.  23.  et  L24.J  sets  down  seaven  compendious  waves,  how  this 
malady  may  be  eased,  altered  and  expelled.  Savanarola,  9 
principall  observations ;  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  rules 
besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed;  Laurentius 
2  main  precepts;  Arnoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim, 
Lano-ius,  and  others  inform  us  otherwayes,  and  yet  all  tending 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  I  will  briefly  epito- 
mize, (for  I  light  my  candle  from  their  torches,)  and  enlarge 
again  upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that  after 
mine  own  method.  The  first  rule  to  be  observed,  in  subduing 
this  stubborn  and  unbridled  passion,  is  exercise  and  dyet.  Tt 
is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence,  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho 
Jrigei  Venus  ;    As  an  a  idle  sedentary  life,  liberall  feeding,  are 

great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite  labour,  slender  and 

sparing  dyet,  with  continuall  business,  are  the  best  and  most 
ordinary  meanes  to  prevent  it. 

Otia  si  tollas,  periere  Cupidinis  arles, 
Contemptaeque  jacent,  et  sine  luce  faces. 

Take  idleness  away,  and  put  to  flight 
Are  Cupid's  arts,  his  torches  give  no  light. 

Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses,  were  not  ena- 
moured at  all,  because  they  never  were  idle. 

»>  Frustra  blanditiae  appulistis  ad  has, 
Frustra  nequitise  venistis  ad  has, 
Frustra  deliciae  obsidebitis  has, 
Frustra  has  illecebrae,  et  procacitates, 
Et  suspiria,  et  oscula,  et  susurri, 
Et  quisquis  male  sana  corda  amantum 
Elandis  ebria  fascinat  venenis. 

In  vain  are  all  your  flatteries, 
In  vain  are  all  your  knaveries, 
Delights,  deceits,  procacities, 
Sighs,  kisses,  and  conspiracies, 
And  what  e're  is  done  by  art, 
To  bewitch  a  lovers  heart. 

'Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busy.  Tis  Savanarola's 
third  rule,  Occupari  in  multis  et  magnis  negotiis  ;  And  Avi- 
cenna's  precept,  cap.  24. 

f  Cedit  amor  rebus  j  res,  age  tutus  eris. 
To  be  busy  still,  and  as  d  Guianerius  enjoyns,  about  matters 

•Otium  naufragium  castitatis,  Austin.       b  Buchanan.  Hendecasyl.         e  Ovid, 
lib.  1.  remcd.  4  Cap.  16.  Circa  xci  ardyas  cxerceri. 
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of  great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  *  Magninus  acids.  Never  to  Le 
idle,  but  at  the  hours  of  sleep. 

 bet  nt 

Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine,  si  non 
Intendas  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  honestis, 

Invidia  vel  amore  miser  torquebere.  

For  if  thou  dost  not  ply  thy  book, 
By  candle-light  to  study  bent, 
Employ'd  about  some  honest  thing, 
Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment. 

No  better  physick;  than  to  be  al waves  occupied,  seriously  intent 

eCur  in  penates  rarius  tenues  subit, 
Hscc  delicatas  eligens  pestis  domus, 
Mediuraque  sanos  vulgus  affectus  tenet  ?  Sec. 

Why  dost  thou  ask,  poor  folkrs  are  often  free, 
And  dainty  places  still  molested  be? 

Because  poor  people  fare  coarsly,  work  hard,  go  wollward  and 
bare. 

Non  habet  unde  suum  paupertas  pascat  amorem : 

*  Guianerius,  therefore,  prescribes  his  patient  to  go  with  hair- 
cloth next  his  skin,  to  go  bare-footed,  and  bare-legged  in  cold 
weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  Monkes  do,  but 
above  all,  to  fast.  Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage, 
as  many  of  those  tenteibellies  do,  howsoever  they  put  on 
Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  pretend,  but,  from  all 
manner  of  meat.  Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  it  self ; 
for  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bodies  of  such  persons  that 
feed  liberally,  and  live  at  ease,  care  full  of  bad  spirits  and 
divels,  divelish  thoughts;  no  better  phy  sick  for  such  parties,  than 
to  fast.  Hildesheim  spied.  2.  to  this  of  hunger,  adds  r  often 
baths,  much  exercise  and  sweat,  but  hunger  and  fasting,  he 
prescribes  before  the  rest.  And  'tis  indeed,  our  Saviour's 
oracle,  This  kinde  of  divel  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  which  makes  the  fathers  so  immoderate  in  commenda- 
tion of  fasting.  As  Hunger,    saith  s  Ambrose,  is  a  friend  of 

*  Part.  2.  c.  23.  reg.  San.  His  praeter  horam  somni,  nulla  per  otium  transeat. 
k  Hor.  lib.  1.  epist.  2.  c  Seneca.  4  Tract.  16  '  cap.  J  8.  Saspe  nuda  carne 

cilicium  portent  tempore  frigido  sh;e  caligis;  et  nudis  pedihus  incedant,  in  pane  ct 
aqua  jejunent,  sacpius  se  verberibus  cscdBnt.  &c.  e  Dacmonibus  referta  suht 

corpora  nostra,  iilorum  praecipue  qui  delicatis  vescuntur  cduliis,  advolitant.  et  cor- 
poribus  inherent;  hanc  ob  rem,  jejunium  impendio  probatur  ad  pudicitiam. 
f  V ictus  sit  attenuatus,  balnei  frequens  usus  et  sudationcs,  cold  baths,  not  hot,  saith 
Magninus  part.  3.  cap.  23.  to  dive  over  bead  and  ears  in  a  cold  river,  Arc.  «  Ser. 
de  gula ;  Fames  arnica  virginitati  est,  inimica  lascivia:;  jaturitas  vcro  castitatcm 
perdit,  ci  hutrit  illecebras. 
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virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness  ;  but  fulness  over-^ 
throws  chastity,  and  fosfereth  all  manner  of  provocations.  If 
thine  horse  be  too  lusty,  Hierom  adviscth  thee,  to  takeaway 
some  of  his  provender;  by  this  meanes,  those  Pauls,  Hillaries, 
Antonies,  and  famous  anchorites,  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ; 
by  this  meanes,  Hilarion  made  his  asse,  as  he  called  his  own 
body,  leave  kicking,  (so  "Hierom  relates  of  him  in  his  life) 
when  the  divel  tempted  him  to  any  such  fowl  offence.  By 
this  meanes,  those  ''Indian  Brachmanni  kept  themselves  con- 
tinent ;  they  lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the 
Redshanks  do  on  hadder,  and  dyeted  themselves  sparingly  on 
one  dish,  which  Guianerius  would  have  all  yorig  men  put  in 
practice;  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  cGordonius  would  have 
them  soundly  whipped,  or  to  cool  their  courage,  kept  in  prison, 
and  there  fed  with  bread  and  water,  till  they  acknowledge 
their  errour,  and  become  of  another  minde.  If  imprisonment 
and  hunger  will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  that  dTheban  Crates,  time  must  wear  it  out  ;  if  time 
xvill  not,  the  last  refuge  is  an  halter.  But  this  you  will  say, 
is  comically  spoken.  Howsoever,  fasting,  by  all  meanes,  must 
be  still  used ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meats  for- 
merly mentioned,  which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they 
must  use  an  opposite  dyet.  e  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided 
of  the  yongersort.  So  f  Plato  prescribes;  and  would  have  the 
magistrates  themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  examples  sake,  highly 
commending  the  Carthaginians  for  their  temperance  in  this 
kinde.  And  'twas  a  good  edict,  a  commendable  thing,  so  that 
it  were  not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as  those  old  vEgyp- 
tians  abstained  from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets  had 
given  out,  wine  sprang  first  from  the  blood  of  the  gyants;  or, 
out  or  superstition,  as  our  modern  Turkes,  but  for  temperance, 
it  being  animce  virus  et  vitiorum  fames,  a  plague  it  self  if  im- 
moderately taken.  Women  of  old  for  that  cause,  "  in  hot  coun- 
treys,  were  forbid  the  use  of  it;  as  severely  punished  for  drink- 
ing of  wine,  as  for  adultery  ;  and  yong  folkes,  as  Leonicus  hath 
recorded,  (Far.  hist.  1.  3.  cap.  87,  88.J  out  of  AthePEeus 
and  others;  and  is  still  practised  in  Italy  and  some  other  coun- 
treys  of  Europe  and  Asia;  as  Claudius  Minos  hath  well  illus- 

•Vita  Hilarlonis,  lib.  3.  epist.  Cum  tentasset  cum  dasmon  titillatione  inter 
carters,  ILgn  inquit,  asclle,  ad  corpus  suum,  faciam,  &c.  bStrabo  1.  15. 

Gtog.  Sub  pcllibus  cubant,  &c.  '  Cap.  2.  part.  2.  Si  sit  juvenis,  et  non  vnlt 

obedire,  flagelletur  frequenter  et  fortiter,  dum  incipiat  fcetere.  *  Laertius,  lib. 

6.  cap.  5.  Amon  mcdotur  fames;  sin  aliter,  tempus  ;  si  non  hoc.  laqueus.  eVir.a> 
parar.t  animos  Vet.eri,  &c.  f  3.  de  Legibus.  i  Nou  minus  si  vinutn 

bibisscnt  ac  si  adulterium  admisissent,  Gellius,  lib.  10.  c  25. 
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trated  in  his  comment  on  the  23  embleme  of  Alciat.   So  choyce 
is  to  be  made  of  other  dyct. 

Nec  minus  erucas  aptum  est  vitare  salaces, 
Et  quicquid  Veneri  corpora  nostra  parat. 

Eringoes  are  not  good  for  to  be  taken, 
And  all  lascivious  meats  must  be  forsaken. 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used,  are,  cowcum- 
bers,  mellons,  purselan,  water  lillies,  rue,  woodbine,  arami, 
lettice,  which  Lemnius  so  much  commends,  (lib.  2.  cap.  4<2.j 
and  Mizaldus  hort.  med.  to  this  purpose;  Vitex,  or  Agnus 
castus  before  the  rest,  which,  saith  aMagninus,  hath  a  wonder-  \ 
fa)  vertuein  it.  Those  Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts 
called  Thesmophcries,  were  to  abstain  nine  dayes  from  the 
company  of  men,  during  which  time,  saith  -Elian,  they  laid  a 
certain  herb  named  Hanea,  in  their  beds,  which  asswaged 
those  ardent  flames  of  love,  and  freed  them  from  the  torments 
of  that  violent  passion.  See  more  in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Cres- 
centius  lib.  5.  &c.  and  what  every  herbalist,  almost,  and  phy-* 
sitian  hath  written  (cap.  de  Satyriasi  et  Priaphmo ;)  Rhasis 
amongst  the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if  they  be  much  de- 
jected and  brought  low  in  body,  and  now  ready  to  despair 
through  anguish,  griefe,  and  too  sensible  a  feeling  of  their  mi- 
serie,  a  cup  of  wine  and  full  dyet  is  not  amiss;  and  as  Valcscus 
adviseth,  cum  alia  honestd  venerem  scepe  exercendo,  which 
Langius  (Epist.  med.  lib.  l.epist.  approves  out  of  Rhasis 
fad  assiduationem  coitus  invitalj  and  Guianerius  seconds  it, 
(cap.  16.  tract.  \QJ  as  a  bvery  profitable  remedy  : 

 'ctument  tibi  quum  inguina,  cum  si 

Ancilla,  aut  verna  praesto  est,  tentigine  rumpi 
Malis  ?  non  ego  namque,  &c.«— — 

4  Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsell  of  the  poet,  Ex- 
cretio  enim  aut  tollit  prorsus,  aut  lenit  ccgritudinem.  As  it  did 
the  raging  lust  of  Assuerus,  e  qui  ad  impatientiam  amoris  leni- 
endam,  per  singulas  fere  nodes  novas  puellas  devirginavit. 
And  to  be  drunk  too,  by  fits;  but  this  is  mad  physiek,  if  it  be 
at  all  to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed, 
as  that  which  Vives  speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de  anima.  f  A  lover, 
that  hath  as  it  were,  lost  himself  through  impotency,  impa- 
tience, must  be  called  home  as  a  traveller  by  musick,  feasting, 

•  Rer.  Sam.  part.  '$.  cap.  23.  Mirabilem  vim  habet.  'Cum  mulicre  aliqui 

eratiosa  sxpe  coire  erit  utilissimum.  Idem  Laurentius,  cap.  11.  e  Hor. 

*  Cap.  29.  de  morb.  cereb.  e -Beriwldui  orat.  dc  amore.  f  Amatori,  - 

cuius  est  pro  impotcntia  mens  amota,  opus  est,  ut  paulatim  animus  vclut  a  pcregi  i- 
natione  domum  revoretur,  per  musicam,  convivia,  &c.  Per  aucupium,  fabulas,  et 
t'wtivas  narrationes,  labsrem  usque  ad  sudoiem,  &c. 
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good  wine,  if  need  be,  to  drunkenness  it  self;  which  many  so 
much  commend  for  the  easing  of  the  minde ;  all  IiindeoJ  sports 
and  merriments  ;  to  see  fairc  pictures,  hangings,  buildings, 
pleasant  fields,  orchyards,  gardens,  groves, ponds,  pools,  rivers, 
fishing,  fowling,  hawking,  hunting,  to  hear  merry  tales,  and 
pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that 
neu  spirits  may  succeed  ;  or,  by  some  vehement  affection  or 
contrary  passion,  to  be  diverted,  till  he  be  jully  weaned  from 
anger,  suspition,  cares,  feares,  &c.  and  habituated  into  another 
course.  Semper  tecum  sit,  (as  "Sempronius  advisetb  Calislo 
his  love-sick  master)  qui  sermones  jocular  es  moveat,  condones 
ridiculas,  dicteria  falsa,  suaves  historias,  fabulas  venustas 
recenseat,  coram  ludat,  &c.  still  have  a  pleasant  companion 
to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  facete  histories,  sweet 
discourse,  &c.  And  as  the  melody  of  musick,  merriment, 
singing,  dancing,  doth  augment  the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as 
bAvicenna  notes,  so  it  expelleth  it  in  others,  and  doth  very 
much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily  applyed,  as  the 
parties  symptomes  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously 
affected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physick,  that  the  humours  be  altered, 
or  any  new  matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melan- 
choly men.  Carolus  a  Lorme  amongst  other  questions,  dis- 
cussed for  his  degree,  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath  this, 
sin  amantes  et  a.mentes  iisdem  remediis  curentur  P  Whether 
lovers  and  mad  men  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  ?  he  af- 
firms it  ;  for  love  extended  is  mere  madness.  Such  phvsick 
then,  as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath  been 
formerly  handled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure  of  me- 
lancholy. Consult  with  Valleriola  (observat.  lib.  2.  observ.  7 .J 
Lod.  Mercatus  (lib.  2.  cap.  4.  demulier.  qffect.J  Daniel  Sen- 
nertus  (lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  \Oj .  c  Jacobus  Ferrandus,  the. 
Frenchman,  in  his  Tract  de  amore  Erotique,  Foreslus  (lib.  10. 
observ.  29.  et  30.J  Jason  Pratensis  and  others,  for  peculiar  re- 
ceipts. d  Amalus  Lusitanus  cured  a  yong  jew  that  was  almost 
mad  for  love,  with  the  syrup  of  hellebor,  and  such  other  eva- 
cuations and  purges,  which  are  usually  prescribed  to  black 
choler:  eAvicenna  confirms  as  much,  if  need  require,  and 
f  blood-letting  above  the  rest,  which  makes  amantes  ne  sint 
amcnles,  lovers  to  come  to  themselves,  and  keep  in  their 

•  Calestinae  Act  9.  Banhio  interpret.  I  Cap.  <3e  Ilishi.  Multcs  hoc  af- 

fettu  sanat  cantilena,  lartkia,  musica  ;  ctquidam  sunt  quos  h;ec  angent.  «  This 

author  came  to  my  hands  since  the  third  edition  of  this  book.  *  Cent.  3. 

curat.  56.  Syrupo  helleborato  et  aliis  qua  ad  atram  bilem  pertinent.  '  Pur- 

getur,  si  ejus  dispositio  venerit  ad  adust,  humoris  et  phlebotomizctur.  f  Aauao. 

tium  morbus  ut  pruritus  solvitur,  venae  sc£tiore  et  cucurbitulis. 
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right  mimics.  Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Salcrnitana,  Jason 
Pratensis,  Hildesheim,  &c.  prescribe  blood-letting  to  be  used 
as  a  principal!  remedy.  Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick,  to 
cure  all  appetite  of  burning  lust,  by  alettiug  themselves  blood 
under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  women  barren,  as 
Sabellicus,  in  his  Enneades  relates  of  them.  Which  Salmuth. 
(Tit.  10.  de  Herol.  comment,  in  Pancirol.  de  nov.  report.) 
Mercurialis  (var.  lee.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.)  out  of  Hippocrates  and 
Benzo,  say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  Indians,  a  reason  of  which 
Langius  gives  (lib.  1.  epist.  \0) . 

Hue  faciunt  medicaments  Venerem  sopientia,  ut  Camphor  a 
pudendis  alligata,  et  in  brachd  gestata  (quidam  ait)  mem- 
brum  jlaccidum  reddit.  Laboravit  hoc  morbo  virgo  nobilis 
cui  inter  ccetera  prcescripsit  Medicus,  ut  laminam  plumbeam 
tnultis  foraminibus  pertusam,  ad  dies  viginti  porlaret  in 
dorso  ;  ad  exsiccandum  vero  sperma  jussit  earn  quam  parcis- 
sime  cibari,  et  manducare  frequenter  coriandrum  prcepara- 
tum^  et  semen  lactucce  et  acctosce,  et  sic  earn  a  morbo  libe- 
ravit.  Porro  impediunt  et  remitlunt  coitum  folia  salicis  trita 
et  epota,  et  si  frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt. 
Idem  praestat  topatius  annulo  gestatus,  dexterum  lupi  testi- 
culum  attritum,  et  oko  vel  aqua  rosata  exhibitum  Veneris 
tsedium  inducere  seribit  Alexander  Benedictus:  lac  butyri  com- 
mestum  et  semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  praes- 
tant.  Verbena  herba  gestata  libidinem  extinguit,  pulvisqueranae 
decollatae  et  exs  ccatas.  Ad  extinguendum  cuitum,  ungantur 
membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua,  in  qua  opium  The- 
baicum  sit  dissolutum;  libidini  maxime  contraria  camphora 
est,  et  coriandrum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgaj 
impeditj  idem  efficit  synapium  ebibitum.  Da  verbenam  in 
potu  et  non  erigutur  virga  sex  diebus)  vtere  menthd  sicca  cum 
aceto,  genitalia  illinita  succo  Hyoscyami  out  cicutce,  coitus 
appetitum  sedant,  &tc.  )>.  seminis  lactuc.  portulac.  coriandri 
an.  5 j.  menthce  siccce  $fs.  sacchari  albiss.  $  iiij.  pulveris- 
centur  omnia  subtiliter,  et  post  ea  simul  misce  aqua  Neun- 
Dharis,  f.  conjee .  solida  in  morsulis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane 
nnum  quum  surgat.  Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas  ab  Hilde- 
sheimo  loco  praedicto,  Mizaldo,  Porta,  casterisque. 


*  Cura  a  venae  scctionc  per  aures,  unde  semper  stcriles. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 

Withstand  the  beginnings;  avoid  occasions;  change  his  place; 
/aire  and  fowl  meanes ;  contrary  passions,  with 
witty  inventions :  to  bring  in  another, 
and  discommend  the  former. 

,4r>\THER  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoyned  by  our 
\J/  physitians,  which  if  not  alone,  yet  certainly  conjoyncd, 
may  do  much;  The  first  of  which  is  obstarc  principiis,  to 
withstand  the  beginning  ;  a  Quisquis  in  prima  obstitit,  pepu- 
litque  amorem,  tutus  ac  victor fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at 
first,  may  easily  be  a  conquerour  at  last.  Balthazar  Castilio 
1.  4.  urgeth  this  prescript  above  the  rest,  hwhen  he  shall  chance, 
(saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman,  that  hath  good  behaviour 
joyned  with  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eys, 
with  a  kinde  of  greediness,  to  pull  unto  them  this  image  of 
beauty,  and  carry  it  to  the  heart :  shall  observe  himself  to 
be  somewhat  incensed  with  this  influence,  luhich  moveth  within : 
when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle  spirits  sparkling  in  her  eys, 
to  administer  morefuell  to  the  fire,  he  must  wisely  withstand 
the  beginnings ;  rouze  up  reason  stupifyed  almost  ;  fortify  his 
heart  by  all  meanes,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which 
it  may  have  entrance.    'Tis  a  precept  which  all  concurr  upon, 

cOpprime  dnm  nova  sunt  subiti  mala  semina  morbi, 
Dum  licet,  in  primo  limine  siste  pedem. 

Thy  quick  disease  whilst  it  is  fresh  to-day, 
By  all  meanes  crush,  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay. 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  than  if  he  confess  his  griefe 
and  passion  to  some  judicious  friend  d  (qui  iacitus  ardet  magis 
uritur,  the  more  he  conceals,  the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by 
his  good  advice,  may  happily  ease  him  on  a  suddain  ;  and 
withall  to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may 
aggravate  his  disease  ;  to  remove  the  object  by  all  meanes;  for 
who  can  stand  by  a  fire  and  not  burn  ? 

c  Sussilite  obsecro  et  mittite  istanc  foras, 
Quae  misero  mihi  amanti  ebibit  sangfuinem. 

Tis  good  therefore,  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company  ;  which 

•Seneca.  b  Cum  in  mulierem  incident,  quse  cum  forma  morum,  suavitatem 

conjunftam  habet,  et  jam  oculos  pcrsenscrit,  forma:  ad  se  imaginem  cum  aviditate 
quadam  rapere,  cum  eadem,  &c.  *  Ovid,  de  rem.  lib.  I.  i  y£neas 

Sylvius.  e  Plautus  gurcu, 
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Hierom  so  much  labours  to  Paula,  and  his  Nepotian ; 
Chrysostome  so  much  inculcates  in  ser.  in  contubern.  Cy- 
prian, and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church;  Siracides  in  his 
ninth  chapter ;  Jason  Prate n sis,  Savanarola,  Arnoldus,  Valle- 
riola,  &c.  and  every  phvsiti.in  that  treats  of  this  subject.  Not 
only  to  avoid,  as  a  Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorts,  kissing, 
dalliance,  all  speeches,  tokens,  love-letters  and  the  like ;  or, 
as  Castillo,  (lib.  4.J  to  converse  with  them,  hear  them  speak, 
or  sirtg,  (lolerabilius  est  a?idire  basiliscum  sib'dantem,  thou 
hadst  better  hear,  saith  bCyprian,  a  serpent  hiss)  cthose  ami- 
able smiles,  admirable  graces,  and  sweet  gestures,  which  their 
presence  affords. 

dNeu  capita  liment  solitis  morsiunculis, 
Et  his  papillarum  oppressiunculis 
Abstineant  :  

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of 
any  other  women,  persons,  circumstance,  amorous  book,  or 
tale,  that  may  administer  any  occasion  of  remembrance. 
e  Prosper  adviseth  yong  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles,  and 
some  parts  of  Genesis,  at  other  times;  but  for  such  as  are 
enamoured,  they  forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c. 
especially  all  sight ;  they  must  not  so  much  as  come  near,  or 
look  upon  them. 

f  Et  fugitare  decet  sinudacbra  et  pabula  amoris, 
Abstinere  sibi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem. 

Gaze  not  on  a  maid,  saith  Siracides,  turn  away  thine  eysfrom 
a  beautiful  woman,  (c.  9.  v.  5.  7.  8)  averte  oculos,  saith 
David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them,  as  Ficinus  adviseth,  let  not 
thine  eye  be  intentus  ad  libidinem,  do  not  intend  her  more 
than  the  rest:  for  as  ?Propertius  holds,  Ipse  alimenta  sibi 
maxima  prcebet  amor,  love  as  a  snow-ball  enlargeth  it  self  by 
sight;  but  as  Hierom  to  Nepotian,  aut  ceqnaliter  ama,  aut 
{squallier  ignora,  either  see  all  alike;  or  let  all  alone;  make 
a  league  with  thine  evs,  as  h  Job  did  ;  and  that  is  the  safest 
course;  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner 
revives, j  or  waxeth  sore  again,  as  Petrarch  holds,  than  love 
doth  by  sight.  As  pomp  renews  ambition  ;  the  sight  of  gold, 
covelousness  ;  a  beauteous  object  sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust. 

•  Tom.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Syntag.  mcd.  art.  Mirab.  Vitentur  oscula,  taftus,  sermo, 
etscriptaimpudica.Jiters.&C  "  Lib.  de singul.  Clcr.  «Tamadm.- 

rabflem  spkndorem,  decline!,  gratiam,  scintillas,  amabiles  risus  gestus  suav.ss.mos 
&c  -Lips  ius  horf.  leg.  l.b.  3.  antiq.  lec.  «  L.b.  3.  dc  v,t  ccchtus 

corapar  cap.  6.  «  Lucretius.  «  Lib.  3.  Elcg.  10.         "  Job,  31.  Pep.g. 

cuToculis  mcis  ne  co.itarem  de  virgin*  •  Dial. 

muridi ;  Nihil  facilius  lecrudescit  quam  amor;  ut  pompa  v.sa  renovat  ainbmonem, 
aurt  species  avaritiam,  specula  corporis  forma  inccudit  luxunam. 
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Ec  multum  saliens  incitat  uiida  sitim. 

The  sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  in- 
creaseth  appetite.  Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  ayong 
gentleman,  in  merriment,  would  needs  put  on  his  mistriss 
clothes,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suters 
espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much 
can  sight  enforce.  Especially,  if  he  have  been  formerly  en- 
amoured, the  sight  of  his  mistriss  strikes  him  into  a  new  fit, 
and  makes  him  rave  many  dayes  after. 

 b  Infirmis  causa  pusilla  nocet, 

Ut  pene  extinctum  cinerem  si  sulphure  tangas, 

Vivet,  et  ex  mini  mo  maximus  ignis  erit: 
Sic  nisi  vitabis  quicquid  renovabit  araorem, 

Flamma  recrudescet,  quae  modo  nulla  fuit. 

A  sickly  man  a  little  thing  offends  j 

As  brimstone  doth  a  fire  decay 'd  renew, 

And  make  it  burn  afresh,  doth  loves  dead  flames, 
If  that  the  former  object  it  review. 

Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the 
winde  blows,  cut  solet  a  ventis,  &c.  a  scald  head  (as  the 
saying  is)  is  soon  broken  ;  dry  wood  quickly  kindles;  and  when 
they  have  been  formerly  wounded  by  sight,  how  can  they  by 
seeing  but  be  inflamed?  Tsmenias  acknowledged  as  much  of 
himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost  forgotten 
his  mistriss;  d  at  the  first  sight  of  her,  as  strata  in  afire,  I 
lurned  afresh;  and  more  than  ever  I  did  before.  eChariclea 
was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear  Theagenes,  after 
he  had  been  a  great  stranger.  'Mertila,  in  Aristaenetus,  swore 
she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again,  and  did  moderate  her 
passion  so  long  as  he  was  absent ;  but,  the  next  time  he  came 
in  presence,  she  could  not  contain,  effuse  amplexa  attrectari 
se  sinit,  &c.  she  broke  her  vow,  and  did  profusely  embrace 
him.  Hermotinus,  a  yong  man  (in  the  said  g  author)  is  all 
out  as  unstaid;  he  had  forgot  his  mistriss  quite,  and  by  his 
friends  was  well  weaned  from  her  love;  but  seeing  her  by 
chance,  agnovit  veteris  vestigia  fiammce,  he  raved  amain; 
Ilia  tamen  emergens  veluti  lucida  s fella  cepit  elucere,  <^c. 
she  did  appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel,  to  his  sight. 
And  it  is  the  common  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  overcome  in 

•Seneca  cont.  lib,  2.  cont.  9.  1  Ovid.  «  Met.  7.  Ut  solet  a  ventis  alimenta 
resumere,  quaeque  parva  sub  indu&a  latuit  scintilla  favilla  crcscere  y  et  in  vetcres 
agitata  resurgere  flam  mas.  d  Eustathii  \.  3.  Aspe&us  amorem  incendit,  ut 

marcesceutem  in  palea  ignem  ventus ;  ardebam  interea  inajore  concepto  incendtcu 
•  Heliodorus  1.  4.  Inflamraat  mentem  novns  _aspe£tus,  perinde  ac  ignis  materia.* 
admotus,  Chariclca,  &c.  f  Epist.  15.  1.  c2.  s  Epist.  4.  lib.  2. 
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this  sort.  For  that  cause,  belike,  Alexander  discerning  this 
inconvenience  and  clanger  that  conies  by  seeing,  awhen  he 
heard  Darius  wife  so  much  commended for  her  beau'y,  u  ould 
scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his  sight,  foreknowing,  belike, 
that  of  Plularch,  formosam  viderc  periculosisshnum^ how  full 
of  danger  it  is  to  see  a  proper  woman  ;  and  though  he  was 
intemperate  in  other  things,  yet  in  this  super  be  se  gessit,  he 
carryed  himself  bravely.  And  so,  when  as  Araspes  in  Xeno- 
phon,  had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face  of  Panthea  to 
Cyrus,  bby  how  much  she  was  fairer  than  ordinary,  by  so 
much  he  ivas  the  more  unwilling  to  see  her.  Scipio,  a  yong 
man  of  23  yearesof  age,  and  the  most  beautifull  of  the  Romans, 
equall  in  person  to  that  Graecian  Charinus,  or  Homer's  Nireus, 
at  the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  a  most 
faire  yong  gentlewoman  was  brought  unto  him,  c  and  he  hud 
heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Lord,  rewarded  her,  and  sent  her 
back  to  her  sweet-heart.  Sl.  Austin,  as  A  Gregory  reports  of 
him,  rie  cum  sorore  quidem  sua  putavit  liabiiandum,  would 
not  live  in  the  house  with  his  own  sister.  cXenocrates  lay 
with  Lais  of  Corinth  all' night,  and  would  not  touch  her. 
Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed  him  to  dote 
upon  faire  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity,  sohis 
cum  solo,  to  lye  in  the  chamber  with,  and  was  wooed  by  him 
besides,  as  the^said  Alcibiades  publikely  confessed,  1 J  or  mam 
sprevit  et,  superbe  contempsit ;  he  scornfully  rejected  him. 
Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura  in  severall  poems, 
when  by  the  Popes  meancs  she  was  offered  unto  him,  would 
not  accept  of  her.  s//  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this 
passion  of  love;  and  great  discretion  it  argues,  in  such  a  man 
that  can  so  contain  himself ;  but  when  thou  art  once  in  love, 
to  moderate  thy  self  (as  he  saith)  is  a  singular  point  of 
ivisdome. 

h  Nam  yitare  plngas  in  amoris  ne  jaciamur 
Non  ita  difficile  est,  quam  captum  retibus  ipsis 
Exire,  et  validos  Veneris  perrumpere  n'odos. 

To  avoid  such  nets  is  no  such  mastery, 
But  ta'en,  to  escape  is  all  the  victory. 

But  for  as  much,  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or 
that  can  contain  themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to 
curb  their  senses,,  as  not  to  see  them,  not  to  look  lasciviously, 

a  Curtius  lib.  3.  Cum  uxorem  Darii  laudatam  aurlivisset,  tanrum  cupiditati 
•us  rYamum  injecit,  ut  illam  vix  vellet  intucri.  b  Cyrop<cdia.  Cum  Par.thex 

jbrmam  evexisset  Araspes.  tanto.  magis  inquit  Cyrus,  abstinere  oportet,  quanto 
pukhnor  est  eI,ivius;  Cum  earn  regulo  cuidam  desponsatam  audivisset, 

fnimeribui  cumulatam  rcmisit.  d  Ep.  39.  lib.  7 .  «Et  ea  loqui  posset, 

qua:  nil  amai.ucs  loqui  solent.  f  Platonis  Convivio.  8  Heliodorus  lib.  4. 

Expertem  Sse  amoris  beatitudo  est;  at  quum  captus  sis,  ad  moderationem  revocare 
animum  prudentia  singularis.  *  Lucretius  1,  4. 
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not  to  conferr  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this  head-strong 
passion  of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness,  ferox  die  ardor  a 
naturd  insitus,  a  as  he  terms  it,  such  a  tunous  desire  nature 
hath  inscribed,  such  unspeakable  delight, 

Sic  Divas  Veneris  furor, 
Insanis  adeo  mentibus  incubat, 

which  neither  reason,  counsel],  poverty,  pain,  miserie,  drudgery, 
partus  dolor,  &c.  can  deterr  them  from;  we  must  use  some 
speedy  meanes  to  correct  and  prevent  that,  and  all  other  incon- 
veniences, which  come  by  conference,  and  the  like.  The 
best,  readiest,  surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  Loci 
mutatio,  to  send  them  severall  wayes ;  that  they  may  neither 
hear  of,  see,  nor  have  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another 
again,  or  live  together  soli  cum  sola,  as  so  many  Gilbertines. 
Elongatio  a  Patrid,  'tis  Savanarola's  fourth  rule,  and  Gor- 
donius  precept,  dlstrahatnr  ad  longinquas  regiones,  send  him 
to  travel.  'Tis  that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds 
with  full  cry;  poets,  divines,  philosophers,  physitians,  all; 
millet  patriam,  Valesius  :  b  as  a  sick  man  he  must  be  cured 
with  change  of  ayr;  Tullie  4.  Tuscul.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
get  thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis :  change  ayr  and  soyl3  Lau- 
rentius. 

Fuge  littus  amatum, 
Virg.    Utile  finitimis  abstinuisse  locis. 
c  Ovid.    I  procul,  et  longas  carpere  perge  vias. 
 sed  fuge,  tutus  eris. 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love  : 

d  Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas, 
Ut  me  longa  gravi  solvat  amore  via. 

For  this  purpose,  sailh  ePropertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to 
Athens;  time  and  absence  wear  away  pain  and  griefe,  as  fire 
goes  out  for  want  of  fewel. 

Quantum  oculis,  animo  tam  procul'ibit  amor. 

But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough;  a  whole  year  fXeno- 
phon  prescribes  Critobulus ;  vix  enim  intra  hoc  temp  as  ah 
amore  sanari  poteris;  some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All 
this  s  Heinsius  merrily  inculcates,  in  an  Epistle  to  his  friend 

a  Hnsdus  lib.  I,  Ac  amor,  contcm.  b  Loci  mutatione  tanquam  non  convales- 

ces curandus  est.  cap.  ll.  c  Amorum  1.  2,  6  Quisquis  amat,  loca  nota 

nocent ;  dies  aegritudincm  adimit,  absentia  delct.  Ire  licet  procul  hinc  patriaeque 
relinqucre  fines.  Ovid.  e  Lib.  3.  eleg.  20.  f  Lib.  1.  Socrat.  meinor. 

Tibi,  O  Critobule,  consulo  ut  integrum  annum  absis,  &c.  8  Proximum  est  ut 

esurias.  2.  Ut  moram  temporis  opponas.  3.  Et  locum  mutes.  4.  Ut  de  laqueo  cogites. 
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Primierus :  First,  fast,  then  tarry;  thirdly,  change  thy  place; 
fourthly,  think  of  an  halter.  If  change  of  place,  continu- 
ance of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out  with  those  pre- 
cedent remedies,  it  will  hardly  be  removed  ;  but  these  com- 
monly are  of  force.  Felix  Plater  observ.  lib.  1.  had  a  baker 
to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the  love  of  his  maid,  and  de- 
sperate :  by  removing  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space 
cured.  Isaeus,  a  philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a  most  disso- 
lute liver  in  his  youth  ;  palam  lasciviens,  in  love  with  all  he 
met ;  but  after  he  betook  himself  by  his  friends  advice  to  his 
study,  and  left  womens  company,  he  was  so  changed,  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  playes,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor 
verses,  fine  clothes,  nor  no  such  love  toyes  :  he  became  a  new 
man  upon  a  suddain ;  tanquam  si  priores  oculos  amisisset, 
(saith  mine  a  author)  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former  eys.  Peter 
Godefridus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book,  hath  a  storv 
out  of  Sl.  Ambrose,  of  a  yong  man,  that  meeting  his  old 
love  after  long  absence,  on  which  he  had  extreamly  doted, 
would  scarcely  take  notice  of  her;  she  wondred  at  it,  that  he 
should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again,  lenibat  diclis 
animum,  and  told  him  who  she  was,  Ego  sum,  inquit  :  At 
ego  non  sum  ego  ;  But  he  replyed,  he  was  not  the  same  man; 
proripuit  sese  tandem,  (as  Dido  fled  from  b  ./Eneas;)  not 
vouchsafing  her  any  farther  parly,  lothing  his  folly,  and 
ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done. 

« Non  sum  stultus  ut  antejam,  Neaera, 

O  Neaera,  put  your  trickes,  and  practise  hereafter  upon  some 
body  else;  you  shall  befool  me  no  longer.  Petrarch  hath  such 
another  tale,  of  a  yong  gallant,  that  loved  a  wench  with  one 
eye,  and  for  that  cause,  by  his  parents,  was  sent  to  travel  into 
far  countreys :  after  some  yeares,  he  returned  ;  and  meeting 
the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how, 
and  by  what  chance  she  lost  her  eye?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost 
none,  but  you  have  found  yours:  Signifying  thereby  that  all 
lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith;  Amantes  de forma  judicare 
non  possunt,  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarce  of  any 
thing  else;  as  they  will  easily  confess,  after  they  return  unto 
themselves,  by  some  discontinuance  or  better  advice  ;  wonder 
at  their  own  folly,  madness,  stupidity,  blindness;  be  much 
abashed,  and  laugh  at  love,  and  call't  an  idle  thing,  condemn 
themselves  that  ever  they  should  be  so  besotted  or  misled  ;  and 
be  heartily  glad  they  have  so  happily  escaped. 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldome)  that  change  of  place  will  not 
effect  this  alteration,  then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed, 


•  PhiloUratus  dc  v'Uis  SophisUrum.  *  Virg.  6.  j£n.  c  Buchanan. 
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faire  and  fowl  meanes  ;  as  to  perswade,  promise,  threaten,  ter- 
rifie,  or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour,  tales, 
news,  or  some  witty  invention,  to  alter  his  affection;  'by  some 
greater  sorrow  to  drive  out  the  less,  saith  Gordonius,  as  that 
his  house  is  on  fire,  his  best  friends  dead,  his  mony  stoln  : 
*  that  he  is  made  some  great  governour,  or  hath  some  honour, 
office,  some  inheritance  befaln  him;  he  shall  be  a  knight,  a 
baron  :  or  by  some  false  accusation,  as  they  do  to  such  as  have 
the  hickhop,  to  make  them  forget  it.  Saint  Hierom  (lib.  2. 
epist.  \6.J  to  Rusticus  the  moirke,  hath  an  instance  of  a 
« yong  man  of  Greece,  that  lived  in  a  monastery  in  ./Egypt, 
that  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  no  perswasion  could  be 
diverted;  but  at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The  abbot 
sets  one  of  his  convent  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  with  some 
scandalous  reproach  or  other,  to  defame  him  before  company, 
and  then  to  come  and  -complain  first ,  the  ivitnesses  were  like- 
wise suborned  for  the  plaintiff.  The  yong  man  wept,  and 
when  all  were  against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part, 
least  he  should  be  overcome  with  immoderate  grief e  :  but  what 
need  many  words  ?  By  this  invention  he  was  cured,  and 
alienated  from  his  pristine  love-thoughts, — Injuries,  slanders_, 
contempts,  disgraces, 

spretaeque  injuria  formae, 

are  very  forcible  meanes  to  withdraw  mens  affections;  contume- 
lid  affecti  amatores  amare  desinunt,  as  dLucian  saith  ;  lovers 
reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or  misused,  turn  love  to  hate; 
fredeamP  Non  si  me  obsecret.  I'll  never  love  thee  more. 
Egorie  Mam,  quce  ilium,  quce  me,  quce  non?  So  Zephyr  us 
hated  Hyacinthus  because  he  scorned  him,  and  preferred  his 
corrivall  Apollo  (Palcephaius fab.  Nar.J  he  will  not  e*>me 
again,  though  he  be  intreated.  Tell  him  but  how  he  was 
scoffed  at  behind  his  back,  ('tis  the  counsell  of  Avicenna)  that 
his  love  is  false,  and  entertains  another,  rejects  him,  cares  not 
for  him,  or  that  she  is  a  fool,  a  nasty  quean,  a  slut,  a  vixen,  a 
scold,  a  divel,  or  which  Italians  commonly  do,  that  he  or  she 
hath  some  lothsome  filthy  disease,  gowt,  stone,  strangury,  fall- 
ing-sickness ;  and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be  avoided  ; 
he  is  subject  to  a  consumption,  hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three 
or  four  incurable  tetters,  issues :  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath 

•  Annuncienturvaldetristia,  ut  major  tristitiapossitminorem  obfuscare,  b  Aut 

quod  sit  fac~r.ua  sencscallus,  aut  habeat  honorem  magnum.  1  Adolcsccns  Graj- 

cus  erat  in  ,/Egypti  cocnobio,  qui  nulla  operis  magnitudjne,  nulla  persuasione 
flaininam  poterat  sedare :  monasterii  pater  bac  arte  servavit.  Irnpcrat  cuidam  e 
sociis,  &c.  Flebat  ille,  omnes  adversabantur  ;  solus  pater  callide  opponere,  ne 
abundantia  tristitins  absorbcrctur ;  quid  multa?  hoc  invcnto  curatus  est,  ct  a  co'';- 
tationibus  pristinis  avocatus,  d  Tom.  4,  c  Ter. 
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stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance,  and  so  are  all  the  kindred, 
an  hair-brain,  with  many  other  secret  infirmities  (which  I  will 
not  so  much  as  name)  belonging  to  women.    That  he  is  an 
hermaphrodite,  an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a  spend-, 
thrift,  a  gamester,  a  fool,  a  gull,  a  begger,  a  whoremaster,  far 
in  debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a  common  drunkard,  his 
rnotherwas  a  witch,  his  father  hang'd,  that  he  hath  a  woolf  in 
his  bosome,  a  sore  leg,  he  is  a  leper,  hath  some  incurable 
disease,  that  he  will  surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his  water, 
that  he  cryes  out  or  walks  in  the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fel- 
low, tell  all  his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that  no  body  dare  lye 
with  him;  his  house  is  haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fearful! 
and  tragicall  things,  able  to  avert  and  terrifie  any  man  or 
woman  living.    Gordonius  cap.  20.  part.  2.  hunc  in  modum 
consul  it ;  Parelur  aligua  velula  turpissima  aspectu,  cum  turpi 
et  vili  habitu  :  ct  portet  subtus  gremhirn  pannum  rnenstrualem, 
et  dicat,  quod  arnica  sua  sit  ebriosa,  ct  quod  mingat  in  lecto; 
et  quod  est  epileptica  et  impudica  :  et  quod  hi  corporc  suo  sunt 
excrescentice  enormes,  cum  jcetore  anhelitus,  .et  alia:  enormi- 
iates,  quibus  vetulce  sunt  edoctce:   si  nolit  his  persuaderi, 
subiio  extrahat  a  pannum  menstrufdem,  coram  facie  port undo , 
exclamando,  talis  est  arnica  tua;  et  si  ex  his  non  demiseril, 
71071  est  homo,  sed  diaboh/s  tncarnatus.     Idem  fere  Avicenna 
cap.  24.  de  cura  Ilishi,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  Narrent  res 
immundas  vetulce,  ex  quibus  abominationem  incurrat,  et  res 
hsordidas,  et  hoc  assiducnt.    Idem  Arculanus  (cap.  16.  in  9. 
RhasisJ.  &c. 

\Vithall,.as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  af- 
fecting a  more  speedy  alteration,  they  must  eommend  another 
paramour,  alteram  inducer e  ;  set  him  or  her  to  be  wooed,  or 
wooe  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better  for- 
tune, birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred: 

c  Invenies  alium  si  te  hie  fastidit  Alexis ; 

by  this  meanes,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wisheth,  to  turn  the 
stream  of  affection  another  way, 

Successore  novo  truditur  omnis  amor  3 

or  as  Valesius  adviseth,  by  ''subdividing  to  diminish  it;  as  a 
great  river  cut  into  many  chanels,  runs  low  at  last. 

cHortor  et  ut  pariter  binas  habeatis  arnicas,  kc. 

»  Hypatin  Alexandria  quondam  se  ad  amantem  prolatis  muliebribus  pannis,  et 
in  euro  conjeftis  ab  amoris  insania  liberavit-  Suidas  ct  Eunapius.  bSava- 
inrola  reg.  5.  c  Virg.  Eel.  2.  d  Distributio  amoris  fiat  in  plurcs,  ad 

plures  arnicas  animum  applicct.  e  Ovid. 
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If  you  suspect  to  betaken,  be  sure,  saith  the  Poet,  to  have  two 
mistrisses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another:  as  he  that  goes 
from  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it, 
though  iu  the  ne^ct  room  there  be  a  better,  which  will  refresh 
him  as  much;  there's  as  much  difference  of  h&c  as  hie  ignis; 
or  bring  him  to  some  publike  shews,  playes,  meetings,  where 
he  may  see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  lothe  his  first  choyce : 
carry  him  but  to  the  next  town,  yea  peradventure,  to  the  next 
house;  and  as  Paris  lost  Oenone's  love  by  seeing  Helena, Nand 
Cressid  forsook  Troilus  by  conversing  with  Diomede,  he 
will  dislike  his  former  mistriss,  and  leave  her  quite  behind  him, 
as  a Theseus  left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  Island  of  Dia,  to 
seek  her  fortune,  that  was  er'st  his  loving  mistriss.    h  Nunc 
primum  Dorida  vetus  aviator  contempsi,  as  he  said,  Doris  is 
but  a  dowdy  to  this.  As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets 
his  physiognomy  forthwith,  this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be 
diminished  by  remove;  after  a  little  absence,  it  will  be  remit- 
ted;  the  next  foire  object  will  likely  alter  it.   A  yong  man,  in 
'Lucian,  was  pittifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the  theater  by 
chance,  and  by  seeing  other  faire  objects  there,  mentis  sanitatem 
recepit,  was  fully  recovered,  d  and  went  merrily  home,  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  dram  of  oblivion.  e  A  mouse  (saith  an  apologer) 
was  brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread 
and  cheese,  thought  there  could  be  no  better  meat,  till  coming 
forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberallv  of  other  variety  of  viands, 
]othed  his  former  life  :  moralize  this  fable  by  thy  self.  Plato,  in 
his  seaventh  book  De  Legibus,  hath  a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city 
under  ground,  f  to  which  by  little  holes,  some  small  store  of 
light  came;  the  inhabitants  thought  there  could  not  be  a  better 
place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad,  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  cegerrime  Sol  em  intueri ;  but  after  they  were  ac- 
customed a  little  to  it,  6  they  deplored  their  fellowes  miserie 
that  lived  under  ground.    A  silly  lover  is  in  like  state  ;  none 
so  faire  as  his  mistriss  at  first;  he  cares  for  none  but  her;  vet 
after  awhile,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  ab- 
horrs  her  name,  sight  and  memory.    'Tis  generajlvtrue  ;  for 
as  he  observes,  u  Prior  em  flammam  novus  ignis  «extrudil ;  et 
ua  multorum  natitra,  ui  prcesentes  maxime  ament?  6ne  fire 
drives  out  another;  and  such  is  womens  weakness,  that  they 
love,  commonly,  him  that  is  present.    And  so  do  many  men 
(as  he  confessed)  he  loved  Amve  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and  when 
he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat  them  both  :  but  faire  Phillis  was  in- 

»  Hyginus  sab.  43.  b  Pctronius.  c  Lib.  de  salt.  *  E  tbentro  egressus 
hilaris,  ac  si  pharmacum  oblivionis  bibissct..  °  Mus  incista  natus,  Sec.  t§°  f  In 
qneni  c  specu  snbterraneo  modicum  lucis  illabitur.  s  Deplorabaut "corww 

ariswwm,  qui  subterrar.eis  iiii's  locis  vitam  degunt.  k  Tatius  lib.  C. 
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comparably  beyond  them  all  j  Cloris  surpassed  her;  and  yet 
when  he  cspyed  Amarillis,  she  was  his  sole  mUriss;  O  divine 
Amarillis :  quam  procera,  cvpressi  ad  instar,  quam  elegans, 
quam  deceits!  &c.  how  lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she 
was,  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw  another,  and  then  she  was 
the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  conclusion,  he  loves  her 
best  he  saw  last.  "Triton  the  sea-god  first  loved  Leucothoc, 
till  he  came  in  presence  of  Milaene,  she  was  the  commandress 
of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea;  but  (as  bshe  complains)  he 
loved  another  eftsoons,  another,  and  another.  Tis  a  things 
which  by  Hierom's  report,  hath  been  usually  practised. 
c  Heathen  philosophers  drive  out  one  love  with  another,  as 
they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  with  a  pin.  Which  those  seaven  Persian 
^Princes  did  to  Assuerus,  that  they  might  requite  the  desire  of 
Queen  Vashti  with  the  love  of  others.  Pausanias,  in  Eliacis, 
saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid  was  painted  to  contend  with 
another,  and  to  take  the  garland  from  him,  because  one  love 
drives  out  another. 

d  Alterius  vires  subtrahit  alter  amor. 

and  Tullie  3.  nat.  Dear,  disputing  with  C.  Cotta,  makes  men- 
tion of  three  severall  Cupids,  all  differing  in  office.  Felix  Pla- 
ter in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts  how  he  cured  a 
widower  in  Basil,  a  patient  of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone, 
that  doted  upon  a  poor  servant  his  maid,  when  friends,  chil- 
dren, nor  perswasion  could  serve  to  alienate  his  ininde:  they 
motioned  him  to  another  honest  mans  daughter  in  the  town, 
whom  he  loved,  and  lived  with  long  after;  abhorring  the  very 
name  and  sight  of  the  first.  After  the  deatti  of  Lucretia, 
r  Euryalus  would  admit  of  no  comfort,  till  the  Emperour  Si- 
gismond  marryed  him  to  a  noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in 
■-.hart  space  he  was  freed. 

*  Aristaenetus  epist.  4.  b  Calcagnin.  Dial.  Galat.  Mox  aliam  praetulif, 

aliam  praslaturus  quam  primum  occasio  arriserit.  £  .Epist.  lib.  2.  16,  Philo- 

soplii  siculi  veterem  amorem  novo,  quasi  clavum  clavo  repellcre,  quod  et  As- 
suero  Regi  septcm  Principes  Pcrsarum  f'eceie,  ut  Vastaj  Reginae  de.siderium  amore 
com  pcnsa  rent.  d  Ovid.  e  Lugubri  ve>te  indutus,  consolationes  non  admisit, 
tlonec  Caesar  ex  duca'i  sanguine,  formosam  vir^inem  matrimouio  conjunxir 
.i-lncas  Sylvius  hist,  dc  Euryalo  et  Lucretia. 
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SUBSECT.  III. 

By  counsell  and  perswasion  ;  fowlness  of  the  fact  ;  mens, 
womem  faults ;  miseries  of  marriage  ;  events  of  lust,  &c. 

AS  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroicali 
love;  so  there  be  many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help; 
amongst  which,  good  counsell  and  persu  asion,  (which  I  should 
have  handled  in  the  first  place),  are  of  great  moment,  and  not 
to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blind  head- 
strong passion,  counsell  can  do  no  good. 

a  Quai  enim  res  in  sc  neque  consilium  neque  modum 
Habet,  ullo  earn  consilio  regere  non  potes. 

Which  thing  hath  neither  judgement,  or  an  end, 
How  should  advice  or  counsell  it  amend? 

 b  Quis  enim  modus  adsit  amori  ? 


But  without  question,  good  counsell  and  advice  must  needs  be 
of  great  force,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  wise,  fatherly, 
reverent,  discreet  person  ;  a  man  of  authority,  whom  the  par- 
ties do  respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a  judicious  friend,  of 
it  self  alone,  it  is  able  to  divert  and  suffice.  Gordonius,  the  phv- 
sitian,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  would  have  it  by  all 
meanes  used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ah  ilia,  consilio 
viri  quern  timet,  ostendendo  pericula  sceculi,  judicium  infer- 
7ii,  gaudia  Paradisi.  He  would  have  some  discreet  men  to 
disswade  them,  after  the  fury  of  passion  is  a  little  spent,  or  by 
absence  allayed ;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first,  to  o-ive 
counsell,  as  to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  That 
instant  departed;  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  narcoticks  cor- 
dials, nectarines,  portions,  Homer's  nepenthes,  or  Helena's 
bowl,  &c.  Non  cessabit  pectus  tundere,  she  will  lament  and 
howl  for  a  season  :  let  passion  have  his  course  a  while  and 
then  he  may  proceed,  by  fore-shewing  the  miserable  event's  and 
d< 


^y  ouaii  luiicu      muirri  ;  aim  us  a  nt  metnod,  a  very  good 
meanes:  for  what  c Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love-  Sine 
magistro  discitur,  vix  sine  magistro  deseritur,  'tis  learned  of 
itself,  but  d  hardly  left  without  a  tutour.  'Tis  not  amiss  there- 

•Ter.  »  Virg.  Ecl.  2  «  Lib.  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.  -  Longo  usu  dici- 
ieus,  longa  desuetudine  dediscendum  est.  Petrarch.  «p  st.  lib,  5.  8- 
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fWc,  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  shew  them 
such  absurdities,  inconveniences,  imperfections,  discontents 
as  usually  follow;  which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  can- 
not apply  unto  themselves,  or  will  not  apprehend  throimh 
weakness ;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  themselves,  to  ofve 
ear  to  friendly  admonitions.  Tell  me,  sweet- heart,  (saith 
Tryphena  to  love-sick  Charmides  in  a  Lucian)  what  it  is  that 
troubles  thee;  per  adventure,  lean  ease  thy  minde,  and further 
thee  in  thy  sute;  and  so  without  question  she  might,  and  so 
maist  thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel!,  and  will 
hear  at  least,  what  may  be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore. 
If  dishonest,  let  him  read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solo- 
mon's Prov.  Ecclus.  26.  Ambros.  lib.  l .  cap.  4.  in  his  book  of 
Abel  and  Cain  ;  Philo  Judaeus  de  mercede  mer.  Platinas  dial, 
in  Amores;  Espensoeus,  and  those  three,  bookes  of  Pet.  Hcedus 
de  content,  amoribus;  iEneas  Sylvius  tart  epistle,  which  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Wartburgc,  which  he  calls  medelam 
illicili  amoris,  &c.    b  For  what's  an  whore,  as  he  saith,  but 
a  poller  of  youth,  c  mine  of  men,  a  destruction,  a  devourer 
of  patrimonies,  a  downfal  of  honour,  fodder  for  the  divel, 
the  gate  of  death,   and  supplement  of  hell  P  d  Talis  amor 
est  laqueus  animce,  &'c.  a  bitter  hony,  sweet  poyson,  delicate 
destruction,  a  voluntary  mischiefe,  commixtum  ccenum,  ster- 
cjuilinium.  And  as  e  Pet.  Aretine's  Lucretia,  a  notable  quean, 
confesseth ;    Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 
slaughter,  were  all  born  that  day  that  a  whore  began  her  pro- 
fession: for,  as  she  follows  it,  her  pride  is  greater  than  a 
rich  churl's,  she  is  more  envious  than  the  pox,  as  malicious  as 
melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  any  were  mala,  pejor,  pessima,  bad  in  the  superlative 
degree,  'tis  a  whore;  how  many  have  1  undone,  caused  to  be 
wounded,  slain!  0  Antonia,  thou  seest  f  what  I  am  without, 
but  within,  God  knows,  a  puddle  of  iniquity ,  a  sink  of  sin,  a, 
pocky  quean,.    Let  him  now  that  so  dotes,  meditate  on  this; 
let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others,  Sampson,  Hercules, 
Holoferncs,  &c.  those  infinite  mischiefes  attend  it :  if  she  be 

"  Tom.  4.  dial,  merct.  Fortasse  ctiam  ipsa  ad  amorem  istum  nonnihil  contu- 
Icro.  I' Quid  cnirn  meretrix,  nisi  jnventutis  expilatrix,  virorum  rapina  seu 

mors;  patrimonii  devoratrix,  honoris  pernicies,  pabnlum  diaboli,  janm  mortis, 
inferni  stippleinentum  ?  c  Sanguinein  hominum  sorbent.  d  Contempla- 

tionc  Idiotar  c.  34.  Discrimen  vitac,  mors  blanda,  mel  fclleum,  dulce  vencnuin, 
pernicies  delicata,  malum  spontaneum,  &c.  e  Pornodidasc.  dial.  Ital.  Gula, 

ira,  invidia,  superbia,  sacrikgia,  latrocinia.  ca.-des,  eo  die  nata  sunt,  quo  primum 
merctrix  professionem  fecit.  Superbia  major  quam  opulenti  rustici,  invidia  quam 
luis  venerea;;  inimicitia  nocentior  melancholia;  avarilia  iu  immensum  profunda. 
f  Qualis  extra  sum  vides,  qualii  intra  novit  Dens. 
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another  mans  wife  he  loves,  'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
Qod  and  men;  adultery  is  expressly  forbidden  in  God's  com- 
mandment, a  mortall  sin,  able  to  endanger  his  soule  :  if  he  be 
such  a  one  that  fcars'God,  or  have  any  religion,  he. will  eschew 
it,  and  abhorr  the  lothsomeness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an 
honest  maid,  'tis  to  abuse,  or  marry  her :  if  to  abuse,  'tis  for- 
nication, a  fowl  fact,  (though  some  make  light  of  it)  and  al- 
most equall  to  adultery  it  self.  If  to  marry,  let  him  seriously 
consider  what  he  takes  in  hand;  look  before  he  leap,  (as  the 
proverb  is),  or  setle  his  affections,  and  examine,  first,  the  party 
and  condition  of  his  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a  fit  match, 
for  fortunes,  yeares,  parentage,  and  such  other  circumstances, 
an  sit  suce  Veneris.  Whether  it  be  likely  to  proceed  :  if  not, 
let  him  wisely  stave  himself  off  at  the  first.;  curb  in  his  inordi- 
nate passion,  and  moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some 
other  subject,  divert  his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his 
good,  as  vEneas  forewarned  by  Mercurie  in  a  dream,  left  Dido's 
love,  and  in  all  haste  got  him  to  sea; 

"Mnesthea,  Sergestumque  vocar,  fortemque  Cloanthum, 
Classem  aptent  taciti  jubet  

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vowes,  tears,  prayers,  and 
imprecation, 

 nnllis  ille  movetur 

Fletibus,  aut  illas  voces  tractabilis  audit  5 

Let  thy  Mercurie-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements, 
seeming  .delight?*,  pleasing  inward  or  outward  provocations. 
Thou  maistdo  this  if  thou  wilt,  pater  non  deperit  jiUam,  71.ee 
fraler  sororem,  a  father  dotes  not  op.  his  own  daughter,  a 
brother  on  a  sister  ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is  unnaturall,  unlaw- 
ful, unfit.  If  he  be  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his 
deformities,  vices,  infirmities:  if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how 
to  pay  his  debts  :  if  he  be  in  any  danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid 
it :  if  he  have  any  law-sute,  or  other  business,  he  may  do  well 
to  let  his  love  matters  alone  and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation, 
what  ever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  himself,  vet  let  him 
wisely  premeditate  of  both  their  estates;  if  tney  be 'unequal  in 
yeares,  she  yong  and  he  old,  what  an  unfit  match  must  it 
needs  be,  an  uneven  yoak,  how  absurd  and  undecent  a  thing 
is  it!  asLycinus,  inbLucian,  told  Timolaus,  for  an  old  bald 
crook-nosed  knave,  to  marry  a  yong  wench  ;  how  odious  a 
thing  it  is  to  see  an  old  leacher !  what  should  a  bald  fellow  do 
with  a  comb,  a  dumb  doter  with  a  pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a 

•  Virg.  k  Tom.  2.  in  votis.  Calvus  cum  sis,  nasum  habeas  simum,  &c. 

VpL.  II.  Bb 
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looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a  wife?  How  absurd  is  it, 
for  a  yong  man  to  marry  an  old  wife,  for  a  peece  of  good.  But 
put  case,  she  be  equal  in  yeares,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qua- 
lities correspondent,  he  doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  marriage, 
which  is  an  honourable  estate,  but  for  what  respects  ?  Her 
beauty,  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person,  that  is  commonly  the 
main  object ;  she  is  a  most  absolute  form  in  his  eye  at  least ; 
Cui  formam  Paphia,  et  Charites  tribuere  decorem ;  but  do 
other  men  affirm  as  much  ?  Or  is  it  an  errour  in  his  judgement  ? 

•Fallunt  nos  oculi  vagique  sensus, 
Oppressa  ratione  mentiuntur, 

our  eys  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us.  It  may  be, 
to  thee  thy  self,  upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  after  a 
little  absence,  she  is  not  so  faire  as  she  seems.  Qucedamvidentvr 
&  nonsunt ;  Compare  her  to  another  standing  by,  'tis  a  touch- 
stone to  try  ;  conferr  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face  to  face, 
eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c.  examine  every  part 
by  it  self,  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  several  sites,  and 
tell  me  how  thou  likest  her.  It  may  be,  not  she  that  is  so 
faire,  but  her  coats  ;  for,  put  another  in  her  clothes,  and  she 
will  seem  all  out  as  faire;  as  the  bpoet  then  prescribes,  separate 
her  from  her  clothes  :  suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a  base  beggers 
weed,  or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion, 
fowl  linnen,  coarse  rayment,  besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  per- 
fumed with  opoponax,  sagapenum,  assa  fcetida,  or  some  such 
filthy  gums;  dirty,  about  some  undecent  action  or  other :  or,  in 
such  a  case  as  °Brassivola,  the  physitian,  found  Malatasta  his 
patient,  after  a  potion  of  hellebor,  which  he  had  prescribed  : 
Manibus  in  terram  depositis,  et  ano  versus  caelum  elevato  fac 
si  videretur  Socraticus  ille  Aristophanes,  qui  Geometrical 
figuras  in  terram  s  crib  ens  f  tubera  colligere  videbaturj  alram 
bilem  in  album  parietem  injiciebdt,  adeoque  totam  earner  am, 
et  se  deturpabat,  ut,  &c.  all  to  bewrayed,  or  worse;  if  thou 
saw'st  her  (I  say)  wouldst  thou  afFect  her  as  thou  dost?  Sup- 
pose thou  behelclest  her  in  a  d  frosty  morning,  in  cold  weather, 
in  some  passion  or  perturbation  of  minde,  weeping,  chafing,  &c. 
rivel'd  and  ill  favoured  to  behold.  She,  many  times,  that  in  a 
composed  look  seems  "so  amiable  and  delicious,  tarn  scUuld 
forma,  if  she  do  but  laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow- 
mouthed  face,  and  shews  a  pair  of  uneven,  lothsome,  rotten, 
fowl  teeth:  She  hath  a  black  skin,  gowty  legs;  a  deformed, 
crooked  carkass  under  a  fine  coat.    It  may  be,  for  all  her  costly 

■  Pctronius.  b  Ovid.        «  In  Catarticis,  lib.  2.        aSi  ferveat  deforrois, 

ecci  formosa  est;  si  frigeat  forraosaj  jam  fit  informis.  Th.  Morus  Epigram. 
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tires,  she  is  bald  ;  and  though  she  seem  so  faire  by  dark,  by 
candle  light,  or  afar  off  at  such  a  distance,  as  Callicratides  ob- 
served in  'Lucian;  If  thou  shouldst  see  her  near,  or  in  a  morn- 
ing, she  would  appear  more  ugly  than  a  least;  hsi  diligenter 
comideres,  quid  per  os  et  nares  et  cceleros  corporis  meatus 
egreditur,  villus  sterquilinium  nunquam  vidisti.  Follow  my 
counsel! ;  see  her  undrest ;  see  her,  if  it  be  possible,  out  of  her 
attires  :  furtivis  nudalam  coloribus;  it  may  be  she  is  like 
^E-op's  jay,  or0  Pliny's  cantharides ;  she  will  be  lothsome, 
ridiculous,  thou  wilt  not  endure  her  sight:  or  suppose  thou 
saw'st  her  sick,  pale,  in  a  consumption,  on  her  death-bed, 
skin  and  bones,  or  now  dead,  Cujus  erat  gratissimus  amplexus, 
as  Bernard  saith,  erit  horribilis  aspectus; 

Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  quae  redolere  solet. 

As  a  posie,  she  smells  sweet,  is  most  fresh  and  faire  one  day, 
but  dryed  up,  withered,  and  stinks  another.  Beautifull  Nireus, 
by  that  Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more  deformeel 
than  Thersites;  and  Solomon  deceased,  as  ugly  as  Marcolphus: 
thy  lovely  mistriss,  that  was  erst 

i  Charis  charjor  ocellis, 

dearer  to  thee  than  thine  eys,  once  sick  or  departed,  is 

Vili  vilior  aestimata  coeno, 

worse  than  any  durt  or  dunghill.  Her  embraces  were  not  sq 
acceptable,' as  now  her  looks  be  terrible:  thou  hadst  better  be- 
hold a  .Gorgon's  head,  than  Helena's  carkass. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked,  is  able  of 
it  self  to  alter  his  affection;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
saith  e Montaigne,  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Essayes,  that  the 
skilfullest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a  remedy 
of  venereous  passions,  a  full  survey  of  the  body  :  which  the 
poet  insinuates, 

1  file  quod  obscaenas  in  aperto  corpore  partes 
Viderat,  in  cursu  qui  fuir,  haesit  amor. 

The  love  stood  still,  that  ran  in  full  carere, 
When  once  it  saw  those  pa^ts  should  not  appear. 

It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife 


•  Amorum  dial.  Tom.  4.  Si  quis  ad  Auroram  contempktur,  multus  mulieres  a 
nocte  letto  surgentes,  turpiores,  putabit  esse  bestiis.  b  Hugo  de  claustro  Animar, 
lib.  1.  c.  1.  1  Hist.  nat.  11.  cap.  35.    A  Aye  that  hath  golden  wings  but  a 

poysoned  body.  d  Buchanan,  Heudccasyl.  -.  Apcj),  pro  Retn.  Seh. 

fpvid.  2.  rem, 
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Stratonice's  bald  pate,  as  she  was  undressing:  her  by  chance,  he 
could  never  affect  her  after.  Rayniundus  Lullius,  the  physi- 
tian,  spying  an  ulcer  or  canker  in  his  mistriss  breast,  whom  he 
so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorr'd  the  looks  of 
her.  Philip,  the  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis,  (lib.  4.  cap. 
24. )  relates  it,  marryed  the  king  of  Denmark's  daughter  \  and 
after  he  had  used  her  as  a  wife,  one  night,  because  her  breath 
stunk,  they  say,  orjor  some  other  secret  fault,  sent  her  back 
again  to  her  father.  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the . 
eleventh,  finds  fault  with  our  English  h  Chronicles,  for  writing 
how  Margaret  the  king  of  Scots  daughter,  and  wife  to  Leww 
the  11.  French  king,  was  ob  graveolentiam  oris,  rejected  by 
her  husband.  Many  such  matches  are  made  for  by-respects, 
or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  hony-moon  i*  past, 
turn  to  bitterness:  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpo.vder 
passion  ;  and  hatred  oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike 
and  contempt. 

rCum  se  cutis  arida  laxat, 


Fiunt  obscuri  denies. 


when  they  wax  old,"  and  ill  favoured,  they  may,  commonly,  no 
longer  abide  them. 

 Jam  gravis  cs  nobis, 


be  gone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  lothsome,  odious,  thou  art 
a  beastly  filthy  quean; 

 d  Faciem,  Phoebe,  cacantis  habes, 


thou  art  Salurni  podex,  withered  and  dry  ;  insipida  et  vetula, 

— ■ — eTe  quia  rugae  turpant,  et  capitis  nives, 

(I  say)  begone;  {portce  patent,  prqficiscere. 

Yea,  but  you  will  inferr,  your  mistriss  is  compleat;  of  a 
most  absolute  form  in  all  mens  opinions  ;  no  exceptions  can  be 
taken  at  her;  nothing  may  be  added  to  her  person,  nothing  de- 
tracted ;  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty,  comeliness 
and  pleasant  grace;  inimitable,  merce  delicice,  meri  lepores, 
she  hMyrothetium  Veneris,  Gratiarum pyxis,  a  mere  magazine 
of  naturall  perfections  ;  she  hath  all  the  Veneres,  and  Graces, 

■  mille  faces  et  mille  figuras, 

in  each  part  absolute  and  compleat. 

*  Post  unam  noctem,  incertum  unde  offensam  cepit,  propter  foetentcm  ejus  spiri- 
tual alii  dicunt,  vel  laientem  fceditatem  repudiavit;  rem  faciens  plane  iliicitam,  et 
regias  persona;  multura  indecoram.         bHall  and  Grafton,  belike.         c  Juvenal. 
Mart.  «  Tullie  in  Cat.  f  Hor.  od,  13.  lib.  4. 
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'  Laeta  genas,  lseta  os  roseum,  vaga  lumina  laeta : 

to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a  most  incomparable,  nnmatcha- 
ble  peece,  aurea  proles,  ad  simulachrum  alicujus  numinis  com- 
posita  ;  a  Phoenix,  vernantis  cetatulce  Venerilla,  a  nymph,  a 
faerv,  b  like  Venus  her  self  when  she  was  a  maid;  nulli  secunda, 
xa  mere  quin tessence,  flores  spirans  et  amaracnm,  foemincB  pro- 
digium  :  Put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  continue  ? 

c  Florem  decoris  singuli  carpunt  dies : 

Every  day  Retracts  from  her  person,  and  this  beauty  is  bonum 
fragile,  a  mere  flashy  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken  : 


dAnceps  forma  bonum  mortalibus, 
 exigui  donum  breve  temporis 

it  will  not  last.  As  that  faire  flower  eAdonis,  which  we  call 
an  anemony,  flourisheth  but  one  moneth,  this  gracious  all- 
commanding  beauty  fades  in  an  instant.  It  is  a  jewell  soon 
lost,  the  painters  goddess,  falsa  Veritas,  a  mere  picture. 
Favour  is  deceitfully  and  beauty  is  vanity,  Prov.  31.  30. 

f  Vitrea  gemmula,  fluxaque  bullula,  Candida  forma  est, 
Nix,  rosa,  ros,  fumus,  ventus  et  aura,  nihil. 

A  brittle  gem,  bubble,  is  beauty  pale, 

A  rose,  dew,  snow,  smoke,  winde,  ayr,  naught  at  all. 

If  she  be  faire,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool  :  if 
proud,  scornful!  ;  seqviturque  superlia  form  am;  or  dishonest, 
rara  est  concordia  formce  atque  pudicitice,  can  she  be  faire  and 
honest  loo  ?  e  Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasicles,  marryed  a  Spartan 
lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece,  next  to  Helen ;  but  for  her 
conditions,  the  most  abominable,  and  beastly  creature  of  the 
world.  So  that  I  would  wish  thee  to  respect,  with  Seneca11, 
not  her  person  but  qualities.  Will  you  say  that's  a  good  blade 
which  hath  a  guilded  scabbard,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
jewells?  No;  but  that  which  haih  a  good  edge  and  point,  well 
tempered  mettal,  able  to  resist.  This  beauty  is  of  the  body 
alone;  and  what  is  that,  but  as  1  Gregory  Nazianzen  tell- 
eth  us,  a  mock  of  time  and  sickness  ;  or  as  Boethius,  k  as 

»I*rch«ei.s.  »-  Quails  fait  Venus  cum  fuit  virgo,  bahamum  spirans,  &c. 

Seneca.  a  Seneca  Hip.  «  Camerarius  emb.  68.  Cent.  1.  Flos  omniuxfa 

pulcnernmus  statim  languescit,  forma:  typus.  'Bernar.  Bauhusius  Ep.  [.  A. 

*  Pausamas  Lacon.  lib.  3.  Uxorcm  duxit  Spartas  mulierum  omnium  post  Helenam 
tormosissimam,  at  ob  mores  omnium  turpisshnam.  h  Epist  76  Gladium 

tonum  dices,  non  cm  deauratus  estbalthcus,  nec  cui  vaRina  gemm.s  distinguitur,  sed 
an  ad  sccandum  rubtilis  acics,  et  mucro  munimentum  omne  rupturus.  *  Pulchritudo 
corpor.s,  tempore  et  morbi  ludibrium.  orat.  3.  k  Flomm  mutabilitate  fUiracio 

ncc  sua  natura  formosas  facit,  sed  spcaantium  infirmitas.  3 
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mutable  as  a  flower,  and  'tis  not  nature  so  makes  us,  hut  most 
part,  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder.  For  ask  another,  he  sees 
no  such  matter :  Die  mihi  per  gratias  quails  till  videtur,  I 
pray  thee  tell  me  how  thou  likest  my  sweet-heart,  (as  she  asked 
her  sister  in  Aristaenetus),  *whom  I  so  much  admire ;  me 
thinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentleman,  the  properest  man  that 
ever  1  saw  :  but  I  am  in  love,  I  confess,  (nec  pudet  fateri)  and 
cannot  therefore  well  judge.  But,  be  she  faire  indeed,  golden- 
haired,  as  Anacreon  his  Bathyllus,  (to  examine  particulars) 
she  have 

Tlammeolos  oculos,  collaque  lacteola  ; 

a  pure  sanguine  complexion,  little  mouth,  corall  lips,  white 
teeth,  soft  and  plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  faire  and 
lovely  to  behold,  composed  of  all  graces,  elegances,  an  abso- 
lute peece  ; 

cLumina  sint  Melitae  Junonia,  dextra  Minervse, 
Mamillae  Veneris,  sura  maris  dominae,  &c. 

Let  dher  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from 
France,  back  from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from 
Rhine,  buttocks  from  Switzerland,  let  her  have  the  Spanish 
gate,  the  Venetian  tyre,  Italian  complement  and  endowments; 

'Candida  syderiis  ardescant  lumina  flammis, 
Sudent  colle  rosas,  et  cedat  crinibus  aurum, 
Mellea  purpnreum  depromant  ora  ruborem  ; 
Fulgeat,  ac  Venerem  coelesti  corpore  vincat, 
Forma  Dearum  omnis,  &c. 

Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  decyphers  in  his 
Imagines;  as  Euphanor  of  old,  painted  Venus;  Aristaenetus 
describes  Lais ;  another  Helena,  Chariclea,  Leucippe,  Lucretia, 
Pandora;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  repair  her  self  still, 
such  a  one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carryed  her  over 
the  ford ;  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yeeld  ;  be 
like  her,  and  her,  and  whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in  one  ;  a 
little  sickness,  a  fever,  small  pox,  wound,  scar,  loss  of  an  eye, 
or  limb,  a  violent  passion,  a  distemperature  of  heat  or  cold, 
marrs  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all  :  child-bearing,  old  age, 
that  tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erynnis  ;  raging  time, 
care,  rivels  her  upon  a  suddain  ;  after  she  hath  been  marryed 
a  small  while,  and  the  black  oxe  hath  trodden  on  her  toe,  she 
will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  favour,  thou  wilt 

•  Epist.  11.  Onem  ego  depereo  Jnvenis  jnihi  pukherrimus  videtur;  sed  forsan 
amoic  pe'reita  de  amofe  non  reftc  jodicri.  k  Luc.  Brugcmis.  c  lde:n. 

<Behelius  ada^iis  Got.  •  Peuoa.  Cat. 
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not  know  her.    One  grows  too  fat,  another  too  lean,  &c. 
modest  Matilda,  pretty  pleasing  _  Peg,  sweet  singing  Susan, 
mincing  merry  Moll,  dainty  dancing  Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly 
Jone,  nimble  Nell,  kissing  Kate,  bouncing  Bess  with  black 
eys,  faire  Phillis  with  fine  white  hands,  fidling  Frank,  tall 
Tib,  slender  Sib,  &c.  will  quickly  lose  their  grace,  grow  ful- 
some, stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull,  sowrand  ad  at  last,  out  of  fashion. 
Vbi  jam  vultus  argutia,  suavis  suavitatioj   blandus  risus, 
&C    Those  faire  sparkling  eys  will  look  dull,  her  soft  corali 
lips  will  be  pale,  dry,  cold,  rough,  and  blew,  her  skin  rugged, 
that  soft  and  tender  superficies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her 
whole  complexion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  a  Alatilda  writ 
to  King  John, 

I  am  not  now  as  when  thou  saw'st  me  last, 
That  favour  soon  is  vanished  and  past ; 
That  rosie.  blush  lapt  in  a  lilly  vale, 
Now  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale. 

'Tis  so  in  the  rest ;  their  beauty  fades  as  a  tree  in  winter,  which 
Dejanira  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet; 

b  Deforme  solis  aspicis  truncis  nemus  ? 
Sic  nostra  longum  forma  percurrens  iter, 
Deperdit  aliquid  semper,  et  fulgel  minus; 
Malisque  minus  est  quicquid  in  nobis  fuit, 
Olim  petitum  cecidit,  et  partu  labat, 
Materque  multum  rapuit  ex  ilia  mihi, 
./Etas  citato  senior  eripuit  gradu. 

And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  green  wood  grows, 
"With  fruit  and  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  blows, 
In  winter  like  a  stock  deformed  shows : 
Our  beauty  takes  his  race  and  journey  goes, 
And  doth  decrease,  and  lose,  and  come  to  nought, 
Admir'd  of  old,  to  this  by  child-birth  brought: 
And  mother  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace, 
And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  a  pace. 

To  conclude  with  Chrysostome,  c  When  thou  seest  a  faire 
and  beautifull  person,  a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  Donna,  quae 
salivam  moveat,  lepidam  puellam  et  quam  tu  facile  ames,  a 
comely  woman,  having  bright  eys,  a  merry  countenance,  a 
shining  luster  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soule,. 

•M.  Drayton.         bSenec.  aft.  2.  Kerc.  Oeteus.  £  Vides  venustam  mulie- 

rem,  fulgidum  habentem  oculum,  vultu  hilari  coruscantem,  eximium  quendam 
aspectum  et  decorem  prae  se  ferentem,  urentem  mentenvtuam  et  concupiscentiam 
agentein ;  cogita  terrain  esse  id  quod  amas,  et  quod  admirnris  stercus,  et  quod  te 
urit,  &c.  cogita  illam  jam  senesccre,  jam  rugosam  cavSs  gems,  aigrotam;  tantis  sor- 
dibus  intus  plena  est,  pituita,  stercore :  reputa  quid  intra  na.-es,  ©culos,  cerebrum 
gestat,  quas  sordes,  &c. 
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and  increasing  thy  concupiscence ;  bethink  with  thy  self  that  it 
is  but  earth  thou  lovest,  a  mere  excrement  which  so  vexeth 
thee,  which  thou  so  admirest,  and  thy  raging  sotde  will  be  at 
rest.  Take  her  skin  from  her  face,  and  thou  shatt  see  all  loth- 
someness  under  it;  that  beauty  is  a  sztperficiall  skin  and  bones, 
nerves,  sinews  :  suppose  her  sick,  now  riveVd,  hoary-headed, 
hollow  cheeked,  old:  within  she  is  full  of  filthy  ,/legm,  stink- 
ing, putrid,  excrementall  stuffe ;  siwt  and  snevill  in  her  nos- 
t rills,  spittle  in  her  mouth,  ivaler  in  her  eys,  whatfikh  in  her 
brains,  &c.    Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  narrowly  upon 
her  in  the  light,  stand  nearer  her,  nearer  yet,  -thou  shall  per<- 
ceive  almost  as  much,  and  love  less,  as  a  Cardan  well  writes, 
minus  amant  qui  acute  vident,  though  Scaliger  deride  him  for 
it:  If  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such  a  posture,  who- 
soever he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion, those  I  mean  of  Albertus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  1  as- 
nier,  examine  him  of  her.    If  he  be  elegans  formarum  spec- 
tator, he  shall  finde  many  faults  in  physiognomy,  and  ill  co- 
lour; if  form,  one  side  ol  the  face  likely  bigger  than  the  other^ 
or  crooked  nose,  bad  eys,  prominent  veins,  concavities  about 
the  eys,  wrinkles,  pimples,  red  streeks,  flechons,  hairs,  warts, 
neves,  inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness, 
and  as  many  colours  as  are  in  a  turkicocks  neck,  many  inde- 
corums in  their  other  parts ;  est  quod  desideres,  est  quod  am- 
putes,  one  leers,  another  frowns,  a  third  gapes,  squints,-  8cc: 
And  'tis  true  that  he  saith,  b  Diligenter  consideranti  ram  fa- 
des absoluta,  et  quce  vitio  caret,  seldome  shall  you  finde  an 
absolute  face  without  fault,  as  I  have  often  observed;  not  in 
the  face  alone,  is  this  defect  or  disproportion  to  be  found  ;  but 
in  all  the  other  parts,  of  body  and  minde ;  she  is  faire  indeed, 
but  foolish ;  pretty,  comely  and  decent,  of  a  majesticall  pre- 
sence, but  peradventure  imperious,  unhonest,  acerba,  iniqua, 
selfwill'd  :  she  is  rich  but  deformed;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but 
bad  carriage;  no  bringing  up ;  a  rude  and  wanton  fiurt,  a  neat 
body  she  hath,  but  it  is  a  nasty  quean  otherwise,  a  very  slut, 
of  a  bad  kinde.   As  flowers  in  a  garden  have  colour  some,  but 
no  smell,  others  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the 
eye;,  one  is  unsavory  to  the  taste,  as  rue;  as  bitteras  worm- 
wood, and  yet  a  most  medicinall  cordiall  flower,  most  accept- 
able to  the  stomach;  so  are  men  and  women;  one  is  well 
qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and  base:  a  good  eye  she 
hath,  but  a  bad  hand  and  foot,  fceda  pedes  etfeeda  mqnus,  a 
fine  leg,  bad  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.    Examine  all  parts  of 
body  and  minde,  I  advise  thee  to  enquire  of  all.  See  her  angry, 


•Subtil.  13-  *  Cardan,  subtil,  lib.  13. 
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merry,  laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold,  sick,  sullen,  dressed,  un- 
dressed, in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures,  passions,  eat  her  meals, 
&c.  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  .surely  dislike.  Yea,  not 
her  only,  let  him  observe,  but  her  parents,  how  they  carry 
themselves:  for  what  deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of 
body  or  minde,  be  in  them  at  such  an  age,  they  will  likely  be 
subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner  ;  they  will  patrizare  or 
matrizare.  And  wiih  all  let  him  take  notice  of  her  compa- 
nions, in  convictu  (as  Quiverra  prescribes)  et  quibuscum  con- 
versetur,  whom  she  couverseth  with. 

Noscitur  ex  Comite,  qui  non  cognoscituv  ex  se. 

According  to  Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the  best,  de  quo 
minimus  for  as  kabetur  sermo,  that  is  least  talked  of  abroad. 
For  if  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  pranker  or 
dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.    For  what  saith  Theocritus  ? 

At  vos  festivre  ne  ne  saltate  puellse, 

En,  malus  hircus  adest  in  vos  saltare  paratus. 

Yong  men  will  do  it.  when  they  comer  to  it. 

Fawns  and  satyres  will  certainly  play  wreeks,  when  they  come 
in  such  wanton  Baccbos  Elenoras  presence.  Now  when  they 
sha!l  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion, 
deformity,  bad  conditions,  &c.  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that, 
and  as a  Heedus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid,  enrum  mendas  notent ; 
note  their  faults,  vices,  errours,  and  think  of  their  imperfec- 
tions; ,'tis  the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  loves  furious 
heavd-strong  passions ;  as  a  peacocks  feet  and  filthy  comb,  they 
say,  make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride  of  his  tail ;  she 
is  lovely,  faire,  well  favoured,  well  qualified,  courteousandkinde  j 

But  if  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
\        What  care  I  how  kinde  she  be. 

I  say  with  b  Philostratus,  formosa  aliis*  mihi  superha  ;  she  is 
a  tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.  Besides  these  outward 
neves,  or  open  faults,  errours,  there  be  many  inward  infirmities, 
secret,  &cc.  some  private,  (which  I  will  omit)  and  some  more 
common  to  the  sex  ;  sullen  fits,  evil  qualities,  filthy  diseases, 
in  this  case  fit  to  be  considered.  Consideratio  faeditatis  mulie- 
rum  (menstruce  imprimis),  quam  immundas  sunt,  quam  Sava- 
narola  proponit  regula  septima,  penitus  observandam.  Et  Plati- 
na,  didi.  slmoris,  fuse  per strin git.  LodovicusBoncialus  (mulieh. 
lib.  2.  cap.  <2.J  Pet.  Haedus.  Albertus,  et  injtniti feremedki.  CA 

»  Lib.  de  contcm.  amoribus.  Earum  mendas  volvant  animo,  sacpe  ante  oculos 
eonstituant,  sa:pe  damncnt.  t>  In  deliciis,  e  Quum  amator  aunulurn  sc 

arnica:  optaret,  ut  ejus  amplexu  frui  posset,  &c.  O  te  miserum,  ait  annulus,  si  mc- 
a?  vices,  obires,  videres,  audircs,  <Scc,  nihil  non  odio  dignum  observares. 
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lover  in  Calcagninus  apologies,  wished  with  all  his  heart,  he 
were  his  mistriss  ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see.  and  do  I  know 
not  what ;  O  thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring,  if  thou  wer'st  in  my 
room,  thou  shouMst  hear,  observe,  and  see  pudenda  et  pceni- 
tcndai  that  which  would  make  thee  lothe  and  hate  her;  yea, 
peradventure,  all  women  for  her  sake. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  mindes,  their  pride, 
envy,  inconstancy,  weakness,  malice,  selfwill,  lightness,  insa- 
tiable I  ust,  jealousie ;  Ecclus  25.  13.  No  malice  to  a  wo- 
man* \  no  bitterness  like  to  hers.  Eccles.  7.  26.  and,  as  the  same 
author  urgeth,  Prov.  31.  10,  Who  shall  Jinde  a  vertuous 
Iranian  P  He  makes  a  question  of  it.  *Nequejvs  neqve  bonum, 
neque  cequum  sciunt,  melius  pejus,  prosit,  obsit,  nihil  vident, 
?iisi  quad  libido  suggerit.  They  know  neither  good  nor  bad, 
be  it  better  or  worse  (as  the  comicall  poet  hath  it)  beneficiall 
or  kurtfull,  they  will  do  what  they  list. 

bInsidi3e  humani  generis,  querimonia  vitae, 
Exuviae  noctis,  durissima  cura  diei, 
Poena  virum,  nex  et  juvenum,  &c.  

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates 
in  the  c  poet. 

The  fire  that  bold  Prometheus  stole  from  me, 
With  plagues  call'd  women  shall  revenged  be; 
On  whose  alluring  and  entising  face, 
Poor  mortalls  doting,  shall  their  death  embrace. 

In  fine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  Nulla  est  Jco* 
mina  qnee  non  liabeat  Quid:  they  have  all  their  faults. 

d  sEtoerw  eac!)  of  tljem  ljatlj  g'ome  "akt; 
Jf  one  6e  full  of  torttanp, 
3CnotI)Ei-  Ijatlj  a  Xiqucritflj  cge. 
5f  one  he  full  o'f  wantenne^, 
Stnotljer  is  a  <Cl)iticrc£j£r. 

When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  con- 
secrated Hero's  lantern  to  Anteros  ;  Anteroti  sacrum;  cand  he 
that  had  <rood  success  in  his  love,  should  li2d.1t  the  candle: 
but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it ;  which  I  can  refcrr  to 
nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

'For  in  a  thousand,  good  there  is  not  one  ; 
All  be  so  proud,  unthankfull  and  unkinde, 
With  flinty  hearts,  careless  of  others  mone, 
In  their  own  lusts  carryed  most  headlong  blind. 

»  Ter.  Heau.  Aft.  4.  1.  b  Loechaeus.  •  See  our  English  Tatius,  lib.  1. 

*  Chaucer  in  Romant  of  the  Rose.  e  Qui  se  facilem  in  amore  probarit, 

hanc  succendito.  At  qui  succendat,  ad  hunc  diem  repertus  nemo.  Calcagninus. 
f  Ariosto. 
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But  more  herein  to  speak  I  am  forbidden ; 
Sometime,  for  speaking  truth,  one  may  be  chidden. 

I  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  th  m 
and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not;  u  matronam 
nullam  ego  tango;  I  honour  the  sex,  with  all  good  men,  and 
as  I  ought  to  do.  Rather  than  displease  them,  I  will  volun- 
tarily take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britannicus  took,  (Vira- 
gin.  descript.  lib.  <2.fol.  95. J  Me  nihil  unquam  mail  nobilis 
simo  sexui,  vel  verbo,vel  facto  maclnnaturum,  &c.  Let  Simo- 
nides,  Mantuan,  Platina,  Pet.  Aretine,  and  such  women-haters 
bear  the  blame,  if  ought  be  said  amiss  :  I  have  not  writ  a 
tenth  of  that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  others  ; 
b  non  possunt  invectivce  omnes,  et  satyrce  in  fceminas  scriptce, 
uno  volumine  comprehendi.  And  that  which  I  have  said  (to 
speak  truth)  no  more  concerns  them  than  men;  though 
women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  Tract.  (To  apologize 
once  for  all)  I  am  neither  partiall  against  them,  or  therefore 
bitter:  what  is  said  of  the  one,  mutalo  nomine)  may  most 
part,  be  understood  of  the  other.  My  words  are  like  Passus 
picture,  incLucian;  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  be- 
spoke an  horse  to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumb- 
ling on  his  back,  he  made  him  passant :  now,  when  the  fellow 
came  for  his  peece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said,  it  was  quite 
opposite  to  his  minde;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  picture 
upside  down,  shewed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he 
requested,  and  so  gave  him  satisfaction.  If  any  man  take 
exception  at  mv  words,  let  him  alte*r  the  name,  read  him  for 
her,  and  'tis  all  one  in  effect. 

But  to  my  purpose:  If  women  in  generall  be  so  bad,  and 
men  worse  than  they,  what  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry?  where 
shall  a  man  finde  a  good  wife,  or  a  woman  a  good  husband? 
A  woman,  a  man  may  eschew,  but  not  a  wife :  wedding  is 
undoing  (some  say)  marrying,  marring;  wooing,  woing: 
d  a  wife  is  a  fever  heciick,  as  Scaliger  calls  hzx^andnotto 
be  cured  but  by  death,  as  out  of  Menander,  Athenzeus  adds, 

In  pelagus  te  jacis  negotiorum,  

Non  Libyum,  non  iEgaeum,  ubi  ex  triginta  non  pereunt 
Tria  navigia :  ducens  uxorem  servatur  prorsus  nemo. 

Thou  wadest  into  a  sea  it  self,  of  woes; 

In  Libyck  and  yEgaean,  each  man  knows, 

Of  thirty,  not  three  ships  are  cast  away  : 

But  on  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I  say. 

The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  mar* 
nage,  I  pray  you  learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have 


•Hor.  bChr!stoph.  Fonsecn. 

hectica  ux  ,r.  e*.  non  nisi  morte  avelUnda. 
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none ;  a  na^ui  \yu  x6yov<;  iyi\>y)<ru.pr>v,  libri  mentis  Uheri.  For 
my  part.  I'll  dissemble  with  him ; 

Este  procul  nymphac,  fallax  genus  este  puellae ; 

Vita  jugata  meo  non  facit  ingenio:  Me  juvar,  &c. 

many  marryed  men  exclaim  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at 
wives  down  right;  I  never  tryed,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them 
say, 

Mare  haud  mare,  vos  mare  acemmurh ; 
An  Irish  sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a  litigious  wife. 

€Scyl!a  et  Charybdis  Sicula  contorquens  freta, 
Minus  est  timenda,'  nulla  non  melior  fera  est. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  less  dangerous, 
.  There  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxious. 

Which  made  the  dive],  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold, 
when  he  had  taken  away  Job's  goods,  corporis  et  fortunes  bona, 
health,  children,  friends,  to  persecute  him  the  more,  leave  his 
wicked  wife;  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  Chrvsostome,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &c.  Ut  novum 
calamitatis  hide  genus  viro  existeret,  to  vex  and  gaul  him 
worse  nam  totus  infernus,  than  all  the  fiends  in  hell;  as 
knowing;  the  conditions  of  a  bad  woman.  Jupiter  non  tribuit 
homini  pestilentius  malum,  saith  Simonides  :  belter  dwell  u  \th 
a  dragon  or  a  lion,  them  keep  house  with  a  wicked  wife. 
Ecclus.  25.  18.  Better  dwell  in  a  wilderness.  Prov.  21.  19. 
No  wickedness  like  to  hei;  Ecclus.  25.  23.  She  makes  a 
sorry  heart,  an  heavy  countenance,  a  wounded  minde,  weak 
hands,  and  feeble  knees,  vers.  25.  A  woman  and  death  are 
two  the  bitterest  things  in  the  world:  uxor  mi  hi  ducenda  est 
hodie,  id  mild  visus  est  dicere,  abi  domum  ct  suspende  ie,-  Ter. 
And.  1.5.  And  yet  for  all  this,  we  batchelors  desire  to  be 
marryed  ;  with  that  Vestall  virgin,  we  long  for  it, 

&  Felices  nuptae !  moriar,  nisi  nubere  dulce  est. 

'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world  ;  I  would  I  had  a  wife> 
saith  he, 

For  fain  would  1  leave  a  single  life, 
If  I  could  get  me  a  good  wife. 

hai-ho  for  an  husband,  cryes  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay  the 
worst  that  ever  was  is  better  than  none*    O  blissful  marriage; 


•Synesius;  Libros  ego'  libcros  genui.  Lipsius  antiq.  Left.  lib.  fc  Pla  itus 

,Asin.  aft-  1.'         c  Scnec.  in  Hercul.  d Seneca. 
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O  most  welcome  marriage ;  and  happy  are  they  that  are  so 
coupled  :  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till  we 
have  effected  it.  But  with  what  fate?  like  those  birds  in  the 
a  Embleme,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so  long  as  they  could  flye 
away  at  their  pleasure,  liked  well  of  it;  but  when  they  were 
taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had  the  same 
meat,  pined  away  for  sullen ness,  and  would  not  eat.  So  we 
commend  marriage, 

—  donee  miselli  liberi 

Aspicimusdominamj  sed  postquam,  heu!  janua  clausa  est, 
Fel  intus  est  quod  mel  rait : 

So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure; 
nothing  is  so  sweet;  we  are  in  heaven,  as  we  think:  but  when 
we  are  once  tyed,  and  have  lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell ; 
give  me  my  yellow  hose  again  ;  a  mouse  in  a  trap  lives  as 
merrily ;  we  are  in  a  purgatory,  some  of  us,  if  not  hell  it  self, 
Dnlce  helium  ineocpertis,  as  the  proverb  is;  'tis  fine  talking  of 
war  and  marriage,  sweet  in  contemplation,  'till  it  be  tryed  : 
and  then  as  wars  are  most  dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute 
at  deaths  door,  so  is,  &c.  When  those  wild  Irish  peers,  saith 
b  Stanihurst,  were  feasted  by  King  Henry  the  secund  (at  what 
time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and  had  tasted  of  his 
Princelike  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his 
c massy  plate  of  silver,  gold,  enamePd,  beset  with  jewells, 
golden  candle-sticks,  goodly  rich  hangings,  brave  furniture, 
heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifes,  drums,  and  his  exquisite 
musick  in  all  kindes  :  when  they  had  observed  his  majesticall 
presence,  as  he  sate  in  purple  robes,  crowned,  with  his  scepter, 
&c.  in  his  royall  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so  amazed,  enamoured, 
and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they  were  pertcesi  domestici 
et  pristini  tyrotarichi,  weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sor- 
didly and  manner  of  life.  They  would  all  be  English  forth- 
with;  who  but  English  !  but  when  they  had  now  submitted 
themselves,  and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began  to  rebel], 
some  of  them,  others  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  when 
it  was  too  late.  'Tis  so  with  us  bachelors,  when  we  see  and 
behold  those  sweet  faces,  those  gawdy  shews  that  women 
make,  observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and  graces,  give  ear  to 
their  Siren  tunes,  see  them  dance,  &c.  we  think  their  con- 
ditions are  as  fine  as  their  faces;  we  are  taken  with  dumb  signs, 
in  amplexum  ruimns;  we  rave,  we  burn,  and  would  fain  be 
marryed.    But  when  we  feel  the  miseries,  cares,  woes,  that 

*  Amator.  Emblem.  >>  Dc  rebus  Hibernicis,  I.  3.  c  Gemmea  poculsr, 

argentea  vasa,  caelata  candelabra,  aurca,  &c.  Conchileata  aulaea,  buccinarum  clangorem, 
tibjarum  cantum,  et  symphonia;  suavitatem,  majesiatemque  principis  coronali  cum 
vidissent  sella  dcaurata,  &c. 
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accompany  it,  we  make  our  mone,  many  of  us,  cry  out  at 
length  and  cannot  be  released.  If  this  be  true  now,  as  some 
out  of  experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving  for  my  part; 
and  as  the  comicall  poet  merrily  saith, 

aPerdatur  ille  pessime  qui  foeminam 
Duxit  secundus,  nam  nihil  primo  irnprecor ! 
Jgnarus  ut  puto  mali  primus  fuit. 

bFowl  fall  him  that  brought  the  secund  match  to  pass; 
The  first  I  wish  no  harm,  poor  man,  alas, 
He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was. 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marryes  again  and  again, 

cStulta  maritali  qui  porrigit  ora  capistro. 

I  pitty  him  not  ;'for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may,  bear 
it  out  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next 
neighbour  ride,  or  else  run  away,  or  as  that  Syracusian  in  a 
tempest,  when  all  ponderous  things  were  to  be  exonerated  out 
of  the  ship,  quia  maximum  pondus  er at,  fling  his  wife  into 
the  sea.    But  this  I  confess  is  comically  spoken,  dand  so  I 
pray  you  take  it.    In  sober  sadness,  c marriage  is  a  bondage, 
a  thraldome,  a  yoke,  an  hinderance  to  all  good  enterprises  ; 
he  hath  marry ed  a  wife  and  cannot  come  ;  a  stop  to  all  pre- 
ferments ;  a  rock  on  which  many  are  saved,  many  impinge  and 
are  cast  away  :  not  that  the  thing  is  evil  in  it  self,  or  trouble- 
some, but  full  of  all  contentment  and  happiness  ;  one  of  the 
three  things  which  please  God,  f  ivhen  a  man  and  his  wife 
agree  together  ;  an  honourable  and  happy  estate  ;  who  knows 
it  not  ?    If  they  be  sober,  wise,  honest,  as  the  poet  inferrs  j 

*  Si  commodos  nanciscantur  amores, 
Nullum  iis  abest  voluptatis  genus. 

If  fitly  matcht  be  man  and  wife. 
No  pleasure's  wanting  to  their  life. 

But  to  undiscreet  sensuall  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholy  led 
by  sense,  it  is  a  ferall  plague;  many  times  an  hell  it  self;  and 
can  give  little  or  no  content,  being  that  they  are  often  so  irre- 
gular and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse  in  their  affections. 
Vxornomen  dignitatis,  non  voluptatis,  as  h  he  said,  a  wife  is 
a  name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure:  she  is  lit  to  bear  the  office,  . 

•  Eubulus  in  Crisil.  Athenaeus  dypnosophist.  1.  13.  c.  3.  _  fc  Translated  by 
mv  brother  Ralfe  Burton.  •  Juvenal.  *  tt<cc  in  speciem  dicta  cave  ut 

ciedas  '*  Bachelors  alwayes  arc  the  bravest  men.  Bacon.  Seek  eternity  in 

memory,  not  in  posterity,  like  Epaminondas,  that  instead  of  children,  left  two 
gr<at  victories  behind  him,  which  he  called  his  two  daughters.  Ecclus.  Z*. 

«  Euripides  Andiomcch.  »  Alius.Verus  imperator  Spar.  vit.  ejus. 
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govern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  boards  end  and 
carve,  as  some  carnall  men  think  and  say :  they  had  rather  go  to 
the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch  as  they  can  come  by 
it,  borro-v  of  theirneighbours,  than  have  wives  of  their  own  ; 
-except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and  great  men  do,  keep  as 
many  curtesans'  as  they  will  themselves ;  flye  out  impune. 

•Permolere  uxores  alienas. 

Or  that  polygamy  of  Turkes;  or  Lex  Julia,  which  Caesar  once 
enforced  in  Rome  (though  Levinus  Torrentius  and  others  sus- 
pect it)  uti  uxores  quot  et  quas  vellent  liceret,  that  every  great 
man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would  ;  or 
Irish  divorcement  were  in  use:  but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard,  and  gives 
not  that  satisfaction  to  these  carnall  men,  beastly  men  as  too 
many  are.  b  What  still  the  same  ?  to  be  tyed  c  to  one,  be  she 
never  so  faire,  never  so  vertuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  not  en- 
dure, to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as  thou 
wilt,  as  dParmeno  told  Thais;  Neque  tu  uno  eris  content  a,  one 
man  will  never  please  thee;  nor  one  woman  many  men.  But 
as  ePan  replyed  to  his  father  Mercurie,  when  he  asked  whether 
he  was  marryed,  Nequaquam  pater,  amator  enim  simi,  cWc. 
No  father,  no,  I  am  a  lover  still,  and  cannot  he  contented  with 
one  woman.  Pythias,  Eccho,  Menades,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  besides,  were  his  mistrisses;  he  might  not  abide 
marriage.  Var'ietas  delectat,  tis  lothsome  and  tedious  ;  what 
one  still  ?  which  the  Satyrist  said  of  Iberina,  is  verified  in  most: 

fUnus  Iberina  vir  sufficit  ?  ocyus  illud 
Extorquebis  ut  haec  oculo  contenta  sit  uno. 

'Tis  not  one  man  will  serve  her  by  her  will, 
As  soon  she'll  have  one  eye  as  one  man  still. 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  it  self,  that  still 
desires  new  forms  ;  like  the  sea,  their  affections  ebb  and 
flow.  Husband  is  a  cloak  for  some  to  hide  their  villanv ;  once 
marryed,  she  mayfiye  out  at  her  pleasure;  the  name  of  husband 
?s  a  sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Eo  ventum  (saith  Seneca)  ut 
nulla  virum  habeat,  nisi  ut  irritet  adalterum.  They  are  rio-ht 
and  straight  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  hostess  daughter,*  that 
Spanish  wench  in  6  Ariosto  ;  as  good  wives  as  Messalina.  Ma- 
ny men  are  as  constant  in  their  choyce,  and  as  good  husbands 
as  Nero  himself;  they  must  have  their  pleasure  of  all  they  see; 
and  are,  in  a  word,  far  more  fickle  than  any  woman. 

*  Hor.  b  Quod  licet,  ingratum  est.  <=  For  better  for  worse,  for  richer 

for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  <Scc.  'tis  durns  sermo  to  a  smsutfU  mm 
*  Ter.  aft.  1.  Sc.  2.  Eunuch.  <  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  Neque  cum  una  al;qua  rem' 

habere,  contentus  forcm,       f  Juvenal,  «Lib.28. 
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#or  either  tlien  fie  full  of  jeafotifl'ie,  , 
Oc  majiterfuU,  oc  toben  notJEltp,  etc. 1 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  So- 
crates, Elevora  to  Sl.  Lues,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  secund  : 
and  good  wives  are  as  often  matched  to  ill  husbands;  asMari- 
amne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Dioclesian,  Theodora  to  Theophilus, 
and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  nothing  of  dissolute 
and  bad  husbands,  of  bachelors  and  their  vices  ;  their  good 
qualities  are  a  fitter  subject  for  a  just  volume,  too  well  known 
already  in  every  village,  town  and  city ;  they  need  no  blazon  : 
and  lest  I  should  marr  any  matches,  or  dis-hearten  loving 
maids,  for  this  present,  I  will  let  them  pass. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irrejigious, .  depraved  by 
nature,  so  wandring  in  their  affections,  so  bruitish,  so  subject 
to  disagreement,  so  unobservant  of  marriage  rites,  what  shall 
I  say  ?  If  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or  thou  light  on  such  a  wjfe, 
what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement  ?  'tis  not 
conjugium  but  conjurgium  ;  as  the  reed  and  fern  in  the  aEm- 
bleme,  averse  and  opposite  in  nature  :  'tis  twenty  to  one  thou 
wilt  not  marry  to  thy  contentment  :  but  as  in  a  lottery  forty 
blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize,  out  of  a  multitude 
you  shall  hardly  choose  a  good  one :  a  small  ease  hence,  then, 
little  comfort. 

b  Nec  integrum  unquam  transiges  Iselus  diem. 

If  he  or  she  be  such  a  one, 
Thou  hadst  much  better  be  alone. 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not  8cc.    If  she  have  c  children, 

and  thy  state  be  not  good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circum- 
spect, thy  charge  will  undo  thee. 

.  — — fcecunda  domum  tibi  prole  gravabit; 

thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring  them  up;  d and  what  greater 
mis'erie  can  there  he,  than  to  beget  children,  to  whom  thou  canst 
leave  no  other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thirst  P  e  cum 
fames  dominatut,  strident  voces  rogantium  panem,  pene- 
tranles  patris  cor:  what  so  grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to  the' 
wide  world,  to  shift  for  themselves  ?  No  plague  like  to  want : 
and  when  thou  hast  good  meanes,  and  art  very  carefull  of  their 
education,  they  will  not  be  ruled.  Think  but  of  that  old 
proverb,  HS»«»  rkvk  vt>p*r»  Heroum  flii  noxa,  great  mens 

»  Camerar.  82.  cent.  3.  b  Simonides.  '  Children  make  misfortunes 

more  bitter  Bacon.  '  d  Heinsius  Epist.  Primiero.  Nihil  miscnus  qnam-procre- 
areliberos/ad  quos  nihil  ex  harcditate  tua  pervenirc  vidcas,  prater  fatnem  ct  utim. 
•  Christoph.  Fonscca. 
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sons  seldome  do  well ;  0  utinam  aut  ccclebs  manshsem,  aut 
prole  carerem.  !  a  Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had 
his  Reuben,  Simeon  and  Levi :  David  an  Amnon,  an  Absolon, 
Adonijah  ;  wise  mens  sons  are  commonly  fools,  insomuch 
that  Spartian  concludes,  Neminem  prope  magnorum  virorum 
optimum  et  ulilem  reliquisse  filium  ;  b  They  had  been  much 
better  to  have  been  childless.  Tis  too  common  in  the  middle 
sort;  Thy  son's  a  drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  spendthrift;  thy 
daughter  a  fool,  a  whore  ;  thy  servants  lazy  drones  and  theeves; 
thy  neighbours  divels;  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  thy  life, 
c  If thy  wife  be  fro  ward,  when  she  may  not  have  her  will, 
thou  hadst  better  be  buryed  alive ;  she  will  be  so  impatient, 
raving  still,  and  roving  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy  ;  there's  no- 
thing but  tempests:  all  is  in  an  uprore.  If  she  be  soft  an4 
foolish,  thou  werst  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee 
and  reveal  thy  secrets  :  if  wise  and  learned,  well  qualified, 
there  is  as  much  danger  on  the  other  side,  mulierem  doctam 
ducere  periculosissimum,  saith  dNevisanus,  she  will  be  too  in- 
solent and  peevish. 

e  Malo  Venusinam  quam  te  Cornelia  mater. 

Take  heed  ;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thou  wilt  lothe  her  ;  if  proud, 
she'll  begger  thee,  1  she'll  spend  thy  patrimony  in  baubles^ 
all  Arabia  ivill  not  serve  to  perfume  her  hair,  saith  Lucian  : 
if  faire  and  wanton,  she'll  make  thee  a  cornulo;  if  deformed, 
she  will  paint.  °  If  her  face  be  filthy  by  nature,  she  will  mend 
it  by  art,  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposturis,  which,  who  can  in- 
dure  P  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou  canst 
not  love  her,  and  that,  peradventure,  will  make  thee  unhonest. 
Cromerus  lib.  12.  hist,  relates  of  Casimirus,  h  that  he  was  un- 
chast,  because  his  wife  Aleida,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Lands- 
grave  of  Hessia,  was  so  deformed.  If  she  be  poor,  she  brings 
beggery  with  her  (saith  Nevisanus)  miserie  and  discontent.  If 
you  marry  a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how  she  proves; 

Haec  forsan  veniet  non  satis  apta  tibi : 

If  yong,  she  is,  likely,  wanton  and  untaught;  if  lusty,  too  las- 
civious ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when, 
nil  nisijurgia,  all  is  in  an  uprore,  and  there  is  little  quietness 
to  be  had  :  if  an  old  maid,  'tis  an  hazard  she  dyes  in  childbed: 

•  Liberi  sibi  caTcinomata.  k  Melius  fuerat  eos  sine  liberis  disccssisse- 

•  I.emnius  cap.  6.  lib.  1.  Si  tnorosa,  si  non  in  omnibus  obsequaris,  omnia  impacata 
in  a:dii)us,  omnia  sursum  misceri  videas,  multa:  tempestates.  &c.  a  Lib.  2.  numer. 
101  sil.  nup.  *  Juvenal.  r  Tom.  4.  Amores.  Omnem  mariti  opulentiam 
profundet,  totam  Arabiam  capillis  redolens.  t  Idem,  et  qois  sanse  meutis 

sustinerc  queat,  &c.         "  »>  Subegit  anrilhis  quod  uxor  ejus  deformior  «s?t 

Vol.  II.  £? 
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a  if  a  rich  vvicklow,  induces  te  in  laqueum,  thou  dost  halter  thy 
self ;  she  will  make  all  away  before  hand,  to  her  other  chil- 
dren, &c. 

— —  dominam  quis  possit  ferre  tonantem  ? 

she  will  hit  thee  still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband  :  if  a 
yongwiddow,  she  is  often  unsalable  and  immodest.  If  she  be 
rich,  well  descended,  bring  a  great  dowry,  or  be  nobly  allied, 
thy  wives  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home,  dives 
minam  cedibus  inducit ;  she  will  be  so  proud,  so  high-minded, 
so  imperious.  For 

 nihil  est  magis  intolerabile  dite ; 

there's  nothing  so  intolerable,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassell  of  a 
gosse-hawk,  c  she  ivill  ride  upon  thee,  domineer  as  she  list, 
wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchicall  government,  and  beg- 
ger  thee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servitutem  exigunt,  (as  Se- 
neca hits  them  declam.  lib.  2.  declam.  6.J  Dotem  accepi,  im- 
perium  perdidi.  They  will  have  soveraignty,  pro  conjuge 
dominam  arcessis ;  they  will  have  attendance,  they  will  do 
what  thev  list.  d  In  taking  a  dowry  thou  losest  thy  liberty, 
dos  intrat,  libertas  exit,  hazardest  thine  estate. 

Has  sunt  atque  aliae  niultae  in  magnis  dotibus 
Incommoditatcs,  sumptusque  intolerabiles,  &c. 

with  many  such  inconveniences.  Say  the  best  she  is  a  com- 
manding servant ;  thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  hus- 
wifely  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then,  there  is  such  hazard, 
if  thou  be  wise,  keep  thy  self  as  thou  art 'tis  good  to  match, 
much  better  to  be  free. 

■  «  procreare  liberos  lepidissimum, 

Hercle  vero  liberum  esse,  id  multo  est  lepidius. 

Jlrt  thou  yong  ?  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old,  match  not  at 
all. 

 Visjuvenis  nubere  ?  nondum  venit  tempus. 

Ingravescente  aetate  jam  tempus  praeteriit. 

And  therefore,  with  that f  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy 

•  Sil.  nup.  1.  2.  num.  25.  Dives  inducit  tempestatem,  pauper  curam  :  Ducens  vi- 
duam  se  inducit  in  laqueum.        b  Sic  quisque  dicit,  alteram  ducit  tamen.  1  Si 

dotata  erit,  impcriosa,  continuoque  viro  inequitare  conabitur.  Petrarch.  It  a 

woman  nourish  he.r  husband,  she  is  angry  and  impudent,  and  full  of  reproach.  Ec- 
clu«25.  22.  Scilicet  uxori  nubere  nolo  mca:.  e  PlautusMil.  Glor.  act.  3.  sc.  1. 
f  Stobxus  ser.  66.  Alex,  ab  Alcxand.  lib.  4.  cap.  8. 
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friends  that  importune  thee  to  marry,  adhuc  intempestivum, 
'ti^  vet  uns<  asonable,  and  ever  will  be. 

Consider  wilhall  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how 
he^enly,  in  respect,  a  single  man  is,  *  as  he  said  in  the 
cbmcedy,  Et  isti  quod  for  Urn  atum  esse  autumant,  uxorem 
vunquam  habui,  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire 
and  applaud  me  for,  account  so  great  an  happiness,  I  never 
had  a  wife;  consider  how  contentedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plenti- 
fully, sweetly  and  how  merrily  he  lives  !  he  hath  no  man  to 
care  for  but  himself;  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to  con- 
trole  him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go 
and  come,  when,  whither,  live  where  he  will,  his  own  master, 
and  do  what  he  list  himself.  Consider  the  excellency  of 
virgins,  b  Virgo  cccluvi  meruit,  marriage  replenishes  the  earth, 
bu?  virginity  Paradise ;  Elias,  Eliseus,  John  Baptist  were 
bachelors:  Virginity  is  a  precious  jewell,  a  faire  garland,  a 
never  fadino-  flower;  c  for  why  was  Daphne  turned  to  a  green 
bay  tree,  but  to  shew  that  virginity  is  immortall  ? 

*  Ut  flos  in  septis  secretis  nascitur  hortis, 
Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contusus  aratro, 
Quam  mulcent  aurse,  firmat  Sol,  educat  imber,  &c. 
Sic  virgo  dum  intacta  manet,  dum  chara  suis,  scd 
Cum  Castum  amisitj  &c.  ■ 

Virginity  is  a  fine  picture,  as  e  Bonaventure  calls  it ;  a  blessed 
thing  in  it  self,  and  if  you  will  beleeve  a  papist,  meritorious. 
And  although  there  be  some  inconveniences,  irksomeness, 
solitariness,  &c.  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those 
comforts,  quce  crgro  assideat  et  curet  cegrotum,  f omentum 
paret,  roget  medicum,  &c.  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing, 
colling,  te-C.  those  furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a 
new  marryed  wife  most  part  enjoyes;  yet  they  are  but  toyes  in 
respect,  easilv  to  be  endured,  it  conferred  to  those  frequent 
incumbrances  of  marriage;  solitariness  may  be  otherwise 
avoided  with  mirth,  musick,  good  company,  business,  em- 
ployment;  in  a  word,  f  Gaudebit  minus,  et  minus  dolebit ; 
for  their  good  nights,  he  shall  have  good  dayes.  And  me 
thinks  sometime  or  other,  amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors, 
a  benefactour  should  be  found  10  build  a  monasticall  college  for 
old,  decayed,  deformed,  or  discontented  maids  to  live  together 
in,  that  have  lost  their  first  loves,  or  otherwise  miscarryed,  or 
else  arc  willing  howsoever  to  lead  a  single  life.  The  rest,  I  say, 

*  They  .shall  attend  the  lamb  in  heaven,  because  thev  were  not  defiled  with  women, 
Apoc.  14.  b  Nuptiae  rcplent  icriam,  virginitas  Paradisum.  Hier.  i  c  Daphne 
in  laurum  semper  vircntcm  immortalem  docet  gloriaui  paratam  virginibus  pudi- 
c'itiam  Mirvantibus.  d  Catul.  Car.  nuptiali.  e  Diet,  salut.  c.  22. 

Purchcrrimum  seitum  infiniti  pretii.  gemma  et  pictura  speciosa.  1  IVJai't. 
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are  toyes  in  respect,  and  sufficiently  recompenced  by  those 
innumerable  contents  and  incomparable  priviledges  of  vir- 
ginity. Think  of  these  things,  conferr  both  lives,  and  con- 
sider last  of  all,  these  commodious  prerogatives  a  bachelor 
hath,  how  well  he  is  esteemed,  how  heartily  welcome  to  all 
his  friends,  quam  mentitis  obsequiis,  as  Tertullian  observes, 
with  what  counterfeit  curtesies  they  will  adore  Him,  follow 
him,  present  him  with  gifts,  hamatis  donis :  it  cannot  be  be- 
leeved,  (saith  a  Ammianus)  with  what  humble  service  he  shall 
le  worshipped,  how  loved  and  respected.  If  he  want  children 
(and  have  meanes)  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on  by 
princes,  and  have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing, 
as  b  Plutarch  adds.  Wilt  thou  then  be  reverenced  and  had 
in  estimation  ? 

 c  dominus  tamen  et  domini  rex 

Si  tu  vis  fieri,  nullus  tibi  parvulus  aula 
Lusern  ./Eneas,  nec  rllia  dulcior  ilia  ? 
Jucundum  et  charum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum. 

Live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how 
those  Haeredipetae  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek 
after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter  thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be  thine 
heir  or  executor :  Aruntius  and  Aterius,  those  famous  para- 
sites in  this  kinde,  as  Tacitus  and  d  Seneca  have  recorded,  shall 
not  go  beyond  them.  Periplectomines  that  good  personat  old- 
man,  delitiwm  senis,  well  understood  this  in  Plautusj  for  when 
Pleusides  exhorted  him  to  marrv,  that  he  might  have  children 
of  his  own,  he  readily  replyed  in  this  sort, 

Quando  habeo  multos  cognatos,  quid  opus  mihi  sit  liberis? 

Nunc  bene  vivo  et  fortunate,  atque  animo  ut  lubet. 

Mea  bona  mea  morte  cognatis  dicam  interpartiant. 

Illi  apud  me  edunt,  me  curant,  visunt  quid  agam,  ecquid  velirn 

Qui  mihi  mittunt  munera,  ad  prandium,  ad  ccenam  vocant. 

Whilst  I  have  kin,  what  need  I  brats  to  have? 
Now  I  live  well,  and  as  I  will  most  bravd. 
And  when  I  dye,  my  goods  I'll  give  away, 
To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day, 
That  visit  me,  and  send  me  pretty  toyes, 
And  strive  who  shall  do  me  most  curtesies. 

This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a 
sinffle  man.  But  if  thou  marry  once,  e  cogitato  in  omni  vita 
te  servumfore,  bethink  thy  self  what  a  slavery  it  is  j  what  an 

•  Lib.  24.  Qua  obsequiorum  diversitate  colantur  homines  sine  liberis.  •>  Hunc 
alii  ad  ccriianTinviLant,  princeps  hi  ic  famulatur,  oratorcs  gratis  patrocmantur.  lib. 
ie  amore  ProlL.  •  Annal.  11.  '60  de  benefic.  3d.  ■  E  Gr*co. 
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heavy  burthen  thou  shalt  undertake;  how  hard  a  task  thou  art 
tied  to,  (for  as  Hierorn  hath  it,  quiuxorem  liabet,  debitor  est, 
et  uxorh  scrvus  alligatusj  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor 
atten.Is  it,  what  irksomeness,  what  charges  ;  for  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  a  perpetuall  bill  of  charges;  besides  a  myriade  of  cares, 
miseries,  and  troubles ;  for  as  that  comicall  Plautus  merrily 
and  truly  said,  He  that  wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master 
of  a  ship,  or  marry  a  wife ;  and  as  another  seconds  him,  wife 
and  children  have  undone  me;  so  many,  and  such  infinite  in- 
cumbrances accompany  this  kinde  of  life.  Furthermore,  uxor 
intuwuit,  8cc.  or  as  he  said  in  the  comcedy  : 

*  Duxi  uxorem,  quam  ibi  miseriam  vidi  ?  nati  filii,  alia  cura. 

All  gifts  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  miserie,  and  make 
thy  mone  with  b  Bartholomaeus  Scheraeus,  that  famous  poet 
laureat,  and  professour  of  Hebrew  in  Witenberge:  I  had  finished 
this  work  long  since,  but  that  inter  alia  dura  &  tristia,  quce 
mUero  mini  pene  tergum  fregerunt  (I  use  his  own  words)  a- 
mongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back  o-vfyyia, 
oh  Xantipismum ;  a  shrew  to  my  wife,  tormented  my  minde 
above  measure,  and  beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  com- 
pelled to  complain,  and  to  cry  out  at  last,  with  c  Phoroneus 
the  lawyer,  How  happy  had  I  been,  if  I  had  wanted  a  wife  ! 
If  this  which  I  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in  Lemnius 
lib.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult,  nal.  mir.  Espensaeus  de  continentid. 
lib.  6.  cap.  8.  Kornman  de  virginitate ;  Platina  in  Amor.  dial. 
Practica  artis  amandi ;  Barbarus  de  re  uxorid.  Arnisaeus  in 
polit.  cap.  3.  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium  Nevisanus,  the 
awyer.  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in  every  page. 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

Philters,  Magicall  and  Poeticall  Cures. 

WHERE  perswasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take 
place,  many  flye  to  unlawfull  meanes;  philters,  amu- 
lets, magick  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  charmes,  which  as  a 
wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must 
so  be  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus, 
it  must  be  eased  by  characters,  (Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  <2S.)  and  by 
incantations.   Fernelius  (Path.  lib.  6.  cap.  13/.  dSekenkius 

■  Tor.  Adelph.  b  Itincraria  in  psalmos  instruftione  ad  lectorem.  «  Bnisoa 
lib.  7.  cap.  22.    Si  uxor  deesset,  nihil  mihi  ad  summam  fcelicitatem  defuisset. 

txtingu.tur  vinlitasex  incantamentorum  maicficiis;  ncque  enim  fa  hula  est,  nuu. 
nulh  reperti  sunt,  qui  ex  vcncficiis  amore  privati  sunt,  ut  ex  mukis  historiis  patrt, 

c  c  3 
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(lib.  4.  observ.  Med.)  hath  some  examples  of  such  as  have  been 
so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured;  and  by  witch-craft: 
sosaithBaptistaCodronchus,  (lib.' 3.  cap.  6.de  mor.ven.J  Mal- 
leus malef.  cap.  6.  Tisjiot  permitted  to  be  done,  I  confess  : 
yet  often  attempted  :  see  more  in  Wicrus  (Lib.  3.  cap.  18.  dc 
prcestig.  deremcdiis  per  P/iiltra.J  Delrio  (torn.  2.  lib.  2.  queest; 
3.  sect.  3.  disquisit.  magic.)  Cardan  (lib.  16.  cap.  QO.)  reckons 
up  many  magneticall  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a  ring,  &c. 
Mizaldus  cent.  3.  3CL  Eaptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobe- 
lins  pag.  87.  Matthiohis,  &c.  prescribe  many  absurd  remedies. 
Radix  mandragorce  ebibitce  ;  Annul/  ex  ungulis  Asini;  Stercus 
amatcB  sub  cervical ' positum,  ilia  nesciente,  &c.  quum 
odorum  fceditatis  sentit,  amor  solvitur.  Noctuce  ovum  abste- 
mios  facit  comestum;  ex  consilio  Jar  thee  Indorum  gymnoso- 
phistce  apud  Philostralum  lib.  3.  Sanguis  amasice  ebibitus  orn- 
nem  amoris  sensurn  totl'U :  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uxorem, 
gladiatoris  amore  captam,  ita  penitus  comilio  Chaldceoruui 
liberatam,  refert  Julius  Capitolinus.  Some  of  our  astrolo- 
gers will  effect  as  much  by  characteristicall  images,  ex  Sigillis 
Hermetis,  Salomonis,  Chaelis,  &c.  mulieris  imago  habentis 
crines  sparsos,  &c.  Our  old  poets  and  phantasticall  writers 
have  many  fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick  :  as 
that  of  Protesilaus'  tombe  in  Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue  be- 
twixt Phcenix  and  Vinitor.  Vinitor,  upon  occasion,  discoursing 
of  the  rare  vertues  of  that  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Protesilaus' 
altar  and  tombc  ''cures  almost  all  maimer  of  diseases,  consump- 
tions, dropsies,  quartan  agues,  sore  eys ;  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
such  as  are  love-sick,  shall  there  be  helped.  But  the  most  fa- 
mous isbLeucata  Petra,  that  renowned  rock  in  Greece,  of 
which  Strabo  writes,  Georg.  /?>•.  10.  not  far  from  Saint  Maures, 
saith  Sands  lib.  1.  From 'which  rock,  if  any  lover  flung 
himself  down  headlong,  he  was  instantly  cured.  Venus 
after  the  death  of  Adonis  when  she  could  take  no  rest  for  love, 

c  Cum  vesana  suas  torreret  flarama  medullas, 

came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  know  what  she  should  do  to 
be  eased  of  her  pain  :  Apollo  sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra,  where 
she  precipitated  her  self,  and  was  forthwith  freed  ;  and  when 
she  would  needs  know  of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her  again, 
that  he  had  often  observed  d  Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamoured 
on  Juno,  thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  himself,  and  after  him 
diverse  others.    Ccphalus  for  the  love  of  Protela,  Degonetus 

•  Curat  omnss  rnorbos,  phthises,  hyclropcs  ct  oculorum  morbos,  ct  febre  quartana 
Irboiantes,  ct  amore  captos,  lpiris  artihus  eos  demulcet.  k  The  moral  is,  vehe- 

ment feare  cxjiells  love.  'Catullus.        4  Qixuxn  Junoncm  dupcriret  Jupiter 

inTpotu.tur,  il>i  solitus  Javare,  &c. 
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daughter,  leapt  down  here ;  that  Lesbian  Sappho  for  Phaon, 
on  whom  she  miserably  doted. 

a  Cupidinis  oestro  pereita  e  summo  praeceps  ruit, 
hoping  thus  to  ease  her  self,  and  to  be  freed  of  her  love  pangs. 

b  Hie  se  Deucalion  Pyrrhae  succensus  amore 

Mersit,  et  illaeso  corpore  pressit  aquas. 
Nec  mora,  fugit  amor,  &rc.  

Hither  Deucalion  came,  when  Pyrrha's  love 
Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  sea, 
And  had  no  harm  at  all ;  but  by-and-by, 
His  love  was  gone  and  chased  quite  away. 

This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Ausoniarum  lectionum 
lib.  18.  Salmutz  fin  PanciroL  de  7  mundi  mirac.J  and  other 
writers.    Pliny  reports,  that  amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a 
well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover  taste,  his 
passion  is  mitigated  :  And  Anthony  Verdurius  flmag.  Deorum, 
de  Cupid.)  saith,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  c  Amor 
Lelhes,  he  took  burning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in 
the  river;  his  statua  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Eleusina,  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith,  that  all 
lovers  of  old  tuent  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  would  be  rid  of 
their  love  pangs.    Pausanias  in  d  Phocicist  writes  of  a  tem- 
ple dedicated,  Veneri  in  speluncd,  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at 
Naupactus  in  Achaia  (now  Lepanto)  in  which  your  widdows, 
that  would  have  secund  husbands,  made  their  supplications  to 
the  goddess :  all  manner  of  sutes  concerning  lovers  were 
commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.    The  same  author, 
in  Achaicis,  tells  as  much  of  the  river  cSenelus  in  Greece;  if 
any  lover  washed  himself  in  it,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  water,' 
(by  reason  of  the  extream  coldness  belike)  he  was  healed  of 
loves  torments ; 

f  Amoris  vulnus  idem  qui  sanat  facit. 

which  if  it  be  so,  that  water  as  he  holds,  is  omni  auro  pre- 
iiosior,  better  than  any  gold.  Where  none  of  all  these  reme- 
dies will  take  place,  I  know  no  other,  but  that  all  lovers  must 
make  an  head,  and  rebell,  as  they  did  in  s  Ausonius,  and  cru- 
cifie  Cupid  till  he  grant  their  request,  or  satisfie  their  desires. 

*  Mcnander.  k  Ovid.  ep.  21.  <  Apud  antiquos  amor  Lcthes  olim  fuit, 

is  ardentcs  faces  in  pro!luentcra  inclinabat;  hujus  statua  Veneris  Eleusinar  templo. 
vLsebatur,  quo  amantes  confluebant,  qui  arnica;  membriam  deponere  volebant. 
*  L!b.  10.  Votaei  nuncupant  amatres,  multis  decausis;  sed  imprimis  vidua;  mu- 
lieres,  ut  sibi  alteras  a  Dea  nuptias  exposcant.  «  Rodiginus,  ant.  left.  lib.  16.  cap. 
'25.  calls  it  Selenus.  Omni  amore  liberat.  f  Seneca.  I  Cupido  crucifixus! 
lepidum  poenia. 

C  c  4 
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SUBSECT.  V. 

The  last  and  best  Cure  of  Love- Melancholy ,  is,  to  let  them 

have  their  Desire. 

npHK  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in 
m  J|  the  utmost  place,  when  no  other  meanes  will  take  effect, 
is,  to  let  them  go  together,  and  enjoy  one  another;  fiotissima 
cura  est  ut  heros  amasid  sua  potiatur,  saith  Guianerius,  (cap. 
15.  tract.  15.J  ^Esculapius  himself,  to  this  malady,  cannot  in- 
vent a  better  remedy,  ({uam  at  amanti  cedut  amatum,  a  (Jason 
Pratensis)  than  that  a  lover  have  his  desire. 

Et  pariter  torulo  bini  jungantur  in  uno, 
Et  pulchro  detur  iEneae  Lavinia  conjux. 

And  let  them  both  be  joyned  in  a  bed, 
And  let  iEneas  faire  Lavinia  wed. 

Tis  the  speciall  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vena  Hymencea, 
for  love  is  a  pluresie,  and  if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be  : 


 optataque  gaudia  carpnnt. 

bArculanus  holds  it  the  speediest  and  the  best  cure;  'tis  Sa- 
anarola's  c  last  precept ;   a  principall  infallible  remedy ;  the 
last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

*  Julia  sola  potes  nostras  extinguere  flammas, 
Non  nive,  non  glacie,  sed  potes  igne  pa.i. 

Julia  alone  can  quench  my  desire, 

With  neither  ice  nor  snow,  but  with  like  fire. 

When  you  you  have  all  done,  saith  e  Avicenna,  there  is  no 
speedier  or  safer  course,  than  to  joy n  the  parties  together  ac- 
cording to  their  desires  and  wishes;  the  custome  and  form  of 
law ;  and  so  ive  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his  former 
health,  that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones;  after  his 
desire  was  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  thought  it 
strange  ;  our  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  in  such  cases,  nature  is 
to  be  obeyed.  Arateus,  an  old  author  (lib.  3.  cap.  3  J  hath  an 
instance  of  a  yong  man  f  when  no  other  meanes  could  prevail, 

•  Cap.  ]9.  de  morb.  cerebri.  b  Patienj  potiatur  rcamata,  si  fieri  possit,  optima 
cura.  cap.  16-  in  9  Rhasis.  1  Si  nihil  ajiud,  nuptiae  et  copulatio  cum  ea. 

d  Petronius  Catal.  *  Cap.  de  Ilishi.    Non  invenitur  cura,  nisi  regimen  con. 

cexionis  inter  eos.  secundum  mcrdiim  promissionis,  et  legis;  et  sic  vidimus  ad  carnem 
restitutum,  qui  jam  vencrat  ad  arefaclionem ;  evanuit  cura  postquam  sensit.  Sic. 
f  Fama  est  mclancholicum  quendam  ex  antore  insanabiliter  sc  habeutem,  ubi  puells 
scconjunxissct,  rcstitutum,  &c. 
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was  so  speedily  relieved.  What  remains  then  but  to  joyn  them 
in  marriage  ? 

"Tunc  et  Basia  morsiunculasque, 
Surreptim  dare,  mutuosfovere 
Amplexus  lket,  et  licet  jocari. 

they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lye  and  look  babies  in  one  an- 
others  evs,  as  their  sires  before  them  did  ;  they  may  then  sa- 
tiate themselves  with  loves  pleasures,  which  they  have  so  long 
wished  and  expected. 

Atque  uno  simul  in  toro  quiescant, 
Conjuncto  simul  ore  suavientur, 
Et  somnos  agitent  quiete  in  una. 

Yea,  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,  this  cannot  conveniently  be 
done,  by  reason  of  manv  and  severall  impediments.  Some- 
times both  parties  themselves  are  not  agreed:  parents,  tutours, 
masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent ;  lawes,  customes, 
statutes  hinder  :  poverty,  superstition,  feare  and  suspition  : 
many  men  dote  on  one  woman,  semel  et  simul  :  she  dotes  as 
much  on  him,  or  them,  and  in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo, 
as  unwilling  to  confess,  as  willing  to  love:  she  dare  not  make 
it  known,  shew  her  affection,  or  speak  her  minde.  And 
hard  is  the  choyce  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when  one  is  compelled, 
either  by  silence  to  dye  with  grief e,  or  by  speaking  to  live  with 
shame.  In  this  case  almost,  was  the  faire  lady  Elizabeth, 
Edward  the  fourth  his  daughter,  when  she  was  enamoured  on 
Henry  the  seaventh,  that  noble  yong  prince,  and  new  saluted 
king,  when  she  breaks  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  b  0 
that  I  were  worthy  of  that  comely  prince!  but  my  father  being 
dead*  1  want  friends  to  motion  such  a  matter  !  What  shall  I 
say  P  I  am  all  alone,  and  dare  not  open  my  minde  to  any. 
What,  If  I  acquaint  my  mother  with  it  P  bashfulness  forbids. 
What,  if  some  of  the  lords  P  audacity  wants.  0  that  I  might 
but  conf err  with  him,  perhaps  in  discourse  I  might  let  slip  suck 
a  word  that  might  discover  mine  intention  !  How  many  mo- 
dest maids  may  this  concern,  I  am  a  poor  servant,  what  shall 
I  do  ?  I  am  a  fatherless  child,  and  want  meanes ;  T  am  blith  and 
buxome,  yong  and  lusty,  but  I  have  never  a  suter  ;  expectant 
stolidi  ut  ego  illos  rogatum  veniam,  as  c  she  said  ;  a  company 
of  silly  fellowes,  look,  belike,  that  I  should  woo  them  and 
speak  first :  fain  they  would  and  cannot  woo  ; 

 *  qua  primum  exordia  sumam? 


»  Jovian.  Pontanus.  Basi.  lib.  1.  k  Spsede's  hist.  e.  M.  S.  Bcr.  And 

c  Lucr«tia  iu  Caelcstioa  act,  19.  Baithio  interpret.  «  Virg,  -i.  „£n, 
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being  merely  passive,  they  may  not  make  sute,  with  many  such 
lets  and  inconveniences,  which  I  know  not ;  what  shall  we  do 

in  such  a  case  ?  sing  Fortune  my  Foe;  

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our 
modern  Venetians,  Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly 
love,  the  one  noble,  the  other  ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their 
Lues  match,  though  equall  otherwise  in  yeares,  fortunes,  edu- 
cation, and  all  good  affection.  In  Germany,  except  they  can 
prove  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with 
them.  A  noble  man  must  marry  a  noble  woman  :  a  baron  a 
barons  daughter  ;  a' knight,  a  knights;  a  gentleman,  a  gen- 
ttemans :  as  slaters  sort  their  slates,  do  they  degrees  and 
families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  faire,  well-qualified  other 
■wise,  they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards  abhorr 
all  widdows;  the  Turkes  repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five 
and  twenty.  But  these  are  too  severe  lawes,  and  strict 
enstomes,  dandum  alicjuid  amori ;  we  are  all  the  sons  of 
Adam  ;  'tis  opposite  to  Nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again, 
be  loves  her  most  impotently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e  con- 
tra.    'Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo Satyrus,  Satyrus  Lyda. 

Quantum  ipsornm  aliquis  amantem  oderat, 
Tanlum  ipsius  amans  odiosu.s  erat. 

they  love  and  lothc  of  all  sorts  ;  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him  ; 
and  is  lothed  of  him  on  whom  she  dotes.  Cupid  hath  two 
darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of  gold,  and  that  sharp, 

-  h  Quod  facit  auratum  est. 

Another  blunt,  of  lead,  and  that  to  hinder; 

.  ■ — fitgat  hoc,  facit  iilud  amorem  ; 

this  we  see  too  often  verified  in  our  common  experience, 
c  Choresus  dearly  loved  that  virgin  Callvrrhoe,  but  the  more 
he  loved  her,  the  more  she  hated  him.  Oc'nonc  loved  Paris, 
but  he  rejected  her;  they  are  stiffe  of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty 
were  therefore  created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I  give  her  all 
attendance,  all  observance,  I  pray  and  intreat,  d  Alma,  precor 
miserere  met,  faire  mistriss  nitty  me,  I  spend  myself,  my  time, 
friends  and  fortunes  to  win  her  favour,  (as  he  complains  in  the 
«  Euinguc,)  I  lament,  sigh,  weep,  and  make  my  mone  to  her, 
butTshe  is  hard  as  flint; 

 cautibus  Ismariis  immotior  

«  F.  G rxc.n  Mosr.hi.  «>Ovid.  Met.  1.  «  Pausanias  Achaicis  lib.  7.- 

Perdue  ainabat  Challyrrhoen  virginem,  et  quanto  erat  Choresi  amor  vchementwr, 
taruoerat  piK'llaj  animus  ab  ejus  amore  alienior.  dVirg.  6.  An. 

•  Jitasmus  Egt.  Galatea, 
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as  faire  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  respect,  {Despec- 
tus  tiii  sum)  or  hear  me. 

 fugit  ilia  vocantem, 

Nil  lachrymas  miserata  meas,  nil  flexa  querelis. 

What  shall  I  do? 

I  wooed  her  as  a  yong  man  should  do 
But  Sir,  she  said,  1  love  not  you. 

a  Durior  at  scopulis  mea  Ccelia,  marmore,  ferro, 
Robore,  rupe,  antro,  cornu,  adamante,  gelu. 

Rock,  marble,  heart  of  oke  with  iron  barr'd, 
Frost,  flint  or  adamants  are  not  so  hard. 

I  give,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused. 

fcRusticus  est  Corydon,  nec  munera  curat  Alexis. 

I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep ; 

■  c  odioque  rependit  amores, 

Irrisu  lachrymas  

She  neglects  me  for  all  this ;  she  derides  me,  contemns  me,  she 
hates  me :  Phillida  flowts  me  :  Cauie,  feris,  quercu  durior 
Euridice,  stiffe,  churlish,  rocky  still. 

And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they 
scorn  all  suters,  crucifie  their  poor  paramours ;  and  think  no 
body  good  enough  for  them,  as  dainty  to  please  as  Daphne 
her  self. 

A  Multi  illam  petiere,  ilia  aspernata  petentes, 

Nec  quid  Hymen,  quid  amor,  quid  sint  connubia,  curat. 

Many  did  woo  her,  but  she  scorn'd  them  still, 
And  said  she  would  not  marry  by  her  will. 

One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least,  (when  as 
they  intend  nothing  less)  another  while  not  yet,  when  'tis  their 
only  desire  ;  they  rave  upon  it.  She  will  marry  at  last,  but  not 
him  :  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed  and  well  qualified,  but  he  wants 
meanes:  another  of  her  suters  hath  good  meanes,  but  he  wants 
wit;  one  is  too  old,  another  loo  yong,  too  deformed,  she  likes 
not  his  carriage:  a  third  too  loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  but  base 
born:  she  will  be  a  gentlewoman,  a  lady,  as  her  sister  is,  as 
her  mother  is  :  she  is  all  out  as  faire,  as  well  brought  up,  hath 
as  good  a  portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  match,  as  Matilda 

1  Angerianus  ErotopsegnioD.       kVirj.  «  Lccchxus.       *  Ovid,  Met.  1. 
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or  Dorinda :  if  not,  r.he  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry  :  so  apt  are 
yong  maids  to  boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with 
every  toy,  so  quickly  diverted,  so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the 
mean  time,  quot  torsit  amantes  ?  one  suter  pines  away,  lan- 
guished in  love,  mori  quot  denique  cogit !  another  sighs  and 
grieves,  she  cares  not :  and  which  'Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne, 

Nec  magis  Enryali  gemitu,  lacrymisque  moveris, 

Quam  prece  turbaii  flectitur  ora  sali. 
Tu  juvenem,  quo  non  formosior  alter  in  urbe, 

Spernis,  et  insano  cogis  amore  mori. 

Is  no  more  mov'd  with  those  sad  sighs  and  tears 
Ot  her  sweet-heart;,  than  raging  sea  with  prayers; 
Thou  seorn'st  the  fairest  youth  in  all  our  city, 
And  mak'st  him  almost  mad  for  love  to  dye. 

They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  yong  men 
enamoured, 

.  b  captare  viros  et  spernere  captos, 

to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their  sakes, 

 c  Sed  nullis  ilia  movetur 

Fletibus,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabilis  audit; 

Whilst  niggardly  their  favours  they  discover, 
They  love  to  be  belov'd,  yet  scorn  the  lover. 

All  sute  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base : 

Tormentis  gaudet  amantis  et  spoliis. 

As  Atalanta  they  must  be  over-run,  or  not  won.  Many  yong 
men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choyce,  as  tyran- 
nically proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  false-hearted,  as  irrefragable 
and  peevish  on  the  other  side ;  Narcissus  like. 

*Multi  ilium  Juvenes,  multse  peti£re  puellai, 
Sed  fu.it  in  ten  era  tam  dira  superbia  forma, 
Nulli  ilium  juvenes,  nullae  petifere  puellaej 

Yong  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue, 
But  in  his  youth  so  proud,  so  coy  was  he, 
Yong  men  and  maids  bad  him  adieu. 

Echo  wept  and  wooed  by  all  meanes  above  the  rest ;  love  me 
for  pitty,  or  pitty  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate. 

Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi  copia  nostri, 

he  would  rather  dye  than  give  consent.  Psyche  ran  whining 
after  Cupid, 

•  Erot.  Lib.  2.  k  T;  H.  e  Virg,  4.  .rEn.  'Mctamor.  3. 
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*Fnrmosum  tua  te  Psyche  formosa  requirit, 
Et  poscit  te  Dia,  Deum,  puerumque  puellaj 

Faire  Cupid,  thy  faire  Psyche  to  thee  sues, 
A  lovely  lass  a  fine  yong  gallant  wooes  j 

but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold 
out  so  long,  doting  on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till 
in  the  end  they  come  to  be  scorned  and  rejected,  as  Stroza's 
Gargi  liana  was ; 

Te  juvenes,  te  oderesenes,  desertaque  langues, 
Qu?e  fueras  procerum  publica  cura  prius. 

Both  yong  and  old  do  hate  thee  scorned  now, 
That  once  was  all  their  joy  and  comfort  too. 

as  Narcissus  was  himself, 

 Who  despising  many, 

Dyed,  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  love  of  any. 

They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of 
his  shadow,  and  take  up  with  a  poor  curate,  or  an  old  serving- 
man  at  last,  that  might  have  had  their  choyce  of  right  good 
matches  in  their  youth;  like  that  generous  mare,  in  b  Plutarch, 
which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses  ;  but  when  her  tail 
was  cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  her  self  so 
deformed  in  the  water,  when  she  came  to  drink,  ah  asino  con- 
scendi  se  passa,  she  was  contented  at  last  to  be  covered  by  an 
asse.  Yet  this  is  a  common  humoiir,  will  not  be  left,  and  cannot 
be  helped. 

*Hanc  volo  quag  non  vult,  illam  quae  vult  ego  nolo : 
Vincere  vult  animos,  non  satiare  Venus. 

I  love  a  maid,  she  loves  me  not :  full  fain 
She  would  have  me,  but  I  not  her  again  ; 
So  love  to  crucifie  mens  soules  is  bent, 
But  seldome  doth  it  please  or  give  content. 

Their  love  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round 
about;  he  dotes,  is  doted  on  again. 

Dumque  petit  petitur,  pariterque  accendit  et  ardet; 

their  affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and 
will  not ;  'tis  their  own  foolish  proceedings  that  marrs  all;  thev 
are  too  distrustful  of  themselves,  too  soon  dejected:  say  she  be 
rich,  thou'poor:  she  yong,  thou  old:  she  lovely  and  faire,  thou 
most  illfavoured  and  deformed :  she  noble,  thou  base:  she  spruce 
and  fine,  but  thou  an  ugly  clown :  nil  desperandum,  there's 


»  Fracastorius  Dial,  de  anim. 
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hope  enough  yet.  Mopso  Nisa  datur,  quid  non  speremus 
amantes  P  Put  thyself  forward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches 
have  been  and  are  dayly  made,  see  what  will  be  the  event. 
Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  lothe  hony  and  love 
verjuyce:  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palats.  But  com- 
monly they  omit  opportunities,  oscula  qui  sump  sit,  &c.  they 
neglect  the  usual  mcanes  and  times. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay. 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part, 
they  will  and  cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or 
for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  suters  equally  enamoured,  doting 
all  alike;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed,  what  shall  become 
of  the  rest?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  enjoy  her; 
Penelope  had  a  company  of  suters,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aim. 
In  such  cases,  he  or  they  must  wisely  and  warily  unwind  them- 
selves, uasetle  his  affections  by  those  rules  above  prescribed, 

— 1  quin  stultos  excutit  ignesj 

divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Turnus 
did.  Tua  sit  Lavinia  conjux;  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with 
a  kinde  of  heroicall  scorn  he  bid  ^Eneas  take  her,  or  with  a 
milder  farewel,  let  her  go. 

 Et  Phillida  solus  habeto, 

take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joy,  sir.  The  fox  in  the  em-, 
hleme  would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why  ?  because  he  could  not  get 
them  :  care  not  thou  for  that  which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets  and  hinderances  there  are, 
which  crosstheir  projects,  and  crucifie  poor  lovers;  which  some- 
times may,  sometimes  again,  cannot  be  so  easily  removed.  But 
put  case,  they  be  reconciled  all,  agreed  hitherto  ;  suppose  this 
love  or  good  liking  be  betwixt  two  alone,  both  parties  wel] 
pleased,  there  is  mutuus  amor,  mutuall  love  and  great  affection, : 
vet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutours,  cannot  agree  ;  thence  all 
is  dashed  :  the  match  is  unequall:  one  rich,  another  poor :  dit- 
rus  pater,  an  hard-hearted,  unnaturall,  a  covetous  father  will 
not  marry  his  son,  except  he  have  so  much  mony;  itain  aurnm 
omnes  insaniuni,  as  b  Chrysostome  notes;  nor  joyn  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  dowry  :  or  for  that  he  cannot 
spare  her  for  the  service  she  doth  him,  and  is  resolved  to  part 
with  nothing  whitest  he  lives,  not  a  penny,  though  he  may 
perad venture,  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he  dyes;  and  then  as  a 

•  Ovid.  Met.  9.         b  Horn.  5.  iu  1.  epist.  Thess.  cap.  4.  vcr.  1. 
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pot  of  mony  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  after 
it  so  earnestly.  Or  else  he  wants  meanes  to  set.  her  out,  he  hath 
no  mony,  and  though  it  be  to  the  manifest  prejudice,  of  her 
body  anil  soules  health,  he  cares  not;  he  will  take  no  notice  of  it ; 
she  must  and  shall  tarry.  Many  slack  and  careless  parents, 
miqui  patres,  measure  their  childrens  affections  by  their  own  : 
they  are  now  cold  and  decrepit  themselves,  past  all  such  youth- 
ful conceits,  and  they  will  therefore  starve  their  childrens 
genius,  have  them  a  pueris  nillico  nasci  sencs,  they  must  not 
marry,  nec  earum  affines  esse  return  quas  secum  fert  ado- 
iescentia  :  ex  sua  libidine  moderalur  quae  est  nunc,  non  qucc 
olimfuil,  as  he  said  in  the  comoedy  :  they  will  stifle  nature, 
their  yong  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful  pleasures, 
but  be  as  they  are  themselves,  old  on  a  suddain.  And  'ti-  a 
generall  fault  amongst  most  parents  in  bestowing  of  their  ch  ild- 
ren ;  the  father  wholly  respects  wealth,  when  through  his  own 
folly,  ryot,  indiscretion,  he  hath  embezled  his  estate,  to  recover 
himself,  he  confines  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  sons  love  and  affec- 
tion to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  peece  for  mony  : 

b  Phanaretae  ducet  filiam,  rufam  illam  virginem, 
Cnesiam,  sparso  ore,  adunco  naso  

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitiphoin  the  comce- 
dy,  Non  possum,  paler.  If  she  be  rich,  Eja  (he  replves)  vt 
elegans  est,  credos  animum  ibi  esse  P  he  must  and  shall  have 
her,  she  isfaire  enough,  yong  enough  ;  if  he  look  or  hope  to  in- 
herit his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves, 
Arconidis  hujus  filiam,  but  whom  his  father  commands, 
when  and  where  he  likes,  his  affection  must  dance  attendance 
upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the  same  predicament,  forsooth  : 
as  an  empty  boat  she  must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and  whom 
her  father  will.  So  that  in  these  businesses  the  father  is  still 
for  the  best'  advantage.  Now  the  mother  respects  good  kindred  ; 
most  part,  the  son  a  proper  woman.  All  which  c  Livy  exem- 
plifies, dec.  1 .  lib.  4.  a  gentleman  and  a  veoman  woo'd  a  wench 
in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the  gentry  and  common- 
alty must  not  match  together)  the  matter  was  controverted  : 
The  gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mothers  voyce,  quae  qvenn 
splendissimis  mtptiis  jungi  puellam  volebai:  the  overseers 
stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth,  &c.  But  parents  ought  not 
to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalf ;  beauty  is  a  dowry  of  it  self  all- 
sufficient.  d  Virgo  formosa,  etsi  oppido  pauper,  abunde  dolata. 
est,  e  Rachel  was  so  marryed  by^aeob;  and  Bonaventure  C  in  4. 

•Ter.  i>Ter.  Heaut.  Seen.  ult.  «=  Plebeius  et  nobilis  ambicW 

puellam,  puellie  certamen  in  partes  venit,  &c.  d  Apulcius  Apol.  «  Gen. 

.29.  f  Non  peccat  venialiier  qui  mulicrem  ducit  ob  pulchritudiacm. 
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sent.j  denyes  that  he  so  much  as  venially  sins,  that  marry es  a 
maid  for  comeliness  of  person.  The  Jewes,  Deut.  21 .  1 1 .  if 
they  saw  amongst  the  captives  a  beautiful!  woman,  (some  small 
circumstances  observed,)  might  take  her  to  wife.  They  should 
not  be  too  severe  in  that  kinde,  especially  if  there  be  no  such 
urgent  occasion,  or  grievous' impediment.  Tis  good  for  a 
commonwealth,  a  pjalo  holds,  that  in  their  contracts  yohg 
men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  of  poor  folkes,  or  seek  'after 
rich.  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently  recom- 
penced  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,  vertue,  religion 
and  choyce  bringing  up.  b  I  am  poor  I  confesss ;  but  am 
I  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject  P  Love  it  self  is  naked, 
the  Graces,  the  Stars;  and  Hercules  was  clad  in  a  lions  skin. 
Give  something  to  vertue,  love,  wisdome,  favour,  beauty,  per- 
son; be  not  all  for  mony.  Besides,  you  must  consider  that 
Amor  cogi  non  potest,  love  cannot  be  compelled,  they  must 
affect  as  they  may.  c  Fatum  est  in  partibus  illis  quas  sinus 
abscondit,  as  the  saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging  goes  by  de- 
stiny, matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

It  lyes  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 
For  will  in  us  is  over-rul'd  by  fate. 

A  servant  maid  in  d  Aristaenetus  loved  her  mistriss  minion, 
which  when  her  dame  perceived,  furiosd  cemulatione,  in  a 
jealous  humour  she  dragged  her  about  the  house  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.  The  wench  cryed,  O  e  mis- 
triss ,  fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  servant,  but  not  my 
so7ile!  Affections  are  free,  not  to  be  commanded.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  to  restrain  their  ambition,  pride  and  covetousness, 
to  correct  those  hereditary  diseases  of  a  family,  God .  in  his 
just  judgement  assigns  and  permits  such  matches  to  be  made. 
For  I  am  of  Plato  and  f  Bodine's  minde,  that  families  have  their 
bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdomes,  beyond  which,  for 
extent  or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seaven  hun- 
dred yeares,  as  they  there  illustrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples, 
and  which  Peucer  and  « Melancthon  approve:  but  in  a  perpe- 
tuall  tenour  (as  we  see  by  many  pedegrees  of  knights,  gentlemen, 
yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little 
alteration.  Howsoever,  let  them,  I  say,  give  something  to 
youth,  to  love.    They  must  not  think  they  can  fancy  whom 

■  Lib.  6.  dc  leg.  Ex  usu  reipub.  est,  ut  iri  nuptiis  juvenes  neque  pauperum  affi- 
nitatem  fugiant,  neque  divitum  se&entur.  "  "  "  •>  Philost.  ep.  Quoniam  pauper 
sum,  idcirco  contemptior  et  abjeftior  tibi  widear  ?  Amor  ipse  nudus  est,  gratia 
et  astra  ;  Hercules  pelle  leonina  indutus.      1        1  Juvenal.  ^  *  Lib.  2.  ep.  7. 

«  Eju'.ans  inquit,  non  mentem  una  addixit  mihi  fortuna  servitute.  f  Dc  repub, 

c  de  period,  rerumpub.  «  Com.  in  car.  Chron. 
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they  appoint;  a  Amor  enim  non  imperatur,  affect  us  liber  si 
quis  alius  el  vices  ex.igens,  this  is  a  tree  passion,  as  Pliny  said 
in  a  panegyrick  of  his,  and  may  not  be  forced.    Love  craves 
liking,  as  the  saying  is;  it  requires  mutuall  affections,  a 
correspondency:  invito  non  datur  nec  aufertur,  it  may  not  be 
learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  how  to  love,  Solomon 
describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helena  express  it.  They  must  not 
therefore  compell  or  intrude;  b  quis  enim  (as  Fabius  urgeth) 
amare  alieno  animo  potest  P  but  consider  withall  the  miseries 
of  enforced  marriages;  take  pit ty  upon  youth;  and  such, 
above  the  rest,  as  have  daughters  to  bestow,  should  be  very 
carefull  and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Siracides 
cap.  7.  vers.  25.  calls  it  a  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to 
marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  understanding  in  due  time: 
Virgines  enim  tempestive  locandce,  as  c  Lemnius  admonisheth, 
lib.  I.  cap.  6.    Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in  season,  to 
prevent  many  diseases,  of  which  d  Rodericus  a  Castro  (demorbis 
muUerum  lib.  2.  cap.  3.J  and  Lod.  Mercatus  (lib.  2.  demulier. 
affect,  cap.  4.  de  melancli.  virginum  et  viduarum,)  have  both 
largely  discoursed.    And  therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  ferall 
maladies,  'tis  good  to  get  them  husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent 
some  other  gross  inconveniences,  and,  for  a  thing  that  I 
know  besides ;  ubi  nupliarum  tempus  ct  cetas  advenerit,  as 
Chrysostome  adviseth,  let  them  not  deferr  it;  they  perchance 
will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do  worse.    If  Nevisanus,  the 
lawyer  do  not  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  right :  for  as  he 
proves  out  of  Curtius  and  some  other  civilians,  (Sylvce,  nup. 
lib.  2.  numer.  2>Q)  e  A  maid  past  2  5  yeares  of  age,  against  her 
parents  consent  may  marry  such  a  one  as  is  nnworthij  of,  and 
inferiour  to  her,  and  her  father,  by  law,  must  be  compelled 
to  give  her  a  competent  dowry.    Mistake  me  not  in  the  mean 
time,  or  think  that  I  do  apologize  here  for  any  headstrong 
unruly  wanton  flnrts.     I  do  approve  that  of  Sl.  Ambrose 
(comment,  in  Genesis  24.  51.)  which  he  hath  written  touching 
Rebecca's  spousals.    A  woman  should  give  unto  her  parents 
the  choyce  of  her  husband,  f  led  she  be  reputed  to  be  malapert 
and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make  her  own  choyce  ; 
'■'  for  she  should,  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  than  to 
desire  a  man  her  self    To  those  hard  parents  alone,  I  retort 
ihat  of  Curtius,  (in  the  behalf  of  modester  maids)  that  are 

»  PI  in.  in  panng.  t  Dcclam.  306.  <  Puellis  imprimis  nulla  danda 

orcasio  lapsus.  Lemn.  lib.  1.  cap.  54.  dc  vit.  inslit.  d  See  more  part.  1.  s. 

mem.  2.  subs.  4.^  «  Filia  excedens  aimum  25.  potest  inscio  patre  nuhere,  licet 

indignus  sit  maritus,  et  cum  cogere  ad  congrue  dotandum.  »  Nc  appetentia: 

procacioris  reputetur  author-  «  Expetita  einm  magis  debet  videri  a  viro  quam 

ip<a  virum  expetisse. 
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too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  clue  time  and  riper  yeares;  For 
it  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  arc  past  date,  and  no 
body  will  respect  them.  A  woman  with  us  in  lialv  (saith 
uAretine's  Lucrctia)  24  yeares  of  age,  is  old  already,  past,  the 
best,  of'  no  account.  An  old  fellow,  as  Lvcistrata  confesseth 
in  b  Aristophanes,  etsl  sit  cauus,  cito  puellam  virn'mem  ducal 
uxorem,  and  tis  no  news  for  an  old  fellow  to  marrv  a  yong 
wench :  but  as  he  follows  it,  mulieris  brevis  occas'w  est,  etsi 
hoc  non  apprehenderit,  nemo  vult  ducere  uxorem,  expectant 
vero  sedet ;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid?  she  may  set,  8cc. 
A  virgin,  as  the  poet  holds,  lasciva  et  petulans  piiella  virgo, 
is  like  a  flower,  a  rose  withered  on  a  suddain. 

c  Quam  modo  nascentem  rutilus  conspexit  Eous, 
Hanc  rediens  sero  vespere  vidit  anum. 

She  that  was  erst  a  maid  as  fresh  as  May, 
Js  now  an  old  crone,  time  so  steals  away. 

Let  them  take  time  then ,  while  they  may;  make  advantage 
of  youth,  and  as  he  prescribes, 

d  Collige,  virgo,  rosas  dum  flos  novus  et  nova  pubes, 
Et  mem  or  esto  sevum  sic  properare  tuum  ; 

Faire  maids,  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime, 
And  think  that  as  a  flower,  so  goes  on  time. 

> 

Let's  all  love,  dum  vires  annique  sinunt,  whiles  we  arc  in  the 
flower  of  yeares,  lit  for  love  matters,  and  while  tune  serves: 
for 

c  Soles  oecidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis  cum  scmel  occidit  -brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetuo  una  dormienda. 

1  Sum  that  set  may  rise  again: 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
Tis  with  us  perpetual!  night. 

Volat  irrevocalile  tcmpus,  time  past  cannot  be  rccall'd.  But 
v\  e  need  no  such  exhortation,  wc  are  all  commonly  too  forward : 
vet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and  all  be  not  as  it  should,  as 
Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore,  because  he 
tnoo  hi  him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  yong  man  miscarry,  I  think 
their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  governours 
jieque  vos  (saith  e  Chrysostome)  a  supplicio  immwies  evadetis, 

»  Mu ;  \tt  apod  nos  2 1 .  annorum,  vetula  est  et  projcttltia.  b  Comccd.  Lycistrat. 
And.  Div.,  Interpr.  c  Ausonius  Edyl.  14.  "Idem,  «  Catullus 

*  TranAlattSd  by  M.  B.  Johnson,  »  Horn.  5.  in  1  Thes.  cap.  4.  1. 
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5/'  non  siatim  ad  nuptias,  &c.  are  in  as  much  fault,  and  as 
severely  to  be  punished  as  their  children,  in  providing  for  them 
no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I 
could  wish  that  good  counsell  of  the  comicall  old  man  were 
put  in  practice : 

a  Opulentiores  pauperiorum  ut  filias 
Indotatas  ducant  uxores  domum: 
Et  multo  fiet  civitas  concordior, 
Et  invidia  nos  minore  utemur,  quam  utimur. 

That  rich  men  would  marry  poor  maidens  some, 
And  that  without  dowry,  and  so  bring  them  home: 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city, 
Less  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pitty. 

If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more 
content  and  quietness  in  a  common-wealth.  Beauty,  good 
bringing  up,  me  thinks,  is  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  self, 

 kDos  est  sua  forma  puellis, 

and  he  doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides, 
in  0  Aristaenetus,  marryed  a  poor  mans  child,  facie  non  illcela- 
bili,  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly  visage,  in  pitty 
of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to  Delos, 
to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass; 
and  wanting  meanes  to  get  her  love,  flung  a  golden  apple  into 
her  lap  with  this  inscription  upon  it ; 

Juro  tibi  sane  per  mystica  sacra  Dianae, 

Me  tibi  venturum  comitem,  sponsumque  futurum. 

I  swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana, 

I'll  come  and  be  thy  husband,  if  I  may. 

She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  some  small  enquiry  of  his 
person  and  estate,  was  marryed  unto  him. 

Blessed  is  the  wooing, 
That  is  not  long  a  doing, 

As  the  saying  is ;  when  the  parlies  are  sufficiently  known  to 
each  other,  what  needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circum- 
stances? dost  thou  know  her  conditions,  her  bringing  up,  like 
her  person  ?  let  her  meanes  be  what  they  will,  take  her  without 
any  more  ado.  d Dido  and  vEneas  were  accidentally  driven 
by  a  storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it ; 

'Plautus.  »-Ovid.  •  Epist.  12.  1.  2.  Eligit  coniugrm  pauperem, 

indofatana  et  subitg  denmavit,  ex  commiseratione  ejus  tnopi«.       "<»  Virg.  J£* 
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Masinissa  was  marryed  to  that  fairc  captive  Sophonisba,  king 
Scyphax  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw  her  first,  to  prevent 
Scipio  and  Lcelius,  least  they  should  determine  otherwise  of 
her.    If  thou  lovest  the  party,  do  as  much  :  good  education 
and  beauty  is  a  competent  dowry,  stand  not  upon  mony.  Erant 
olim  aurei  homines  (saith  Theocritus)  et  adum antes  redama- 
hant,  in  the  golden  world  men  did  so,  (in  the  raign  of  aO"-yges, 
belike,  before  staggering  Ninus  began  to  domineer)  if  all  be- 
true  that  is  reported  :  and  some  few  now  a  dayes  will  do  as 
much,  here  and  there  one;  'tis  well  done  me  thinks,  and 
all  happiness  befall  them  for  so  doing.    b  Leon  this,  a  phi- 
losopher of  Athens,  had  a  faire  daughter  called  Athenais, 
multo  corporis  lepore  ac  Venere,  (saith  mine  author)  of  a 
comely  carriage,  he  gave  her  no  portion  but  her  bringing  up, 
occulto  formce  prcesagia,  out  of  some  secret  fore-knowledge 
of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had,  amongst 
his  other  children.    But  she  thus  qualified,  was  preferred  by 
some  friends  to  Constantinople  to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  Em- 
perours  sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptized  and  called  Eudocia. 
Theodosius  the  Emperour,  in  short  space,  took  notice  of  her 
excellent  beauty  and  good  parts,  and  a  little  after,  upon  his 
sisters  sole  commendation  made  her  his  wife.     'Twas  nobly 
done  of  Theodosius.    c  Kodophe  was  the  fairest  lady  in  her 
dayes  in  all  ./Egypt;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by  chance  (her 
maids  mean  while  looking  but  carelesslv  to  her  clothes)  an 
eag;le  stole  away  one  of  her  shooes,  and  laid  it  in  Psauimetictis, 
the  king  of  ^Egypt's  lap,  at  Memphis:  he  wondrcd  at  the 
excellency  of  the  shooe  and  pretty  foot,  but  more  aquilce 
factum,  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing  of  it  ;  and  caused 
forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that 
shooe,  should  come  presently  to  his  court ;  the  virgin  came, 
and  was  forthwith  marryed  to  the  king.    I  say  this  was  heroi- 
cally done,  and  like  a  prince  :  I  commend  him  for  it,  and  all 
such  as  have  meanes,  that  will  either  do  (as  he  did)  them- 
selves, or  so  for  love,  8tc.    marry  their  children.    If  he  be 
rich,  let  him  take  such  a  one  as  wants,  if  she  be  vertuously 
given;  for  as  Siracides  (cap.  7-  ver.  lo.^adviseth,  Forego  not 
2  wise  and  good  woman  :  for  her  grace  is  above  gold.    If  she 
have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a  man.    Danaus  of 
Lacedsenion  had  a  many  daughters  to  bestow,  and  meanes 

■  Fabius  piftor.  Amor  ipse  conjunxit  populos,  &c.  k  Lipsius  pnlit.  Sehast. 

Mayer.  Selefr  Sea.  1.  cap.  18.  «  Mayerus  select.  Seft.  1.  c.  14.  et  .ill .an.  1.  IS. 
c  33  Cum  famulac  lavantis  vestes  incuriosius  custotlirent,  &c.  mnndavit  per  uruver- 
sam  kgyptum  ut  foemina  quxreretur,  cujus  is  calccits  es>et  eamquc  sic  mvenum 
in  matrimoniuin  acccpit. 
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enough  for  them  all ;  he  never  stood  enquiring  after  great 
matches,  as  others  used  to  do,  but  asent  for  a  company  of 
brave  yong  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid  his  daughters 
choose  every  one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  for 
her  husband,  without  any  more  ado.  This  act  of  his  was 
much  approved  in  those  times.  Aye,  but  in  this  iron  age  of 
ours,  we  respect  riches  alone,  (for  a  maid  must  buy  her 
husband  now,  with  a  great  dowry  if  she  will  have  him:) 
covetousness  and  filth v  lucre  marrs  all  good  matches,  or  some 
such  by-respects.  Crales,  a  Servian  prince,  (as  Nicephorus 
Gregoras  Rom.  HisL  lib.  6.  relates  it,)  was  an  earnest  suter  to 
Eudocia  the  emperours  sister;  though  her  brother  much 
desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  b abide  him;  for  he  had  three 
former  wives,  all  basely  abused.  But  the  emperour  still, 
Cralis  amiciliam  magnifaciens,  because  he  was  a  great  prince 
and  a  troublesome  neighbour,  much  desired  his  affinity,  and 
to  that  end  betrothed  his  own  daughter  Simonida  to  him,  a 
little  girl  five  yeares  of  age  (he  being  forty  five,)  and  five 
cyeares  elder  than  the  emperour  himself.  Such  disproportion- 
able  and  unlikely  matches,  can  wealth  and  a  faire  fortune  make. 
And  yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  not  only  mony,  but  sometime 
vainglory,  pride,  ambition  do  as  much  harm  as  wretched 
covetousness  itself,  in  another  extream.  If  a  yeoman  have 
one  sole  daughter,  he  must  over-match  her,  above  her  birth 
and  calling,  to  a  gentleman,  forsooth,  because  of  her  great 
portion,  too  good  for  one  of  her  own  rank,  as  he  supposeth. 
A  gentlemans  daughter  and  heir  must  be  marryed  to  a  knight 
baronets  eldest  son  at  least;  and  a  knights  only  daughter  to  a 
baron  himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dower 
deserves  it.  And  thus  striving  for  more  honour  to  their 
wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  discontents  follow, 
and  oftentimes  they  ruinate  their  families.  dPaulus  Jovius 
gives  instance,  in  Galeatius  the  secund,  that  heroicall  duke 
of  Millan,  externas  affiniiates,  decoras  quidem  regio  fastu, 
sed  sibi  el  posleris  damnosas  et  fere  exitiales  qncesivit ;  he 
marryed  his  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  kino-  of 
France  his  sister  ;  but  she  was  socero  tarn  gravis,  ut  ducentis 
millibus  aureorum  constiterit,  her  entertainment  at  Millan  was 
so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.  His  daughter  Violanta 
was  marryed  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  yono-est  son  to 
Edward  the  third  king  of  England:  but,  ad  ejus°adventum> 
tantai  opes  lam  admirabili  liberalitale  profmoe  sunt,  ut 

•  Pausanias  l>b.  3.  de  Laconicis.  Dimisit  qui  nunciarunt,  &c.  optionem  ouellis 
dedit,  ut  carum  quEbbct  cum  sibi  virum  deligeret,  cyjus  max ime  esset  forma'  com- 
placita.  Mlhus  conjugium  abominabitur.  £  Socpro  qHinque  circ.ter 

3pnos  natu  minor.         d  Vit.  Galeat.  seciindi. 
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opulent  issimorum  rcgum  splendor  em  superasse  viderelur,  he 
was  welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnificence,  that  a  kings 
purse  was  scarce  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides  many  rich  pre- 
sents of  horses,  arms,  plate,  mony,  Jewells,  &c.  he  made  one 
dinner  for  him  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty  two 
messes,  and  as  much  provision  left,  ut  relates  a  mensa  dapes 
decern  millions  hominum  sujficerent,  as  would  serve  ten 
thousand  men.  But  a  little  after,  Lionel  dyed,  novte  nuptce 
et  intempestivis  conviviis  operant  dans,  <S?c.  and  to  the  Dukes 
great  loss,  the  solemnity  was  ended.  So  can  titles,  honour?, 
ambition,  make  many  brave,  but  unfortunate  matches,  of  all 
sides  for  by-respects,  (though  both  erased  in  body  and  minde, 
most  unwilling,  averse,  and  often  unfit,)  so  love  is  banished, 
and  we  feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end.  But  I  am  too  lavish 
peradventure  in  this  subject. 

Another  Jet  or  hinderance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline, 
lawes  and  rigorous  customes  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set 
times,  and  in  some  places;  as  prentises,  servants,  collegiats, 
states  of  lives  in  coppy  holds,  or  in  some  base  inferiour  offices. 
■  Vtlle  licet  in  such  cases,  potiri  11011  licet,  as  he  said.  Thev 
see  but  as  prisoners  through  a  grate,  they  covet  and  catch, 
but,  Tantalus  a  labris,  &c.  Their  love  is  lust,  and  vain  it  is 
in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.  b  Gravis simum  est  adamare  nee 
potiri,  'tis  a  grievous  thing  to  love  and  not  enjoy.  They  may 
indeed,  I  denye  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and  have  free  choyce 
iome  of  them  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  their  cafe  is  desperate, 
Lupum  auribus  lenent,  they  hold  a  woolf  by  the  ears,  thev 
must  either  burn  or  starve.  'Tis  cornuimn  sophisma,  hard 
to  resolve.  If  they  marry,  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are 
undone,  and  starve  themselves  through  beggcry  and  want : 
if  they  do  not  marry,  in  this  heroicall  passion,  they  furiously 
rage,  are  tormented,  and  torn  in  peeces  bv  their  predominate 
affections.  Every  man  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him 
c  pray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth,  in  his  Tract  de  Divortiis, 
because  God  hath  so  called  him  to  a  single  life,  in  taking  away 
the  meanes  of  marriage.  d  Paul  would  have  gone  from  Mvsia 
toBythinia,  but  the  spirit  suffered  him  not;  and  thou  wouldest, 
peradventure,  be  a  marryed  man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that 
protecting  angel  holds  it  not  jit.  The  divel  too  sometimes, 
may  divert  by  his  ill  suggestions,  and  marrmany  good  matches; 
as  the  same  c  Paul  was  willing;  to  see  the  Romans,  but  hindred 
pf  Satan,  he  could  not.    There  be  those,  that  think  they  are 

•  Apuleius  in  Catel.  Nobis  cupido  vclle  dat,  posse  abnegat.  b  Anarreon  56. 
c  Continpntia;  donum  ex  fide  postulct,  quia  certum  sit  eum  vocaii  ad coelibatum 
cui  demis,  &c.  *  Act.  16.  7.  'Rom,  1.  13. 
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necessitated  by  fate;  their  stars  have  so  decreed;  and  therefore, 
they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  inclined  to 
marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way.    I  know  what 
astrologers  sav  in  this  behalf,  what  Ptolomy  (quadripartite 
Tract.  4.  cap'.  A.J  Skoner  (lib.  1.  cap.  \1)  'what  Leovitius 
fgenitur.  exempt.  \.)  which  Sextus  ab  Heminga  takes  to  be 
the  horoscope  of  Iiieronymus  Wolfius  ;  what  Pezelius,  Ori- 
ganus  and  Leovitius  his  illustrator  Garceus  (cap.  what 
Junctine,  Protanus,  Campanella  ;  what  the  rest  (to  omit  those 
Arabian  conjectures  a  parte  conjugii,  a  parte  lascivice,  tripli- 
citates  veneris,  &c.  and  those  resolutions  upon  a  question,  an 
arnica  potiatur,  &c,  del  ermine  in  this  behalf,  viz.  an  sit  natus 
conjugem  habiiurus ;  facile  an  difficulter  sit  sponsam  impe- 
truturus;  quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore,  quales  decernantitr 
nato  uxores,  de  mutuo  amore  conjugum  both  in  mens  and 
womens  genitures,  by  the  examination  of  the  seaventh  house 
the  Almulens,  lords  and  planets  there,  a  (d  et  o*  &c.  by 
particular  aphorismes,    Si  duminus  7mx  in  7ma  vel  secunda 
uobilem  decernit  uxor  em ;  servam  aut  ignobilem  si  duodeci- 
mo.    Si  Venus  in  12ma  &c.  with  many  such,  too  tedious  to 
relate.    Yet  let  no  man  be  troubled,  or  finde  himself  grieved 
with  such  predictions,  as  Flier.  Wolfius  well  saith,  in  his  as- 
trological! a  dialogue,  iron  sunt  prcetoriana  decreta,  they  be  but 
conjectures;  the  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce. 

Sydera  corporibus  prrcsunt  crelestia  nostris, 

Sunt  ea  de.  vili  condifa  namque  luto: 
Cogere  sed  nequeunt  animum  ratione  fruentem, 

Quippe  sub  irr^perio  soli  us  ipse  Dei  est. 

wisdome,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate,  if  not  quite  alter, 
such  decrees ;  Forluna  sua  a  cvjusquefngitur  moribus;  b  Qui 
cauti,  prudentes,  vot.i  computes^  &c.  let  no  man  then  be  terri- 
fied or  molested  with  such  astrologicall  aphorismes ;  or  be 
much  moved,  either  to  vain  hope  or  feare,  from  such  predic- 
tions, but  let  every  man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case, 
and  do  as  he  sees  cause.    Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  than  burn, 
for  their  soules  health  ;  but,  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some 
other  meanes  to  pacific  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream  of 
this  fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  c  rest  satisfied; 
lugentes  virginilafis  flarem  sic  aruisse;  deploring  their  miserie 
with  that  eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is  no  help  or  remedy; 
and  with  Jephtha's  daughter  to  bewail  their  virginities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition  ;  those  rash  vowes  of  monkes 

»  Prefix  gen.  I.rovitii.  >  Idem  Wolfius  dial.  «  That  is,  make  the  best- 

of  it,  and  take  his  lot  as  it  falls, 
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and  fryers  and  such  as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more 
tyrannical!  and  much  worse.  Nature,  youth,  and  his  furious 
passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  dn  the  one  side:  but  their 
order  and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other. 

1  Votoque  suo  sua  forma  rcpugnat. 

What  merits  and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it, 
what  commodities,  I  know  not;  but  I  am  sure,  from  such  rash 
vowes,  and  inhumane  manner  of  life,  proceed  many  inconve- 
niences, many  diseases,  many  vices,  mastupration,  satyriasis, 
bpriapismus,  melancholy,  madness,  fornication,  adultery,  bug- 
gery, sodomy,  theft,  murther,  and  all  manner  of  mischiefes. 
Read  but  Bale's  Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of 
abbies  here  in  England;  Henry  Stephen  his  apol.  for  Hero 
dotus  ;  that  which  Ulricus  writes,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  c  that 
Pope  Gregory,  ivhen  he  saw  600  skulls  and  hones  of  infants 
taken  out  of  a  fishpond  near  a  nunnery,  thereupon  retracted 
that  decree  of  priests  marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such 
a  slaughter  ;  was  much  grieved  at  it  and  purged  himself  by 
repentance.  Read  many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is  to  bedone; 
is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not?  No,  saith  Bellarmine,  (cap. 
38.  lib.  de  Monach.)  melius , est  scortari  et  uri  quam  de  voto 
ccelibatus  ad  nuptias  transire,  better  burn  or  flye  out,  than  to 
break  thy  vow.    And  Coster  m  his  Enchirid.  de  coelibat.  sa- 
cerdotum,  saith,  it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccatum,  d a  greater 
sin  for  a  priest  to  marry,  than  to  keep  a  concubine  at  home. 
Gregory  de  Valence,  (cap.  6.  de  ccelibat.J  maintains  the  same, 
as  those  Essei  and  Montanists  of  old.     Insomuch  that  many 
votaries,  out  of  a  false  perswasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in  this 
kinde,  will  sooner  dye  than  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving 
of  their  lives.     'Anno  1419.  Pius  2.  pope,  James  Rossa,  ne- 
phew to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  then  elect  archbishop  of 
Lisbon,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  f  when  his  physilians 
told  him,  that  his  disease  was  such,  he  must  either  lye  with  a 
wench,  marry,  or  dye,  chear fully  chose  to  dye.  Now  they  com- 
mended him  for  it:  But  S'.  Paul  teacheth  otherwise,  Bet- 
ter marry  than  burn;  and  as  Sl.  Hicrom  gravely  delivers  it, 
yilice  stmt  leges  Ccesarum,  alice  Chrisii,  aliud  Papinianus, 

*  Ovid.  1.  met.  b  Mercurialis  de  Priapismo.  c  Memorabile  quod 

Ulricus  epistola  rtfert,  Gregorium,  quum  ex  piscina  quadam,  allata  plus  quam  sex 
mille  infantum  capita  vidissct,  ingemuissc,  et  decrctum  dc  ccclibatu,  tantam  cae- 
dis  causam  confessus  condigno  illud  pcenitentia;  fruflu  purgnsse.  Kemnisius  cx 
concil.  Trident,  part.  3.  de  ccclibatu  saccrdotum.  d Si  mibat,  quam  si  donii 

Concubinam  a.lat.  *  Alphonsus  Cicaonius  lib.  de  gest.  pontificum.  f  Cum 

medici  suaderent  lit  aut  nuberet,  aut  coitu  utcretur,  sic  mortem  vitari  posse,  mortem 
potius  intrcpidus  expe'ftavit,  &c. 
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aliud  Paulus  noster  prc&cipit,  there's  a  difference  betwixt 
God's  ordinances,  and  mens  lawes:  and  therefore,  Cyprian 
Epist.  8.  boldly  denounceth,  impium  est,  adulterum  est,  sa- 
crilcgum  est  quodcunque  humano  furore  statuitur,  ut  dispo- 
sitio  divina  violetur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,,  adulterous, 
and  sacrilegious,  what  men  make  and  ordain  after  their  own 
fancies,  to  cross  God's  lawes.  8  Georgius  Wicelius  one  of  their 
own  arch  divines  (Inspect,  eccles.  pag.  \8.J  exclaims  against 
it,  and  all  such  rash  monasticall  vowes;  and  would  have  such 
persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  do,  whom  they  admit, 
ne  in  posterum  querantur  de  inanihus  stupris,  lest  they  repent 
it  at  last.  For  either,  as  he  follows  it,  kyou  must  allow  them 
concubines,  or  suffer  them  to  marry;  for  scarce  shall  you  finde 
three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  cetalem  non  anient, 
that  are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I  conclude, 
It  is  an  unnaturall  and  impious  thing,  to  bar  men  of  this  chris- 
tian liberty,  too  severe  and  inhumane  an  edict. 

•flTljc  sTfCri  toren,  trjc  titmouse  aitfo, 
<€jje  tittle  reofcrest  Ijatie  tijeir  election, 
(3Tl)ei?  ftp  31  £atij  ano  together  gone, 
HTUjereas'  Jjcm  net  aficut  enbiron 
Ks  tljerj  of  fitnoe  tjalie  uicdnation, 
?tno  as1  nature  imprest  anb  guide, 
4$f  cuerg  t|jin0  fist  to  prouide. 

$2mt  man  alone,  ata£  tlje  barb  stonb* 
#uf(  rcuetlp  hv  hinojS  ordinance 
Constrained  is",  anb  fjri  statutes  6ounb, 
Stub  oefiarreo  from  all  aucfi  pieajfanc* : 
itf>rjat  meanetlj  tljis\  toijat  itftfus'prcrence 
»©f  tatties",  %  toisf.  against  a((  rigljt  of  hinbe 
JDitljouc  acaiiife,  09  narrottJimmtcuinde, 

Many  lay-men  repine  still  at  priests  marriages  above  the  rest, 
and  not  at  clergy  men  only,  but  all  of  the  meaner  sort  and 
condition  ;  they  would  have  none  marrv,  but  such  as  arc  rich 
and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish,  belike,  shall 
be  pestered  with  orphans,  and  the  world  full  of  besro-ersY  but 
''these  are  hard-hearted,  unnaturall,  monsters  of  men,  shallow 
politicians,  they  do  not  Consider  that  a  great  part  of  the  world 
is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought.  How  many  colonies  into  Ame- 
rica, Terra  Australis  incognita,  Africa, ' may  be  sent?  Let 
them  consult  with  Sr.  William  Alexander's  book  of  colonies, 

•  Epist  30.  t  vide  vitam  ejus  edit.  1623-by  D.  T.  James.  *  I  id. 

gatem  Chaucer's  flower  of  curtesie.  «Tis  not  ^uhkndc  bm 

Wst  Set    ggCFy'  C  °f  W  ^  thCm  ™0(k>  aud  bfU1S         "P  !» 
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Orpheus  Junior's  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitburnc,  Mr. 
Hagthorp,  See.  and  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed. 
Those  politick  Romans  were  of  another  minde;  they  thought 
their  city  and  countrey  could  never  be  too  populous.  "Adrian 
the  emperour  said  he  had  rather  have  men  than  mony,  malle 
se  hominnm  adjectione  amp  Hare  imperium,  tjuam  pecunid  ; 
Augustus  Caesar  made  an  oration  in  Rome  ad  ccelibes,  to  per- 
swade  them  to  marry.  Some  countrey 8  compelled  them  to 
marry  of  old,  as  b  Jewcs,  Turkes,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst 
the  rest  in  these  dayes,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to 
suffer  so  many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  often 
marvail  how  they  can  live  honest,  fin  the  isle  of  Maragnan, 
the  governour  and  petty  king  there,  did  wonder  at  the  French- 
men, and  admire  how  so  many  fryers,  and  the  rest  of  their 
company  could  live  without  wives  ;  they  thought  it  a  thing 
impossible,  and  would  not  beleeve  it.  If  these  men  should  but 
survey  our  multitudes  of  religious  houses,  observe  our  num- 
bers of  monasteries  all  over  Europe  ;  18  nunneries  in  Padua  ; 
in  Venice  31  cloysters  of  monkes,  28  of  nuns,  8cc.  ex  ungue 
Iconem,  'tis  to  this  proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and 
cities,  what!  would  they  think,  do  they  live  honest?  Let 
them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I  am  of  Tertullian's  minde,  that 
few  can  continue  but  by  compulsion.  d0  chastity  (saith  he) 
thou  art  a  rare  goddess  in  the  vjorld,  not  so  easily  got,  sel- 
dome  con t innate  :  Thou  maist  now  and  then  be  compelled 
either  for  defect  of  nature,  or  if  discipline  persivade,  decrees 
enforce  :  or  for  some  such  by- respects,  sullenness,  discontent, 
they  have  lost  their  first  loves,  may  not  have  whom  they  will 
themselves,  want  of  meanes,  rash  vowes,  &c.  But  can  he 
willingly  contain  ?  I  think  not.  Therefore,  cither  out  of 
commiseration  of  humane  imbechMity,  in  policy,  or  to  pre- 
vent a  far  worse  inconvenience,  for  they  hold  it,  some  of 
them,  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drink  :  and  because  vigour 
of  youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  mens  bodies  do  so 
furiously  desire  it,  they  have  heretofore,  in  some  nations, 
liberallv  admitted  polygamy  and  stewes,  an  hundred  thousand 
curtesans  in  grand  Cairo  in  ./Egypt,  as  eRadziviHus  observes, 
are  tolerated,  besides  boyes:  how  many  at  Fessa,  Rome, 
Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  he.  and  still,  in  many  other  pro- 
vinces and  cities  of  Europ'e,  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think 
yong  men,  churchmen,  and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can 

•Dion.  Cassius  lib.  5G.  b  Sard  us.  Bnxtorfius.  c  Claude  Albavillc  in 

his  hist,  of  the  Frenchmen  to  the  Isle  of  Maragnan,  An.  161}.  ^Rara  quidem 

Dea  tu  es,  O  Cartas,  in  his  u  rns !  nec  facile  perfca*,  raritis  perpctua,  cogi  non- 
nunqnam  potest,  ob  naturae  defeftum,  wet  si  discipl'ma  pcrvascrit,  censura  com- 
prcsH-iit.       '       '  Peregrin.  Ilierosol. 
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hardly  live  honest.  The  consideration  of  this,  belike,  made 
Vibius  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  a  Crassus,  that  rich 
Roman  gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ut  voluptalis  quam  cetu* 
ilia  desiderat  copiam  facerat,  to  gratify  him  the  more,  send 
two  Musty  lasses  to  accompany  him,  all  that  while  he  was  there 
imprisoned.  And  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general,  when  he 
warred  against  the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  SJpO  con- 
cubines, as  the  Swiss  souldiers  do  now  (commonly)  their  wives. 
But  because  this  course  is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather 
contradicted  as  unlawful  and  abhorred,  cin  most  coun treys  they 
do  much  encourage  them  to  marriage ;  give  great  rewards  to 
such  as  have  many  children,  and  mulct  those  that  will  not 
marry;  Jus  trium  liberomm ;  and  in  Agellius,  (lib.  2.  cap.  \5.J 
Elian,  (lib.  6.  cap.  5.J  Valerius,  (lib.  1.  cap.  g.J  ''we  read, 
that  three  children  freed  the  father  from  painful  offices  ;  and 
five  from  all  contribution.  A  woman  shall  be  saved  by  bearing 
children.  Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  e  Plato  will, 
6  de  legibus,  he  that  marry eth  not  before  35  yeares  of  age,  must 
be  compelled  and  punished,  and  the  mony  consecrated  to  Juno's 
temple,  or  applyed  to  publike  uses.  They  account  him,  in  some 
countreys,  unfortunUe  that  dyes  without  a  wife,  a  most  un- 
happy man,  fBoetius  inferrs  ;  and  if  at  all  happy,  yet  injur- 
tunio  foelix,  unhappy  in  his  supposed  happiness. ?  They  com- 
monly deplore  his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  for  it :  O  my 
sweet  son,  &c.    See  Lucian  de  luctu;  Sands  fol.  83,  cWc. 

Yet  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part, 
they  are  marryed  themselves,  and  for  others  let  them  burn,  fire 
and  flame,  they  care  not,  so  they  be  not  troubled  with  them. 
Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous  ;  ihey  may  marry 
when  they  will,  both  for  ability  and  meanes;  but  so  nice,  that 
except,  as  Theophilus  the  emperour  was  presented  by  his  mo- 
ther Euphrosyne,  with  all  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  empire,  in 
the  great  chamber  of  his  palace,  at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a 
golden  apple  to  her  he  liked  best.  If  they  might  so  take  and 
choose  whom  they  list,  out  of  all  the  faire  maids  their  nation 
affords,  they  could  happily  condescend  to  marry:  otherwise,  &c. 
why  should  a  man  marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  what's 
matrimony  but  a  matter  of  mony;  why  should  free  nature  be 
intrenched  on,  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or  that  man  or  wo- 
man, with  these  manicles  of  body  and  goods  ?  &c.  There  are 
those  too,  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  women  all  their 

•Plutarch,  vita  ejus;  Adolesccnti*  medio  constituttis.  bAticil!a.s  duas 

egregia  forma  ct  arUtis  Hon?,  c  Alex,  ab  Alex.  1.  4  c.  8.  d  Tics  filii  pa. 

trcm  ab  exrubii:;.  quinqiie  ab  omnibus  omYiis  libcrabaut.  «  Praicepto  primo 

cogatur  nnberoatit  mulftator,  et  pecunia  templo  Junonis  dedicctur  et  p'ublica  Hat* 
f  Consol.  3.  pros.  7.  «  Nic.  Hill.  Epic. 'philos. 
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lives  long,  sponsi  Penelopes,  never  well  but  in  their  companies 
wistly  gazing  on  their  beauties,  observing  dose,  hanging  after 
them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet  dare  not,  will  not  marry 
Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  distrustful 
of  God's  providence  ;  they  will  not  marry,  dare  not,  for  such 
worldly  respects,  feare  of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they 
shall  light,  as  a  Lemnius  saith,  on  a  scold,  a  slut,  or  a  bad 
wife.  And  therefore,  b  Tristem  Juventam  Penere  desertd  co- 
lunt,  they  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  c  Epaminondas  did. 

d  Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  coelibe  vita  ; 

and  ready  with  Hippolytus,  to  abjure  all  women.  eDetestor 
omnes3  horreo,fugios  execror,  &c.  But, 

Hippolite,  nescis  quod  fugis  vitae  bonum, 
Hippolite,  nescis  

alas,  poor  Hippolytus,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest ;  'tis 
otherwise,  Hippolytus.    f  Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor  Uterato 
sit  ducenda,  whether  a  schollar  should  marry  ;  if  she  be  faire, 
she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his  horn-book  ; 
or  else,  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his  study; 
if  fowl,  with  scolding;  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Phi- 
lippus  Beroaldus,  that  great  Bononian  doctour  once  writ,  im~ 
pediri  enim  stadia  liter  arum  ^  &c.    but  he  recanted  at  last,  and 
in  a  solemn  sort,  with  true  conceived  words,  he  did  ask  the 
world  and  all  women,  forgiveness.  But  you  shall  have  the  story 
as  he  relates  himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixth  of 
Apuleius.  For  a  long  time  I  lived  a  single  life,  et  ab  uxore  du- 
cenda semper  abhorrui,  nec  quicquam  Liber o  lecto  censuiju- 
cundius ;  I  could  not  abide  marriage  ;  but  as  a  rambler,  erra- 
ticus  ac  volaticus  amator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  mul- 
tiplices  am  ores  discurrelam  ;  I  took  a  snatch  where  I  could  get 
it ;  nay  more,  I  raylcd  at  marriage  down  right,  and  in  a  publike 
auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that  sixth  Satyre  of  Juvenal,  out 
of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could, 
against  women  :  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  Palinodiam 
cano,  nec  pcenitet  censeri  in  or  dine  maritorum  ;  I  approve  of 
marriage,  I  am  glad  I  am  a  «marryed  man,  I  am  heartily  glad 
I  have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife,  so  noble  a  wife,  so  yong, 
so  chast  a  wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and  desire  all 

•Qui  se  capistro  matrimonii  allignri  non  patiuntur.  I.emn.  1.  4. 13.  dc  occult,  nat. 
Abhorrent  in u It i  a  matrimonio,  ne  morosam,  querulam,  acerbam,  ainaram  uxorem 
pcrferre  cogantur.  KSrnec.  Hippol.  c  Coelebs  enim  vixcrat,  nec  ad 

uxorem  ducendam  unquam  induci  potuit.  ''Senec.  Hippol.  *Hor. 

r  yftneas  Sylvius  de  diftis  Sigismundi.  Hcinsins.  Priniiero.         «  Habto  uxorem  e< 
animi  sentcotia,  Cqmillam  Palcotti  Jurisconsult!  liliarn,. 
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other  men  to  marry  ;  and  especially  schollars  ;  that  as  of  old, 
Martia  did  by  Horterisius,  Terentia  by  Tullie,  Calphurnia  to 
Plinius,  Pudentilla  to  Apuleius,  ahold  the  candle  whilst  their 
husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  to  them,  and 
as  my  dear  Camilla  -doth  to  me.  Let  other  men  be  averse; 
rayl  then  and  scofte  at  women,  -  and  say  what  they  can  to  the 
contrary,  vir  sine  uxore  malorum  expers  est,  &c.  a  single  man 
is  a  happy  man,  &c.  but  this  is  a  toy. 

k  Nec  dulces  amores  sperne,  puer,  ner}ue  tu  choreas  : 

these  men  are  too  distrustful  and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such 
speeches  : 

c  Parclte  paucorum  diffundere  crimen  in  omnes. 

They  must  not  condemn  all  for  some.  As  there  be  some  bad, 
there  be  many  good  wives ;  as  some  be  vicious,  some  be  ver- 
tuous:  read  what  Solomon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  31. 
and  Siracides,  cap.  26.  &  36.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  a 
vertuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his  dayes  shall  he  double.  A 
veriuous  woman  rejoyceth  her  husband,  and  he  shall  fulfill  the 
yeares  of  his  life  in  peace.  A  good  wife  is  a  good  portion 
(36.         an  help,  a  pillar  of  rest,  columna  quietis. 

aQui  capit  uxorem,  fratrem  capit  atque  sororem. 

And  25.  He  that  hath  no  wife,  wanderelh  to  and  fro,  mourn- 
ing. Minuuniur  atrce  conjuge  curce  ;  women  are  the  sole, 
only  joy,  and  comfort  of  a  mans  life;  born  ad  usum  et  lusum 
hominum.    Firmamenta  familice  ; 

'  Deliciae  human i  generis,  solatia  vitse, 
Blanditise  noctis,  placidissima  cura  diei, 
Vota  virum,  juvenum  spes,  &c. 

{ A  wife  is  a  yong  mans  mistriss,  a  middle  ages  companion,  an 
old  mans  nurse:  Particeps  Icetorum  et  tristium,  a  prop,  an 
help,  &c. 

« Optima  viri  possessio  est  uxor  benevola, 

Mitigans  iram  et  avertens  animam  ejus  a  tristitia. 
Man.-:  best  possession  is  a  loving  wife, 
She  tempers  anger  and  diverts  all  strife. 

There  is  no  joy,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the 
world  like  to  that  of  a  good  wife. 

Quam  cum  chara  domi  conjux,  fidusque  maritus 
Unanimes  degunt  

-    •  Legentibm  et  mcditantibus,  Candelas  ct  Candelabrum  renuerunt.  t>  Hor 

•Ovid.       d  Aphraniu*.        *  Lotcha^us,        *  Bacon's  Essayes.       «  Euripides" 
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saith  our  Latin  Homer.  She  is  still  the  sarrie  in  sickness  and  in 
health  ;  his.eye,  his  hand,  his  bosome  friend,  his  partner  at  a'l 
times,  his  other  self,  not  to  be  separated  by  any  calamity,  but 
ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent;  and  as  the  Indian  women 
do,  live  and  dyc,with  him,  nay  more,  to  dye  presently  for  him. 
Adhielus,  king  of  Thessaly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed, 
was  told  by  Apollo's  oracle,  that  if  he  could  get  any  body  to 
dye  for  him,  he  should  live  longer  yet ;  but,  when  all  refused, 
bis  parents,  etsi  decrepiti,  friends  and  followers  forsook  him, 
Alceste,  his  wife,  though  yong,  most  willingly  undertook  it; 
what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?  And  although  on  the 
other  side,  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  hu>bands  (I 
should  ray  I  downright  against  some  of  them)  able  to  discourage 
any  woman,  yet  there  be  some  good  ones  again,  and  those  most 
observant  of  marriage  rites.    An  honest  countrey  fellow  (as 
Fiilgosus  relates  it)  in  the  kingdome  of  Naples,  aat  plough  by 
the  sea  side,  saw  his  wife  carryed  away  by  Mauritanian  ptrats; 
he  ran  after  in  all  haste,  up  to  the  chin  first,  and  when  he  could 
wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governor  of  the  ship  to 
deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him 
follow  as  a  prisoner;  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  gaily  slave, 
his  drudge,  willing  to  endure  any  miserie,  so  that  he  might  but 
enjoy  his  dear  wife.    The  Moors  seeing  the  mans  constancy, 
and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governour  at  Tunis,  set 
them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain 
themselves  during  their  lives.     I  could  tell  many  stories  to  this 
effect;  but  put  ease  it  often  prove  otherwise,  because  marriage, 
is  troublesome,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it,  is  no  argument; 
b  He  that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world.  (Eusebius 
prapar.  Evangel.  5.  cap.  50 J    Some  trouble  there  is  in 
marriage,  I  denye  not.    Elsi  grave  sit  matrimoniurn,  saith 
Erasmus,  edulcatar  lamen  muilis,  &c.  yet  there  be  many 
things  c  to  sweeten  it;  a  pleasant  wife,  placem  uxor ;  pretty 
children,  dukes  naii ;  delicite  filiorum  hominum;  the  chief© 
delight  of  the  sons  of  men,  Ecclus.  26.  &c.    And  though  it 
were  all  troubles,  Autilitatis  publico?  causa  devorandum,  grave 
quid  libenter  svbenndum,  it  must  willingly  be  undergone  for 
publike  goods  sake. 

cAudite  (populus)  hcec,  iriquit  Susarion, 
Malae  sunt  mul feres,  veruntamen  O  populares, 
Hoc  sine  malo,  doimun  inhabitare  non  licet. 

■  Cum  jnxta  mare  a<;ri7m  colcret,  omnis  cnim  miserise  immcmorem  conjugalis 
3TM>reum  icccrat.  Non  sine  ingenti  admiratioiic,  tanta  hominis  cdritatc  motus 
rex  libcros  esse  jussit.  &e.  b  Qui  viilt  vitare  molestias  vitct  inundum. 

■«  Ti&/3»o?  ti9e  ti^iwov  uTt$xZVffW  ct<p?t>hr*>c i  Quid  vita  est,  qua:so,  quidve 
e*se  Miic  Cypiide  dulce  ?  Manner.  «  hra-mus.  '  E  Stobxo. 
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Hear  me,  O  my  countrey  men,  saith  Susarion, 
Women  are  naught,  yet  no  life  without  one. 

»  Malum  est  mulier,  sed  necessarium  malum. 

they  are  necessary  evils,  and  for  our  own  ends  we  must  make 
use  of  them  to  have  issue.  b  Supple!  Venus  uc  restituit  huma- 
num  genus ;  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end 
is  a  man  born  ?  why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and 
how  shall  he  do  that  well,  if  he  do  not  marry  ?  Matrimonium 
humano  generi  immortalitalem  tribuit,  saith  Nevisanus,  ma- 
trimony makes  us  immortall ;  and  according  to  c  Tacitus,  'tis 
firmissimum  imperii  munimentum,  the  sole  and  chiefe  prop  of 
an  empire. 

*  Indigne  vivit  per  quem  non  vivit  et  alter, 

£  which  Pelopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an  unwor- 
thy member  of  a  common-wealth,  that  left  not  a  child  after 
him  to  defend  it.  And  as  f  Trismegistus  to  his  son  Tatius", 
have  no  commerce  with  a  single  man  :  Holding  (belike)  that  a 
bachelor  could  not  live  honestly  as  he  should  3  and  with 
Georgius  Wicelius,  a  great  divine  and  holy  man,  who  of  late 
by  twenty-six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a  thing  most 
necessary  for  all  kinde  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be 
embraced  :  and  is  perswaded  withall,  that  no  man  can  live  and 
dye  religiously,  and  as  he  ought,  without  a  wife  ;  persuasus 
ntminem  posse  ncqve  pie  vivere.  neque  bene  mori  citra  uocorem. 
He  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  common-wealth,  injurious  to 
himself,  destructive  to  the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  re- 
hell  against  heaven  and  earth.  Let  our  wilfull,  obstinate,  and 
stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this.  If  we  could  live  rvithout 
wives,  as  Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  s  Agellius,  we  would 
all  want  them;  but  because  we  cannot,  let  all  marry,  and 
consult  rather  to  the  publike  good,  than  their  own  private 
pleasure  or  estate.  It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise  h  Euri- 
pides hath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  be  so  provided,  sine  mnlierum  congressu,  without  womens 
company,  but  that  may  not  be. 

1  Orbis  jacebit  squallido  turpis  situ, 
Vanum  sine  ullis  classibus  stabit  mare, 
Alesque  caelo  deerit,  et  sylvis  fera. 

'  Menander.         1  Seneca  Hip.  lib.  3.  num.  1.  e  Hist.  lib.  4.  f  Palin- 

genius.  •  Bnison.  lib.  7.  cap.  23.  »  Noli  societatem  habere,  &c.  e  Lib.  1. 
enp  6.  Si  inquit,  Quirites,  sine  uxore  esse  posscmus,  omnes  careremns ;  sed  quo- 
mam  sic  est,  saluti  potius  publics  quam  voluptati  cottsufcndum.  h  Beatum  foret 
- 1  VbertM  auro  et  argento  mercari,  Arc.  '  S-.ncca  Hin. 
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Earth,  ayr,  sea,  landeftsoon  would  come  t6  nought, 
The  world  it  self  should  be  to  mine  brought. 

necessity  therefore  compells  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I  trouble  my  self,  to  findc  arguments  to  per- 
swade  to,  or  commend  marriage?  behold  a  bricfe  abstract  of 
all  that  which  1  have  said,  and  much  more,  succinctly,  pithily, 
pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in  twelve 
motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  "Jacobus  dc 
Voragine. 

1  Res  est  P  hales  qua  tueatur  et  augeal.  * 

2  Non  est  f  habes  quce  qucerat. 

3  Secundce  res  stint  P  jcelicitas  dupUcatur. 

4  Adverse?  sunt  P  Co?isolatur,  adsidet,  onus  partlcipat  uf 

lolerabilejiat. 

5  Domi  es  P  solitud'mis  tced'nnn  pellit. 

6  Foras  P  Discedentem  viszi  prosequitur,  ahsentem  desiderat. 

redeunfem  Iceta  excipit. 

7  Nihil  jucundum  absque  societate ;  nulla  societas  matri- 

■monio  suavior. 

8  Vinculum  conjugalis  caritatis  adamantinum. 

j)    Accrescit,  duUU~affiiiiiim  turba  ;  duplicatur  numerus  pa- 

ren/i/m,  frairmn,  sororurn,  nepotum. 
10    Pulchrd  sis  prole'parens. 

1  I    Lex  Mosis  sterilitatem  matrimonii  execratur,  quanto 

amplius  ccelibulurn  P 
12    Si  naiura   pecnam  non   effugit,   ne  voluntas  quidem 

ejfugiet. 

1  Hast  thou  mcanes  ?  thou  hast  one  to  keep  and  increase  it. 
£    Hast  none  ?  thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get  it. 

3  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thine  happiness  is  doubled. 

4  Art  in  adversity  ?  she'll  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  th> 

burden  to  make  it  more  tolerable. 

5  Art  at  home?  she'll  drive  away  melancholy. 

fc  Art  abroad  ?  she  looks  after  thee  going  from  home,  wishes 
for  thee  in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully  welcomes  thy 
return. 

7  There's  nothing  delightsome  without  society  ;  no  society 

so  sweet  as  matrimony. 

8  The  band  of  conjugall  love  is  adamantine. 

9  The  sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth,  the  number 

of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. 
10    Thou  art  made  a  father  by  a  faire  and  happy  issue. 
U    Moses  curseth  the  barrenness  of  matrimony,  how  much 

more  a  single  life  ? 


»  Gen.  2.  Adjutorium  s.imilc,  &c. 
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12    If  nature  escape  not  punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall 
not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knows  it  not?  but  how 
easy  a  matter  is  it  to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an 
anti-parodia  quite  opposite  unto  it  ?  To  exercise  myself,  I 
will  essay. 

1  Hast  thou  meanes  ?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it. 

2  Hast  none?  thy  beggary  is  increased. 

3  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thy  happiness  is  ended. 

4  Art  in  adversity  ?  like  Job  s  wife  she'll  aggravate  thy 

miserie;  vex  thy  soule;  make  thy  burden  intolerable; 

5  Art  at  home?  she'll  scold  thee  out  of  doors. 

6  Art  abroad  ?  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so;  she'll  perhaps 

graft  horns  in  thine  absence  ;  scowl  on  thee  coming 
home. 

7  Nothing  gives  more  content  than  solitariness;  no  solitari- 

ness like  this  of  a  single  life. 

8  The  band  of  marriage  is  adamantine;  no  hope  of  loosing 

it ;  thou  art  undone. 

9  Thy  number  increaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy 

wives  friends. 

10  Thou  art  made  a  cornuto  bv  an  unchast  wife  ;  and  shalt 

bring  up  other  folkes  children  in  stead  of  thine  own. 

11  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  preferrs  a  single  life. 

12  Is  marriage  honourable  ?  What  an  immortall  crown  be- 

longs to  virginity  ? 
So  Siracides  himself,  speaks  as  much  as  may  be,  for  and 
.against  women ;  so  doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro 
and  eon;  every  poet  thus  argues  the  case  (though  what  cares 
villous  hominum  what  they  say  ?)  so  can  I  conceive,  perad- 
venture,  and  so  canst  thou.  When  all  is  said,  yet  since  some 
be  good,  some  bad,  let's  put  it  to  the  venture.  I  conclude 
therefore  with  Seneca. 

 cur  Toro  viduo  jaces? 

Tristem  juventam  solve:  nunc  luxus  rape, 
EfFunde  habenas,  optimos  vitae  dies 
Effluere  prohibe. 

W  hy  dost  thou  lye  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  dayes  to  pass 
away?  Marry  whilst  thou  maist,  donee  viventi  canities  abest 
morosa,  whiles!  thou  are  yet  able,  yet  lusty, 

aElige  cui  dicas,  tu  mini  sola  places, 


Vol.  It. 


•Ovid. 
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make  thy  choyce,  and  that  freelv,  forthwith,  make  no  delay, 
but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.  ''Tis  true, 

'  calamitosus  est  qui  incident 

In  nialani  uxorem,  £oelix  qui  in  bonam. 

'Tis  anhazard  both  waves  I  confess,  toJiyesitJgJc  or  to  niarrv  ; 

bNam  et  uxorem  ducere  et  non  ducere,  malum  est ; 

it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good  ;  as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity  on 
the  one  side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delight,  an  incomparable  happi- 
ness, a  blessed  estate,  a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole 
content  on  the  other;  'tis  all  in  the  proof.  Be  not  then  so 
wayward,  so  covetous,  so  distrustful,  so  curious  and  nice,  but 
let's  all  marry,  mutuos  foventes  amplexus.  Take  me  to  thee, 
and  thee  to  me ;  to  morrow  is  Sl.  Valentine's  day,  let's  keep 
it  holiday  for  Cupid's  sake,  for  that  great  god  Love's  sake,  for 
Hymen's  sake,  and  celebrate  c  Venus  Vigil  with  our  ancestours., 
tor  company  together,  singing  as  they  did, 

Cras  amet,  qui  nunqua'm  amavit;  quique  amavit,  eras  amet, 
Ver  novum,  yer  jam  canorum,  ver  natus  orbis  est, 
Vere  concordant  amores,  vere  nubunt  alifes., 

Et  nemus  coma  resolvir,  &c.  

Cras  amet,  Sec.  

Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbarus 
(dere  uxor,,  lib.  1.  cap.  \.J  Lemnius  (de  inslilut.  cap.  4  J  P. 
Godefridus  (de  Amor.  lib.  3.  cap.  1 .)  dNevisanus  (lib.  'S.J  Alex, 
ab  Alexaudro,  (lib.  4.  cap.t8.J  Tunstall,  Erasmus  Tracts  in 
laudem  matrimonii,  &c.  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he 
will  rest  satisfied,  recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his 
former  folly,  singing  some  pcnitenliall  ditties,  desire  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a  pilgrimage  to 
his  shrine,  offer  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be 
as  willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest.  There  will 
not  be  found,  I  hope,  c  No  not  in  that  severe  family  of  sioicks, 
wl'io  shall  refuse  to  submit  his  grave  beard,  and  supercilious 
looks  to  the  clipping  of  a  wife;  or  disagree  from  his  fellowes 
ill  this  point.  For  what  more  iiallinghj  (as  fVarro  holds) 
can  a  proper  man  see  than  a  j aire  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a  loving 
wife?  can  the  world  a  fiord  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a 
l;:irer  object,  a  more  gracious  aspect? 

*  Eur'pidcs.  bE  grsco  Valerius  lib.  7.  aap.  7.  c  Pervigilium  Veneris  r 
Vetera  p<  eta.  d  Dornus  non  potest  consistere  sine  uxore.  Nevisapus  lib.  3.  num. 
]  *  Nemo  in  severissima  oioicoruni  familia,  qui  non  barbam  quoqucct  superci- 

luim  an  plexibtis  uxoris  submi.'-erit,  ant  in  ista  parte  a  reliquis  dissenserit  Heiimus 
rrtiiiit'.u.       'Quid  libcntius  homo  masculus  vidcrc  debit  qiuinbel'.an  uxoieir.  ? 
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Since  then,  this  of  marriage,  is  the  last  and  best  refuge  and 
cure  of  heroicall  love,  all  doubts  are  cleared  and  impediments 
removed;  I  say  again,  what  remains/but  that  according  to 
both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joyned,  sinceit  cannot  other- 
wise be  helped.  God  send  us  all  good  wives  ;  every  man  his 
wish  in  this  kinde,  and  me  mine  ! 

1  ?tntJ  >£otJ  tljat  aH  tljitf  toorrD  Jjatlj  ptorouobt, 
$>ent)  Ijim  !ji£  Wat,  tfjat  Ijatlj  it  £o  Deare  fcouoljt. 

Tf  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banes,  'tis  a  match.  b  Fm- 
itur  Rhodanlhe  sponsa,  sponso  Dosicle ;  Rhodanthe  and  Dosi- 
cles  shall  go  together;  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe,  Theagines  and 
Chariclea;  Polyarchus  hath  his  Argenis,  Lysander  Calista,  (to 
make  up  the  mask)  c  Potiturque  sua  puer  lphis  Ianthi. 

?Citt  Croifuif  in  titet  anb  in  quiet. 

%9  loitlj  Crcssib,  \y\s  mnn  Ijcait  jtocct. 

And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many 
difficulties  and  delayes  brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them 
take  this  of  d  Aristaenetus  (that  so  marry)  for  their  comfort e. 
After  many  troubles  and  cares  the  marriages  of  lovers  are 
■more  sweet  and  pleasant.  As  we  commonly  conclude  a  co- 
mcedv  with  a  f  wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up 
our  discourse,  and  end  all  with  an  ^epithalamium. 

Foeliciter  nuptis,  God  give  them  joy  together.  h  Hymen  0' 
Hymencee,  Hymen  ades  0  Hymenase  !  Bonum  factum.  "Tis 
well  done.  Haud  etjuidem  sine  mente  reor,  sine  numine  Divum, 
"'tis  an  happy  conjunction,    a  fortunate  match,    an  even 
couple, 

Ambo  anions,  ambo  prsestantes  viribus,  ambo 
Florentes  annis,  

they  both  excell  in  gifts  of  body  and  mindc,  are  both  equall  in 
yeares,  youth,  vigour,  alacrity ;  she  is  faire  and  lovely  as  Lais  or 
Helena,  he  as  another  Charinus  or  Alcibiades, 

■  ludite  ut  lubet,  ct  brevr 

Liberos  date,  

Then  modestly  go  sport  and'play, 
And  let's  have  every  year  a  boy, 

'  Chancer.  b  ConcHisio  Theod.  Prodrorrii.  9.  1.  Amor.  <=  Ovid,  '  Epist'. 
4.  1.  '2.  Jucundrares  multo  et  suavioies  longe  post  molestas  turbas  amantium  nuptiar. 
^Olitn  meminisse- juvabit.  f  Quid  expectatis,  intus  mint  nuptix.  The  musick, 
gftesfs,  and  all  the  good  cht-er  is  w  ithin.  s  The  conclusion  ef  Chaucer's  Poem  of 
Troilusand  Ciessid.  h  Catullus.  1  Catullus.  J.  Secundus  sylvar.  lib.  Jam- 
vir^thahimum  subibit.  undc  ne  virgo  rcdeat,  niarite,  cura. 

e  e  2 
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*  Go  give  a  sweet  smell  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  fiowers  as 
the  Lilly:  that  we  may  say  hereafter, 

Scitus  Mecastor  natus  est  Pamphilo  puer. 

In  the  mean  time  I  say, 

fcIte,  agite  O  juvenes, 1  non  murmura  vestra  colnmke, 
Brachianon  hdderae,  neque  vincant  oscula  conchie. 

Gentle  youths  go  sport  your  selves  betimes, 
Let  not  the  doves  outpass  your  murmurings, 
Or  ivy  clasping  arms,  or  oyster  kissings. 

And  in  the  morn  betime,  as  those  dLaced;cmonian  lasses 
saluted  Helena  and  Menelaus,  singing  at  their  windowes  and 
wishing  good  success,  do  we  at  yours: 

■   Salve  O  sponsa,  salve  foelix,  det  vobis  Latona 

Fcelicem  Sobolem;  Venus  Dea  det  sequalem  amorem 
jnter  vos  mutuoj  Saturnus  durabiles  divitias. 
Dormite,  in  pectora  mutuo  amorem  inspirantesj 
Et  desiderium  !  

Good  morrow  master  bridegroom,  and  mistriss  bride, 
Many  fairc  lovely  bernes  to  you  betide ! 
Let  Venus  to  you  mutuall  love  procure, 
Let  Saturn  give  you  riches  to  endure,  '  s 
Long  may  you  sleep  in  one'  anothers  arms, 
Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  free  from  harms.  - 

Efaen  all  your  lives  long, 

eContingat  vobis  turturum  concordia, 
Corniculae  vivacitas  ;  ; — 

The  love  of  turtles  hap  to  you, 
And  ravens  yeares  still  to  renew. 

Let  the  Muses  sing  (as  he  said)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their 
weddings  only  but  all  their  dayes  long;  so  couple  their  hearts, 
that  no  irksomeness  or  anger  ever  befall  them;  Let  him  never 
call  her  other  name  than  my  joy,  my  light  -,  or  she  call  him 
otherwise  than  stveet-heart.    To  this  happiness  of  theirs,  let 

»  Ecclus.  39.14.  k  Galeni  Epithal.       c  O  noctem  quater  et  quater  beatam, 

*  Theocritus  cdyl.  18.  e  Erasm.  Epithal.  P.  jEgidii.  Ncc  saltern  modo  sed  duo  cha- 
rissima  pectora  indissolubili  mutu'x  benevolcntiac  nodo  copulcnt,  ut  nihil unq nam  eos 
incedere  possit  irac  vel  tsedii.  Ilia  perpetuo  nihil  audiat  nisi,  mea  lux:  I  lie  vicissim 
nihil  nisi  animemi ;  Atquc  huic  jucunditatj  nc  jenectus  detrahat,  imo  potius  aliquid 
adau^eat. 
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not  old  age  any  whit  detract,  but  as  their  yeares,  so  let  their 
mutuall  love  and  comfort  increase.  And  when  they  depart 
this  life, 

 Concordes  quoniam  vixere  tot  annos, 

Auferat  hora  duos  eadem,  nec  conjugis  usquam 
Busta  suae  videat,  nec  sit  tumulandus  ab  ilia. 

Because  they  have  so  sweetly  liv'd  together, 
Let  not  one  dye  a  day  before  the  otVer, 
He  bury  her.,  she  him,  with  even  fate, 
One  hour  their  soules,  let  jointly  separate. 

Fortunati  ambo  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo. 

Atquehaec  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  sub  correctione,  aquod 
ait  i lie,  cujusque  melius  sentientis.  1'lura  qui  volet.de  reme- 
diis  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  Pratensem,  Arnoldum,  Montahum, 
Savanarolam,  Langium,  Valescum,  Crimisonum,  Alexandruin 
Benedictum,  Laurentium,  Valleriolam,  e  Poetis  Nasonem," 
nostralibus  Chaucerum,  &c.  with  whom  I  conlude, 

b  /for  mp  toorbtf  Ijjere  anli  cuerp  part, 
31  speafc  Ijcm  aft  unber  correction 
«©f  )?cu  tljat  fceTinij  Ijatoc  in  fone'g  art, 
3tnb  put  it  alt  in  notir  bitfcieti»n, 
(2Ta  intreat  or  maftc  biminution 
Of  mn  tanouaggitljat  3J  pou  bzftttty: 
^utnovn  to  purpose  of  mp  rather  ^peecfj. 


1  Kornmannus  de  linea  amoris.       b  Finis  3.  book  of  Troilus  and  Crcssid. 
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SECT.  IN. 
MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 
JEALOUSIE. 

Jealousie,  its  ^Equivocations,  Name,  Definition,  Extent, 
several!  kindes  ;  of  Princes,  Parents,  Friends. 
In  Beasts,  Men :  he/ore  Marriage,  as 
Corrivalls  ;  or  after,  as  in  this  place. 

ALESCUS  de  Taranta  cap.  de  Melanchol.  iEIian  Mon- 
taltus,  Felix  Platerus,  Guianerius,  put  jealousie  for  a 
cause  of  melancholy,  others  for  a  svmptome ;  because  melan- 
choly persons  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of 
the  minde,  are  most  obnoxious  to  it.    But  me  thinks,  for  the 
latitude  it  hath,  and  that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary 
symptomes,*it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a  species  apart,  being 
of  so  great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passion,  and  almost 
of  as  great  extent  as  love  it  self,  as  a  Benedetto  Varchi  holds, 
No  love  without  a  mixture  of  jealousie  ;  qui  non  zelat,  non 
amat.    For  these  causes,  I  will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  it  self, 
as  a  bastard-branch  or  kinde  of  Love-Mel ancholv,  which,  as 
heroicall  love  goeth  commonly  before  marriage,  doth  usuallv 
follow,  torture,  and  crucifie  in  like  sort;  deserves  therefore  to 
be  rectified  alike,  requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting 
out  the  severall  causes,  prognosticks  and  cures  of  it.  Which 
I  have  more  willingly  done,  that  he  that  is  or  hath  been 
jealous,  may  see  his  errour  as  in  a  glass;  he  that  is  not,  may 
learn  to  detest,  avoid  it  himself,  and  dispossess  others  that  are 
any  wise  affected  with  it. 

Jealousie  is  described  and  defined  to  be  b  a  certain,  suspition 
which  the  lover  hath,  of  the  party  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or 
she  should  he  enamoured  of  another:  or  any  eager  desire  to 
enjoy  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper  to  himself  only : 
a  feareor  doubt,  lest  any  forraigner  should  participate  or  share 
with  him  in  his  love.  Or  (as  c  Scaliger  adds)  a.  f  care  of  losing 
her  favour,  whom  he  so  earnestly  affects.    Cardan  calls  it  a 

•  In  his  Orntion.of  Jealousie,  put  out  by  F>.  Sansevino.        b  Renedctto  Varchi. 
c  Exercitat.  317.  Cum  metuimus  ncamatic  rci  exturbemur  possessionc. 
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*  zenl  for  love,  and  a  khule  of  envy  lest  any  man  should 
beguile  us.  b  Ludovicus  Vivos  defines  it  in'  the  very  same 
words,  or-little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all ; 
as  that  of  parents,  tutours,  guardians  over  their-  children; 
friends  whom  thev  love;  or  such  as  are  left  to  their  wardship 
or  protection. 

(Stcrax,  non  rediit  hac  noctc  a  coena  iEscliinus, 
jNieqjue  servulorurn  quispiam  qui  adversum  ierant  ? 

■ 

As  the  old  man  in  the  comcedy  cryed  out  in  passion,  arid 
from  a  sollicitous  feare  and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son) 
cnot  of  I  heir  beauty,  but  lest  they  should  miscarry,  do  amiss , 
or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Vives'  notes)  or  endanger 
themselves  and  us.  d  iEgeiis  was  so  sollicitous  for  his  son 
Theseus,  (when  he  went  to  fight  with  the  Minotaur)  of  his 
success,  lest  he  should  be  foiled.  eProua  est  timori  semper  in 
pejus  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect  the  worst  in  suoh 
doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  their  husbands  absence;  fond 
mothers  in  their  childrens  :  lest  if  absent,  they  should  be 
misled  or  sick,  and  are  continually  expecting  news  front 
them,  how  they  do  fare,  and  what  is  become  of  them,  they 
cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight.  Oh  my 
sweet  son,  O  my  dear  child,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the 
church  of  Corinth,  as  he  confesseth,  2  Cor.  ]1.  3.  Willi 
a  godly  jealousie,  to  present  them  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ; 
and  he  was  affraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through 
hissubtilty,  so  their  mindes  could  be  corrupt  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said 
to  be  jealous,  { I  am  a  jealoin  God,  and  will  visit:  so  Psal. 
79-  5.  Shall  thy  jealousie  bum  like  fire  for  ever?  But  these 
are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and  by  a  metaphor,  to  shew 
the  care  and  sollicitude  they  have  of  them.  Although  some 
jealousies  express  all  the  symptomes  of  this  which  we  treat  of 
feare,  sorrow,  anguish,  anxiety,  suspition,  hatred,  &c.  the 
object  only  varied.  That  of  some  fathers  is  very  eminent,  to 
their  sons  and  heirs ;  for  though  they  love  them  dearly  beinn- 
children,  yet  now  coming  toward  mans  estate  they  may  not 
well  abide  them  ;  the  son  and  heir  is  commonly  sick  of  the 
father,  and  the  father  again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son- 
inde  simultates,  plerumque  conlentioncs  ct  inimicitice ;  but 
that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they  feare  corrivalls 

•  Zelus  de  forma  est  invidentia:  species,  nc  quis  forma  quam  amnrnus  frnatur 
k  3.  de  Anima.  <=  R.  dc  Anmia.  Tangimur  zelotypia  de  pupillis,  liberij 

rharisquc  cura-  nostra;  concreditis,  non  de  furma,  scd  ne  male  sit  iis,  aut  ne  nobis 
Moiquc  parent  ignominiain.      d  Plutarch.       «  Senec.  in  Here.  fur.       <.£xod.  20, 

k  e  4 
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(if  I  may  so  call  them)  successours,  emulatours,  subjects,  or 
such  as  they  have  offended.    a  Omnisque  potestas  impaliens 
consortis  erlt:   They  are  still  suspitious,  lest  their  authority 
should  be  diminished,  b  as  one  observes ;  and  as  Comineus 
hath  it,  c  It  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes  they  have 
of  their  grief e  and  suspit ion ,  a  secret  disease,  that  commonly 
lurks  and  breeds  in  princes  families.    Sometimes  it  is  Tor 
their  honour  only;  as  that  of  Adrian  the  emperour,  d  that 
killed  all  his  emulatours.    Saul  envied  David;  Domitian 
Agricola,  because  he  did  excel!  him,  obscure  his  honour  as  he 
thought,  eclipse  his  fame.   Juno  turned  Practus  daughters  into 
kine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for  beauty;  Cyparissae 
king  Eteocles'  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  for  their 
excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith 
*  Constantine;  a?id  for  that  cause,  flung  down  headlong  from 
heaven,  and  buryedin  apit;  but  the  earth  took  pitty  of  them, 
and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  preserve  their  memories. 
f  Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Marsias  can,  tcstifie  as  much.    But  it 
is  most  grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdome  it  self,  or  matters 
of  commodity,  it  produceth  lamentable  effects,  especially  a- 
mongst  tyrants,  in  despotico  imperio,  and  such  as  are  more 
feared  than  beloved  of  their  subjects,  that  get  and  keep  their 
soveraignty  by  force,  and  feare.  *  Quod  civibus  tenere  t'e  invi- 
tis  scias,  &c.  as  Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs. 
For  though  feare,  cowardise  and  jealousie,  in  Plutarch's  opinion, 
be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero,  Caligula,  Tibe- 
rius, yet  most  take  them  to  be  symptomes.    For  h  what  slave, 
what  hangman  (as  Bodine  well  expresseth  this  passion,  L  2. 
c.  5.  de  rep. J  can  so  cruelly  torture  a  condemned  person,  as 
'  this  feare  and  suspition  P    Feare  of  death,  infamy ,  torments, 
are  those  furies  and  vultures  that  vex  and  disquiet  tyrants,  and 
torture  them  day  and  night,  with  perpetuall  ierrours  and  af- 
frights, envy,  suspition,  feare,  desire  of  revenge,  and  a  thousand 
such  disagreeing  perturbations,  turn  (end  affright  the  sonic  out 
of  the  hinges  of  health;  and  more  grievously  wound  and 
pierce,  than  those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vex  their 

■  Lucan.  k  Danaeus  Aphoris.  polit.  Semper  mctuunt  ne  eorum  authoritas 

minuatur.  e  Bel'1   Neapol.  lib.  5.     Dici   non   polest  quam    tcnues  et 

iniirmas  causas  habent  mccroris  et  suspitionis,  ethic  est  morbus  occukus,  qui  in 
familiis  principum  rcgnat.          d  Qmnes  aemulos  interfecit.  Lamprid.  e  Con- 

stant.  agriculU  lib.  10.  c.  5.  CyparissK  Etcoclis  fili<c,  saltantes  ad  a-mulationem 
Dearum  in  puteum  demolita:  sunt  sed  terra  miserata,  cupressos  inde  produxit. 
r  Ovid.  Met.  «  Seneca.  *  Quis  autcm  carnifcx  addiclum  supplicio  cru- 

delius  afficiat,  quam  metus  ?  Metus,  inqtiam  mortis,  infamiae  cruciatus,  sunt  ilia: 
ultrices  furi*  qua:  ty/annos  exngitant,  &c.  Multo  acerbius  sauciant  et  pungunt,  quam 
cwdeles  domini  servos  vinftos,  fustibus  ac  tormcntis  exulcerarc  po6Sunt. 
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prentises  or  servants,  with  clubs,  ivhips,  chains  and  tortures. 
Many  terrible  examples  we  have  in  this  kindc,  amongst  the 
Turkes  especially,  many  jealous  outrages;   :i  Selimus  killed 
Cornulus  his  yongest  brother,  five  of  his  nephews,  Mustapha 
Bassa,  and  divers  others.  bBajazet,  the  secund  Turk,  jealous 
of  the  valour  and  greatness  of  Acmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to 
be  slain.    e  Solyman  the  magnificent,  murdered  his  own  son 
Mustapha;  and  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  make 
away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first  coming 
to  the  crown  :  'tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers 
funerals.    What  mad  pranks,  in  his  jealous  fury,  did  Herod 
of  old  commit  in  Jury,  when  he  massacred  all  the  children  of 
a  year  old  ?  d  Valens,  the  emperour  in  Constantinople,  when 
as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdome  that  had  his 
name  begun  with  Theo,  Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii, 
Theoduli,  &c.    They  went  all  to  their  long  home,  because  a 
wizard  told  him  that  name  should  succeed  in  his  empire. 
And  what  furious  designs  hath  eJo.  Basilius,  that  Musco- 
vian  tyrant,  practised  of  late?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that. " 
strange  suspition,  which  Suetonius  reports  of  Claudius  Caesar, 
and  of  Domiiian  ;  they  were  afraid  of  every  man  thev  saw : 
And,  which  Herodian  reports  of  Antoninus  and  Geta,  those 
two  jealous  brothers;  the  one  could  not  endure  so  much  as 
the  others  servants;  but  made  away  him,  his  chiefest  fol- 
lowers, and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers. 
f  Maximinus  perceiving  himself  to  be  odious  to  most  men, 
because  lie  was  come  to  that  height  of  honour  out  of  base 
beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  mean  parentage  mould  be 
objected  to  him;  caused  all  the  Senatours  that  were  nobly 
descended,  to  be  Main  in  a  jealous  humour,  turned  all  the 
servants  of  Alexander,  his  predecessour,  out  of  doors,  and 
slew  many  of  them,   because  they  lamented  their  masters 
death,  suspecting  them  to  be  traytors,  for  the  love  they  bare 
to  him.    When  Alexander  in  his  fury  had  made  Clitus,  his 
dear  friend,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now  (saith  "  Curtius) 
an  alienation  in  his  subjects  hearts,  none  durst  talk  wilh  him; 
he  began  to  be  jealous  of  himself,  lest  they  should  attempt  as 
much  on  him,  and  said,  they  lived  like  so  many  -wild  beasts 

'  I.nniccrns  Tom.  1.  Turc.  hist.  c.  '21.  b  J0vius  vita  ejus.  «  Knowles 

Bnsbeqmus.  Sand.  fol.  52.  ,  Nicephonis  lib.  1 1,  c.  45.  Socrates  lib.  7.  tap.  35* 
Nequc  valens  alien i  pepercit  qui  Theo  cognom'me  vocaretur.  e  Alcxand' 

Gaguin.  Mnscov.  hist,  descrip.  c.  5.  *  Dr.  Fletcher;  Timet  omnes  ne  insidi* 

essent,  Herodian,  1.  7.  Maximinus  invisum  sc  sentiens,  quod  ex  infimo  loco  in 
tantam  fottunam  venisset  moribus  ac  generc  barbarus,  metuensne  natalium  obscuritas 
obj.ccretur,  omnes  Alexandri  pnedecessoris  ministros  ex  aula  ejecit,  pluribus  inter- 
feftis  quod  mcesti  essent  ad  mortem  Alexandri,  insidias  indc  metuens.  t  Lib  8. 
Tanquam  ferae  solitudine  vivebant,  ten-enter,  alios,  timentes.- 
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in  a  wilderness,  one  afraid  of  another.  Our  modern 
stories  afford  us  many -notable  examples.  a  Henry  the  third  of 
France,  jealous  of  Henry  of  Loraine  Duke  of  Guise,  Anno 
I58S,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  chamber. 
b  Lewes  the  eleventh,  was  so  suspitious,  he  durst  not  trust  his 
children;  every  man 'about  him  he  suspected  for  a  traytor : 
Many  strange  trickes  Comineus  telleth  of' him.  How  jealous- 
was  our  Henry  c  the  fourth  of  king  Richard  the  secund,  so  long 
as  he  jived,  after  he  was  deposed  ?  and  of  his  own  son  Henry, 
in  his  later  dayes?  which  the  Prince  well  perceiving,  came 
to  visit  his  father  in  his  sickness,  in  a  watchct  velvet  gown, 
lull  of  oilet  holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them,  (as  an 
ernblemc  of  jealousie)  and  so  paeified  his  suspicions  father, 
after  some  speeches  and  protestations,  which  he  had  used  to 
that  purpose.  Pcrpetuall  imprisonment,  as  that  of  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  dayes  of  Henry  the  first ;  for- 
bidding of  marriage  to  some  persons,  with  such  like  edicts 
and  prohibitions,  are  ordinary  in  all  states.  In  a  word  (e  as 
he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousie :  a  mighty  state,  a  rich 
treasure,  a  faire  wife.  Or  where  there  is  a  crackt  title,  much 
tvrannv,  and  manv  exactions.  In  our  state,  as  being,  freed 
from  all  these  feares  and  miseries,  we  may  be  most  secure  and 
happy  under  the  raign  of  our  fortunate  prince. 

1  His  fortune  hath  indebted  him  to  none, 
Eut  to  all  his  people  universally; 
And  not  to  them  but  for  their  love  alone, 
Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily, 
lie  is  so  set,  he  hath  no  cause  to  be 
Jealous,  or  dreadfull  of  disloyalty; 
The  pedistall  whereon  bis  greatness  stands, 
Is  held  of  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  hands. 

But  I  rove,  I  confers.  These  sen/iivocations,  jealousies,  and 
manv  such,  which  crucifie  the  soulcs  of  men,  are  not  here 
properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of  ours  included  ;  but 
that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,  and  wherein 
they  can  brook  no  corrivall,  or  endure  any  participation.  And 
this  jealousie  belongs  as  well  to  bruit  beasts  as  men.  Some 
creatures,  snith  sVives,  swans,  doves,  cocks,  bulls,  Sec.  are 
jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for  feare  of 
communion. 

•Se-rcsfol  56.  b  Nean.  belli  lib.  5.  Nulli  prorsus  homini  fidebat,  nmnes 
insidia'ri  sibi  putabat.  «  Cambden's  Rema.ns.         '  Mat,  Paris.  *  J,  T. 

notes  in  blason  jealousie.  f  Daniel  in  his  Panegyrick  to  the  king.         K  *  jj» 

aiiima  cap.  c!e  zel.  Animalia  quasdam  zclotypia  tanguntur,  ut  olores,  columbac,  gain, 
t,iuri,  &c.  ob  mctum  coinmmrionis. 
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•  Grege  pro  toto  bella  juvenci, 
Si  conjugio  tirauere  suo, 
Possunt  timjdi  prselia  cervi, 
Et  mugitus  plant  concept!  signa  furoris. 

In  Venus'  cause  what  mighty  battels  make 
Your  raving  bulls,  and  stirs  for  thejr  herds'  sake 
And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous, 
Will  fight  and  rore,  if  once  they  be  but  jealous. 

i  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned 
tills  especially;  aliuvi  in  fascitis  non  admittit  ;  he  will  no 
Imit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the  same  pasture,  saith  bOppian  ; 
hich  Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Poland,  used  as  an 
nprese,  with  that  motto,  Begnmu  non  capit.  duos.  R.  T.  in 
is  blason  of  jealousie,  tellech  a  story  of  a  swan  about  Wind- 
>r,  that  finding  a  strange  cock  with  his  mare,  did  swim,  I 
now  not  how  many  miles  after  him,  to  kill  him  ;  and  when 
e  had  so  done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen;  a  certain  truth, 
e  saith,  done  upon  Thames',  as  many  water-men,  and  neigh- 
our  gentlemen  can  tell.    Fidem  suam  liherei  ;  for  mv  part, 

do  beieeve  it  may  be  true  ;  for  swans  have  ever  been  branded 

ith  that  epithete  of  jealousie. 

e  (9T1)C  jealous  gtoamts  artaimft  Ijuf  beatl)  tljat  sinrjctij, 
?Cnt>  efic  tlje  oinic  tljat  of  Deatlj  fcafcc  fcrinrjctlj. 

Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous 
ian  any  other  creatures  whatsoever;  and  those  old  iEgyp- 
ans,  as  0  Pierius  informeth  us,  express,  in  their  hierogly- 
hicks,  the  passion  of  jealousie  by  a  camel  ;  f  because  that 
;aring  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  venerv,  he  loves  soli- 
jdes,  that  he  may  enjoy  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  cjuo^cunque 
bvios  insurgit,  zelotypicE  stimu/is  agilatus,  lie  will  quarrel 
nd  fight  with  whosoever  come  next,  man  or  beast,  in  his 
salons  fits.  I  have  read  as  much  of  g  crocodiles  ;  and  if  Peter 
lartyr's  authority  be  authentick,  (legal.  Babi/loni(  ce  HI'.  3.J 
on  shall  have  a  strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  re- 
tted. Another  story  of  the  jealousie  of  dogs,  sec  in  Uieron. 
'abricius  (Tract.  3.  cap.  5.  de  loqueld  animuliumj . 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men  ;  and  is  as 
>cll  amongst  bachelors,  as  marryed  men.  If  it  appear  amongst 
achelors  we  commonly  call  them  rivals  or  corrivals,  a  meta- 


1  Seneca.  b  Lib.  11.  Cymget. 

Alclrovand.  e  Lib.  12. 

nat.  quo  solus  sola  focmina  huitur. 
isimi,  &c. 


c  Chaucer  in  his  assembly  of  fowls. 
fSibi  li mens  circa  res  venera^,  solitudines 
k  Cn'codili  rel'otypi  etuxoruin  amau- 
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phor  derived  from  a  river,  rivales  a  *rivo;  for  as  a  river,  sat 
Acronin  Hor.  art.  Poet,  and  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eunuch,  divi 
a  common  ground  betwixt  two  men,  and  both  participat 
it,  so  is  a  woman  indifferent  betwixt  two  suters,  both  likely  i 
enjoy  her  ;  and  thence  comes  this  emulation,  which  breaks  ou* 
many  times  into  tempestuous  storms,  and  produceth  laments 
ble  effects,  murder  it  self,  with  much  cruelty,  many  singleconB 
bats.   They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done  unto  them  bSl 
fore  their  mistriss;  and  in  her  defence,  will  bite  off  one  anothei  | 
noses  ;  they  are  most  impatient  of  any  flout,  disgrace,  the  leaJ 
emulation  or  participation  in  that  kinde.    bLacerat  lacertuxl 
Largi  mordax  Memriius.    Memnius  the  Roman  (as  Tulhe  tel  ,| 
the  story  de  oratore  lib.  1.)  being  corrivall  with  Largus  at  Ter \ 
racina,  bit  him  by  the  arm,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous  1 
that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a  proverb,  in  those  parts.  cPhaedrri 
could  not  abide  his  corrivall  Thraso  :  for  when  Parmeno  de  J 
mancled,  numquid  aliud  imperas  ?  whether  he  would  com! 
mand  him  any  more  service  :  No  more  (saith  he)  but  to  specm 
in  his  behalf,  and  to  drive  away  his  corrivall,  if  he  coulm 
Constantine  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  husbandry,  cap.  Ill 
hath  a  pleasant  tale  of  the  pine  tree:  dshe  was  once  a  fail 4 
maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boreas  two  corrivalls,  dearly  sought  a 
but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  &c.    And  in  his  1 8  chapte< 
he  telleth  another  tale  of  eMars,  that  in  his  jealousie  sle'.i 
Adonis.    Petronius  calleth  this  passion  amaniium  fariosar> 
cemulationem,  a  furious  emulation  ;  and  their  symptomes  an 
well  expressed  by  Sir  Jeffery  Chaucer,  in  his  first  Canterbury 
tale.    It  will  make  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  fall  out. 
they  will  endure  all  other  things  to  be  common,  goods,  lands  4 
monys,  participate  of  each  others  pleasures,  and  take  in  goo* 
part  any  disgraces,  injuries  in  another  kinde;  but,  as  Propertiu.j 
well  describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will  suffe  j 
nothing,  have  no  corrivalls. 

f  Tu  mihi  vel  ferro  pectus,  vel  perde  veneno, 
A  domina  tantum  te  raodo  tolle  mea: 

Te.  socium  vita:,  te  corporis  esse  licebit, 
Te  dominum  adraitto  rebus  amice  mcis. 

Lecto  te  solum,  lecto  te  deprecor  uno, 
ilivalem  possum  non  ego  ferre  Jovem. 

'  »  Qui  dividit  agrum  communem  ;  inde  dcdncitiir  ad  amantes.  fc  Erasmt 

chil.  h  Cent.  9.  adag.  99.  e  Ter.  Eun.  aft.  I.  sc.  1.  Munus  nostmm  ornai 

Verbis,  et  istum  agmoJqm,  quoad  potcris,  ab  ea  pcllito.  «"  Pinus  puella  q«o» 

dam  fuit,  &c.  e  Mars  zelotypus  Adonidem  intcrfccit.  f  T. 
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Stab  me  With  sword,  or  poyson  strong 

Give  me  to  work  my  bane ; 
So  thou  court  not  my  lass,  so  thou 

From  niistriss  mine  refrain. 
Command  my  self,  my  body,  purse, 

As  thine  own  goods  take  all, 
And  as  my  nearest  dearest  friend, 

I  ever  use  thee  shall. 
O  spare  my  love,  to  have  alone 

Her  to  my  self  I  crave, 
Nay,  Jove  himself  I'll  not  endure 

My  rival  for  to  have. 

his  jealousie  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs  16 
larryed  men,  in  respect  of  their  own  wives;  to  whose  estate, 
s  no  sweetness,  pleasure,  happiness  can  be  compared  in  the 
-odd,  if  they  live  quietly  and  lovingly  together  ;  so  if  they 
isagreee  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pills  of  sorrow  and  griefe, 
isastrous  mischiefes,  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discon- 
:nts,  are  not  to  be  separated  from  them.  A  most  violent  pas- 
on  it  is,  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable  torment,  a 
ellish  torture,  an  infernall  plague,  as  Ariosto  calls  it;  A  fury , 
cont'muall  fever ,  full  of  suspiiion,  feare,  and  sorrow;  amar- 
ijrdome,  a  mirth- mar  ring  monster .  The  sorrow  and  griefe  of 
eart  of  one  woman  jealous  of  another,  tS  heavier  than  death, 
i,cclus  26.  6.  as  aKeninnah  did  Hannah,  vex  her  and  upbraid 
er  sore.  'Tis  a  main  vexation,  a  most  intollerable  burden,  a 
orrosive  to  all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  it  self,  as  b  Be- 
ledetto  Varchi  proves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  dc 
i  Casa,  that  reverend  Lord,  as  he  styles  him. 


SUBSECT.  Hi 

Causes  of  Jealousie.    Who  are  most  apt.    Idleness,  melan- 
choly, impotency,  long  absence,  beauty,  wantonness, 
naught  themselves.    Allurements  from  time, 
place,  persons,  bad  usage. 

A  STROLOGERS  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  sign  of  this 
Jj^  bitter  passion  ;  and  out  of  every  mans  horoscope  will  give 
a  probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be  jealous  or  no.  and  at 
what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significatours  to  their  several!  pro- 
missors:  their  aphorismcs  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Ponta- 
nus,  Skoner,  Junctine,  Sec.  Bod'me  (cap.  b.  iheih.  hist  .J  ascribe? 

1  1  Sam.  1.  6.  >  Ekson  of  Jealousie. 
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a  great  cause  to  the  countrey  or  clinic,  and  discourseth  largely!, 
there  of  this  subject,  saying,  that  southern  men  are  more  hot 
lascivious,  and  jealous,  than  such  as  live  in  the  north  ;  they 
can  hardly  contain  themselves  in  those  hotter  climes,  but  are 
most  subject  to  prodigious  lusts.    Leo  Afer  tclleth  incredible 
things  almost,  of  the  just  and  jcalousie  of  his  countrey  men  ot 
Afnck,  and  especially  such  as  live  about  Carthao-e ;  and  so 
cloth  every  geographer  of  them  in  "Asia,  Turkier  Spaniards, , 
Italians.    Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England  to-  ' 
bacconists,  France  dancers,  Holland' mariners,  as  Jtaly  alones 
hath  jealous  husbands.    And  in  h  Italy,  some  account  ihem  of  i 
Piacenza  more  jealous  than  the  rest.  (  In  c Germany,  France,  : 
Brittain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy,  they  arc  not  so  troubledi 
with  this  ferall  malady,  although  Damiau'us  a  Goes,  which  II 
tlo  much  wonder  at,  in  his  topography  of  Lapland,  and! 
Herbastein  of  Russia,  against  the  stream  of  all  other  geoera-^ 
phers,    would  fasten  it  upon  those   northern  inhabitants... 
Altomarus  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his  description  .of  Ba- 
den, reports  that  men  and  women  of  all  sorts,  go  commonly 
into  the  baths  together,  without  all  suspition,  the  name  oft 
jealousie  (saith  Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  oji 
among  {hem  :  In  Friesland  the  women  kiss  him  they  drink, 
to,  and  are  kissed  again  of  those  they  pledge.    The  virgins  ini 
Holland  go  hand  in  hand  with  yong  men  from  home,  glide, 
on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless  liberty,  and  lodtre  toge- 
ther abroad  without  suspition,  which  rash  Sansovinus,  am 
Italian,  makes  a  great  sign  of  unchastiiv.    In  France,  uponi 
small  acquaintance,  it  is  usual  to  court  other  mens  wives,, 
to  come  to' their  houses,  and  accompany  them  arm  in  arm  ini 
ihe  streets,  without  imputation.    In  the  most  northern  conn-- 
treys,  yong  men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together,  mcnil 
and  their  wives,  d  which,  Siena  only  excepted,  Italians  may, 
not  abide.    The  e  Greeks,  on  the  other  side  have  their  private; 
baths  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  near^, 
not  so  much  as  see  one  another:  and  as  f£odme  observes*! 
(lib.  5.  de  repub.J  the  Italians  could  never  endure  this,  or  ai 
Spaniard;  the  very  conceit  of  it  would  make  him  mad  :  audi] 
for  that  cause  they  lock  up  their  women,  and  will  not  suflerr 
them  lo  be  near  men,  so  much  as  in  the  Schurch,  but  with  a 

»  Mulierum  conditio  niisera ;  nullatn  hoiiestam  credunt  nisi  domo  conclusa-J 
vi\at.  b  Fines  Morison.  c  Nomen  zdotypiae^apild  istOS l'ocum  non  rraheuV 

hb.  c.  8.  d  l  ines  Moris,  part.  :>.  cap.  2.  e  Busbequius.  Sands.  f  Pras* 
uniore  et  zclotypia  sa.-pius  insaniunt.  k  Ausirales  ne  sacra  quidem  public**! 

luri  patiuntur,  nisi  ulcrque  sexus  pariete  medio  dividarur  ;  et  qmim  in  AiyliarM 
inquit,  legationis  causa  profec.lus  ossein,  audivi  Mendorani  '.cgatum  HispaniarurtW 
duti.t'iui,  turrc  etsc  viros  et  iucniinas,  &c. 
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partition  between.  Tie  tclleth  moreover,  how  that  ivhcn  he 
was  embassuduur  in  England,  he  heard  Mendoza,  the  Spanish. 
Icgat,  findina  fault  with  it,  as  a  filthy  cus  tome  for  wen  and 
women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches  together  :  but  Dr. 
Dale,  the  master  of  the  requests,  told  him  again,  that  it  was 
indeed  a  filthy  custOme  in  Spain,  where  they  could  not  contain 
themselves  from  lascivious  thoughts  in  their  holy  places,  hut 
not  with  us.  Baronius,  in  his  Annals  out  of  Eusebius,  taxelh 
Licinius  the  emperour  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect, 
Jubens  ne  viri  'sinful  cum  rnitlieribus  in  Ecclesid  inter essent  : 
for  being  prodigiously  naught  himself,  aliorum  naturam  ex 
sua  viliosd  mente  spectavit,  he  so  esteemed  others.  iJut  we  are 
far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will  permit  our  wives 
and  daughters  to  go  io  the  tavern  with  a  friend,  as  Aubanus 
saithj  modo  absit  lascivia,  and  suspect  nothing  ;  to  kiss  com- 
ing and  going,  which  as  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
they  cannot  endure.  England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  and 
hell  for  horses  :  Italy  a  paradise  for  horse's,  hell  for  women,  as 
the  diverbe  goes.  Some  make  a  question  whether  this  head- 
strong passion  rage  more  in  women  than  men,  as  Montaigne 
I.  3.  But  sure  it  is  more  outrageous  in  women,  as  all  other 
melancholy  is,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  sex.  Scaligcr 
(Poet.  lib.  cap.  \3.J  concludes  against  wqmen.  a Besides 
their  inconstancy,  treachery,  suspition,  dissimulation,  super- 
stition, pride,  (for  all  women  arc  by  nature  proud)  desire  of 
soveraignly,  if  they  be  great  women  (he  gives  instance  in 
Juno)  bitterness  and  jealousie  are  the  most  remarkable  af- 
fections. 

|>  Sed  neque  fulvus  aper  media  tarn  fulvus  in  ira  est, 
Fulmineo  rapidos  dum  rotat  ere  canes, 
Nec  Leo,  &c.  

Tyger,  boar,  bear,  viper,  lioness, 
A  womans  fury  cannoi  express. 

c  Some  say  red-headed  women,  pale-coloured,  black-eyed  and 
of  a  shrill  voyee,  are  most  subject  to  jealousie. 

d  High  colour  in  a  woman  choler  shews, 
Naught  are  they,  peevish,  proud,  malicious ; 
But  worst  of  all,  red,  shrill,  and  jealous. 

•  Idea.  Mulicres  prxterquam  quod  sunt  infidje,  siispteafes;  inconstante-.,  insr*. 
dios.-c,  sfhiuliitrires,  superstition,  et  si  potentes,  intc'erahiles,  aubre  zelctypi:  iipu 
HMicfoab  b  Ovid.  2.  d«  art.         «  Handle.         "  R.  T. 
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Comparisons  are  odious  ;  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others, 
uor  debase  them  any  more  :  men  and  women  are  both  bad,  and 
too  subject  to  this  pernicious  infirmity.  It  is  most  part  a  symp- 
tome  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and  Valescus  teach  us: 
melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous  apt  to  be 
melancholy. 

» Pale  jealousie,  child  of  insatiate  love, 
Of  heart-sick  thoughts  which  melancholy  bred, 
A  hell-tormenting  feare,  no  faith  can  move, 
By  discontent  with  deadly  poyson  fed  ; 
With  headless  youth  and  errour  vainly  led. 
A  mortall  plague,  a  yertue-drowning  flood, 
A  hellish  fire,  not  quenched  but  with  blood. 

If  Idlenss  concurr  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt 
to  be  jealous;  'tis  bNevisanus  note,  An  idle  woman  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  lascivious,  and  often  jealous.  Mulier  cum  sola 
cogitat,  male  cogitat :  And  'tis  not  unlikely,  for  they  have  no 
other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotency 
first,  when  a  man  is  not  able  of  himself  to  perform  those  dues 
which  he  ought  unto  his  wife  ;  for  though  he  be  an  honest 
liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make  a  ques- 
tion, an  suum  cnique  tribuat,  whether  he  give  every  one  their 
own  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and 
perceives  her  to  be  more  craving,  clamorous,  unsatiable  and 
prone  to  lust  than  is  fit,  he  hegins  presently  to  suspect,  that 
wherein  he  is  defective,  she  will  satisfie  her  self,  she  will  be 
pleased  by  some  other  meanes.  Cornelius  Gallus  hath  ele- 
gantly expressed  this  humour  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lycoris. 

Jamque  alios  juvenes  aliosque  requirit  amores, 
Me  vocat  imbellem  decrepitumque  seriem,  Sec. 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and 
dry  by  nature,  and  marryed  succiplenis,  to  yong  wanton  wives. 
With  old  doting  Jantvere  in  Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust 
all  is  not  well  j 

 s'ljc  toatf  pott0  antj  f)c  toa?1  oiO, 

2lno  therefore  \yz  fcaieo  to  6c  a  Cuchalo. 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be?  Old  age  is  a  disease  of  it 
self,  lothsome,  full  of  suspition  and  feare;  when  it  is  at  best, 
■unable,  unfit  for  Such  matters.    cTam  apta  miptiis  quam 

i  ^  T.  M/ib.  2.  num.  8.  Mulier  otiosa  facile  pnesumitar  luxurioia,  et 

pepe  zclo'typa.  'Lib.  2.  num.  i 
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Iruma  mcssibus,  as  welcome  to  a  yong  woman  as  snow  in 
harvest,  saith  Nevisanus  :  Et  si  capis  juvenculam,  faciei  tibi 
cornua.  Many  a  lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely, graft  horns 
on  thy  head.  a  All  women  are  slippery,  often  unfaithfull  to 
their  husbands,  (as  ^Eneas  Sylvius  epist.  38.  seconds  him)  but 
to  old  men,  most  treacherous  of  all :  they  had  rather  mortem 
amplexarier,  lye  with  a  corse  than  such  a  one.  b  Oderunt 
ilium  pucri,  coniemnunt  mulieres.  On  the  other  side,  many 
men,  saith  Hiefonymus,  are  suspitious  of  their  wives,  c  if  they 
be  lightly  given,  but  old  folkes  above  the  rest.  Insomuch 
that  she  did  not  complain  without  a  cause,  in  d  Apuleius  of  an 
old,  bald,  bedridden  knave  she  had  to  her  good  man.  Poor 
woman  as  I  am,  what  shall  I  do?  I  have  an  old  grim  sire  to 
my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coute,  as  little  and  as  unable  as  ct 
child,  a  bedfull  of  bones,  he  keeps  all  the  doors  barred  and 
locked  upon  me,  wo  is  me,  what  shall  I  do  P  He  was  jealous, 
and  she  made  him  a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up.  Suspition 
without  a  cause,  hard  usage  is  able  of  it  self  to  make  a  woman 
flye  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest. 

plerasque  bonas  tractatio  pravas 


Esse  facit,- 

bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter.  Nam  quando  mulieres  cog- 
noscunt  maritum  hoc  advertere,  licentius  peccant,  as  f  Nevisanus 
holds,  when  a  woman  thinks  her  husband  watcheth  her,  she 
will  sooner  offend  ;  s  Liberius  peccant,  et  pudor  omnis  abest; 
rough  handling  makes  them  worse :  as  the  good  wife  of  JBatli 
in  Chaucer  brags, 

3!n  ljtrf  oton  0«nffc  31  matt*  Ijim  frie, 
if  or  an0cr  ano  for  ticrg  jealou?ii\ 

Of  two  extreams,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  Trs  a 
great  fault  (for  some  men  are  uxoriij  to  be  too  fond  of  their 
wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  h  senior  Deliro  on  his  Fallace,  to 
be  too  effeminate;  or  as  some  do,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives, 
breed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  1  Tiberini,  lye-in  for  them, 
as  some  birds  hatch  eggs  by  turns,  they  do  all  womens  offices. 
Caehus  Rhodiginus  (ant.  led.  lib.  6.  cap.  24.Jmakes  mention 

»  Quum  omnibus  infideles  foemins,  senibus  infidelissim*.  b  Mimnermus 

< :  Vix  ahquanon  imbudica,  et  quam  non  suspe&am  merito  quis  habeat. 
5.  de  aur.  anp.  At  cSo  misera,  patre  meo  senirirem  rharitum  na&a  sum,  dcin 
cuCurbita  calv.orem  et  quovis  puero  pumiliorem,  cuuftam  domum  seris  et  catenis 
pbditam  custod.entem.  'Chalbner.  'Lib.  4,  n.  80.  e  Ovid  2 

c  e  art.  amand..  h  Every  man  out  of  his  humour.  ^Calcagninus  Anol. 

I  iberini  ab  uxorum  paitu  carum  vices  subeunt,  ut  aves  per  vices  incubant,  Sec. 

Vol,  It/  Ff 
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of  a  fellow  out  of  Seneca, a  that  was  so  besotted  on  his  wife,  he 
could  not  endure  a  moment  out  of  her  company;  he  wore  her 
scarfe,  when  he  went  abroad,  next  his  heart,  and  would  never 
drink  but  in  that  cup  she  began  first.  We  have  many  such 
fondlings,  that  are  their  wives'  packhorses  and  slaves,"  (nam 
grave  malum  uxor  superans  virum  mum,  as  the  comicall  poet 
hath  it,  there's  no  greater  miserie  to  a  man  than  to  let  his  wife 
domineer)  to  carry  her  muff,  dog,  and  fan  ;  let  her  wear  the 
breeches,  lay  out,  spend  and  do  what  she  will,  go  and  come, 
whither,  when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 

Here  take  my _ muff,  and  do  yon  hear,  good  man ; 
Now  give  me  'Pearl,  and  carry  you  my  fan,  Sec. 

—  bposcit  pallam,  redimicula,  inaures ; 

Curre,  quid  hie  cessas?  vulgo  vult  illavideri, 
Tu  pete  lecticas-  

many  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kinde, 
multos  foras  claros,  domes tica  hcec  destruxit  infamia,  and 
many  noble  senatours  and  souldiers  (as  c Pliny  notes)  have  lost 
their  honour,  in  being  uxorii,  so  sottishly  overruled  by  their 
wives.  And  therefore  Cato,  in  Plutarch,  made  a  bitter  jest  on 
his  fellow  citizens,  the  Romans,  we  govern  all  the  world 
abroad.,  and  our  wives  at  home  rule  us.  These  offend  in  one 
extream  ;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe,  are  far  more  offensive 
on  the  other.  As  just  a  cause  may  be,  long  absence  of  either 
party,  when  they  must  of  necessity  be  much  from  home,  as 
lawyers,  physitians,  marriners,  by  their  professions  ;  or  other- 
wise make  frivolous  impertinent  journeys;  tarry  long  abroad 
to  no  purpose,  lye  out  and  are  gadding  still,  upon  small  occa- 
sions, it  must  needs  yeeld  matter  of  suspition,  when  they  use 
their  wives  unkindly  in  the  mean  time,  and  never  tarry  at 
home,  it  cannot  use  but  ingender  some  such  conceit. 

''Uxor  si  cessas  amare  te  cogitat 
Aut  tete  amari,  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obsequi, 
Et  tibi  bene  esse  soli,  quum  sibi  sit  male. 

If  thou  be  absent  long,  thy  wife  then  thinks, 
Th'  art  drunk,  at  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  mini-:  - 
Tis  well  with  thee,  or  else  belov'd  of  some, 
Whil'st  she,  poor  soule,  doth  fare  full  ill  at  home. 

Hippocrates,  the  physitian,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease ;  for 
when  he  was  to  go  from  home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some 

/  •  Exiturus.  fascia  uxoris  peftus  alligabat,  -nec  momeuto  prarsentia.  ejus  carere  po- 
tcrat,  potomquc  non  hauriebnt  nisi  prargustatum  labris  ejus.  b  ChaJoner. 

e3ranegyT.  Trajmo.  a  Ter.  Adelph.  Aft.  1.  sec.  1. 
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other  remote  cities  of'  Greece,  he  writ  to  his  friend  Dionysius 
(if  at  least  those  "epistles  be  his)  bto  oversee  his  wife  in  his 
absence,  (as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis)  although 
she  lived  in  his  house  with  her  father  and  mother,  whom  he 
knew  would  have  a  care  of  her  ;  yet  that  would  not  satisfie 
his  jealousie,  he  would  have  his  speciall  friend  Dionysius  to 
dwell  in  his  house  with  her,  all  the  time  of  Ids  peregrination, 
and  to  observe  her  behaviour,  how  she  carryed  her  self  in  her 
husbands  absence;  and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other  men, 
c  For  a  woman  had  need  to  have  an  overseer  to  keep  her  ho- 
nest;  they  are  bad  by  nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and  if  they 
le  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  unpruned  tree,  they  will  be  full 
of  wild  branches,  aval  degenerate  of  a  suddain.  Especially  in 
their  husbands  absence  :  though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and 
one  Penelope,  yet  Clytercnestra  made  Agamemnon  a  cuckold  ; 
and  no  question  there  be  too  many  of  her  conditions.  If  their 
husband i  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business, 
■well  they  may  suspect :  or  if  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at 
home  will  flye  out  another.  Quid  pro  quo.  Or  if  present,  and 
give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought,  APrimum  in- 
grata*,  mox  invisce.  nodes  quae  per  somnum  Iransigunlur,  they 
cannot  endure  to  lye  alone,  or  to  fast  long.  e  Peter  Godefridus, 
in  his  secund  book  of  love,  and  sixth  chapter  hath  a  story  out 
of  S\  Anthony's  life,  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  that  good  mans 
advice,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in  the  passion  week, 
but  for  his  pains,  she  set  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head.  Such 
another  he  hath,  out  of  Abstemius,  one  perswaded  a  new  mar- 
ryed  man,  f  to  forbear  the  three  first  nights,  and  he  should 
all  his  life  time  after  be  fortunate  in  cailel ;  but  his  impatient 
wife  would  not  tarry  so  long:  well  he  might  speed  in  cattel  ; 
but  not  in  children.  Such  a  tale  hath  Heinsius,  of  an  impo- 
tent and  slack  schollar,  a  mere  student,  and  a  friend  of  his,  that 
seeing  bv  chance  a  fine  damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs 
marry  her;  the  match  was  soon  made,  for  he  was  yong 
and  rich,  genis  gratus,  cor  pore  glabellus,  arte  inultiscius ,  et 
for  tuna  opulentus,  like  that  Apollo  in  SApuleius.    The  first 

*  Fab.  Calvo.  Ravennate  interpret.  b  Dum  rediero  domum  meam  habita- 

bis,  et  licet  cum  parentibus  habiiet  hac  men  peregrinatione  ;  earn  tamen  et  ejus 
m  ires  obscrvabis  ut'i  absentia  viri  sui  probe^  degat,  ncc  alios  viros  cogitet  aut  quad- 
rat. c  Fccmina  semper  custode  eget,  qui  sc  pudicam  contineat;  suapte  enira 
jiatura  nequitias  insitas  liabet,  quas  nisi  indies  comprimat,  ut  arhores  stolones 
emittunt,  &c.  d  Heinsius.  «  Uxor  cujusdam  nobilisquum  debitum 
maritale  sacro  passionis  hehdomada  nan  obtineret,  alterum  adiit.  r  Netribus 
prioribus  nnftibus  rem  habcret  cum  ea,  ut  esset  in  pecoribus  fortunatus,  ab  uxors 
mora:  impatientc,  Sec.  sTotnm  noftem  bene  et  pud  cc  nemini  molestus 
dormiendo  transegit;  mane  autem  quum  nuilius  conscius  facinoris  sibi  essel,  et 
inertia.-  pudcret,  audisse  se  dicebat  cum  dolore  calculi  snlere  earn  conflicWi.  Duo 
prarcepta  juris  .una  nofte  exprcssit,  neminem  lxserat  et  honestc  vixer.it,  scd  an 
•num  clique  rcddidjssct,  qu;eri  puterat.  Mutius  opinor et  Trebatius  hoc  negassent, 
lib.  1, 
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night,  having  liberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  countrey 
they  do)  my  fine  schojlar  was  so  fuslecl,  that  he  no  sooner  was 
laid  in  bed,  but  lie  (ell  fast  asleep,  never  waked  till  morning, 
and  then  much  abashed,  purpuras  formosa  rods  cum  Aurora, 
ruberet,  when  the  faire  morn  with  purple  hue  Van  shine,  he 
made  an  excuse,  I  know  not  what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cons, 
&c.  and  for  that  lime  it  went  current  ;  but  when  as  afterward, 
he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league  with 
a  good  fellow,  and  whiTst  he  sate  up  late  at  his  study  about 
those  criticisms,  mending  some  hard  places  in  Festus  or  Pollux, 
came  cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell  her  still  what  he  had  done, 
she  did  not  much  regard  what  he  said,  &c.    a  She  would 
have  another  mailer  mended  much  ralhrr,  which  he  did  not 
perceive  was  corrupt :  thus  he  continued  at  his  study  late,  she 
at  her  sport,  alibi  eniui  festival  nodes  agitabat,  hating  all 
schollars  for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and 
turn  a  little  yellow,  as  well  he  might;  for  it  was  his  own 
fault  ;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  sucrTcases  (bas  oft  it  falls  out) 
the  mends  is  in  their  own  hands;  they  must  thank  themselves. 
Who  will  pitty  them,  saith  Neander,  or  be  much  offended  with 
such  wives,  si  deceptcc  pritis  viros  decipiant,  ct  comutos  red- 
dant,  if  they  deceive  those  that  cosened  them  first?  A  law- 
yers wife  in  c  Aristaenetus,  because  her  husband  was  negligent 
in  his  business,  quavdo  leclo  danda  opera,  threatned  to  cor- 
nute  him  :  and  did  not  stick  to  tell  Philinna  one  of  her  gossips 
as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear  :  If  he  follow  other 
mens  matters  and  leave  his  own,  I'll  have  an  oratour  shali 
plead  my  cause;  I  care  not  if  he  know  it. 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousie,  may  be  this,  when  he 
that  is  deformed,  and  as  Pindarus  says  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis 
natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  vertuously  given,  will  marrv  some 
very  faire  nice  peece,  or  light  huswife,  begins  to  misdoubt  (as 
well  he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.    d  Lis  est  cum  formd 
magna  pudicitice  ;  beauty  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  odds. 
Abraham  was  jealous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  faire :  so  was 
Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when  he  made  her  creeking  shoes,  saith 
'  Philostratus,   ne  moecharetur,    sandalio  scilicet  deferente, 
that  he  might  hear,  by  them,  when  she  stirred  ;  which  Mars 
i/idigne  ferre,  f  was  not  well  pleased  with.    Good  cause  had 
Vulcan  to  do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honestcr  than  she 
should  be.    Your  fine  faces  have  commonly  this  fault,  and  it  is 

*  •  Alterius  loci  emendationem  scrio  optabst,  qucm  corruptum  esse  Hie  non  inT. 
jfirtit.  bSuch  another  tale  is  in  Neander  dc  Joeosariis  his  first  tale.  c  Lib. 

1.  Ep.  3.  Si  pergit  alienis  ncgotiis  opcram  dare,  sui  negligens,  crit  alius  mihi  orator 
ogn  rem  meam  agat.  d  Ovid.  Rara  est  concordia  lonna;  atque  pudicitiar. 

,  ifEput.  .  1  Quod  strideret  ejus  calccatncntura. 
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hard  to  finde,  saith  Francis  Philclphus,  in  an  epistle  to  Saxola 
his  friend,  a  rich  man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  proud  or 
unchast.    Can  she  be  faire  and  honest  too  P 

'Saepe  etenim  occuluit  picti  sese  Hydra  sub  herba, 
Sub  specie  formae,  incauto  se  sacpe  ruarito 
Nequam  animus  vendit,  

He  that  marryes  a  wife  that  is  snout-faire  alone  let  him  look* 
saith  bBarbarus,  for  no  better  success  than  Vulcan  had  with 
Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina.  And  'tis  impossible  al- 
most in  such  cases,  the  wife  should  contain,  or  the  good  man 
not  be  jealous.  For  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill  propor- 
tioned, unpleasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  affect, 
and  she  most  absolutely  faire  and  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she 
be  not  very  vertuously  given,  how  can  she  love  him  ?  and  al- 
though she  be  not  faire,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her  so, 
in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute;  he  holds  it  unpossiblc  for  any 
4iian  living  not  to  dote  as  he  doth  ;  to  look  on  her  and  not  lust 
or  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to  lay  siege 
to  her  honesty  :  or  else,  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  his 
infirmities,  deformities,  and  other  mens  good  parts,  out  of  his 
own  little  worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himself,  (for  what  is 
jealousiebut  distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect  him,  nor 
be  so  kind  and  loving  as  she  should;  she  certainly  loves  some 
other  man  better  than  himself. 

cNevisanus  lib.  4.  num.  T<2.  will  have  barrenness  to  be 
a  main  cause  of  jealousie.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the 
man,  some  other  shall;  they  will  leave  noremedies  unassayed, 
and  thereupon  the  good  man  grows  jealous,  I  could  give  an 
instance,  but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  finde  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have 
been  formerly  naught  themselves  ;  they  think  they  may  be  so 
served  by  others  ;  they  turned  up  trump,  before  the  cards  were 
shuffled;  they  shall  have  therefore  legem  talionis,  like  for 
like. 

6  Ipse  miser  docui,  quo  posset  ludere  pacto 
Custodes,  eheu  nunc  prcmor  arte  mea  ! 

Wretch  as  I  was,  I  taught  her  bad  to  be, 

And  now  mine  own  slye  trickes  are  put  on  me. 

Mah  mens,  mains  animus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions 
cause  ill  suspitions. 

•  Hor.  ep'.st.  15.  b  De  re  uxoria  lib.  %  cap.  5.  -e  Cum  stcrilcs  sunk 

ex  mutationc  viri  se  putant  concipcie.         d  Tibullus  cle-r.  6. 
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»  There  is  none  jealous,  I  durst  pawn  my  life, 
But  he  that  hath  denTd  anothers  wife: 
And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray, 
He  straightway  thinks  his  wife  will  tread  that  way. 

To  these  two  above  named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage, 
I  may  very  well  annex  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  per- 
sons, by  which  it  ebbs  and  flows,  the  fewell  of  this  fury,  as 
bVives  truly  observes;  and  such  like  accidents  or  occasions, 
proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  others,  which  much 
aggravate  and  intend  this  suspitious  humour.  For  many  men 
are  so  lasciviously  given,  either  out  of  a  depraved  nature,  or 
too  much  liberty,  which  they  do  assume  unto  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  greatness,  in  that  thev  are  noble  men,  (for 
licentia  peccandi,  et  multitude-  peccantium  are  great  motives) 
though  their  own  wives  be  never  so  faire,  noble,  vertuous,  ho  - 
nest, wise,  able  and  well  given,  they  must  have  change. 

•  Qui  cum  legitimi  junguntur  foedere  lecti, 
Virtute  egregiis,  facieque  domoque  puellis, 
Scorta  tamen,  fcedasque  lupas  in  fornice  quaerunt, 
Et  per  adulterium  nova  carpere  gaudia  tentant^ 

Who  being  match'd  to  wives  most  vertuous, 
Noble  and  faire,  flye  out  lascivious, 

Quod  licet  ingratumest,  that  which  is  ordinary,  is  unpleasant. 
Nero  (saith  Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble 
vertuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte  a  base  quean  in  respect.  rt  Ce- 
rinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  noble  mans  daughter,  and  courted 
a  poor  servant  maid. 

 Tanta  est  aliena  in  messe  voluptas, 

for  that  e  sioln  waters  be  more  pleasant :  or  as  Vitellius  the 
emperour  was  wont  to  say,  Jucundiores  amores,  qui  cum  pe- 
riculo  hahentur  ;  like  stoln  venison,  still  the  sweetest  is  that 
love,  which  is  most  difficultly  attained :  they  like  better  to  bunt 
by  stealth  in  another  mans  walk,  than  to  have  the  fairest 
course  that  may  be,  at  game  of  their  own. 

f  Aspice  ut  in  coelo  modo  Sol,  modo  Luna  ministret^ 
Sic  etiam  nobis  una  puella  parum  est. 

As  Sun  and  Moon  in  Heaven  change  their  course, 
So  they  change  loves,  though  often  to  the  worse. 

•  Withers  Sat.  *  3.  dc  Anima.  Crescit  ac  deerescit  zclotypia  cum  pcrsonis, 

locis,  tcmporibus,  negotiis.  «  Marullus.  «Tibullus  Epig,  *  Prov. 

9.  17.       f  Propert.  cleg.  2, 
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Or  that  some  faire  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot 
contain  themselves,  be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it. 
»Nessus  the  Centaure,  was  by  agreement,  to  carry  Hercules 
and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus  ;  no  sooner  had  he  set 
Deianira  on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  offered  violence 
unto  her,  leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could  :  and 
though  her  husband  was  a  spectator,  yet  would  he  not  desist 
till  Hercules  with  a  poysoned  arrow  shot  him  to  death. 
bNeptune  saw  by  chance,  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eunippius 
wife;  he  forthwith,  in  the  fury  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her 
husbands  habit,  and  made  him  a  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard 
Collatine  commend  his  wife,  and  was  so  far  enraged,  that  in 
midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.  c  Theseus  stole  Ariadne, 
vi  rapuit,  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being 
old,  Helena,  a  girl  not  yet  ready  for  an  husband.  Great 
men  are  most  part  thus  affected  all,  as  an  horse  they  neigh, 
saith  d  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours  wives ; 

.  ut  visa  pullus  adhinnit  equa. 

And  if  they  be  in  company  with  other  women,  though  in  their 
own  wives  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and  dallying  with 
them.  Juno,  in  Lucian,  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was 
still  kissing  Ganymede  before  her  face,  which  did  not  a  little 
offend  her :  And  besides  he  was  a  counterfeit  Amphitryon,  a 
bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  plaid  many  such  bad 
pranks,  too  long,  too  shamefull  to  relate. 

Or  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  feare  no  lawes, 
they  dare  freely  keep  whores  at  their  wives  noses.  'Tis  too 
frequent  with  noblemen  to  be  dishonest;  Pietas,  probiias, 
Jides,  privata  bona  sunt,  as  e  he  said  long  since ;  pietv, 
chastity,  and  such  like  vertues  are  for  private  men:  not  to  be 
much  looked  after  in  great  courts:  And  what  Suetonius  said 
of  the  good  princes  of  his  time,  they  might  be  all  engraven 
in  one  ring,  we  may  truly  hold  of  chast  potentates  of  our 
age.  For  great  personages  will  familiarly  run  out  in  this  kinde, 
and  yeeld  occasion  of  offence.  'Montaigne,  in  his  essayes, 
gives  instance  in  Caesar,  Mahomet  the  Turke,  that  sacked 
Constantinople,  and  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  that  besieged 
Florence :  great  men,  and  great  souldiers,  are  commonly  great 
&c.  probatum  est,  they  are  good  doers.  Mars  and  Venus  are 
equally  ballanced  in  their  actions. 

eMilitis  in  galea  nidum  fecere  columbae, 
Appar^t  Marti  quam  sit  arnica  Venus. 

•Ovid.  lib.  9.  Met.  Pausanias,  Strabo.  quum  crevit  imbribus  hyemalibus. 
Deianiram  suscipit,  Hcrculem  nando  sequi  jubit  b Lucian.  torn.  4.  e  Plutarch 
'Cap.  5.  8.  *Seneca.  ftib.  2.  cap.  23.  «  Pctronius  Catal. 
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A  dove  within  a  head-peece  made  her  nest, 
'Twixt  Mars  and  Venus  see  an  interest. 

Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspi- 
tious  (read  more  in  Aristotle  sect.  4.  prob.   19.)  as  Galba, 
Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable  Cassar  amongst  the  rest. 
a  Urban  i,  servate  uxores,  mcechum  c&lvum  adducimus ;  be- 
sides, this  bald  Caesar,  saith  Curio  in  Sueton,  was  omnium 
muherum  vir  ;  he  made  love  to  Eunoe  queen  of  Mauritania, 
to  Cleopatra,  to  Posthumia  wife  to  Sergius  Sulpitius,  to  Lollia 
wife  to  Gabnuus,  to  TertullaofCrassus,  and  toMutia  Pompey's 
wife ;  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides.  And  well  he  might, 
for  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read,  he  had  a  licence  to  lye 
with  whom  he  list.    Inter  alios  honores  Cccsari  decretos  (as 
Sueton.  cap.  52.  de  Julio,  and  Dion  lib.  44.  relate)  jus  Hit 
datum,  cum  quibuscunque  fceminis  sejungendi.  Every  private 
history  will  yeeld  such  variety  of  instances:  Otherwi'se  good, 
wise,  discreet  men,  vertuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in 
this.      Priamus  had  fifty  sons,    but   seventeen   alone  law- 
fully begotten.      b  Philippus  bonus  left  fourteen  ba  tards, 
Laurence  Medices,  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,   but,  saith 
cMachiayel,    prodigiously   lascivious.      None  so  valiant  as 
Castruccius  Castrucanus,  but  as  the  said  author  hath  it,  dnone 
so  incontinent  as  he  was.   And  'tis  not  only  predominant  in 
grandies,  this  fault:  but  if  you  will  take  a  great  mans  testi- 
mony, 'tis  familiar  with  every  base  souldier  in  France,  (and 
elsewhere  I  think)   This  vice  (saith  emine  author)  is  so  com- 
mon with  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  account,  a  mere 
coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  souldier,  that  is  not  a 
notorious  ivhoremaster.    In  Italy,  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  that 
besides  his  wife  hath  not  a  courtesan  and  a  mislriss.    'Tis  no 
marvail  then,  if  poor  women  in  such  cases  be  jealous,  when 
they  shall  see  themselves  manifestly  neglected,  contemned, 
lothed,  unkindly  used:  their  disloyall  husbands  to  entertain 
others  in  their  rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies  to  their 
faces:  other  mens  wives  to  wear  their  jewells:  how  shall  a 
poor  woman  in  such  a  case  moderate  her  passions  ? 

f  Quis  tibi  nunc  Dido  cernenti  talia  sensus  ? 

How  on  the  other  side  shall  a  poor  man  contain  himself 
from  this  ferall  malady,  when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signs 
of  his  wives  inconstancy  ?  when  as,  like  Milo's  wife,  she  dotes 
upon  every  yong  man  she  sees ;  or  as  sMartial's  Sota, 

•••Sueton.  b  Pontus  Meutcr  vita  ejus.  'Lib.  8.  Tlor.  hist.  Dux 

omnium  ontimus  ct  sapientissimus,  scd  in  re  venerea  prodigiosus.  dVita 
Castrucoii.  Idem  uxores  mantis  nbalienavit.  e  Sescllius  lib.  2.  de  rcpub.  Gallo- 

fum.  Ita  nunc  apud  infimos  obtinuit  hoc  vitium,  ut  nutlius  fere  pretii  sit,  ct 
ignavus'  miles,'  qui  non  in  scoitationc  maxinie  exccllat,  ct  adultcrio.  f  Virg. 

Mo  4.         '  eEpig.  9.  lib.  4.      1  ;  1 
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deserto  sequitur  Clitum  marito. 


Though  her  husband  be  proper  and  tall,  faire  and  lovely  to 
behold,  able  to  give  contentment  to  any  one  woman,  yet  she 
■will  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  Juvenal's  Iberina  to  an  hair, 
she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye,  as  one  man.  If  a  yong 
gallant  come  by  chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk, 
that  can  wear  his  clothes  well  in  fashion,  with  a  lock,  ging- 
ling  spur,  a  feather,  that  can  cringe,  and  withall  complement, 
court  a  gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon  him,  0  iv hat  a  lovely 
proper  man  he  ivas,  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly 
man,  a  demi-god,  how  sweetly  he  carryed  himself,  with  how- 
comely  a  grace,  sic  oculos,  sic  illemanus,  sic  oraferebat,  how 
neatly  he  did  wear  his  clothes  ! 

*  Quam  sese  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis, 

how  bravely  did  he  discourse,  ride,  sing  and  dance,  &c.  and 
then  she  begins  to  lothe  her  husband,  repugnans  osculatur, 
to  hate  him  and  his  filthy  beard,  his  goatish  complexion,  as 
Doris  said  of  Polyphemus,  hTotus  qui  saniem,  totus  ut  hircus 
olet,  he  is  a  rammy  fulsome  fellow,  a  goblin  faced  fellow_,  he 
smells,  he  stinks,  * 

Et  csepas  simul  alliumque  ructat  

si  quando  ad  tkalamum,  &c.  how  like  a  dizard,  a  fool,  an  asse 
he  looks,  how  like  a  clown  he  behaves  himself!  cshe  will  not 
come  near  him  by  'her  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as 
Venus  did  her  fuliginous  Vulcan,  at  last, 

Nec  Deus  hunc  mensa,  Dea  nec  dignata  cubili  est. 

So  did  Lncretia  a  lady  of  Senes,  after  she  had  but  seen  Euryalus, 
in  Euryalum  tola  ferebatur,  domum  reversa,  &c.  she  would 
not  hold  her  eys  off  him  in  his  presence, 

 dT;intum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore, 


and  in  his  absence  could  think  of  none  but  him,  odit  virum 
she  lothed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him. 

*Et  conjugalis  negligens  tori,  viro 
Praesente,  acerbo  nauseat  fastidio. 

All  against  the  lawes  of  matrimony, 
She  did  abhorr  her  husbands  phisnoray, 

and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweet-heart  again.  Now 
when  the  good  man  shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  to  be 

*  VirC-  4  •         .       h  Sccundus  syl.  *  .tneas  Sylvius.  i  Vfe*  4  jpn 
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so  free,  and  Jamiliar  with  every  gallant,  her  immodesty  and 
wantonness  (as  a  Camerarius  notes)  it  must  needs  yeeld  matter 
of  suspition  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  her  self  beyond 
her  meanes  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent  journeys,  unne- 
cessary visitations,  stays  out  so  long,  with  such  and  such  com- 
panions, so  frequently  goes  to  playes,  masks,  feasts,  and  all 
publike  meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  b  gestures,  free 
speeches,  and  withal  shew  some  distast  of  her  own  husband  ; 
how  can  he  chuse,  though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be 
suspitious,  and  instantly  jealous  ? 

c  Socraticas  tandem  faciet  transcendere  metas; 

More  especially,  when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  6ecret 
and  slye  trickes,  which  to  comute  their  husbands  they  com- 
monly use,  fdum  ludis,  ludos  hcec  tefacitj  they  pretend  love, 
honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before  all  men 
living,  saints  in  shew,  so  sunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they 
will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  another  man,  in  his  presence ; 
dso  chast,  so  religious,  and  so  devout,  they  cannot  endure  the 
name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  an  harlot,  out  upon  her !  and  in 
their  outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss 
their  husband,  and  hang  about  his  neck,  (dear  husband,  sweet 
husband)  and  with  a  composed  countenance,  salute  him, 
especially  when  he  comes  home,  or  if  he  go  from  home;  weep, 
sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoun  (like 
Jocundo's  wife  in  e  Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart) 
and  yet  arrant,  &c.  they  care  not  for  him, 

Aye  me,  the  thought  (quoth  she)  makes  me  so  fraid, 

That  scarce  the  breath  abideth  in  my  breast ; 

Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife,  Jocundo  said, 

And  weeps  as  fast,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c. 

All  this  might  not  asswage  the  womans  pain ; 

Needs  must  I  dye  before  you  come  again, 

Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I  can  devise, 

The  doleful  dayes  and  nights  I  shall  sustain, 

From  meat  my  mouth,  from  sleep  will  keep  mine  eys,  &c. 

That  very  night  that  went  before  the  morrow, 

That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart, 

Jocundo's  wife  was  sick,  and  swoun'd  for  sorrow 

Amid  his  arms,  so  heavy  was  her  heart. 

And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo 
coming  back  in  all  haste,  for  a  jewell  he  had  forgot, 

«  Cont  2  ca.  38  Oper.  subcis.  Mulieris  liberius  et  familiarius  communicant!*, 
cum  omnibus  licentia  et  immodestia,  sinistri  sermonis  et  suspitionis  mater.am  viro 
nraste  b  Voces  libera,  oculorumcolloquia,  contrcdationcs  parum  vereeunda:, 

Lotus  imtnodici,  &c.  Heinsius,  «  Chaloner.  -What  is  here  said,  u  not 

prejudicial!  to  honest  women.  ■  Lib.  28-  sc.  13. 
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His  chast  and  yoke-fellow  he  found, 

Yok't  with  a  knave,  all  honesty  neglected  ; 

Th'  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound, 

Yet  by  his  face  was  easily  detected : 

A  beggers  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle, 

And  now  was  riding  on  his  masters  saddle. 

Thus  can  ihey  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  aPlatina  describes 
their  customes,  kiss  their  husbands,  ivhom  they  had  rather  see 
hanging  on  a  gallows,  and  swear  they  love  him  dearer  than 
their  own  lives';  whose  soule  they  would  not  ransomefor  their 
little  dogs; 

■  similis  si  permutatio  detur, 

Morte  viri  cupiunt  animam  servare  eatelke. 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go 
to  such  a  bchurch,  to  hear  such  a  good  man,  by  all  meanes,  an 
excellent  man,  when  'tis  for  no  other  intent  (as  he  follows  it) 
than  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe  what  fashions  are  in  use, 
to  meet  some  pander,  bawd,  monke,  fryer,  or  to  cntise  some 
good  fellow.    For  they  perswade  themselves,  as  c  Nevisanus 
shews,  That  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  to  lye  with  a  lord  or  a 
parish  priest,  if  he  be  a  proper  man:  d  and  though  she  kneel 
often,  and  pray  devoutly,   'tis  (saith  Platina)  not  for  her 
husbands  welfare,  or  childrens  good,  or  any  friend,  but  for 
her  sweet-hearts  return,  her  panders  health.    If  her  husband 
would  have  her  go,  she  faigns  her  self  sick,  eEt  simulat  subito 
condoluisse  caput :  her  head  akes,  and  she  cannot  stir :  but  if 
her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  is  for  him  in  all  seasons,  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.   '  In  the  kingdome  of  Malabar,  and  about 
Goa  in  the  East-Indies,  the  women. are  so  subtile,  that  with  a 
certain  drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say, 
*they  will  make  them  sleep  for  twenty  four  hours,  or  so  in- 
toxicate them,  that  they  can  remember  naught  of  that  they  saw 
done,  or  heard)  and  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore  them 
again,  and  so  make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces. 
Some  are  ill  disposed  at  all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like, 
others  more  wary  to  some  few,  at  such  and  such  seasons;  as 

■  Dial.  amor.  Pendet  fallax  et  blanda  circa  oscula  mariti,  quem  in  crucc,  si  fieri 
posset,  deosculari  vcl'it.  Illiusvitam  cariorem  esse  sua  jurejurando affirmat :  quem 
certe  non  rcdimcrct  Enima  cztelli  si  posset.  b  Adeunt  templum  ut  remdivinam 

audiant,  ut  ipsa:  simulant,  sed  vel  ut  Monachum  fratrem,  vel  adulterum  lingua, 
oculis,  ad  libidinem  provocent.  e  Lib.  4.  num.  81.  Ipsa;  sibi  persuadent,  quod 
adulterium  cum  principc  vel  cum  praesule,  non  estpudor,  nec  peccatum.  d  Dcum 
rogat,  non  pro  salute  mariti.  filii,  cognati  vota  suscipit.  sed  pro  reditu  maechi  si  abest, 
pro  valetudine  lenonis  si  a:grotct.  eTibullus.  rGotardus  Artus  descript. 

Indiae  Orient.  Linchoften.  £  Garcias  ab  Horto  hist.  lib.  c2.  cap.  24.  Daturam 

herbam  vocat  et  describit.  Tarn  proclives  sunt  ad  vencrem  mulicres,  ut  viros  incbri- 
entper  24hovas,  liquorc  quodam,  ut  nihil  vijieant,  recordentur,  at  dormiant;  et  post 
iotionem  pedum,  ad  se  restituunt,  &c. 
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Augusta,  Livia,  non  nisi  plena  navi  vector em  tollehat.  But 
as  he  said, 

"No  pen  could  write,  no  tongue  attain  to  tell. 
By  force  of  eloquence,  or  help  of  art, 
Of  womens  treacheries  the  hundredth  part. 

Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty;  men  and  women  give  just 
occasions  in  this  humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yeeld 
matter  of  suspition:  but  most1  part  of  the  chiefe  causes  proceed 
from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  circumstances,  though 
the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.    The  un 
discreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  fet  e  contra  of  some 
light  woman)  by  his  often  frequenting  of  an  house,  bold  un- 
seemly gestures,  may  make  a  breach,  and  by  his  over  familia- 
rity, if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him  quite  out.  If 
he  be  poor,  basely  born,  saith  Benedetto  Varchi,  and  otherwise 
unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  less;  but  if  a  proper  man, 
such  as  was  Alcibiadesin  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus 
in  Italy,  well  descended,  commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he 
taketh  on  the  more,  and  watcheth  his  doings.  ''Theodosius  the 
emperour,  gave  his  wife  Eudoxiaa  golden  apple  when  he  was  a 
suter  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  yong  gal- 
lant in  the  court,  of  her  especiall  acquaintance.  The  emperour, 
espying  this  apple  in  his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  than 
was,  his  wives  dishonesty,  banished  him  the  court,  and  from 
that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  her  any  more.  CA 
rich  merchant  had  a  faire  wife;  according  to  his  custome,  he 
went  to  travell;  in  his  absence  a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife; 
she  denyed  him  ;  vet  he  dying  a  little  after,  gave  her  a  legacy 
for  the  love  he  bore  her.    At  his  return,  her  jealous  husband, 
because  she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he  had  done  at  sea, 
turned  her  away  upon  suspition. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
opportunity  and  importunity  shall  concurr,  what  will  they 
not  effect? 

Faire  opportunity  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  is, 
So  wisely  he  takes  time,  as  he'll  be  sure  he  will  not  miss : 
Then  he  that  loves  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempers  toyes  with 
art 

Brings  love  that  swimmeth  in  her  eys,  to  dive  into  her  heart. 

As  at  playes,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out 
his  wife  to  dance,  another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third 
tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinuates  with  a  pleasing  complement,  a 
sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibological  speech, 

•  Allbste.  lib.  28.  st.  75.       »  Lipsius  Polit.       < Seneca  lib.  2.  cqntrov.  8. 
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as  that  merry  companion  in  the  a  satyrist  did  to  his  Glyccrium, 
adsidens  ct  vnterior&m  palmam  amabililer  concutiens, 

Quod  mens  hertus  habet,  somas  impune  licebir, 
Si  dederjs  nobis  quod  tuus  hortus  habet, 

with  many  such,  &c.  and  then  as  he  saith, 

b.§}jp  mag  no  toljile  in  rljac'titp  abide, 
(STljat  ij;  a*^ait>  on  ebtrg  ;sioe. 

For  after  a  great  feast, 

«  Vino  saepe  Sjuum  nescit  ami,ca  virum. 

Noah  (saith  d  Hierom)  shewed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunken- 
ness, which  for  six  hundred  yeares  he  had  covered  in  soberness. 
Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink,  as  Cyniras  with 
Myrrha, 

— —  c  quid  enim  Venus  ebria  curat  ? 

The  most  continent  mav  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  thev 
keep  bad  company,  they  that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and 
dare  not  offend,  confirmed  by  f  others,  grow  impudent,  and 
confident,  and  get  an  ill  habit. 

*  Alia  quaestys  gratia  matrimonium  corrumpir, 
Alia  peccans  multas  vult  morbi  habere  socias. 

Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inn, 
hear  some  stewes,  near  monkes,  fryers,  Nevisanus  add?,  where 
be  many  tempters  and  sollicitors,  idle  persons  that  frequent 
their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspition.  Martial 
of  old  inveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease  to 
go  to  the  bath  ;  for  so,  many  times, 

 relicto 

Conjuge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helena. 

jEneas  Sylvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes  courts,  because 
there  be  tot  formosi  juvenes  qui  promittunt ;  so  many  brave 
suters  to  tempt,  &c.  h  If  you  leave  her  in  such  a  place,  yon 
shall  likely  finde  her  in  company  you  like  not;  either  the?/  come 
to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them.  '  Kornmannus  makes  a  doubt- 
ing jest  in  his  lascivious  countrev,  Virginis  illibata  censeaitr 
ne  castilas  ad  ouam  frequenter  accedant  scholares  ?  And 

»  Bodicher.  Sat.  b  Chancer.  e  Tibulliis.  d  Epist.  85.  ad  Occanum.  Ad 
unius  hora:  ebrietatem  riudat  fcrmora,  qua;  per  sexecntos  annos  sobrietnfe  contcsorat, 
'  Jnv.  Sat.  13.  f  Nihil  audent  primo,  pest  ;b  aliis  confumatas,  audaccs et  conii- 
^entes  sunt.    Ubi'  scinel  verccundiaj  limites  transierint.  «  Euripides.  1.  (53. 

h  De  miser.  Curialium.    Ant   alhim  currj  ea  invenies,   aut  isse  a]  mm  rep:r'cs. 
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Baldus,  the- lawyer  scofles  on,  quum  scholaris,  inqvit,  loquitur 
cum  puella,  nori  prcusumiiur  ei  dicere  pater  nosier  ;  when  a 
schollar  talks  with  a  maid,  or  another  mans  wife  in  private, 
it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a  pater  nosier.  Or  if  I  shall  see  a 
monke  or  a  fryer  climb  up  by  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  vir- 
gins or  widdows  chamber  window,  I  shall  hardly  think  he 
then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  her  confes- 
sion. These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousie,  which  are 
intended  or  remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary. 

MEMB.  II.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Symptomes  of  Jealousie;  Feare,  Sorrow,  Suspition,  strange 
Actions,  Gestures,  Outrages,  Locking-Up,  Oaths, 
Trials,  Laives,  &c. 

OF  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  vio- 
lent, and  of  those  bitter  potions  which  this  Love-Me- 
lancholy affords,  this  bastard  jealousie  is  the  greatest,  as  ap- 
pears by  those  prodigious  symptomes  which  it  hath,  and  that 
it  produceth.  For  besides  feare  and  sorrow  which  is  common 
to  all  melancholy,  anxiety  of  minde,  suspition,  aggravation, 
restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meagreness,  neglect  of  business,  and 
the  like,  these  men  are  farther  yet  misaffected,  and  in  an  higher 
strain.  'Tts  a  more  vehement  passion,  a  more  furious  pertur- 
bation, a  bitter  pain,  a  fire,  pernicious  curiosity,  a  gall  cor- 
rupting the  hony  of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  heli, 
they  are  more  than  ordinarily  disquieted,  they  lose  bonum  pacts, 
as  a  Chrysostome  observes  ;  and  though  they  be  rich,  keep 
sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omnium  sunt, 
they  are  most  miserable;  they  ai'e  more  than  ordinarily  discon- 
tent, more  sad,  nihil  trisiius,  more  than  ordinarily  suspitious. 
Jealousie,  saith  bVives,  begets  unquietness  in  the  minde,  night 
and  day :  he  hunts  after  every  word  he  hears,  evenj  ivhispcr, 
and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other 
matters)  ivith  a  most  injust  calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets 
every  thing  is  said  or  done,  most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue  ; 
he  pryes  into  every  corner,  follows  close,  observes  to  an  hair. 
'Tis  proper  to  jealousie  so  to  do, 

Pale  hag,  infernall  fury,  pleasures  smart, 
Envys  observer,  prying-  in  every  part. 

•  Horn.  38.  inc.  17.  Gen.  Etsi  mapnis  affluent  divitiis,  &c.  k  8.  dc  Antral. 
Qmncs  voces,  auras,  onincs  susurmscaptat  zelotypus,  et  amp!ilicat  apud  secum  ini- 
qaissima  de  singulis  calumma,    Maxime  su&piiiosi,,  ct  ad  pejora  crodendum  pro- 

»lH'C|, 
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Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning, 
rolling  of  evs,  menacing,  ghastlv  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt, 
precipitate,  half-turns.  He  will  sometimes  sigh,  weep,  sob 
for  anger, 

Nempc  suos  imbres  etiam  ista  tonitrua  fundunt, 

swear  and  belye,  slander  anv  man,  curse,  threaten,  brawl,  scold, 
fight;  and  sometimes  again  natter,  and  speak  faire,  ask  forgive- 
ness, kiss  and  coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  folly,  vow,  protest 
and  swear  he  will  never  do  so  again;  and  then  eftsoons,  impa- 
tient as  he  is,  rave,  rore,  and  lay  about  him  like  a  mad  man, 
thump  her  sides,  drag  her  about,  perchance,  drive  her  out  of 
doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced  forthwith,  she  is  a 
whore,  8cc.  by-and-by,  with  all  submiss  complement  intreat 
her  faire,  and  bring  her  in  again;  he  loves  her  dearly;  she  is 
his  sweet,  most  kmde  and  loving  wife  ;  he  will  not  change, 
not  leave  her  for  a  kingdome;  so  he  continues  off  and  on,  as 
the  toy  takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part 
brawling,  fretting,  unquiet  he  is;  accusing  and  suspecting  not 
strano-ers  only,  but  brothers  and  sisters,  father  and  mother, 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.    He  thinks  with  those  Italians, 

Chi  non  tocca  parentado, 
Tocca  mai  e  rado. 

And  through  feare,  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incre- 
dible and  impossible  to.be  effected.  As  an  hearn  when  she 
fishes,  still  prying  on  all  sides ;  or  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse,  his 
eye  is  never  off  hers ;  he  glotes  on  him,  on  her,  accurately 
observing;  on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  shesaith, 
doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad, 
he  is  the  same,  still  enquiring,  mandring,  gazing,  listning, 
affrighted  with  every  small  object ;  why  did  she  smile,  why 
did  she  pitty  him,  commend  him  ?  why  did  she  drink  twice 
to  such  a  man  ?  why  did  she  offer  to  kiss,  to  dance  ?  &c.  a 
whore,  a  whore,  an  arrant  whore.  All  this  he  confesseth  in 
the  poet, 

•  Omnia  me  terrent,  timidus  sum,  ignosce  timori, 
Et  miser  in  tunica  suspicor  esse  virum. 
Me  laedit  si  multa  tibi  dabit  oscula  mater, 
Mesoror,  et  cum  qua  dormit  amica  simul. 

Each  thing  affrights  me,  I  do  feare, 

Ah  pardon  me  ray  feare  : 
I  doubt  a  man  is  hid  within 

The  clothes  that  thou  dost  wear. 

't  not  a  man  in  womans  apparel  ?  is  not  some  body  in  that 


•Propertij*  . 
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great  chest  or  behind  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of 
those  barrels  ?  May  not  a  man  steal  in  at  the  window  with  a 
ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have  a  false  key 
or  get  in  when  he  is  asleep  ?  If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the 
winde  blow,  a  casement  clatter,  that's  the  villain,  there  he  is. 
By  his  goodwill,  no  man  shall  sec  her,  salute  her,  speak  with 
her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his  sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her 
needs.  a  Non  ita  bovem  Argus,  #p,  Argus  did  not  so  keep 
his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus 
the  coming-in  of  hell,  as  he  keeps  his  wife.  If  a  dear 
friend  or  near  kinsman  come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him, 
he  will  never  let  him  be  out  of  his  own  sight  and  company^ 
lest  peradventure,  &c.  If  the  necessity  of  his  business  be 
such,  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up, 
or  commit  her  with  a  deal  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to 
some  trusty  friends,  him  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee. 
One  servant  is  set  in  his  absence  to  watch  another,  and  all  to 
observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve,  though  his 
business  be  very  urgent,  he  will,  when  he  is  halfway,  "come 
back  again  in  all  post  haste,  rise  from  supper,  or  at  midnight, 
and  be  gone,  and  sometimes  leave  his  business  undone,  and  as 
a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in  some  disguised  habit.  Thouo-h 
there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspilion,  she  live  in 
such  a  place,  where  Messalina  her  self  could  not  be  dishonest 
if  she  would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  in  a 
bawdy  house,  some  princes  court,  or  in  a  common  inn, 
where  all  comers  might  have  free  access.  He  calls  her  on  a 
suddain,  all  to  naught  ;  she  is  a  strumpet,  a  light  huswife, 
a  bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  No  perswasion,  no  protestation  can 
divert  this  passion,  nothing  can  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him 
satisfaction.  It  is  most  strange  to  report  what  outrageous 
acts  bv  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kinder 
by  wotrien  especially,  that  will  run  after  their  husbands  into 
all  places  and  companies,  as  b  Jovianus  Pontanus  wife  did  by 
him,  follow  him  whithersoever  he  went,  it  matters  not,  or 
upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy,  mis-, 
calling,  cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  everyone  she  sees. 
Gomesius,  in  his  third  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Francis 
Ximenius,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a  strange 
story  of  that  incredible  jealousie  of  Jone  queen  of  Spain, 
wife  to  king  Philip,  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the 
5th.  Emperours.  When  her  husjjand  Philip,  eilher  for  that  he 
was  tyred  with  his  wives  jealousie,  or  had  some  great  business, 
Went  into  the  low-countreys,  she  was  so  impatient  and  melan- 
choly upon  his  departure,  that  she  would  scarce  eat  her  meat, 

*  jEncas Sylv.  b  Ant.  Dial. 
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or  converse  with  any  man;  and  though  she  were  with  child, 
the  season  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  winde  against  her,  in  all 
haste  she  would  to  sea  after  him.    Neither  Isabella,  her  queen 
mother,  the  archbishop,  or  any  other  friend  could  perswade 
her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would  after  him.    When  she  was 
now  come  into  the  Low-countreys,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  her  self,   a  but  in  a  rage, 
ran  upon  a  yellow  hair'd  wench,  with  whom  she  suspected  her 
husband  to  be  naught,  cut  off  her  hair,  did  beat  her  black  and 
Hew,  and  so  dragged  her  about.    It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for 
women,  in  such  cases,  to  scrat  the  faeces,  slit  the  noses  of  such 
as  they  suspect;  as  Henry  the  secunds  importune  Juno  did  by 
Rosamond  at  Woodstock  :  for  she  complains  in  a  modem 
b  poet,  she  scarce  spake, 

But  rlyes  with  eager  fury  to  my  face, 
Offering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace. 
Look  how  a  tigress,  &c. 
So  fell  she  on  me  in  outrageous  wise, 
As  could  disdain  and  jealousie  devise. 

Or  if  it  be  so,  they  dare  not,  or  cannot  execute  any  such  tyrari- 
nicall  injustice,  they  will'  miscall,  rayl  and  revile,  bear  them 
deadly  hate  and  malice,  as  c  Tacitus  observes ;  The  hatred  of  a 
jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against  such  as  she  suspects* 

d Nulla  vis  fiammae,  tumidique  venti 
Tanta,  ncc  teli  metuenda  torti, 
Quanta  cum  conjux  viduata  taedis 
Ardet  et  odit. 

Windes,  weapons,  flames  make  not  such  hurly  burly,' 
As  raving  women  turn  all  topsie  turvy. 

So  did  Agrippina  by  Lollia,  and  Calphurnia  in  the  dayes  of 
..Claudius.  But  women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases, 
the  rage  of  men  is  more  eminent,  and  frequently  put  in  prac- 
tice. See  but  with  what  rigour  those  jealous  husbands  tyran- 
nize over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkie, 
Africk,  Asia,  and  generally  over  all  those  hot  coun  treys, 
J  MuUercs  veslrce  terra  vestra,  arate  sicut  vultis.  Mahomet* 
in  his  Alcoran,  gives  this  power  to  men  :  Your  wives  are  as 
your  land,  till  them,  use  them,  intreat  them  faire  or  fowl,  as 
you  will  yourselves. 

r  Mecastor,  lege  dura  vivunt  mulieres. 


•ffabte  concepts,   Cassarfem  abftsit,  pudlarque  mirabiliter  insultans,  faciem 
v.bicibns  f«davit.        >>  Danld.       <  Anna],  lib.  12.  Principis  mulieris  zelotypas 
ittt  in  alias  nmheics  qua*  iuspeftas  habet,  odium  inseparable.         «>  Seneca  in  Medea 
•  Alcoran  cap.  Bovis.  interpret*  Ricardo  prsed.  8.  Confutation"*.  Plautus. 
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They  lock  them  still  in  their  houses,  which  are  as  so  many  pip- 
sons  to  them  ;  will  suffer  no  body  to  come  at  them,  or  their 
wives  to  be  seen  abroad  : 

 nec  campoe  liceat  kistrare  patcntes. 


They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.    And  if  they  be  great 
persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior among  the  Turkes,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian 
Mogors,  and  kings  of  China.  Infantes  masculos  castrant  innu- 
meros  ut  regi  serviant,  saith  aRiccius;  they  geld  innumerable 
infants  to  this  purpose.    The  king  of  b  China  maintains  1000O 
eunuchs  in  his  family,  to  keep  Ids  v/wes.    The  Xerifles  of 
Barbary  keep  their  enrtesans  in  such  strict  manner,  that  if 
any  man  come  but  in  sight  of  them,  he  dyes  for  it ;  and  if  they 
chance  to  see  a  man,  though  from  their  windowes,  and  do  not 
instantly  cryeout,  they  must  be  put  to  death.  The  Turk eshave, 
I  know  not  how  many,  black  deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white 
serve  for  other  ministeries)  to  this  purpose  sent  commonly  from 
.-Egypt,  deprived  in  their  childhood  of  all  their  privities;  and 
brought  up  in  the  ser3glio  at  Constantinople,  to  keep  their 
wives,  which  are  so  penned  up,  thev  may  not  conferr  with  any 
living  man,  or  converse  with  yonger  women,  have  a  cowcum- 
ber  or  carrot  sent  in  to  them  for  their  dyet,  but  sliced,  for  feare, 
he.  and  so  live,  and  are  left  alone  to  their  unchast  thoughts, 
all  the  dayes  of  their  lives.    The  vulgar  sort  of  women,  if  at 
any  time  they  come  abroad,  which  is  very  seldome,  to  visit  one 
another,  or  to  go  to  their  baths,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man 
can  see  them,  as  the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lectied  aut 
sella  tectd  vectce ;  so  c  Dion  and  Seneca  record,  Velatce  lotee 
incedunl;  d\Vhich  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates  of  the  Par- 
tisans, (lib.  5.  cap.  Ql.J  which,  with  Andreas  Tiraquellus  his 
commentatour,  I  rather  think  should  be  understood  of  Persians. 
I  have  not  yet  said  all.    They  do  not  only  lock  them  up,  sed 
et  pudendis  seras  adhibent.  Hear  what  Bembus  relates,  lib. 
6.  of  his  Venetian  History,  of  those  inhabitants  that  dwell 
about  Quiloa  in  Africk/  Lusitani,  inquit,  quorundam  civi- 
tates  adierunt,  qui  natis  statim  foeminis  naturam  consuunt, 
quoad  urince  exitus  ne  impediatur,  easque  qvum  adoleverint 
sic  consutas  in  matrimmiium  collocant,  ut  sponsi  prima  cura 
sit  conglutinatas  pvellce  oras  ferro  inter scindere.    In  some 
parts  of  Greece  at  this  day,  like  those  old  Jewes,  they  will  not 
bcleeve  their  wives  are  honest,  nisi  pannum  menstruatum 
prima  node  videant.    Our  countreyman  'Sands,  in  his  pere- 
grination, saith,  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante ; 

•  Expedit.  in  Sinas  1.  3.  c.  9.  b  D«cem  eunuchorum  millia  oumerantur  in 

Rcgii  familia,  qui  servant  uxores  ejus.  <  Lib.  57.  ep.  81.  '  Semotait 

vim  servant  in  inteiiorihus,  abcorunj  conspcttu  immune*.       *  Lib.  1.  foL  7. 
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and  Leo  Afer  in  his  time,  at  Fez  in  Africk,  non  credunt  virgi- 
uem  esse,  nisi  videant  sanguineam  mappam;  _  si  non,  ad 

vparenles  pudore  rejkitur.  Those  sheets  are  publikely  shewed 
by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  sign  of  incorrupt  virginity. 
The  Jewes  of  old,  examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  membrana, 
called  hymen,  which  Laurentius  in  his  Anatomy,  Columbus, 
(lib.  12.  cap.  1.6.)  Capivaccius,  (lib.  4.  cap.  11.  de  uteri  af- 

feclibus.)  Vincent.  Alsarus  Genuensis  (quoesit.  med.  cent.  4.) 
Hieronvmus  Mercurialis  consult.  Amoros.  Pareus,  Julius 
Ceesar  Claudinus  Respons.  4.  as  that  also  de  *ruplura  venaruni 
ut  sanguis  filuat,  copiously  confute  :  'tis  no  sufficient  tryal, 
they  contend.    And  yet  others  again  defend  it.  Gaspar 
Bar'tholinus  (Institut.  Anat'.  lib.  1.  cap.  3\.)  Pinaeus  of  Paris, 
Albertus  Magnus  (de  secret,  mulier.  cap.  Q  et  10.  &c.)  and 
think  they  speak  too  much  in  favour  of  women.  bLudovicus 
Boncialus  (lib.  2.  cap.  2.  muliebr.)  naturalem  Mam  uteri 
labiorum  const rictionem,  in  qua  virginitatem  consistere  volunt, 
astringentibus  mediciuis  fieri  posse  vendicat ;  et  si  defioratcc 
nnt,  aslutce  c  mulieres  (inquit)  nos  fallunt  in  his.  Idem 
Alsarius  Crucius  Genuensis  iisdem fere  verbis.  Idem  Avicenna 
(lib.  3.  Fen.  20.  tract.  1.  cap.  47J  d  Rhasis  (Continent,  lib. 
&&,)  Rodericus  a  Castro  (de  nat.  mid.  lib.  1.  cap.  3) .    An  old 
bawdy  nurse,  in  c  Aristaenetus,  (like  that  Spanish  Caelestina, 
f  quce  quinque  mille  virgines  fecit  mulieres,  totidemque  mu- 
lieres arte  sua  virgines)  when  a  faire  maid  of  her  acquaintance 
wept  and  made  her  mone  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowred, 
and  now  ready  to  be  marryed,  was  afraid  it  would  be  perceived, 
comfortably  replyed,  Noli  vereri,filia,  &c.  Feare  not,  daugh- 
ter, 77/  teach  thee  a  trick  to  help  it.    Sed  hcec  extra  callem. 
To  what  end  are  all  those  astrologicall  questions,  an  sit  virgo, 
an  sit  casta,  an  sit  mulier  P  and  such  strange  absurd  tryals  in 
Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  (lib.  2.  cap.  21. )  in 
Wecker.  (lib.  5.  de  secret.)  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them 
piss,  and  confess  T  know  not  what,  in  their  sleep.  Some 
jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.    And  to  what 
passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  lawes  against  jealousie, 
Num.  5.  14.  Adulterers,  Dent.  cap.  22.  v.  22.  amongst  the 
Hebrews  ?  amongst  the  ^Egyptians  (read  e  Bohemus  I.  l. 
c.  5.  demor.  gen.  of  the  Carthaginians,  cap.  6.  of  Turkes, 
lib.  2.  cap.  11.)  amongst  the  Athenians  of  old  ?  Italians  at 
this  day,  wherein  they  are  to  be  severely  punished,  cut  in 
peeces,  burned,  vivi-comburio,  buryed  alive,  with  severall  ex- 

*  Disruptioncs  hymenis  s<epe  fiunt  a  propriis  digitis  vel  ab  aliis  instruments. 
h  Idv:m  Rhasis  Arab,  Cont.  c  Ita  clausse  pharmacis  ut  noil  possunt  coitum 

exercere.  6  Qui  et  I'harmacum  pvaesiribit  docetque.  '  Epist.  6.  Mcr- 

rero  Inter.  f  Banhius.  Ludus  i  1  Ik  tememtum  pudicitiae  florem  mentitis  machinis 
9f°  "li<?;:ro  vendere.  Ego  dooebo  te.  qui  mulier  ante  nuptifls  sponso  te  probes 
vir;ir.em.  »  Qui  muliirem  viobsset,  virilia  exe«abant,  et.mille  virgas  dabant, 
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purgations,  Sec.  arc  they  not  as  so  many  symptomcs  of  incre-  • 
dible  jealousie  r"  We  may  say  the  same  of  those  vestarl  virgin* 
that  fetched  water  in  a  sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Rome,  anno  ab  . 
nrb.  condita  800.  before  the  senatours;  and  a yEm ilia,  virgo- 
innocens,  that  ran  over  hot  irons;  as  Emma,  Edward  the 
Confessours  mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a  spectator  ; 
with  the  like.    We  read  in  Nicephorus,  that  Cunegunda,  the 
wife  of  Ilenricus  Bavarus,  emperour,  suspected  of  adultery, 
insimulata  adullerii  per  ignitos  vomeres  illcesa  transiit ;  trod 
upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm.    Such  another  story 
we  find  in  Regino,  lib.  2.    In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius,  of 
Charles  the  third  and  his  wife  Richarda,  An.  887.  that  was  so 
purged  with  hot  irons.    Pausanias  saith,  that  he  was  once  an 
eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Diana's  temple  ;  a  maid 
without  any  harm  at  all,  walked  upon  burning  coles.  Pius 
secund.  in  his  description  of  Europe,  c.  46.  relates  as  much  ; 
that  it  was  commonly  practised  at  Diana's  temple,  for  women 
to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coles,  to  try  their  honesties.  Plinius, 
Solinus,  and  many  writers  make  mention  of  b  Feronia's  temple; 
amd  Dionysius  Halicarnassaeus,  lib.  3.  of  Memnon's  statue, 
which  were  used  to  this  purpose.    Tatius  lib.  6.  of  Pan  his 
cave,  (much  like  old  St.  Wilfride's  needle  in  Yorkshire) 
wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids,  c whether  they  were  honest. 
When  Leucippe  went  in,  suavhsimus  exaudiri  sonus  ccepit. 
Austin  (de.  civ.  Dei  lib.  10.  c.  16 .)  relates  many  such  exam- 
ples, all  which  Lavater  (de  speetr.  part.  1.  cap.  19.J  contends 
to  be  done  by  the  illusion  of  divels ;  though  Thomas  (qucest. 
6.  ch^potenlid,  &c.J  ascribe  it  to  good  angels.    Some,  saith 
A  Austin,  compell  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest  ;  as  if 
perjury  were  a  lesser  sin  than  adultery.    cSome  consult  Ora- 
cles, as  Phcerus  that  blind  king  of  ^Egypt.    Others  reward,  as; 
those  old  Romans  used  to  do.    If  a  woman  were  contented 
with  one  man,  Corona  pudicitice  donabolnr,  she  had  a  crown 
of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.    When  all  this  will  not  serve, 
saith  Alexander  Gaguinus,  (cap.  5.  descript.  MuscoviceJ  the 
Muscovites,  if  they  suspect  their  wives,  will  beat  them  till; 
they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  avail,  like  those  wild  Irish,, 
be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the  heads,, 
as  the  old  r  Gauls  have  done  in  former  ages.    Of  this  tyranny 
of  jealousie  read  more  in  Parthenius  Erot.  cap.  10.  Camera- 
rius  cap.  53.  hor.  subcis.  et  cent.  2.  cap.  34.  Caelias  Epistles  ;; 
Tho.  Chaloner  de  repub.  Ang.  lib.  9.  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staff e  I. 
Felix  Platerus  observat.  lib.  1.  &c. 


1  Dion.  Malic.  k  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco.  Vlrg.  c  Ismene  wa 

so  tryed  by  Diana's  well,  in  which  maids  did  swim,  imchast  were  drowijed 
1  ustathitis  lib.  8.  d  Contra  mendac.  ad  confess.  21.  cap.  •  Pharrui 

•  ■  SVP1'  rex  captus  oculis  per  decennium,  oraculum  consuluit  de  uxoris  pudicitiSa 
Herod.  Euterp.  r  Caesar,  lib.  6.  dc  bello  Gall.  Vita:  nccisquc  ia  uxore 

b-buerunt  potestatem. 


I 
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MEMB.  HI. 

Prognosticks  of  Jealousie  :  Despair,  Madness,  to  make  away 

themselves  and  others. 

THOSE  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  other- 
wise relieved,  a  proceed  from  suspition  to  hatred;  from 
hatred  to  frenzy,  madness,  injury,  murder  and  despair, 

h  A  plague  by  whose  most  damnable  effect, 
Divers  in  deep  despair  to  dye  have  sought, 
By  which  a  man  to  madness  near  is  brought, 
As  well  with  causeless,  as  with  just  suspect. 

In  their  madness,  many  times,  saith  cVives,  they  make  away 
themselves  and  others.  Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  call  it, 
Fcecundam  et  midtiplicem  perniciem,  fontem  cladium  et  se- 
minarium  delictorum ;  a  firuitfull  mischiefe,  the  seminary  of 
offences,  and  fountain  of  murders.  Tragicall  examples  are  too 
common  in  this  kinde,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages ;  as  of 
d  Cephalus  and  Procris,  e  Phaerus  of  ./Egypt,  Tereus,  Atreus, 
and  Thyestes.  f  Alexander  Phserus  was  murdered  of  his  wife, 
oh  pellicatus  suspitionem,  Tullie  saith.  Antoninus  Verus  was 
so  made  away  by  Lucilla ;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.  Hercules  poysoned  by  Deianira; 
sCaecinna  murdered  by  Vespasian;  Justina,  a  Roman  ladv  by 
her  husband.  hAmestris,  Xerxes  wife,  because  she  found  her 
husbands  cloke  in  Masista  his  house,  cut  off  Masisla  his 
wifespaps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs  ;  /lead  her  besides,  and 
cut  off  her  ears,  lips,  tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Arlayn- 
ta  her  daughter.  Our  late  writers  are  full  of  such  outrages. 
'Paulus  JEmilius,  in  his  history  of  France,  hath  a  tragicall 
story  of  Chilpericus  the  first  his  death,  made  away  by  Frede- 

■Animi  dolores  et  zclotypia  si  diutius  persevcrent,  dementes  rcddunt.  Acak. 
comment,  in  par.  art.  Galeni.  b  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staff.  6.  c  3.  de  anima, 

c.  3.  de  zelotyp.  Transit  in  rabiem  et  odium,  et  sibi  et  aliis  violenlas  sspemanns 
injiciunt.  <? Hyginus cap.  189.  Ovid.  &c.  •  Phaerus  jfigypti  rex  de 

ca;citate  oraculum  consulens,  visum  ei  redditurum  accepit,  si  oculos  abluisset  lotio 
mutieris  quae  aliorum  virorum  essetexpers;  uxoris  urinam  expertus  nihil  profecit, 
et  aliarum  frustra  ;  eas  omnes  (ca  execpta  per  quam  curatus  fuitj  unum  in  locum 
coaftas   conciemavit.  Herod.  Euterp.  (  Ofric.  lib.  2.  s  Aurelins 

Victor.  h  Herod,  lib.  9.  in  Calliope.  Masistas  uxorem  cxcarnilicat,  mam- 

millas  praescindit,  easquc  canibus  abjicit,  filiae  nares  praescidit,  labra,  linguam, 
&c.  J  Lib.  1.  Dum  formae  curandae  intcnta  capillum  in  Sole  pcilit,  a  marito 

per  lusum  leviter  percussa  furtim  supervenient*  virga.  Risu  suborto,  mi  Landrice, 
dixit,  frontcm  vir  fortis  petet,  &c.  Marito  conspefto  attonita,  cum  Landrico  inox 
•in  ejus  mortem  conspirat,  et  statim  inter  venandum  efRcit. 
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gunde  his  queen.  In  a  jealous  humour  he  came  from  hunting, 
and  stole  behind  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and  combing 
her  head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wand, 
which  she  mistaking  for  her  lover  said,  All  Landre,  a  good 
knight  should  strike  before,  and  not  behind :  but  when  she 
saw  her  self  betrayed  bv  his  presence,  .she  instantlv  took  order 
to  make  him  away.  Hierome  Osorius,  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  to  this  effect  hath 
a  tragicall  narration,  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chalderia,that  wound- 
ed Gotherinus,  a  noble  counlreyman  of  his,  at  Goa  in  the  East 
Indies,  *and  cut  off  one  of  his  legs,  for  that  he  looked,  as  he 
thought,  too  familiarly  upon  his  wife;  which  was  afterwards 
a  cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much  bloodshed.  Guianerius, 
(cap.  36.  de  cpgritud.  matr.J  speaks  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow, 
that  seeing  his  child  new  born,  included  in  akcll,  thought  sure 
a  b  Franciscan,  that  used  to  come  to  his  house,  vms  the  father 
of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  fryers  cowle  ;  and  thereupon  threatned 
the  fryer  to  kill  him.  Fulgosus,  of  a  woman  in  Narbone,  that 
cut  off  her  husbands  privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought 
he  plaid  false  with  her.  The  story  of c  Jonuses  Bassa  and  faire 
Manto  his  wife,  is  well  known  to  such,  as  have  read  the  Turkish 
history  ;  and  that  of  Jone  of  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  my 
former  section.  Her  jealousie,  saith  Gomesius,  was  cause  of 
both  their  deaths.  King  Philip  dyed  for  griefe  a  little  after,  as 
tl  Martian  hisphysitian  give  it  out ;  and  she,  for  her  part,  after 
a  melancholy  discontented  life,  mispent  in  lurking  holes,  and 
corners,  made  an  end  of  her  miseries.  Felix  Plater  in  the 
first  book  of  his  observations,  hath  many  such  instances;  of 
a  physitian,  of  his  acquaintance,  ethat  was  first  mad  through 
jealousie,  and  afterwards  desperate.  Of  a  merchant  f that 
'killed  his  ivife  in  the  same  humour,  and  after  precipitated 
himself.  Of  a  doctor  of  law  that  cut  off  his  mans  nose.  Of 
a  painters  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was  mother  of  nine 
children,  and  had  been  27  yearcs  marryed,  yet  afterwards  jea- 
lous, and  so  impatient,  that  she  became  desperate,  and  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  in  her  own  house,  for  feare  her  husband 
should  poyson  her.  Tis  a  common  sign  this;  for  when 
once  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagination  misaffect- 
ed,  it  will  vary  itself  in  clivers  forms  ;  and  many  such  absurd 

*  Qui  Goa:  uxorctn  habeus,  Gotherinum  principem  quendam  vinim  quod  ux- 
ori  sue  oculos  adjecissct,  ingenti  vuluere  deformavit  in  facie,  et  tibiam  abscidit, 
unde  mutuce  codes'.  kEoquod  infans  natus  involutus  esset  panniculo,  crede- 

nt cum  filium  fratris  Francisci,  &c.  'Kuowlcs.  d  Zelotypia  rcgiiix  regis 
mortem  acxeleravit  paulo  post,  ut  Martianus  medicus  mihi  retulit.  Ilia  autein  atra 
bileiudeexagitata,  in  latcbras  se  subducens,  pra;  scgitudine  animi  rcliquum  rem, 
pus  consumpsir,  *  A  zelotypia  redaftus  ad  insaniam  ct  desperatiouem.  f  Ux- 
orem  intcrcmit,  inde  desperabundus,  ex  alto  se  praxipifavif. 
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symptomes  will  accompany,  even  madness  itself.  Sckenkius 
Cobservat.  lib.  4.  cap.  de  XJter.J  hath  an  example  of  a  jealous 
woman,  that  by  this  meanes  had  many  fits  of  the  mother:  and 
in  his  first  book,  of  some  that  through  jealousie,  ran  mad  :  of 
a  baker  that  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  &c. 
Such  examples  are  too  common. 

MEMB.  IV.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Cure  of  Jealousie.    By  avoiding  occasions  ;  not  to  be  idle:  By 
good  counsell.    To  contemn  it ;  not  to  watch  or  lock 
them  up  :  to  dissemble  it,  <5#c. 

AS  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  ma- 
lady may  be  cured  or  no  3  they  think  'tis  like  the  a  gowt, 
or  Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call  Wallones,  those  hired 
souldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can 
never  be  got  out. 

Qui  timet  ut  sua  sit,  ne  quis  sibi  subtrahat  illam, 
Ille  Machaonia  vix  ope  salvus  erit. 

k This  is  that  cruell  wound  against  whose  smart, 
No  liquors  force  prevails,  or  any  plaister, 
No  skill  of  stars,  no  depth  of  magick  art, 
Devised  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaster ; 
A  wound  that  so  infects  the  soule  and  heart, 
As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doth  master ; 
A  wound  whose  pang  and  torment  is  so  durable, 
As  it  may  rightly  called  be  incurable. 

Yet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say 
again,  it  may  be  cured,  or  mitigated  at  least,  by  some  contrary 
passion,  good  counsell  and  perswasion,  if  it  be  withstood  in  the 
beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those  ancients  hold,  c  the 
7iails  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long.  No  better 
meanes  to  resist  or  repell  it,  than  by  avoiding  idleness;  to  be 
still  seriously  busied  about  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive 
out  those  vain  feares,  foolish  phantasies  and  irksome  suspitions 
out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  perswaded  by  his  judicious 
friends,  to  give  ear  to  their  good  counsell  and  advice,  and 
wisely  to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself,  his  friends, 
dishonours  his  children,  disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his 
shame,  and  as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  misene,  divulgeth, 

■  Tollerc  nodosam  ncscit  medicina  podagram.  *  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staff.  5. 

«  V uteres  mature  suadent  ungues  amoris  esse  radendos,  priusquam  producant  sc 
nimis.  ' 
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macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others  :  what  an  argument  of 
weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how  ri- 
diculous, how  bruitish  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious. 
How  harebrain  a  disease,  mad  and  furious.  For  as  aHierom 
well  hath  it,  Odium  sui  Jacit,  et  ipse  novissime  sibi  odio  est, 
others  hate  him,  and  at  last  he  hales  himself  tor  it.  If  he 
will  but  hear  them  speak,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.  b  Jone, 
queen  of  Spain,  of  whom  I  have  formerly  spoken,  under  pre- 
tence of  changing  ayr,  was  sent  to  Complutura,  or  Alcada  cle 
las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  then 
lived,  that  by  his  good  counsel!  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she 
might  be  eased.  c  For  a  disease  of  the  soule,  if  concealed,  tor- 
tures and  overturns  it,  and  by  no  physick  can  sooner  be  re- 
moved than  by  a  discreet  maris  comfortable  speeches.  I  will 
not  here  insert  any  consolatory  sentences  to  this  purpose,  or 
forestall  any  mans  invention,  but  leave  it  every  one  to  dilate 
and  amplifie,  as  he  shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgement.  Let 
him  advise  with  Siracides  cap.  9.  1.  Be  not  jealous  over  the 
wife  of  thy  bosome ;  read  that  comfortable  and  pithy  speech 
to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius  in  the  author  himself,  as  it  is  re- 
corded by  Gomesius;  consult  with  Chaloner  (lib.  9.  de  repub. 
Anglor.)  or  Caelia  in  her  epistles,  &c.  Only  this  I  will  add, 
that  if  it  be  considered  aright,  which  causeth  this  jealous  pas- 
sion, be  it  just  or  unjust,  whether  with  or  without  cause,  true 
or  false,  it  ought  not  so  hainously  to  be  taken  3  'tis  no  such 
real  or  capital  matter,  ,  that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wound. 
''Pis  a  blow  that  hurts  not,  an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many 
times  upon  false  suspition  alone,  and  so  fostered  by  a  sinister 
conceit.  If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and  macerates 
himself  without  a  cause ;  or  put  case,  which  is  the  worst,  he 
be  a  cuckold,  it  cannot  be  helped,  the  more  he  stirs  in  it,  the 
more  he  aggravates  his  own  miserie.  How  much  better  were 
it  in  such  a  case,  to  dissemble  or  contemn  it  ?  why  should  that 
be  feared  which  cannot  be  redressed  ?  mullce  tandem  deposue- 
runt  (saith  dVives)  (juum  flecti  ??iaritos  non  posse  vident, 
many  women  when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been 
pacified;  and  shall  men  be  more  jealous  than  women?  'Tis 
tome  comfort  in  such  a  case  to  have  companions. 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris ; 

Who  can  say  he  is  free  ?  Who  can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one 
de  prceterito,  or  secure  himself  (ie  futuro?  If  it  were  his  case 

"  In  Jovianum.  b  Gomesius  lib  3.  de  reb.  gestis  Ximenii.  cUritenim 

priccor'dia  jegritudo  animi  comprcssa,  et  in  angustias  adducta  mentem  Jsubvertit, 
j:ec  alio  mcdicaniine  facilius  crigitur,  quam  cordati  homiiiis  scrmonc.  *  3.  De, 

ajnjma. 
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alone,  it  were  hard ;  but  being  as  it  is,  almost  a  common  ca- 
lamity, 'tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.    It  a  man  have  a 


0 they  . 

Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africk  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there  s 
not  a  noble  man  that  marryes  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  ehast  wile  ; 
'tis  so  common  ;  as  the  moon  gives  horns  once  a  moneth  to 
the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands,  at  least.  And  'tis  most 
part  true,  which  that  b  Caledonian  lady,  (wife  of  Argetocoxus, 
a  British  prince)  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up 
for  dishonesty,  We  Britains  are  naught  at  least  with  some 
few  choyce  men  of  letter  sort,  but  you  Romans  lye  with  every 
base  knave;  you  are  a  company  of  common  whores.  Severus 
the  emperour,  in  his  time,  made  lawes  for  the  restraint  of  this 
vice;  and  as  cDionNicaeus  relates  in  his  life,  tria  millia  mce- 
chorum,  three  thousand  cuckold  makers,  or  naturce  monelam 
adulterantes,  as  Philo  calls  them,  false  coyners,  and  clippers 
of  natures  mony,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at  once. 
And  yet, 

Non  omnem  molitor  quae  fluit  undam  videtj 

the,  miller  sees  not  see  all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill :  no 
doubt  but  as  in  our  dayes,  these  were  of  the  commonalty  ;  all 
the  great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in  question  for  it. 
dMartial's  Epigram,  I  suppose,  might  have  been  generally  ap- 
plyed  in  those  licentious  times,  Omnia  solus  habes,  &c.  thy 
goods,  lands,  mony,  wits  are  thine  own,  Vxorem  sed  hales, 
Candide,  cum  populo  ;  but  neighbour  Candidus  your  wife  is 
common.     Husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age,  it  seems,  were 
reciprocall  terms;  the  emperours  themselves,  did  wear  Actse- 
on's badge;  how  many  Caesars  might  I  reckon  up  together,  and 
what  a  catalogue  of  comuted  kings  and  princes  in  every  story  ? 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Philippus  of  Greece,  Ptolomeus  of 
jiEgypt,  Lucullus,  Caesar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Anlonius, 
Antoninus,  &c.  that  wore  faire  plumes  of  bulls  feathers  in 
their  crests.    The  bravest  souldiers  and  most  heroicall  spirits 
could  not  avoid  it.    They  have  been  active  and  passive  in  this 
business,  they  have  either  given  or  taken  horns.    eKing  Ar- 
thur, whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great 
valour  was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred,  one  of  his  round- 
table  knights:  and  Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba  his  faire  wife, 

•  Lib.  3.  b  Argctocoxi  Calcedonii  Reguli  uxor,  Julias  Augusta:- cum  ipsam 

jnordcret  quod  inhoneste  versaretur,  respondet;  Nos  cum  optimis  viris  c jiusuttudi- 
nem  habeinus  ;  vos  Romauas  autem  occulte  passim  homines  constupraut.  c  I.c^cs 

tie  moechis  fecit,  ex  civibus  pluics  in  jus  vocati.  L.  3.  Epi^.  20".         e  Asser. 

Arthuri ;  Parccrem  libaiter  heroiuarum  l«csse  mnjcstati,  si  non  hiitorix  Veritas  aurem 
vcllicjrct.  Lcland. 
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as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an  arrant  honest  woman.  Farce- 
rem  libenler  (saith  mine  a  author)  lleroinarum  leasee  majestati, 
si  non  histories  Veritas  aurem  vellicaret,  I  could  willingly 
wink  at  a  faire  ladies  faults,  but  that  I  am  bound,  bv  the  lawes 
of  history,  to  tell  the  truth.  Against  his  will,  God  knows,  did 
he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  repeat  it.  I  speak  not  of  our  times  all 
this  while;  we  have  good,  honest,  vertuous  men  and  women, 
whom  fame,  zeal,  feare  of  God,  religion  and  superstition  con- 
tains: and  yet  for  all  that,  we  have  too  many  knights  of  this 
order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives  j  many  good  women  abused  by 
dissolute  husbands,  in  some  places  ;  and  such  persons  you  may 
as  soon  enjoyn  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves 
honest.  What  shall  a  man  do  now  in  such  a  case  ?  What 
remedy  is  to  be  had  ?  how  shall  he  be  eased  ?  By  suing  a  di- 
vorce ?  that  is  hard  to  be  effected :  si  non  caste,  tamen  caute, 
they  carry  the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be  as  com- 
mon as  simony,  as  clear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  mans 
face,  yet  it  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in 
the  fact:  they  will  have  a  knave  Gallus  to  watch j  or,  with 
that  Roman  bSulpitia,  all  made  fast  and  sure. 

Ne  se  Cadurcis  destitutam  fasciis 
Nudam  Caleno  concumbentein  videat. 

She  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so 
wary.  Much  better  then  to  put  it  up  :  the  more  he  strives  in 
it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  own  shame ;  make  a  vertue 
of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world  takes  notice 
of  it,  'tis  in  every  mans  mouth  :  let  them  talk  their  pleasure, 
of  whom  speak  they  not  in  this  sense  ?  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  they  are  thus  censured,  all.  There  is  no  remedy 
then  but  patience.  It  may  be  'tis  his  own  fault,  and  he  hath 
no  reason  to  complain,  'tis  quid  pro  quo,  she  is  bad,  he  is 
worse.  c  Bethink  thy  self,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for 
some  of  thy  neighbours  ?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy 
wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  perform  thy  self?  Thou  rangest  like 
a  town  hull ;  Awhy  art  thou  so  incensed  if  she  tread  awry  P 

'  Be  it  that  some  woman  break  chast  wedlocks  lawes, 
And  leaves  her  husband  and  becomes  unchast : 
Yet  commonly  it  is  not  without  cause, 
She  sees  her  man  in  sin  her  goods  to  waste, 
She  feels  that  he  his  love  from  her  withdraws, 
And  hath  on  some,  perhaps,  less  worthy  plac't, 

•  Inland's  assert.  Arthur!.  >  Epigram.  «  Cogita  an  sic  aliis  tu  OWtf^D*. 
m-  an  hoc  tjbi  nunc  fieri  dignum  sit?  severus  ahis,  mdulgens  t.bi,  cur  ab  uxore 
cxigi  quod  non  ipse  p«.uA  Plutir.  -  V.g. .Hbidme  cum  ,p*  quov,,  rapum, 
0  ir  si  vel  modicum  aberrct  ipsa,  insanis  ?  ■  Anosto  lib.  28.  staffc  80. 
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Who  strikes  with  sword,  the  scabbard  them  may  strike, 
And  sure,  love  craveth  love,  like  asketh  like. 

Ea  semper  studebit,  saith  aNevisanus,  pares  reddere  vices,  she 
will  quit  it  if  she  can.  And  therefore  as  well  adviselh  Sira- 
cides,  cap.  9.  1.  teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thy  self, 
which  as  Jansenius,  LyranuS,  on  this  text,  and  Carthusianus 
interpret,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood,  than  that  she  do 
thee  not  a  mischiefe.  I  do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee  ; 
but  if  both  be  naught,  mend  thy  self  first  ;  for  as  the  old  say- 
ing is,  A  good  husband  makes  a  good  wife. 

Yea,  but  thou  replyest,  'Tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man 
and  woman,  through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may 
not  endure  it;  b Sit  amarulenta,  sit  hnperiosa,  prodiga,  mc. 
let  her  scold,  brawl,  and  spend,  I  care  not,  modo  sit  casta, 
so  she  be  honest,  I  could  easily  bear  it ;  but  this  I  cannot,  I 
may  not,  I  will  not ;  my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not 
be  touched,  as  the  diverbe  is, 

Non  patitur  tactum  fama,  fides,  oculus. 

I  say  the  same  of  my  wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this. 
I  acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to  be  true,  Nullhis  honi  jitcunda 
possessio  sine  socio,  there  is  no  sweet  content  in  the  possession 
of  any  good  thing  without  a  companion,  this  only  excepted,  I 
say,  This.  And  why  this  ?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much 
abhorrest,  it  may  be  for  thy  progenies  good  ;  c better  be  any 
mans  son  than  thine,  to  be  begot  of  base  Irus,  poor  Seius,  or 
mean  Mcevius,  the  town  swineherds,  a  shepherds  son :  and 
well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules,  hath  any  two  fathers ;  for  thou 
thy  self  hast,  peradventure,  more  diseases  than  an  horse,  more 
infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  a  cankerd  soule,  crabbed  con- 
ditions, make  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is  vnlmis  insanahile,  sic 
vulnus  insensihile,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible.  But 
art  thou  sure  it  is  so  ? 

*  res  agit  ille  tuas  ? 

doth  he  so  indeed  ?  It  may  be,  thou  art  over  suspitious,  and 
without  a  cause  as  some  are  :  if  it  be  octimestris  partus,  born 
at  eight  moneths,  or  like  him,  and  him,  they  fondly  suspect 
he  got  it;  if  she  speak  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such 
men,  then  presently  she  is  naught  with  them  :  such  is  thv 
weakness.  Whereas  charity,  or  a  well-disposed  minde,  would 
interpret  all  unto  the  best.'  S\  Francis,  bv  chance,  seeing 
a  fryer  familiarly  kissing  another  mans  wife,'  was  so  far  from 
misconceiving  it,  that  he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked 

«  Sytva  nupt.  J.  4.  num.  72.  «>  Lemnius  lib.  4.  Cap.  13.  deoccult.  nat.  mir. 

Optimum  bene  nasci.  '  Mart. 
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God  there  was  so  much  charity  left :  but  they,  on  the  other  side 
will  ascribe  nothing  to  naturall  causes,  indulge  nothing  to  fami- 
liarity, mutuall  society,  friendship  :  but  out  of  a  sinister  suspi- 
tion,  presently  lock  them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those 
meanes  to  prevent  all  such  inconveniences,  that's  the  way  to 
help  it;  whereas  by  such  trickes  they  do  aggravate  the  inis- 
chicfe.    'Tis  but  in  vain  to  watch  that  whicn  will  away. 

•Nec  custodiri  si  velit  ulla  potest; 
Nec  mentem  servare  potes,  licet  omnia  serves  ,• 
Omnibus  exclusis,  intus  adulter  erit. 

None  can  be  kept  resisting  for  her  part ; 
Though  body  be  kept  close,  within  her  heart 
Advoutry  lurks,  t'  exclude  it  there's  no  art. 

Argus  with  an  hundred  eys  cannot  keep  her,  et  hunc  unus 
bCBpe  fefellit  amor,  as  in  bAriosto. 

If  all  our  hearts  were  eys,  yet  sure,  they  said, 
We  husbands  of  our  wives  should  be  betray'd. 

Hierom  holds,  Uxor  impudica  servari  non  potest,  pudica  non 
debet,  infida  custos  castitatis  est  necessitas,  to  what  end  is  all 
your  custody?  A  dishonest  woman  cannot  be  kept;  an  honest 
woman  ought  not  to  be  kept ;  necessity  is  a  keeper  not  to  be 
trusted.    Difficile  custoditur,  quod  plures  amant;  That  which 
many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  cSalisburiensis  thinks. 
I  am  of  vEneas  Sylvius  minde,  d  Those  jealous  Italians  do  very 
ill  to  lock  up  their  wives  ;  for  women  are  of  such  a  disposition, 
they  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denyed  most,  and  offend 
hast  when  they  have  free  liberty  to  trespass.    It  is  in  vain  to 
lock  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest;  et  tyrannicum  imperinm,  as 
our  great  master  Aristotle  calls  it,  too  tyrannicall  a  task,  most 
unfit.    For  when  she  perceives  her  husband  observes  her  and 
suspects  liberius  peccat,  saith  eNevisanus.    f  Toxica  zclotypo 
dedit  uxor  mcecha  marito,  she  is  exasperated,  seeks,  by  all 
meanes,  to  vindicate  her  self,  and  will  therefore  offend,  because 
she  is  unjustly  suspectecjl.    The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them 
have  their  own  wills,  give  them  free  liberty,  without  any 
keeping. 

In  vain  our  friends  from  this  do  us  dehort, 
For  beauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort. 

■  Ovid.  amor.  lib.  3.  cleg.  4.  b  Lib.  4.  st.  72.       *  Policrat.  lib.  8.  c.  11. 

Deamor.  d  Euryal.  ct  Lucrct.  Qui  uxorcs  occludunt,  tpeo  judirio  minus  utilitcr 
taciunt-,  simtenimeo  ingenio  mulieres,  ut  id  potissimum  rupiant,  quod  maximc  dc- 
nt::'atnr!  Si  libcras  habcut  habenas,  minus  delinquunt ;  frusira  scram  adhibes.  si  non 
siApoiitc  casta.        c  Quando  cognoscunt  maritos  hoc  adverterc        1  Ausonias. 
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If  she  be  honest  as  Lticretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamia  to  Pro- 
tesilaus,  Penelope  to  her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  ho- 
nour, good  name,  credit; 

Penelope  conjux  semper  Ulyssis  ero. 

And  as  Pbocias  wife  in  a Plutarch,  called  her  husband  her 
ivealth,  treasure,  world,  joy,  delight,  orb  and  sphear,  she  will 
hers.  The  vow  she  made  unto  her  good  man;  love,  vertue, 
religion,  zeal,  are  better  keepers  than  all  those  locks,  eunuchs^ 
prisons ;  she  will  not  be  moved. 

b  At  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat, 
Aut  pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profundam, 
Ante  pudor  quam  te  violem,  aut  tua  jura  resolvam. 

First  I  desire  the -earth  to  swallow  me, 

Before  I  violate  mine  honesty: 

Or  thunder  from  above  drive  me  to  hell, 

With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  night  to  dwell. 

She  is  resolv'd  with  Dido  to  be  chast ;  though  her  husband  be 
false,  she  will  be  true  :  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Anthony ; 

'These  walls  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight, 

Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee, 
And  testifie  that  I  will  do  thee  right, 

I'll  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thou  shame  me. 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyres,  she  will  not 
be  tempted.  In  the  time  of  Valence  the  empcrour,  saith  dSf. 
Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a  consul  of  Antioch,  offered  an  hun- 
dred pound  of  gold  to  a  faire  yong  wife,  and  besides  to  set  her 
husband  free,  who  was  then  sub  gravissima  cuslodid,  a  dark 
prisoner,  pro  unius  metis  coneubitu ;  but  the  chast  matron 
would  not  accept  of  it.  eWhen  one  commended  Theana's 
fine  arm  to  his  fell  owes,  she  took  him  up  short,  Sir,  'tis  not 
common;  she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  husband.  f  Bilia  had 
an  old  man  to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunk,  so  that  no- 
body could  abide  it  abroad,  coming  home  one  day,  he  repre- 
hended his  wife,  because  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it :  she  vowed 
unto  him  she  ivould  have  told  him,  but  that  she  thought  every 
mans  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his.  BTi.granes  and  Ar'l 
mena  his  lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  king  Cyrus ;  when 

*  Opessuzs,  mundumsnnm,  thesmnim  suum,  &c.  k  Virg.  JEri,  c  ry_ 

niel  *  1  de  serra.  d.  in  monte  ros.  16.  *  O  quam  formosus  lacertus  hie, 

quidam  inquit  ad  aequales  conversus;  at  ilia,  publicus,  inquit,  non  rst.  f  Bilia 

Dmutum  virum  senem  habuit  et  spiritum  foctidum  habentem.  quern  quum  quidam 
exprobrasset,  &c.  s  Numquid  tibi.  Armena,  Tigranes,  videbaturesse  pulch«  ? 

«t  ilium,  inquit,  ardepol.  &c.  Xenoph.  Cyropxd.  1.  3. 
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they  came  home,  Tigranes  asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus, 
and  what  she  did  especially  commend  in  him  ?  she  swore  she 
did  not  observe  him..  When  he  reply ed  again,  what  then  she 
did  observe,  whom  looked  she  on  ?  She  made  answer,  Her 
husband,  that  said  he  would  dye  for  her  sake.  Such  are  the 
properties  and  conditions  of  good  women:  and  if  she  be  well 
given,  she  will  so  carry  her  self;  if  otherwise  she  be  naught, 
use  all  the  meanes  thou  canst,  she  will  be  naught.  Non  deest 
animus  sed  corruptor,  she  hath  so  many  lyes,  excuses,  as  an 
hare  hath  muses,  trickes,  panders,  bawds,  shifts  to  deceive,  'tis 
to  no  purpose  to  keep  her  up,  or  to  reclaim  her  by  hard  usage. 
Faire  meanes,  peradventure,  may  do  somewhat. 

*  Obsequio  vhaces  aptius  ipse  tuo. 

Men  and  women  are  both  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalf, 
sooner  won  and  better  pacified.  Dnci  volunt,  non  cogi : 
though  she  be  as  arrant  a  scold  as  Xantippe,  as  cruell  as 
Medea,  as  clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustfull  as  Messalina,  by 
such  meanes  (if  at  all)  she  may  be  reformed.  Many  patient 
b  Grizels  by  their  obsequiousness  in  this  kinde,  have  reclaimed 
their  husbands  from  their  wandring  lusts.  In  Nova  Francia 
and  Turkie  (as  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and 
Jacob)  they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their  husbands  beds. 
Livia  seconded  the  lustful!  appetites  of  Augustus:  Stratonice 
wife  to  kingSeleucus  did  not  only  bring  Electra,  a  faire  maid, 
to  her  goodmans  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children  begot  on  her, 
as  careful  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.  Tertius  iEmilius  wife, 
Cornelia's  mother,  perceiving  her  husbands  intemperance,  rem 
dissimulavit,  made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would  take  no  no- 
tice of  it.  A  new  marrved  man,  when  a  pickthank  friend  of 
his,  to  curry  favour,  had  shewn  him  his  wife  familiar  in  pri- 
vate with  a  yong  gallant,  courting  and  dallying,  &c.  Tush, 
said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst;  I  dare  trust  my  wife,  though  I 
dare  not  trust  him.  The  best  remedy  then  is  by  faire  meanes; 
if  that  will  not  lake  place,  to  dissemble  it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it 
off  with  a  jest.  Hear  Guexcrra's  advice  in  this  case,  veljoco 
excipies,  vel  silentio  eludes;  for  if  you  take  exceptions  at 
every  thing  your  wife  doth,  Solomon's  wisdome,  Hercules 
valour,  Homer's  learning,  Socrates  patience,  Argus  vigilancy 
will  not  serve  turn.  Therefore  Minus  mahim,  c  a  less  mis- 
chiefc,  Nevisanus  holds,  dissimularc,  to  be  d  Cuuarum  emp- 
tor, a  buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb  is,  than  to  be  too 

•Ovid.  •> Read  Petrarch's  tele  of  patient  Grizel  in  Chaucer.  £SU. 

nup.  lib.  4.  num.  80.  •'Erasraus. 
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solicitous.    ■  A  good  fellow,  when  his  wife  was  Irought  to 
led  before  her  time,  bought  half  a  dozen  of  cradles  before 
hand  for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  wife  should  continue  to 
bear  children  at  every  two  moneths.    b  Pertinax  the  emperour, 
when  one  told  him  a  fidler  was  too  familiar  with  his  empress, 
made  no  reckoning  of  it.    And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip 
was  upbraided  with  his  wives  dishonesty,  cum  tot  victor  reg- 
norum  ac  populorum  esset,  &c.  a  conquerour  of  kingdomes 
could  not  tame  his  wife,  (for  she  thrust  him  out  at  doors) 
he  made  a  jest  of  it.    Sapientes  portant  cornua  in  pectore, 
stulti  in  fronle,  saith  Nevisanus ;  wise  men  bear  their  horns 
in  their  hearts,  fools  on  their  foreheads.    Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  in 
so  much  that  Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he  was  to  take  to 
Delphos,  cseta  company  of  souldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his 
passage;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they  supposed,  left 
him  stoned  to  death.    The  news  of  this  fact  was  brought 
instantly  to  Pergamus:  Attalus,  Eumenes  brother  proclaimed 
himself  king  forthwith,  took  possession  of  the  crown,  and 
marryed  Stratonice  the  queen.    But  by-and-by,  when  contrary- 
news  was  brought,  that  king  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now 
comin"-  to  the  city,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as 
a  private  man  went  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  his  return. 
Eumenes  though  he  knew  all  particulars  passed,  yet  dissemb- 
ling the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and  took  his 
wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been 
heard  of  or  done.    Jocundo  in  Ariosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed 
with  a  knave,  both  asleep,  went  his  wayes,  and  would  not  so 
much  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them  for  it.  dAn 
honest  fellow,  finding  in  like  sort,  his  wife  had  plaid  false  at 
tables,  and  borne  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore 
if  he  had  not  been  his  very  friend,  he  would  have  kill'd  him. 
Another  hearing  one  had  done  that  for  him,  which  no  man 
desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a  rage  with  his 
sword  drawn,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his 
charge;  the  offender  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true;  with 
which  confession  he  was  satisfied,  and  so  left  him,  swearing 
that  if  he  had  denyed  it,  he  would  not  have  put  it  up.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  than  to  macerate  himself,  im- 
patiently to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Amoldus 

*  Quum  acr epii'et  uxorem  peperisse  sccundo  a  nuptlis  mense,  cunas  quinas  ve1 
tenas  coemit,  ut  si  forte  uxor  singulis  bimcnsibus  parerct.  b  Julius  Capital, 

vita  e-us.  Quum  palam  CitharcEdus  uxorem  diligeret,  minime  curiosus  fu:t. 
'  Disposuitarmatos  qui  ipsum  interncerrnt ;  hi  protenus  mandatum  cxcquentes,  &c. 
I  lie  -et  rex  declaratnr,  et  Stratonicem  qua;  fratri  nupserat,  uxorem  ducit ;  sed 
postquam  audivit  fratrem  vivere,  &c.  Attalum  comiter  accepit,  pristinamque 
uxorem  compkxus,  magno  honore  apud  se  habuit.  d  Sir  John  Harrin/ton's 

notes  in  28  book  of  Ariosto, 
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Tilius  did  rn  the  court  of  Tholouse,  against  Martin  Guerre  his 
fellow  souldier,  for  that  he  counterfeited  his  habit,  and  was 
too  familiar  with  his  wife)  so  to  divulge  his  own  shame,  and 
to  remain  for  ever  a  cuckold  on  record?  How  much  better 
be  Cornelius  Tacitus,  than  Publius  Cornutus,  to  contemn  in 
siich  cases,  or  take  no  notice  of  it?  Melius  sic  errare,  quam 
zelnlyjncB  curis,  saith  Erasmus,  se  covficere,  better  be  a'wittall 
and  put  it  up,  than  to  trouble  himself  to  no  purpose.  And 
though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormire,  be  an  asse,  as  he  is  an 
ox,  yet  to  wink  at  it  as  many  do,  is  not  amiss  at  some  times, 
in  some  cases,  to  some  parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or 
some  great  mans  sake,  his  land-lord,  patron,  benefactor/  (as 
Calbas  the  Roman  saith  a Plutarch  did  by  Mcecenas,  and 
Fhayllus  of  Argos  did  by  king  Philip,  when  he  promised  him 
an  office  on  that  condition,  he  might  lye  with  his  wife)  and  so 
to  let  it  pass  : 

 b  pol  me  baud  poenitet, 

Scilicet  boni  dimidium  dividere  cum  Jove, 

it  never  troubles  me,  said  Amphitrio,  to  be  cornuted  by  Jupi- 
ter j  let  it  not  molest  thee  then;  be  friends  with  her. 

c  Tu  cum  Alcmena  uxore  antiquam  in  gratiam 
Redi  

let  it,  I  say,  make  no  breach  of  love  betwixt  you.  Howsoever, 
the  best  way  is,  to  contemn  it;  which  d  Henry  the  secund, 
king  of  France  advised  a  courtier  of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife, 
and  complaining  of  her  unchastness,  to  reject  it,  and  comfort 
himself;  for  he  that  suspects  his  wives  incontinency,  and" 
f  ares  the  popes  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  hour,  or  sleep 
a  quiet  night  :  no  remedy  but  patience.    When  all  is  done, 
according,  to  that  counsell  of c  Nevisanus,  si  vitium  uxorh 
coirigi  von  potest,  feren&wni  est :  If  it  may  not  be  helped,  it 
must  be  endured.    Date  veniam  et  sustinete  tacit i,  'tis  So- 
phocles advice,  keep  it  to  thy  self ;  and  which  Chrysostome 
calls  palcestram  philosophice,  et  domes ticum  Gymnasium,  a 
school  of  philosophy,  put  it  up.    There  is  no  other  cure,  but 
time  to  wear  it  out,  Itijuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio,  as  if 
thev  had^drunk  a  draught  of  Lethe  in  Trophonius  den.  To 
conclude,  age  will  bereave  her  of  it,  dies  dolor  em  minuit}  time, 
and  patience  must  end  it. 

f  The  minde's  affections  patience  will  appease, 
It  passions  kills,  and  healeth  each  disease. 

»  Amator.  Dial.        1  Plautus  seen.  ult.  Ampliit.,        'Idem.        *  T.  Daniel 
conjutalf  French.  *  Lib.  i.  num.  80.     .     '  R.  T. 
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SUJBSECT.  IT. 

By  prevention  hefore,  or  after  marriage;  Plato's  community; 
marry  a  Curtesan;  Philters  ;  Stewes ;  to  marry  one 
equal  in  yeares,  fortunes,  of  a  good  family,  edu- 
cation, good  place 3  to  use  them  well,  &c. 

OF  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady, 
I  have  sufficiently  treated  ;  there  be  some  good  remedies 
j  remaining,  by  way  of  prevention,  precautions,  or  admonitions, 
which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  Plato,  in  his 
\  commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischiefe,  belike,  would  have 
I  all  things  common,  wives  and  children  all  as  one:  and  which 
.» Coesar  in  his  commentaries  observed  of  those  old  Britains,  that 
Lflrst  inhabited  this  land;  they  had  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted 
i  to  such  a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many 
jimen  :  not  one  to  one,  as  with  us;  or  four,  five  or  six  to  one, 
r  as  in  Turkei.  The  aNicolaites,  a  sect  that  sprung,  saith 
I  Austin,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon,  would  have  women  indif- 
I  ferent ;  and  the  cause  of  this  filthy  sect,  was  Nicholas  the 
I  deacon's  jealousie,  for  which,  when  he  was  condemned,  to  purge 
|  himself  of  his  offence,  he  broached  this  heresie,  that  it  was  law- 
I  full  to  Ive  with  one  anothers  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lye  with 
I  his.  Like  to  those  b anabaptists  in  Munster,  that  would  consort 
J  with  other  mens  wives  as  the  spirit  moved  them.  Or  as  cMa- 
S hornet,  the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as  he 
ilist  himself,  to  beget  prophets ;  205  their  Alcoran  saith,  were 
i  in  love  with  him,  and  d  he  as  able  as  forty  men.  Amongst  the 
old  Carthaginians,  as  cBohemus  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the 
Iking  of  the  countrey  lay  with  the  bride  the  first  night,  and  once 
Bin  a  year  they  went  promiscuously  together.  Munster  (Cosmog* 
Mil.  3.  cap.  497  -J  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  bruitish  custome 
|;(injustly)  to  one  Picardus  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new 
isect  of  Adamites,  to  go  naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promis- 
cuous venery  at  set  times.  When  the  priest  repeated  that  of 
RGenesis,  Increase  and  multiply,  out  f  went  the  candles  in  the 
[(place  where  they  met,  and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persons, 
lco'nditio?is,  catch  that  catch  may,  every  man  took  her  came 

•  Lib.  de  hcres.  Quum  de  zelo  culparetiir,  purgandi  se  causa  permisisse  fertur,  ut 
lea  qui  vdltt  uteretur ;  quod  ejus  factum  in  scfbm  turpissimam  versum  est,  qua  placet 
lusus  indiiierens  fcrminarum.        b  Sldden,  Com.       'Alcoran.       "  Alcoran  edit 
la  B.bl.andro.  •  De  mor.  g;nt.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Nupturas  regi  devirginand* 

leyhibentur.  Lumu.a  ejetin  cuebantur,  nec  persona;  et  Ktatis  habita  rcvercutia, 

■in  quam  quwque  per  tcnebrts  incidti,  mulierem  cognoscit. 
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next,  &c.  some  fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and 
Russians:  a  others  on  the  inhabitants  of  Mambrium,  in  the 
Lucerne  valley  in  Piedmont ;  and,  as  T  read,  it  was  practised 
io  Scotland  amongst  Christians  themselves;  untill  king  Mal- 
come's  time,  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  town,  had  their  mai- 
denheads. In  some  parts  of  b  India,  in  mirage;  and  those 
'Islanders;  das  amongst  the  Babylonians  of  old,  they  will 
prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters'  (which  Chalcocondila  a 
Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence,  puts  up'on 
us  Britains")  to  such  travellers  or  sea-faring  men  as  come 
amongst  them  by  chance,  to  shew  how  far  they  were  from  this 
ferall  vice  of  jealousie,  and  how  little  they  esteemed  it.  The 
kings  of  Calecut,  as  eLod.  Vertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch 
their  wives,  till  one  of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain 
first  with  them,  to  sanctifie  their  wombes.  But  those  Esstei 
and  Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of  old,  were  in  another  ex- 
tream;  they  would  not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society  with 
women,  f  because  of  their  intemperance,  they  held  them  all  to 
be  naught.  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  (lib.  4.  num.  33.  syl.  nupt.J 
would  have  him  that  is  inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent  the 
worst,  marry  a  quean  ;  Capiens  merctricem,  hoc  habet  saltern 
boh%  quod  non  decipitur,  quia  scit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  non  con- 
tingit  aliis.  A  fornicatour,  in  Seneca,  constuprated  two 
wenches  in  a  night:  for  satisfaction,  the  one  desired  to  hang 
him,  the  other  to  marry  him.  g  Hierome,  king  of  Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stewes;  and 
Ptolomy  took  Thais,  a  common  whore,  to  be  his  wife;  had 
two  sons,  Lemniscus  and  Lagus  bv  her,  and  one  daughter 
Irene:  'tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely  thing.  h A  citizen  of 
Eogubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  and  to  be 
freed  from  jealousie:  so  did  a  baker  in  'Basil,  to  the  same 
intent.  But  of  all  other  precedents  in  this  kinde,  that  of 
k  Combalus  is  most  memorable  :  who,  to  prevent  his  masters 
suspition,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  yong  man,  and  sent  by 
Scleucus  his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice  the  queen,  to  con- 

•  Leander  Albertus,  Flacntioso  ritu  curi&i  in  aedem  convenientes  post  impurara 
conc'tohen*,  exttnetis  luminibus,  in  Venerem  ruunt,  fcLod.  Vertsmannus 

navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  et  Marcus  Polus  lib,  1.  cap.  46.  Uxores  viatoribus  prosti- 
tujjn&  '  Dithmarus,  Bleskenius,  ut  Agetas  Aristoni.  Pulchcrrimam  ux- 

orem  hnbens  amico  prostituit.  d  Herodot.  in  Erato.  Mulieres  Babyloni caecum 

ho&pite  peimiscentur  ob  argentum  quod  post  V-eneri  sacrum.  Bohemus  lib.  2. 
■  Navigat.  lib.  5.  cap.  4,  Prius  thorum  non  init,  quam  a  digniorc  sacerdote  nova 
nupta  dcflorata  sit.  f  Bohemus  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  Ideo  nubere  nellent  ob  muli- 

erum  intcmperantiam,  nullam  servare  viro  fidem  putabant.  «Stephanus 
pra-fn.  Herod.  Alius  e  lupanari  meretricem,  Pitho  diftam,  in  uxorem  duxit  ; 
Ptolomajus  Thaidem  nobile  scortum  duxit,  ct  ex  ea  duos  filios  suscepit,  &c. 
h  Poggins  Florent.  "Felix  Plater.  k  Luciau.  Salmutz  Tit.  2.  de  porcel« 

lauis  com.  in  Pancirol.  de  nov.  repert.  et  Plutarchus. 
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duct  her  into  Syria,  fearing  the  worst,  gelded  himself  before 
he  went,  and  left  his  genitals  behind  him  in  a  box,  sealed  up. 
His  mistriss,  by  the  way,  fell  in  love  with  him,  but  he  not 
yeelding  to  her,'  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incontinency, 
(as  that  Bellcrophon  was  in  like  case,  falsely  traduced  by 
Sthenobia,  to  king  Prsetus  her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad 
poilum  inducere)  and  that  by  her,  and  was  therefore  at 'his 
coming  home,  cast  into  prison  :  the  day  of  hearing  appointed, 
he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted  by  shewing  his  privi- 
ties, which  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders,  he  had  for- 
merly cut  off.  The  Lydians  used  to  geld  women  whom  they 
suspected,  saith  Leonicus  fvar.  hist.  lib.  3.  cap.  59.J  as  well 
as  men.  To  this  purpose  a  Saint  Francis,  because  he  used  to; 
confess  women  in  private,  to  prevent  suspition,  and  prove 
himself  a  maid,  stripped  himself  before  the  bishop  of  Assise 
and  others:  and  fryer  Leonard,  for  the  same  cause,  went 
through  Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garments. 

Our  pseudocatholicks,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which 
proceed  from  jealousie,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  ho- 
nest, make  severe  lawes  :  against  adultery,  present  death  :  and 
withal,  fornication  a  venial  sin.  As  a  sink  to  convey  that  fu- 
rious and  swift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  per- 
mit stewes,  those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to 
secure  their  wives  in  all  populous  cities  ;  for  they  hold  them  as 
necessary  as  churches.  And  howsoever  unlawful,  yet  to  avoid 
a  greater  mischiefe,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury,  for  the 
hardness  of  mens  hearts  ;  and  for  this  end,  they  have  whole 
colledges  of  curtesans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of  bCato's 
minde,  belike,  that  would  have  his  servants  (cum  ancillis  con- 
gredi  coitus  causa,  dejinito  cere,  ut  graviorafacinora  evitarent, 
^ceteris  interim  interdicensj  familiar  with  some  such  feminine 
creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefes  in  his  house,  and  made 
allowance  for  it.  They  hold  it  unpossible  for  idle  persons, 
vong,  rich,  and  lusty,  so  many  servants,  monkes,  fryers,  to 
live  honest ;  too  tyrannical  I  a  burden  to  compell  them  to  be 
chast ;  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  yonger  brothers  and 
souldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  also  diseased  persons,  votaries, 
priests,  servants.  Therefore,  as  well  to  help  and  ease  the  one 
as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at  these  kinde  of  brothel 
houses  and  stewes.  Many  probable  arguments  they  have  to 
prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration 'of  them, 
»s  of  usury  ;  and  without  question  in  policy,  they  are  not  to 
be  contradicted  :  but  altogether  in  religion.  .  Others  prescribe 
ptiilters,  spells,  charmes  to  keep  men  and  women  honest. 
c  Mulier  ut  alienum  virum  non  admittat  prceler  suum  :  Ac* 

I  •Stcphanns  e  1.  confor.  Bonavcnt.  c.  6.  vit.  Francisci.  >  Plutarch,  vit.  ejus, 

f  vvcc£i:r.  lio.  p.  secret.  * 

h  h  2 
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clpe  fel  hirci,  el  adipem,  et  exsicca,  calescat  in  o/eo,  &c.  et 
mm  alium  pr cater  te  amabit.  In  Alexi,  Porta,  $c.  plura 
invenies,  et  multo  kis  absurdiora;  uti  et  in  Rhasi,  ne  muLier 
virum  admit  tat  9  et  mar  Hum  solum  diligat,  &c.  But  these  arc 
most  part  Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurd,  and  ridiculous 
devices. 

The  best  meanes  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences,  are, 
to  take  away  the 'causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose, 
aVarro  writ  Satyram  Menippeam,  but  it  is  lost.  b  Patricks 
prescribes  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  chusing  of  a  wife  (which 
who  so  will  may  read)  Fonseca  the  Spaniard  in  his 45.  c.  Am- 
phitkeat.  Amaris,  sets  down  sixspeciall  cautions  for  men,  four 
for  women  :  Sam.  Neander  out  of  Shonbernerus,  five  for  men, 
five  for  women  :  Anthony  Guiverra  many  good  lessons  :  cCle- 
obulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise;  as  first,  to  make  a  good, 
choyce  in  marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and 
which  d  Saint  Ambrose  adviseth,  Deum  covjuqii  prcesidem  ha- 
bere and  to  pray  to  him  for  her,  (A  Domino  envm  datur  uxor 
prudens,  Prov.  Id  J  not  to  be  too  rash  and  precipitate  in  his 
election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he  meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout 
faire  peece  he  sees,  but  to  chuse  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as 
eys  ;  to  be  well  advised  whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  8cc.  and 
cautelous  in  his  proceeding.  An  old  man  should  not  marry  a 
yong  woman,  or  a  yong  man  an  old  woman  : 

«  Quam  male  insequales  veniunt  ad  aratra  juvenci ! 

such  matches  must  needs  minister  a  perpetuall  cause  of  suspi- 
tion,  and  be  distastful  to  each  other. 

1  Noctua  ut  in  tumulis,  super  atque  cadavera  bubo, 
Talis  apud  Sophoclem  nostra  puella  sedet. 

Night-crows  on  tombes,  owl  sits  on  carkass  dead, 
So  lyes  a  wench  with  Sophocles  in  bed. 

For  Sophocles,  as  sAthenaens  describes  him,  was  a  very  old 
man,  as  cold  as  January,  a  bedfellow  of  bones  j  and  dote 
yet  upon  Archippe  a  yong  curtesan,  than  which  nothing  car 
be  more  odious.  h  Senex  maritus  tixori  juveni  ingratus  est; 
an  old  man  is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  yong  wenchy 
unable,  unfit. 

iAmplexus  suos  fugiunt  puellte, 
Omnis  horret  amor,  Venusque  Hymenque. 

»'Citatura  Gettio.  b  Lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  dc  instit.  reipub.  de  officio  mark 

•  Nc  cum  ea  blandc  nimis  agas,ne  objurges  pra:sentibiis  extrancis.  aEpist.  iC 

»  Ovid.  f  Alciat.  cmb.  116.  «  Dcipaosoph.  1.  3.  cap.  12.  »£uripTdec 
ipontauus  lib.  1. 
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And  as,  in  like  case,  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  corn 
weekly  to  grind,  yet  would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found 
his  errour  eftsoons,  for  either  he  must  let  his  mill  lye  waste, 
pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grind  at  it.  So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  therefore,  disallows  all  such  unseasonable  matches  ; 
hubent  enim  maledicti  locum  crcbrce  nuptice.  And  as  a Tullie 
farther  inveighs,  'tis  unfit  for  any,  hut  ugly  and  filthy  in  old 
a«e.  Turpe  senilis  amor,  oue  of  the  three  things  b  God  hateth. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  contra  Coleten,  rayls  downright  at  such 
kinde  of  marriages,  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam 
corpore  impotenti,  et  a  voluplatibus  deserti,  peccant  animo ; 
and  makes  a  question,  whether,  in  some  cases,  it  be  tolerable 
at  least  for  such  a  man  to  marry, 

— —  qui  Venerem  affectat  sine  viribus : 

that  is  now  past  those  venerous  exercises,  as  a  gelded  man  lyes 
with  a  virgin  and  sighs,  Ecclus  30.  c20.  and  now  complains 
with  him  in  Petro  ni  us,  funerata  est  Juec  pars  jam,  quce  fuit 
olim  Achillea,  he  is  quite  done. 

c  Vix.it  puellae  nuper  idoneus, 
Et  militavit  non  sine  gloria. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  he  may  delight  himself,  as  those 
Priapeian  popes,  which  in  their  decrepid  age  lay  commonly 
between  two  yong  wenches  every  night,  contactu  formosarum 
et  contrectatione,  num  adhuc  gaudeat;  and  as  many  doting 
sires  still  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  childrens  undoing,  and 
their  families  confusion  :  he  abhorrs  it,  tanqnam  ah  agresti  et 
furioso  domino  fugiendum,  it  must  be  avoided  as  a  bedlam 
master,  and  not  obeyed. 

Alecto  

Ipsa  faces  praefert  nubentibus,  et  malus  Hymen 
Triste  ululat,  

the  divel  himself  makes  such  matches.  d  Levinus  Lemnius 
reckons  up  three  things,  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of 
marriage.  The  first  is,  when  they  marry  intempestive  or  un- 
seasonably, as  many  mortall  men  marry  precipitately  and  in- 
sonsiderately,  when  they  are  effcete  and  old.  The  secund, 
when  they  marry  unequally  for  fortunes  and  birth.  The  third, 
when  a  sick  impotent  person  weds  one  that  is  sound,  novae 
nuptce  spesfrustratur  :  Many  dislikes  instantly  follow.  Many 

■  Offic.  lib.  I.uxuria  cum  omni  artati  turpis,  turn  sene&uti  fit- d  issima.  fc  Ecclus. 
25.  y.  An  old  man  that  dotes,  Sic.  «  Hor.  lib.  3.  ode  26.  «>  Cap.  54. 

instit.  ad  optimam  vitam.  Maxima  mortalium  pars  prxcipitanter  et  inconsiderate 
jmbit,  idqueea  a-tate  qua:  minus  apta  est,  quum  senex  adolcsccntular,  sanus  morbid*, 
diver,  paupevi,  &c. 
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doting  dizards,  it  may  not  be  derived,  as  Plutarch  confesseth, 
*  recreate  themselves  with  such  obsolete,  unseasonable  and 
jilthy  remedies  (so  he  calls  them)  with  a  remembrance  of  their 
former  pleasures,  against  nature,  ihey  stir  up  their  dead flesh  i 
but  an  old  leacher  is  abominable  ;  mulier  tertio  nubens, 
bNevisanus  holds,  prcesumitur  lubrica  et  inconstans,  a  woman 
that  marryes  the  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester 
than  she  should.  Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes,  in 
his  commen.  upon  Luke,  c  they  that  are  coupled  together,  not 
to  get  children,  but  tb  satisfie  their  lust,  are  not  husbands,  but 
for nicat ours  ;  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents.  Matrimony, 
without  hope  of  children,  non  matrimonium,  sed  conevbiinn 
dici  debet,  is  not  a  wedding,  but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  toge- 
ther. In  a  word,  except  they  wed  for  mutuall  society,  help  and 
comfort  one  of  another,  (in  which  respects,  though  dTiberius 
denye  it,  without  question  old  folkes  may  well  marry)  for  some- 
times a  man  hath  most  need  of  a  wife,  according  to  Puccius, 
when  he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife;  otherwise,  it  is  most  odious, 
when  an  old  Acherontick  dizard,  that  hath  one  foot  in  his 
grave,  a  silicernium,  shall  flicker  after  a  lusty  yong  wench  that 
is  blithe  and  bonny  : 

salaciorque 


Verno  passere,  et  albulis  culumbis. 
What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 

'Tu  cano  capite  amas  senex  nequissime 
Jam  plenus  aetatis,  animaque  fcetidu, 
Senex  hircosus  tu  osculare  mulierern  ? 
Utine  adiens  vomitnm  potius  excuties. 

Thou  old  goat,  hoary  leacher,  naughty  man, 
"With  stinking  breath,  art  thou  in  love? 
Must  thou  be  slavering  ?  she  spews  to  see 
Thy  filthy  face,  it  doth  so  move. 

Yet  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to 
marry  a  yong  Woman  (our  ladies  match  they  call  it)  for  eras 
erit  mulier, %  he  said  in  Tullie.  Cato  the  Roman,  Critobulus 
in  gXenophon,  '?  Tjraquelhis  of  late,  Julius  Scaliger,  &c.  and 
many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kinde;  but  not  e 
contra  :  'tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with 
a  vonff  man .    For  as  Varro  wijl,  Anus  dum  ludit  morti  delicias 

•Obsoleto,  intempestivo,  turpi  remcdio  fatcntur  se  uti ;  recordation*:  pristinarum 
voluntatum  sc  recreant,  ct  adversawte  natura,  pollinaam  carnem  e t  «c.tanU 
k  Lib.  2  nu.  35.  c  Qui  vero  non  pmcreanda;  prolis,  sed  cxplenda:  libidmis  causa, 
sibi  invicem  copulantuis  non  tam  conjugal  quam  fomicarii  habentur.  4  Lex  Pa- 
pia.  Sucton.  Claud,  c.  23.  Pontanus  lib.  1,  f  Plautusmcrcat.r, 

f  Sytupo&io.  h  Vide  Thuam  historian!. 
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facit ;  'tis  Charon's  match  between  a  Cascus  and  Casca,  and 
the  divel  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it.  And  there- 
fore, as  the  poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Vet usA ilia  bed-ridden 
quean,  thou  art  now  skin  and  bones. 

b  Cui  tres  capilli,  quatuorque  sunt  dentes, 
Pectus  cicadas,  crusculumque  formica?, 
Rugosiorem  quae  geris  stola  frontemj 
Et  aranearum  cassibus  pares  mammas. 

That  hast  three  hairs,  four  teeth,  a  breast 
Like  grashopper,  an  emmets  crest, 
A  skin  more  rugged  than  thy  coat, 
And  dugs  like  spiders  web  to  boot. 

Must  thou  marry  a  youth  again?  And  yet  ducenlas  ire  nup- 
turn  post  mortes  amant :  howsoever  it  is,  as  c  Apuleius  gives 
out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus  annosus,  pestilens,  abhorrendus, 
a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be  endured.  In 
such  case,  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
should  they  agree  one  with  another?  This  inequality  is  not  in 
yeares  only,  but  in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good 
qualities, 

A  Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nube  pari  5 

'Tis  my  counsell,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a  one. 
Ciuis  Civem  ducat,  Nobilis  Nobilem,  let  a  citizen  match  with 
a  citizen,  a  gentleman  with  a  gentlewoman;  he  that  observes 
not  this  precept  (saith  he)  non  generum  sed  malum  genium  ; 
noil  nurum  sed  Furiam;  non  vitce  comitem,  sed  litis  fomitem 
domi  habebit :  in  stead  of  a  faire  wife  shall  have  a  fury;  for  a 
fit  son-in-law  a  mere  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed-  is  this,  that  though 
they  be  equal  in  yeares,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions, 
yet  they  do  not  omit  vertue  and  good  education,  which  Mu- 
sonms  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobseus: 

Dos  est  magna  parentum 
Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  foedere  castitas. 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  sails,  a  bushell 
of  salt  with  him,  before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should 
be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  secund  self;  how  sol  lici  tons  should 
he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour?  and  when  he  is 
assured  of  them,  not  to  preferr  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before 
bringing  up,  and  good  conditions,  e  Coquage,  god  of  cuckolds, 
as  one  merrily  said,  accompanies  the  goddess  Jealousie,  both 

•  Calabcft.  vet.  poetarum.         b  Martial,  lib.  3.  6l2.  Epig,  «  Lib.  1.  Miles. 

J  Ovid.  •  Rabelais  hist.  Pantagruel.  1.  3.  cap.  33. 
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follow  the  fairest*  by  Jupiter's  appointment,  and  they  sacrifice 
to  them  together.  Beauty  and  honesty  6eldome  agree;  straight 
personages  have  often  crooked  manners;  faire  faces,  fowl  vices; 
good  complexions,  ill  conditions.  Suspitionis  plena  res  est,  et 
insidiarum,  beauty  (saith  a  Chrysostomc)  is  full  of  treachery 
and  suspition :  he  that  hath  a  faire  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse 
mischiefe,  and  yet  most  covet  it;  as  if  nothing  else  in  marriage, 
but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.    b  Francis  Sforza, 
duke  of  Millan,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalfe,  that  he  would 
not  marry  the  duke  of  Mantua's  daughter,  except  he  might  see 
her  naked  first:  which  Lycurgus  appointed  in  his  lawes,  and 
Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth  approves.  c  In  Italy,  as 
a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  four  daughters,  or 
more,  and  they  prove  faire,  they  are  marryed  eftsoons:  if  de- 
formed, they  change  their  lovely  names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Ca- 
maena,  call  them  Dorothy,  Ursula,  Bridget,  and  so  put  them 
into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were  fit  for  marriage,  but  such  as 
are  eminently  faire:  but  these  are  erroneous  tenents  :  a  modest 
virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  faire-snout  peece,  is  much  to 
be  preferred.    If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes  of 
suspition  and  jealousie,  marry  a  coarse  peece,  fetch  her  from 
Cassandra's  d  Temple,  which  was  wont  in  Italy  to  be  a  sanc- 
tuary of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  thou  shalt  be  sure  that  no- 
man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spight.    A  citizen  of  Bi- 
zance  in  Thrace,  had  a  filthy  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife, 
and  finding  her  in  bed  with  another  man,  cryed  out  as  one 
amazed;   0  miser !  quce  te  necessitas  hue  adegi.t  P  O  thou 
wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither?  as  well  he  might ; 
for  who  can  affect  such  a  one?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  under- 
stood, most  offend  in  another  extream;  they  preferr  wealth  be- 
fore beauty,  and  so  she  be  rich,  they  care  not  how  she  look; 
but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.   Attendenda  semper 
nxoris  forma,   as  e  Salisburiensis  adviseth,    ne  si  alteram 
aspexeris,  mox  earn  sordere  putes,  as  the  knight  in  Chaucer 
that  was  marryed  to  an  old  woman; 

?tntj  all  bag  after  l)ii>  Ijint  as'  an  otole, 
So  tooc  toap"  Ijim,  W  wife  taofcrti  $0  fouu*. 

Have  a  care  of  thy  wifes  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest 
another,  thou  lothest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

■  Horn.  80.  Qui  pulchram  habet  uxorem,  nihil  pejus  habere  potest.  fc  Arnisaens. 
Mtinerar.  foil.  Colonic  edit.  1620,  Nomine  trium  Ger.  fol.  304.  PispHcult  quod 
dominie  filiabus  immutcnt  nomen  inditum  in  Baptismo,  et  pro  Cat  liar  ina  Margarets, 
&c.  nc  quid  de  sitad  luxuriani,  appellant  ipsas  nominibus  Cynthia-,  Camiena;,  &c. 
*  Lconicus  dc  var.  lib.  3.  c.  43.  Asylus  virginum  deforrjiium  Cassandia:  templum. 
-Plutarch.  »  Polycrat.  1.  8/  cap.  Ji. 
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Si  tibi  deformis  conjux,  si  serva  veriusta, 
Ne  utaris  serva,   , 

I  can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molestum  est  possidere,  quo^ 
nemo  habere  dignetur,  amiserie  to  possess  that  which  no  ma11 
likes:  on  the  other  side,  Difficile  custoditur  quod plures  amant- 
And  as  the  bragging  souldier  vaunted  in  the  comcedy,  himia 
est  miseria  pulchrum  esse  hominem  nimis.  Scipio  did  never 
so  hardly  besiege  Carthage,  as  these  yong  gallants  will  beset 
thine  house,  one  with  wit  or  person,  another  with  wealth, 
&c.  If  she  be  faire,  saith  Guazzo,  she  will  be  suspected 
howsoever.  Both  extreams  are  naught,  Pulchra  cito  adamatur, 
foeda  facile  concupiscit,  the  one  is  soon  beloved,  the  other 
Joves;  one  is  hardly  kept,  because  proud  and  arrogant,  the 
other  not  worth  keeping;  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case? 
Ennius,  in  Menelippe,  adviseth  thee  as  a  friend,  to  take 
statam  formam,  si  vis  habere  incolumem  pudicitiam,  one  of 
a  middle  size,  neither  too  faire,  nor  too  fowl ; 

'  Nec  formosa  magis  quam  mihi  casta  placet, 

with  old  Cato,  though  fit,  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissima, 
neque  illiberulis,  between  both.  This  I  approve ;  but  of  the 
other  two  I  resolve  with  Salisburiensis,  cceteris  paribus,  both 
rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miseria  deformis  habetur 
quam  formosa  servatur,  I  had  rather  marry  a  faire  one,  and 
put  it  to  the  hazard,  than  be  troubled  with  a  blowze;  but  do 
thou  as  thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  for  my  self. 

Howsoever,  quod  iterum  moneo,  I  would  advise  thee  thus 
much,  be  she  faire  or  fowl,  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good 
kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up,  in  an  honest  place. 

h  Primum  animo  tibi  proponas  quo  sanguine  creta, 
Qua  forma,  qua  aetate,  quibusque  ante  omnia  virgo 
Moribus,  in  junctos  veniat  nova  nupta  penates. 

He  that  marryes  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or  alehouse, 
buys  a  horse  in  Smithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Pauls,  as 
the  diverbe  is;  shall  likely  have  a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave 
for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife.  Filia  prce- 
sumitur  esse  matri  similis,  saith  cNevisanus:  Such  d  a  mother 
such  a  daughter;  mali  corvi  malum  ovum,  cat  to  her  kinde.  ' 

e  Scilicet  expectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 
Atque  alios  mores  quam  quos  habet  ?  

•  Marullus.  k  Chaloner.  lib.  9.  de  repub.  Ang.  *  Lib.  2.  num.  15" 

'Si  genetrix  caste,  caste  quocjuc  filia  vivitj  Si  mcretrix  mater,  filia  talis  cjir' 
e  Juvcn.  Sat.  6. 
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If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter 
will  matrizare,  take  after  her  in  all  good  qualities, 

Creden'  Pasiphae  non  tauripotente  futuram 
Tauripetam  ?  . 

If  the  dam  trot,  the  foal  will  not  amble.  My  last  caution 
is,  that  a  woman  do  not  bestow  her  self  upon  a  fool,  or  an 
apparent  melancholy  person;  jealousie  is  a  symptome  of  that 
disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina,  a  Roman  lady 
was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous 
husband,  she  caused  and  enjoyned  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to 
others,  to  be  engraven  on  her  tombe. 

'  Discite  ab  exemplo  Justinae,  discite  patres, 
Ne  nubat  fatuo  Alia  vestra  viro,  &c. 

Learn  parents  all,  and  by  Justina's  case, 
Your  children  to  no  dizards  for  to  place. 

After  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  than  to  use 
their  wives  well  ;  and  which  a  friend  of  mine,  that  was  a 
marryed  man,  told  me,  I  will  tell  you  as  good  cheap,  saith 
Nicostratus  in  bStobaeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quiet- 
ness sake,  when  you  are  in  bed,  take  heed  of  your  wives  flatter- 
ing speeches  over  night,  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning. 
Let  them  do  their  endeavour  likewise  to  maintain  them  to 
their  meanes,  which  cPalricius  ingeminates,  and  let  them  have 
liberty  with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  requires.  Many 
women  turn  queans  bv  compulsion,  as  dNevisanus  observes, 
because  their  husbands  are  so  hard,  and  keep  them  so  short 
in  dyet  and  apparell,  paupertas  cogit  eas  meretricari,  poverty 
and  hunger,  want  of  meanes,  makes  them  dishonest,  or  bad 
usage;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  tiyeout;  or 
bad  examples,  they  do  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  ex- 
tream,  some  are  too  liberal!,  as  the  proverb  is,  Tardus  malum 
sibi  cacat,  they  make  a  rod  for  their  own  tails,  as  Candaules 
did  to  Gyges  in  e  Herodotus,  commend  his  wifes  beauty  him- 
self, and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst 
they  give  their  wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and 
bountifull  allowance,  they  are  accessary  to  their  own  miseries; 
animce  uxorum  pessime  olent,  as  Plautus  jybes,  they  have  de- 
formed soules ;  and  by  their  painting  and  colours  procure 
odium  mariti,  their  husbands  hate;  especially, 

»  Camerarius  cent.  2.  cap.  54.  oper.  subcis.  b  Ser.  72.  Quod  amicus  quidam 

uxorem  habens  mihi  dixit,  dicarn  vobis,  in  cubili  cavendx  adulationes  vesperi, 
mane  clamorcs.  c  Lib.  4.  tit.  4-  de  institut.  Reipub.  cap.  de  officio  mariti  ct 

uxoris.  d  Lib.  4.  syl.  nup,  num.  81.  Non  curant  de  tixoritms,  nec  volant  ii« 

subvenirc.de  viftu,  vestitu,  &c.  *  In  Clio.  Speciem  uxoris  supra  modmn 

extollcns,  fecit  ut  illam  nudam  coram  aspiceret. 
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 .•  cum  misere  viscantur  labra  mariti. 

Besides,  their  wives  (as  b  Basil  notes)  lmpudenter  seexponunt, 
musculorum  aspeciibus,  jactantes  tunicas,  et  coram  tnpu- 
diantes,  impudently  thrust  themselves  into  other  mens  com- 
panies, and  by  their  undecent  wanton  carriage,  provoke  and 
tempt  the- spectators.  Vertuous  women  should  keep  house; 
and  'twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

 -mulier  ne  qua  in  publicum 

Spectandam  se  sine  avbitro  praebeat  viro : 

■which  made  Phidias,  belike,  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treacling  on 
a  tortoise,  a  symbol  of  womens  silence  and  house  keeping. 
For  a  woman  abroad  and  alone,  is  like  a  deer  broke  out  of  a 
park,  quam  mille  venatores  insequuntur,  whom  every  hunter 
follows  ;  and  besides,  in  such  places,  she  cannot  so  well 
vindicate  herself,  but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  34.2.) 
going  forth  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,  lost  her  virginity, 
she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  on  a  suddain. 

Imbelles  damae  quid  nisi  praeda  sumus? 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that 
would  have  women  come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  cto 
be  baptized,  marry 'ed,  and  luryed;  but  he  was  too  strait  laced. 
Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in  good  sort, 
modo  non  annos  viginti  cetatis  suce  domi  relinquant,  as  a 
good  fellow  said,  so  that  they  look  not  twenty  yearcs  yonger 
abroad  than  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spruce,  neat,  angels 
abroad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home;  but  seek  by  all  meancs 
to  please  and  give  content  to  their  husbands ;  to  be  quiet, 
above  all  things;  obedient,  silent  and  patient;  if  they  be  in- 
censed, angry,  chide  a  little,  their  wives  must  not  d  cample 
again,  but  take  it  in  good  part.    An  honest  woman,  I  cannot 
now  tell  where  she  dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman  she 
was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain  of  her 
husbands  impatience,  told  her  an  excellent  remedy  for  it,  and 
gave  her  withall  a  glass  of  water,  which  when  he  brawled, 
she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  that  toties  quoties,  as 
often  as  he  chid  ;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good 
success,  and  at  length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave  her  great 
thanks  for  it,  and  would  needs  know  the  ingredients:  cshe 
told  her  in  briefe  what  it  was, /aire  water,  and  no  more:  for 
it  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure. 

"Juven.  Sat.  6.    He  cannot  kiss  his  wife  for  paint.  b  Or.>t.  contra  ebr. 

e  Au  baptismum,  matriinonium  et  tumulum.  d  Non  vociferatur    ilia  si 

maritus  obganniat.  •  Fraudcm  aperient,  ostendit  ei  non  aquain,  sed  silontiurw 
i^acundiae  moderari. 


Love-Melancholy.       [Part.  3.  Sect.  3. 


Let  every  fioward  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet 
withindoors,  and  (as  aM.  Aurelius  presaibes)  a  necessary 
caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  good  matrons  that  Jove  their 
credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  follow  their  work  at  home  : 
look  to  their  houshold  affairs  and  private  business,  occonomia; 
incumbent.es,  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary,  circumspect,  modest, 
and  compose  themselves  to  live  to  their  husbands  meanes,  as 
a  good  huswife  should  do. 

kQuaestudiis  gavisa  coll,  partita  labores 
Fallet  opus  cantu,  formae  assimulata  corona? 
Cura  puellaris,  circum  fusosque  rotasque 
Cum  vol  vet,  &c. 

Howsoever  'tis  good  to  keep  them  private,  not  in  prison. 

'  Quisquis  custodit  uxorem  vectibus  et  seris, 
Etsi  sibi  sapiens,  slultus  est,  et  nihil  sapit. 

Read  more  of  this  subject,  Horol.  (princ.  lib.  2.  per  to  turn. J 
Arnisaeus  polit .  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Bossus,  fdemidier.  appa- 
rat.J  Godefridus  fde  Amor  lib.  2.  cap.  4.J  Levinus  Lemnius 
(cap.  54.  de  institul.J  Christ.  Barbarus  (de  re  uxor .  lib .  2. 
cap.  2,;)  Franciscus  Patricius  (de  institul.  Reipub.  lib.  4. 
Tit.  4  et  5.  de  officio  mariti  et  uxor  is  J  Christ.  Fonseca.  (Am- 
pkitkeat.  Amor.  cap.  45. J  Sam.  Neander.  &c. 

These  cautions  concern  him  ;  and  if  by  these,  or  his  own 
discretion,  otherwise  he  cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends 
must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdome,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove  the 
occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be  one 
alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom  he  suspects,  or  at  what 
times,  in  what  places  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies. 
*Nevisanus  makes  a  question,  whether  a  yong  physitian 
ought  to  be  admitted  in  case  of  sickness,  into  a  new  marryed 
mans  house,  to  administer  a  julep,  a  syrupe,  or  some  such 
physick.  The  Persians  of  old,  would  not  suffer  a  yong  phy- 
sitian to  come  amongst  women.  e  Apollonides  Cons  made 
Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was  after  buryed  alive  for  it.  A 
gaoler  in  AristsenetuS,  had  a  fine  yong  gentleman  to  his 
prisoner;  f in  commiseration  of  his  youth  and  person  lie  let 
him  loose,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but  he  unkindly 
made  him  a  cornuto.  Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paris, 
a  stranger  ;  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  command ; 
but  he  ungenlly  stole  away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The  like 
measure  was  offered  to  Agis,  king  of  Lacedaimon,  by  sAlci- 

a  Horol.  Princi.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Diligcnter  cavendum  focminis  illiistribus  ne 
frequenter  excant.  kChaloner.  eMenandcr.     ■      dI.ib.  5.  num.  Jl. 

«  Ctesias  in  Persicis  finxit,  vulva:  morbum  esse  nec  curari  posse,  nisi  cum  viro  con- 
cumberet,  hac  arte  voti  compos,  &c.  f  Exsolvit  vinculis  soiutumque  deiwibit, 
at  illt  inhumanus  stupiavit  conjugem.  «  Plutarch,  v it.  ejus. 
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biades  an  exile;  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too 
familiar  with  Timaea  his  wife,  begetting  a  child  of  her,  called 
Leotichides;  and  bragging,  moreover,  when  he  came  home 
to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  should  be  king  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians.   If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but  the 
parties  might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them 
gently,  and  in  treat  them  well,  not  to  revile  them,  scoffe  at, 
hate  them,  as  in  such  cases  commonly  they  do ;    'tis  an 
humane  infirmity,  a  miserable  vexation;  and  they  should  not 
add  griefe  to  griefe,  nor  aggravate  their  miserie,  but  seek  to 
please,  and  by  all  meanes,  give  them  content;  by  good  coun- 
sell  ;  removing  such  offensive  objects,  or  by  mediation  of 
some  discreet  friends.     In  old  Rome,  there  was  a  temple 
erected  by  the  matrons  to  the  a  Viriplaca  Dea,  another  to 
Venus  verticorda,  cju.es  metrites  vxoribus  reddebat  benevolosf 
whither  (if  anv  difference  hapned  betwixt  man  and  wife) 
they  did  instantly  resort:  there  they  did  offer  sacrifice,  a 
white  hart,    Plutarch  records,  sine  felle,  without  the  gall 
(some  say   the  like  of  Juno's  temple)    and  make  their 
prayers  for  conjugall  peace:  before  some  b indifferent  arbi- 
tratours  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard  betwixt  man  and 
wife,  and  commonly  composed.    In  our  times  we  want  no 
sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if 
use  were  made  of  them.    Some  say  that  precious  stone  called 
cberyllus,  others  a  diamond,  hath  excellent  vertue,  contra 
hostium  injurias,  et  conjugates  invicem  conciliare,  to  recon- 
cile men  and  wives,  to  maintain  unity  and  love;  vou  mav 
try  this  when  you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.    If  none  of 
all  these  meanes  and  cautions  will  take  place,  I  know  not  what 
remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whither  such  persons  may  go  for  ease, 
except  tbey  can  get  into  the  same  JTurkie  paradise,  Where 
they  shall  have  as  many  /aire  wives  as  they  ivill  themselves, 
with  clear  eys,  and  such  as  look  on  none  but  their  own  hus- 
bands ;  no  feare,  no  danger  of  being  cuckolds.    Or  else,  I 
would  have  them  observe  that  strict  rule  of  c  Alphonsus,  to 
marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  blind  woman.    If  this 
will  not  help,  let  them,  to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an 
f  astrologer,  and  see  whether  the  significatours  in  her  horo- 
scope agree  with  his,  that  they  be  not  in  sig?iis  et  partilus 
odiose  intuentibus  aut  imperantibus3  sed  mutuo  et  amice  anti- 
sciis  et  obed'mitibus  ;  otherwise,  (as  they  hold)  there  will  be 
intolerable  enmities  between  them.    Or  else  get  him  sigillum 

•Rosinuslib.  2.  19.    Valerius  lib  2.  cap.  1.  *>  Alexander  ab  Alexandra 

1.  4.  cap.  8.  gen.  dier.  «  Fr.  Rucus  dc  gemmis  1.  2.  cap.  8  et  15.  'Strozius 
Cicogna  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  spirit,  ctincan.  Habent  ibidem  uxores  quot  volunt,  cum 
oculis  clarissimis,  quos  nunquam  in  aliquem  prater  maritum  fixuri  sunt,  &r. 
Bredenbacchius,  Idem  et  Bohemus.  &c.  «  Uxor  exca  ducat  maritum  surdum 

&c.  'SecValcnt.  NaboU.  differ,  com.  in  Aicabitium,  ubi  plura. 
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veneris,  a  characteristicall  seal  stamped  in  the  day  and  hour 
of  Venus,  when  she  is  fortunate,   with  such  and  such  set. 
words  and  charmcs ;  which  Villanovanus  and  Leo  Suavius 
prescribe,  ex  siqillis  magicis  Salomonis,  Hermetis,  Raguelis, 
&c.  with  many  such  :  which  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  some  of 
our  n&turaD  magicians  put  upon  us:  itt  mulier  cum  aliquo 
adullerure  von  possit,  hicide  de  capillis  ejus,  &c.  and  he 
shall  surely  be  gracious  in  all  womens  eys,  and  never  suspect 
or  disagree  with  his  own  wife,  so  long  as  he  wears  it.    If  this 
course  be  not  approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be  had, 
they  must,  in  the  last  place,  sue  for  a  divorce  :  but  that  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  effect,  and  not  all  out  so  fit.    For  as 
Felisacus,  in  his  tract  de  justa  vxore  urgeth,  If  that  law  of 
Constantine  the  great,  or  that  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian, 
concerning  divorce,  were  in  use  in  our  times,  innumeras  pro- 
pemodum  vidua*  haberemus,  et  coelibes  viros,  we  should  have 
almost  no  marryed  couples  left.    Try  therefore  those  former 
remedies  :  or  as  d  Tertullian  reports  of  Democritus,  that  put  out 
his  eys,  because  he  could  not  look  upon  a  woman  without  lust, 
and  was  much  troubled  to  see  that  which  he  might  not  enjoy  ; 
let  him  make  himself  blind,  an,d  so  he  shall  avoid  that  care 
and  molestation  of  watching  his  wife.    One  other  soveraign 
remedy  I  could  repeat,  an  especiall  antidote  against  jealousie, 
an  excellent  cure,  but  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  tell  it,  not 
that  like  a  covetous  emperick  I  conceal  it  for  any  gain,  but 
for  some  other  reasons,  \  am  not  willing  to  publish  it  ;  if  you 
be  very  desirous  to  know  it,  when  I  meet  you  next,  I  will  , 
peradventure  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your  ear.    This  is  the  best 
counsell  I  can  give;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion 
serves  may  apply  unto  himself.    In  the  mean  time, 
 Dii  taJero  ten  is  avertite  pestem, 

as  the  proverb  is,  from  heresie,  jealousie,  and  frenzy,  good 
Lord  deliver  us. 


•Cap.  46.  Apol.  Quod  mulicres  sine  concupiscentia  aspicerc  nor  posset,  &c. 
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SECT.  IV. 

MEMB.  I.   SUBSECT.  I. 

RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY. 

Its  object  God;  what  his  leauty  is;  how  it  allursth. 
The  parts  and  parties  affected. 

THAT  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  Love-Melancholy, 
no  man  hath  ever  yet  doubted;  but  whether  this  sub- 
division of  a  Religious  Melancholy  be  warrantable,  it  may  be 
controverted. 

*>Pergite  Pierides,  medio  nec  calle  vagantem 
Linquite  me,  qua  nulla  pedum  vestigia  ducunr, 
Nulla  rotae  currus  testantur  signa  priores. 

I  have  no  pattern  to  follow  as  in  some  of  the  rest,  no  man 
to  imitate.  No  physitian  hath  as  yet,  distinctly  written  of  it 
as  of  the  other:  all  acknowledge  it  a  most  notable  symptome, 
some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  kinde.  c  Aretaeus,  Alex- 
ander, Rhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as 
Gordonius,  Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Montaltus,  &c.  repeat  it 
as  a  symptome.  d  Some  seem  to  be  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
some  take  upon  them  to  be  prophets;  some  are  addicted  to  new 
opinions;  some  foretell  strange  things,  de  statu  mundi  et  Anti- 
christi,  saith  Gordonius.  Some  will  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the 
world  to  a  day  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they 
have  been  addicted  or  brought  up;  for  so  melancholy  works 
with  them,  as  eLaurentius  holds.  If  they  have  been  precisely 
given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in  conclusion, 
produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  inprints  symptomes  ac- 
cording to  their  severall  inclinations  and  conditions,  which 
makes  f  Guianerius  and  s  Felix  Plater,  put  too  much  devotion, 
blind  zeal,  feare  of  eternall  punishment,  and  the  last  judge- 
ment, for  a  cause  of  those  enthusiasticks  and  desperate  per- 
sons. Bwt  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a  distinct  species  of  it, 
dividing  Love-Melancholy  into  that  whose  object  is  women  ; 

•Called  Religious,  because  it  is  still  conversant  about  religion  and  such  divine 
objects.  bGrotius.  « Lib.  1.  cap.  16.     Nonnulli  opinionibus  addi&i 

«unt,  et  f«tura  se  pnedicere  arbitrantur.  *  Aliis  videtur  quod  sunt  prophets 

et  inspirati  a  Spiritu  Sancto,  A.  incipiunt  prophetare.,  et  multa  futura  pnedicunt. 
«  Cap.  6.  de  Melanch.  '  Cap.  5.  Traftat.  Multi  ob  timorem  Dri  sunt  fnelaa- 

chohci,  et  timorem  gehen^ae.    They  are  still  troubled  for  their  sins.  «  Plate* 

c  13. 
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and  into  the  other,  whose  object  is  God.    Plato  in  Convivio, 
makes  mention  of  two  distinct  furies ;  and  amongst  our  Neo- 
tericks,  Hercules  de  SaxoniA.  (lib.  \.pract.  med.  cap.  16.  cap. 
tie  Melanch.)  doth  expressly  treat  of  it  as  a  distinct  species. 
*  Love- Melancholy  (saith  he)  is  twofold;  the  first  is  that 
(to  which  peradventure  some  will  not  vouchsafe  this  name  or 
species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which  put  God  for 
their  ohje.ct,  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fasting,  fee. 
the  other  about  women.    Peter  Forestus,  in  his  observations, 
delivercth  as  much  in  the  same  words:  and  Felix  Platerus 
(de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.)  frequentissima  est  ejus  species,  in 
qua  curandd  scepissime  multum  fid  impeditus;  'tis  a  frequent 
disease;  and  they  have  a  ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of 
Aretaeus  and  Plato.    bArcueus,  an  old  author,  in  his  third 
book,  cap.  6.  doth  so. divide  Love-Melancholy,  and  derives 
this  secund  from  the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or  other- 
wise.   c  Plato,  in  his  Phasdrus,  hath  these  words,  Apollo's 
priests  in  Delphos,  and  at  Dodona,  in  their  fury  do  many 
pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the  Greeks,  hut  never  in  their  right 
wits.  He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well  he  might;  and  he  that 
shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old,  those  prodigious 
effects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  I  will  shew  the  severall  furies  of 
our  Fatidici  Dii,  Pythonissas,  Sibyls,  Enthusiasts,  Pseudo- 
prophets,  Hereticks  and  Schismaticks  in  these  our  latter  ages) 
shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  afford 
so  much  matter  of  madness,  so  many  stupend  symptomes, 
as  superstition,  heresie,  schisme  hath  brought  out.    That  this 
species  alone  may  be  parallel 'd  to  all  the  former,  hath  a  greater 
latitude,  and  more  miraculous  effects;  that  it  more  besots  and 
infatuates  men,  than  any  other  above  named  whatsoever;  doth 
more  harm,  work  more  disquietness  to  mankinde,  and  hath 
more  crucified  the  soulcs  of  mor.tall  men  (such  hath  been  the 
divels  craft)  than  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth,  famine  and 
all  the  rest. 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  before  your  eys,  in 
briefe,  a  stupend,  vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness 
and  fo'ly  :  a  sea  full  of  shelves  and  rockes,  sands,  gulfes, 
Euripes  and  contrary  tides  ;  full  of  fearfull  monsters,  uncouth 
shapes,  roring  waves,  tempests,  and  Siren  calmes,  Halcyonian 
seas,  unspeakable  miserie,  such  comcedies  and  tragedies, 
such  absurd  and  ridiculous,  ferall  and  lamentable  fits,  that  1 

a  Melancholia  Erotica  vcl  quae  cum  amore  est,  duplex  est;  prima  quar  ab  aliis 
fimannon  mcrctur  nomcn  lr.elancholix,  est  affectio  eorum  qui  pro  objecto  propo- 
nunt  Deum,  ct  ideo,  nihil  aliiid  curant  aut  cogitant  quain  Deum,  jejunia,  vigilias : 
altera  ob  niulicrej.  k  Alia  repcritur  furoris  species  a  prima  vel  a  seamda, 

Deorum  ro^antium,  vel  afflatu  numinum  furor  hie  venit.  c  Qui  in  Delphi* 

tutura  prxdicunt  vates,  ct  in  Dodona  sacerdotes  furentes  quidem  ratilta  jocund* 
Giaiis  dcr'crunt,  sani  vcro  cxigua  aut  uulla. 
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know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pittied  or  derided,  or 
may  be  beleeved  ;  but  that  we  dayly  see  the  same  still  prac- 
tised in  our  daves,  fresh  examples,  nova  novitia,  fresh  object* 
of  miserie  and  madness  in  this  kinde,  that  are  still  represented 
unto  us,  abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  our  bosomes. 

But,  before  I  can-come  to  treat  of  these  severall  errours  and 
obliquities,  their  causes,  symptomes,  affections,  &c.  I  must  say 
something  necessarily  of  the  object  of  this  love,  God  him- 
self; what  this  love  is  ;  how  it  allureth;  whence  it  proceeds  ; 
and  (which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake, 
wander  and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate 
to  himself,  eternity,  omnipotency,  immutability,  wisdome, 
majesty,  justice,  mercy,  &c.  his  a  beauty  is  not  the  leasts 
One  thina,  saith  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
J  mil  still  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal.  27.  4. 
And  out  of  Sion  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God 
shined,  Psal.  30.  2.  All  other  creatures  are  faire,  I  confess;  and 
many  other  objects  do  much  enamour  us,  a  faire  house,  a  faire 
horse,  a  comely  person.  b  1  am  amazed,  saith  Austin,  when 
I  look  up  to  heaven,  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  if  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can  express  it  P 
■who  can  sufficiently  commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which 
appears  in  us  P  so  faire  a  body,  so  faire  a  face,  eys,  nose, 
cheeks,  chin,  brows,  all  faire  and  lovely  to  behold;  besides  the 
beauty  of  the  soule  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so  labour, 
and  be  so  much,  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  hoiu 
should  we  be  ravished  with  that  admirable  luster  of  God  him- 
selj  P  If  ordinary  beauty  have  such  a  prerogative  and  power, 
and  what  is  amiable  and  faire,  to  draw  the  eys  and  ears,  hearts 
and  affections  of  all  spectators  unto  it,  to  move,  win,  entise, 
alj are:  how  shall  this  divine  form  ravish  our  soules,  which 
is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  all  beauty?  Caelum  pul- 
chrum, sed  pulchrior  cceli  fabricator ;  if  heaven  be  so  faire,  the 
sun  so  faire,  how  much  fairer  shall  he  be,  that  made  them  faire  ? 
For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionally 
t  he  maker  of  them  is  seen.  Wisd.  13.5.  If  there  be.  such  plea- 
sure in  beholding  a  beautifull  person  alone,  and  as  a  plausible 
sermon,  he  so  much  affect  us,  what  shall  this  beauty  of  God 
himself,  that  is  infinitely  fairer  than  all  creatures,  men,  angels, 
&c.  c  Omnis  pulchritudo,  fiorum,  hominum,  angelorum, 
ct  rerum  omnium  pulcherrimarum  ad  Dei  pulchritudinem 

"  Dens  bonus,  justus,  pulchcr,  juxta  Platonem.  •>  Miror  et  stupeo,  cum 

cesium  aspicio  et  pulchritudinem  tyderum,  angelorum,  &c.  et  quis  digne  laudet 
quod  in  nobis  viget,  corpus  tam  pulchrum,  frontem  pulchrum,  nares,  genas,  ocu- 
los,  intellcclum.  omnia  pulr.hra;  si  sic  in  creaturis  laboramus,  quid  in  ipso  Deo? 
•  Drexclius  Nicet.  lib.  '2.  cap.  11. 
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collala,  mx  est  et  tenebrcej  all  other  beauties  are  ni«-ht  it  self, 
mere  darkness  to  this  our  inexplicable,  incomprehensible,  un- 
speakable, eternal!,  infinite,  admirable  and  divine  beauty.  This 
luster,  pulchriludo  omnium  pttLchenlma .    This  beauty  and 
*  splendour  of  the  divine  Majesty,  is  it  that  draws  all  creatures 
to  it,  to  seek  it,  love,  admire,  and  adore  it.    And  those  hea- 
thens, pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those  reliques  they  have 
yet  left  of  God's  image,  are  so  far  forth  hicensetf,  as  not  only 
to  acknowledge  a  God,  but,  though  after  their  own  inventions', 
to  stand  in  admiration  of  his  bounty,  goodness,  to  adore  and 
seek  him  ;  the  magnificence  and  structure  of  the  world  ft  self, 
and  beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  his  goodness,  providence,  pro- 
tection, enforceth  them  to  lov  e  him,  seek  him,fea'  f.  him,  thougb 
a  wrong  way  to  adore  him.  But  for  us  that  kre  Christians,  re- 
generate, that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  bis  word, 
having  the  eys  of  our  hearts  and  understandings  opened;  how 
fairly  doth  he  offer  and  expose  himself?  ylmbit  nos  Deus 
(Austin  saith)  donis  et  forma  sud,  he  wooes  us  by  his  beauty, 
gifts,  promises,  to  come  unto  him  ;  b  the  whole  scripture  is  a 
message,  an  exhortation,  a  love  letter  to  this  purpose,  to  in- 
cite us,  and  invite  us;  c  God's  Epistle,  as  Gregory  calls  it,  to  his 
creatures.    He  sets  out  his  son  and  his  church  in  that  epitha- 
lamium  or  mysticall  song  of  Solomon,  to  enamour  us  the  more; 
comparing  bis  head  to  fine  gold,  his  locks  curled  and  black  as 
a  raven,  Cant.  5.  10.  his  eys  like  doves  on  rivers  of  ivaters, 
washed  with  milk;  his  lips  as  Holies,  dropping  down  pure 
jnyce,  his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrysolite  :  and  his 
church  to  a  vineyard,  a  garden  inclosed,  a  fountain  of  living 
waters,  an.  orchyard  of  pomegranates,  with  sweet  scents  of  saf- 
fron, spike,  calam  us  and  cinamon,  and  all  the  trees  of  incense, 
as  the  chief e  spices,  the  fairest  amongst  women,  no  spot  in  her, 
d  his  sister,  his  spouse,  undefi/ed,  the  only  daughter  of  her  mo- 
ther, dear  unto  her,  f aire  as  the  moon,  pure  us  the  sun,  looking 
out  as  the  morning.    That  by  these  figures,  that  glass,  these 
spiritual  1  eys  of  contemplation,  we  might  perceive  some  resem- 
blance of  his  beauty,  the  love  betwixt  his  church  and  him.  And 
so  in  ihe45  Psalm,  this  beauty  of  his  church  is  compared  to  a 
Queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidred  rayment  of 
needle-work,   that    the  king  might   take  pleasure  in  her 
beauty.   To  incense  us  further  yet,  c.Tohn  in  his  Apocalypse 
makes  a  description  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  beauty  of  it, 
and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  Likening  it  to  a  city  of  pure  gold,  like 
unto  clear  glass,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of" 

•Fulgor  divina-  majestatis.  Aug.  fc  In  P«al.  64.  Misit  ad  nos  Epistolas  c; 

totnm  scripturam,  quibu?  nobis  facerct  smandi  desiderium.  ■  F.pist.  48-  U  4. 

Q,:id  est  tota  scriplura  nisi  Epistola  omnipotenlis  Dei  ad  crcaturam  suam  ?        i  Cap. 
4.9.  «Cap.  21.  11. 
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precious  stones,  having  no  need  of  sun  or  moon:  for  the  lamb 
is  the  light  of  it,  the  glory  of  God  doth  illuminate  it:  to  give 
us  to  understand  the  infinite  glory,  beauty  and  happiness  of  it. 
Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  than  these  creatures  to  which  it  is  com- 
pared, but  that  this  vision  of  his,  this  luster  of  his  divine  ma- 
jesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  apprehensions,  no 
tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,  as  Paul  saith.  Moses 
himself,  Exod.  33.  18.  when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory* 
was  answered,  that  he  might  not  endure  it,  no  man  could  see 
his  face  and  live.  Sensibile  forte  destruit  sensnm,  a  strong  ob- 
ject overcomelh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiome  in  philo- 
sophy ijulgorem  Solis  ferre  non  potes,  multo  magis  creatoris : 
if  thou  canst  notendure  the  sun  beames,  how  canst  thou  endure 
that  fulgor  and  brightness  of  him  that  made  the  sun  ?  The 
sun  ^t  self,  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are  but  shadows  of  it; . 
'tis  visio  prcecellens,  as  a  Austin  calls  it,  the  quintessence  of 
beauty  this,  which  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun  and 
moon,  stars,  angels,  gold  and  silver,  woods,  fair e fields,  and 
whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold.  All  those  other  beauties  fail, 
vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  lothing ;  b  But  this  is  an 
immortall  vision,  a  divine  beauty,  an  immortall  love,  an  in- 
defatigable love  and  beauty,  with  sight  of  which  we  shall  never 
be  tired,  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  see,  the  more  we 
shall  covet  him.  c  For  as  one  saith,  where  this  vision  is,  there 
is  absolute  beauty ;  and  where  is  that  beauty,  from  the  same 
fountain  comes  all  pleasure  and  happiness  ;  neither  can  beau- 
ty, pleasure,  happiness,  be  separated  from  his  vision  or  sight, 
or  his  vision  from  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness.  In  this  life  we 
have  but  a  glimpse  of  this  beauty  and  happiness  ;  we  shall  here- 
after, as  John  saith,  see  him  as  he  is  :  thine  eys,  as  Isay  pro- 
miseth,  33.  17.  shall  behold  the  King  in  his  glory :  then  shall 
we  be  perfectly  enamoured,  have  a  full  fruition  of  it,  desire, 
0  behold  and  love  him  alone,  as  the  most  amiable  and  fairest 
object,  or  summum  bonum,  the  chiefest  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  but  will 
been  corrupted;  and  as  we  are  enjoyned  to  love  God  with  all 
our  heart,  and  all  our  soule :  for  to  that  end  were  we  born,  to 
love  this  object,  as  c  Melancthon  discourseth,  and  to  enjoy 
it.  And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our 

•In  Fsal.  85.  Domes  pulchritudines  tcrrenas  auri,  argenti,  nemorum  ct  earn  - 
ponnn  pulchiitudinem  Solis  et  Luna:,  stellarum,  omnia  pulchra  superans.  b  Im- 
mortalis  hxc  visio,  immortalis  amor,  indefessus  amor  et  visio.  cOsoiius. 
TJbicunqtie  visio  et  pulchritndo  divmi  aspectus,  ibi  voluptas  ex  eodem  fontc 
Omnisque  beatitudo,  nec  ab  ejus  aspectu  voluptas,  nec  ab  ilia  voluptate  aspe&us 
.leparari  potest;  *  Leon  Hebri-us.  Duhitatur  an  humana  foelicitas  Deo  cog- 

noscendo  an  amando  term'mctur.  e  Lib.  de  anima.  Ad  hoc  objection  aman- 

dntn  ctfrinndum  nati  sumns;  et  hunc  cxpetisset,  unirum  hunc  aniasset  huirum* 
Voluntas,  ut  summum  bonum,  et  carteras  res  omnes  CO  ordinc. 
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siimmum  bonum,  or  principal  I  good,  and  all  oilier  good  things 
for  God's  sake  ;  and  nature  as  she  proceeded  from  it,  would 
have  sought  this  fountain  ;  but  in  this  hijtrmitij  of  humane 
nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt :  and  a  man 
is  like  that  monster  in  a  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lyon,  and 
a  man,  We  are  carryed  away  headlong  with  the  torrent  of  onr 
affections :  the  world,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  pleasing  ob- 
jects in  it,  do  so  allure  and  enamour  us,  that  we  cannot  so  much, 
as  look  towards  God,  seek  him,  or  think  on  him  as  we  should : 
we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  Rcmpub.  cvelestem  cogilare,  we  can- 
not contain  our  selves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing 
to  us.    Marriage,  saith  b  Gualter,  detains  many;  a  thing  in 
it  self  laudable,  good  and  necessary ,  but  many  deceived  and 
carryed  away  with  the  blind  love  of  it,  have  quite  laid  aside 
the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.    Meat  and  dnink 
hath  overcome  as  many,  zuliilest  they  rather  strive  to  please, 
satisfie  their  guts  and  belly ,  than' to  seyve  God  and  nature. 
S*6me  are  so  busied  about  merchandise,  to  get  monv,  they  lose 
their  own  sonles,  whiles  covetously  carryed;  and  with  an  un- 
salable desire  of  gain,  they  forget  God.  As  much  we  may  say 
of  honour,  leagues,  friendships,  health,  wealth,  and  all  other 
profits  or  pleasures  in  this  life,  whatsoever,    c  In  this  world 
there  be  so  many  beautifull  objects,  splendours  and  brightness 
of  gold,  majesty  of  glory,  assistance  of  friends,  jaire  promises, 
smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and  such  an  infinite  com- 
pany of  pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  draw  us  from 
God,  that  we  cannot  look  after  him.  And  this  is  it  which  Christ 
himself,  those  prophets  and  apostles  so  much  thundred  against, 
1  John  2.  13  dehort  us  from.    Love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  (hat  are  in  the  ivor.ld:  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,  \6.    For  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  as  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eys,  and  pride  of 
tife,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world:  and  the  world 
passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that fulfilleth  the 
will  of  God,  abide th  for  ever.    No  man,  saith  our  Saviour, 
can  serve  two  viasters,  but  he  mu'st  love  the  one  and  hate  the 
other,  &c.  bonos  vel  malos  mores,  boni  vel  mali  faciunt 
amores,  Austin  well  inferrs:  and  this  is  that  which  all  the 
fathers  inculcate.     He  cannot  (d  Austin  admonisheth)  be 
God's  friend,   that  is  delighted  with  the  pleasures  of  the 

*  9.  de  Repub.  b  Hum.  9.  in  epist,  Jobannis  cap.  2.  Multos  conjugiurn 

flecepit,  res  alioqui  salntaiis  ec  ncccsSaria,  co  quod  ckco  ejus  amorc  decepti,  divini 
amoris  ct  gloria:  studium  in  universum  abjVccrunt ;  plurimos  cibus  et  potua 
perdit.  «  In  mundo  splendor  opum,  glorias  majestas,  amicitiarum  prasidia, 

verborum  blanditiar.  voluptatum  omnis  generis  illccebras,  victoria,  triumphi,  et 
yvguita  alia  ah  ainore  Dei  no*  abstrahunt,  &r.  '  In  Psal.  32.  De.  am.cus 

cs«c  non  potest,  qui  mundi  -studiis  dclcOatur:  ut  hanc  formam  videa*,  munda 
cor,  sereiia  cor,  &c. 
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world  :  make  clean  thine  heart,  purife  thine  heart,  if  thou 
wilt  see  this  beauty,  prepare  thy  self  for  it.    It  is  the  eye  of 
contemplation  by  which  we  must  behold  Us  the  wing  of  medi- 
tation which  lifts  us  up  and  rears  our  soules  with  the  motion 
of  our  hearts,  and  sweetness  oj  contemplation.    So  sajth  Gre- 
gory, cited  by  a  Bonaventure.    And  as  b  Philo  Judacus  seconds 
him,  He  thai  loves  God,  will  soar  aloft  and  take  hi: it  wing s ; 
and  leaving  the  earth  filye  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and 
moon,  stars,  and  that  heavenly  troop,  God  himself  being  his 
guide.    If  we  desire  to  see  him,  we  must  lay  aside  all  vain  ob- 
jects, which  detain  us  and  dazle  our  eys ;  and  as  c  Ficinus 
adviseth  us,  get  us  solar  eys,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on 
the  sun:  to  see  this  divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  materiall  objects, 
all  sense,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  him  as  he  is.   Thou  covetous 
wretch,  as  d  Austin  expostulates,  Why  dost  thou  stand  gaping 
on  this  dross,  muck-hills,  filthy  excrements  ?  behold  a  far  fairer 
object ;  God  himself  wooes  thee;  behold  him,  enjoy  him,  he  is 
sick  for  love.  Cant.  5.  He  invites  thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into 
h\sfaire  garden,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  with 
him,  to  enjoy  his  presence  for  ever.    °Wisdome  cryes  out  in 
ihe  streets,  besides  the  gates,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  before 
the  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  door,  and  bids  them  give  ear  to 
her  instruction,  which  is  better  than  gold  or  precious  stones; 
no  pleasures  can  be  compared  to  it:  leave  all  then,  and  follow 
her,  vos  exhortor  6  amici  et  obsecro.    In  r  Ficinus  words,  I 
exhort  and  beseech  you,  that  you  would  embrace  and  follow 
this  divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by  all  offices 
and  endeavours  make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you. 
For  whom  alone,  saith  «  Plotinus,  we  must  forsake  the  king- 
domes  and  empires  of  the  w/wle  earth,  sea,  land,  and  ayr.  if 
we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave  all  and  follow  him. 

Now,  forasmuch,  as  this  love  of  God,  is  an  habit  infused  of 
God,  as  h  Thomas  holds,  1.  2.  qucast.  23.  by  which  a  man 
is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self, we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eys,  make 

1  Contcmplationis  pluma  nos  sublcvat,  afque  inde  erigimur  interitione  cordis 
dulcedine  contemplationis,  distinct.  6.  de  7.  Itineribus.  b  Lib.  de  victimis: 

Amans  Deum,  sublimia  petit,  sumptis  alis  et  in  ccclum  refle  volat,  relicta  terra 
cupidus  aberrandi  cum  Sole,   Luna,  stellarumque  sacra  militia,  ipso  Deo  duce! 
c  In  com.  Plat.  cap.  7.  Ut  Solem  v'rdcas  oculis.  fieri  debes  Solaris ;  ut  divinam" 
aspicias  pulchritudinem,   demitte  materiam,  demitte  sensum,  et  Deum  qualis  sit 
videbis.  dAvare,  quid  inhias  his,  &c.  pulchrior  est  qui  tc- ambit  ipsum 

vUurus,  ipsum  habiturus.  •  Prov.  8.  (  Cap.  18.  Rom.  Amorem  hunc 

divinum  totis  viribus  amplexamini;  Deum  vobis  omni  ornciorum.genere  propi- 
tium  facite.  8  Cap.  7.  dc  pulcbritudine.  Regna  et  imperia  tortus  ternc  et  maris 

et  cceli  oportet  abjicere,  si  ad  ipsum  conversus  vel^s  inseri.  h  Habitus  a  Deo 

infusus,  per  quern  inclinatur  homo  ad  diligendum  Deum  super  omnia. 
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clear  oar  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rayes, 
and  perform  those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us.    Deut.  6. 
and  Jos.  23.  To  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  our 
self,  to  keep  his  commandments.    In  this  we  know,  saith 
John,  c.  5.  2..  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love 
God  and  keep  his  commandments.    This  is  the  love  of  God 
that  we  keep  his  commandments ;  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth. 
not  God,  for  God  is  love,  cap.  4.  16.  and  he  that  dwelleth 
in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him  ;  for  love  prcsuppo- 
seth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  God  himself,  as 
aLeon  Hebraeus  delivereth  unto  us;  and  is  accompanied  with 
the.feare  of  God,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  vcr- 
tues,  and  charity  it  self.    For  if  we  love  God,  we  shall  love 
our  neighbour,  and  perform  the  duties  which  are  required 
at  our  hands;  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  l  Cor.  13.4.  5. 
Ephes.  4.  Coloss.  3.  Rom.  12.   We  shall  not  be  envious  or 
puffed  up,  or  boast,  disdain,  think  evil,  or  be  provoked  to  an- 
ger, but  suffer  all  things;  Endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.    Forbear  one  another,  forgive  one 
another,  clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  perform  all 
those  workes  of  mercy,  which  l>  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls 
amoris  et  amicitice  impletionem  et  extentioncm,  the  extent  and 
complement  of  love ;  and  that  not  for  feare  or  worldly  res- 
pects, but  ordine  ad  Deum,  for  the  love  of  God  himself.  This 
we  shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamoured;  but  we  come  short  in 
both,  we  neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should. 
Our  love  in  spiritual!  things  is  too  c  defective,  in  worldly 
things  too  excessive,  there  is  a  jar  in  both.    We  love  the 
world  too  much;  God  too  little;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or 
for  our  own  ends. 

Vulgus  amicitias  utilitate  probat. 

The  chiefe  thing  we  respect,  is  our  commodity:  and  what  we 
do,  is  for  feare  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vain-glory,  praise  of 
men,  fashion,  and  such  by-respects;  not  for  God's  sake.  We 
neither  know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as 
we  should.  And  for  these  defects,  we  involve  our  selves  into 
a  multitude  of  errours,  we  swerve  from  this  true  love  and  wor- 
ship of  God:  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  mi- 
series; running  into  both  px  I  reams,  we  become  fools,  mad- 
men, without  sense,  as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will  shew  you. 

The  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered 
pver  the  face  of  the  earth,  far  and  near,  and  so  have  been  in  all 

•  Dial.  1.  Omnia  cor.vertit  amor  in  ipsius  pukhri  naturar.i.  bStromatum 
lib.  2.         ?  Grcenham. 
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precedent  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  these  times, 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  methods  sake,  I  will  reduce 
•them  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  those  two  extrcams 
of  excess  and  defect.,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and 
atheisme.  Not  that  there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship  or 
■love  of  God;  that  cannot  be;  we  cannot  love  God  too  much, 
or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  papists  hold,  or  have  any  per- 
fection* in  this  life,  much  less  supererogate  ;  when  we  have  all 
done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  we  do  alii/d 
■agere,  zealous  without  knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that 
which  is  not  necessary,  busying  our  selves  about  impertinent, 
needless,  idle,  and  vain  ceremonies,  pop/do  ut  p/acerent,  as 
the  Jewes  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  offerings,  incense, 
•new  moons,  feasts,  &c.  but  as  Isay  taxeth  them  1.  12.  Who 
required  this  at  your  hands?  We  have  too  great  opinion  of 
our  own  worth,  that  we  can  satisfie  the  law  ;  and  do  more 
than  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelicall 
counsells,  and  such  workes  of  supererogation,  merit  for  others, 
which  Bellarmine,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  all  their  Jesuites  and 
champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in  rigour  with  them, 
some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that  no- 
thing could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too 
dear,  as  we  think,  more  divine  and  sanctified  than  others,  of  a 
better  mettal,  greater  gifts,  and  with  that  proud  Pharisee,  con- 
temn others  in  respect  of  our  selves,  we  are  better  Christians, 
better  learned,  choyce spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  speciall 
revelation,  perceive  God's  secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say 
and  do  many  times,  what  is  not  befitting  to  be  said  or  done. 
Of  this  number  are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnicks,  Ma- 
hometans, Jewes,  hereticks,  ^enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets, 
sectaries,  and  schismaticks.  Zanehius  reduceth  such  infidels 
to  fourchiefe  sects;  but  I  will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  in- 
tended method  :  all  which  with  manv  other  curious  persons, 
monkes,  heremits,  &c.  may  be  ranged  in  this  extream,  and 
fight  under  this  superstitious  banner,  with  those  rude  ideots,  and 
infinite  swarmes  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the 
other  extream  or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures,  li- 
bertines, atheists,  hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impe- 
nitent, unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  men,  that  attribute  all  to 
naturall  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supream  power;  that 
have  cauterized  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense  :  or 
6uch  desperate  persons  as  are  too  distrustfull  of  his  mercies. 
Of  these  there  be  many  subdivisions,  divers  degrees  of  madness 
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and  folly,  some  more  than  other,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  the 
symptomes  :  And  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doling,  and 
besides  themselves  for  religions  sake.  For  as  »  Zanchy  well 
distinguished,  and  all  the  world  knows,  religion  is  twofold, 
true  or  false;  false  is  that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as 
were  of  old,  Greeks,  Romans,  present  Mahometans,  &c.  Ti- 
TnoremDeorum ■  inanem,  >>  Tullie  could  term  it ;  or  as  Zanchv 
defines  it,  TJbi  falsi  Dii,  aid  /also  cullu  colilur  Dens,  when 
false  gods,  or  that  God  is  falsely  worshipped.  And  'tis  a  mi- 
serable plague,  a  torture  of  the  soule,  a  mere  madness,  Religi- 
osainsania,  c  Meteran  calls  it,  or  insanus  error,  as  d  Seneca, 
a  frantick  errour;  or  as  Austin,  insanus  animi  morbus,  a  fu- 
rious disease  of  the  soule;  insania  omnium  insanissima,  a 
quintessence  of  madness;  fcforhe  that  is  superstitious,  can 
never  be  quiet.  Tis  proper  to  man  alone,  uni  sitperlia,  ava- 
ritia,  superstilio,  saith  Plin.  (lib.  7.  cap.  \.J  at  que  etiam  post 
scevit  defuturo,  which  wrings  his  soule  for  the  present,  and  to 
come  :  the  greatest  miserie  belongs  to  mankinde,  a  perpetuall 
servitude,  a  slavery, f  Ex  timore  timor,  an  heavy  yoak,  the  seal 
of  damnation,  an  intolerable  burthen.  They  that  are  super- 
stitious,  are  stiil  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  themselves  with 
auguries,  prodigies,  false  tales,  dreames,  idle,  vain  workes,  un- 
profitable labours,  as  -Boterus  observes,  curd  mentis  ancipite 
versantur  :  enemies  to  God  and  to  themselves.  In  a  word,  as 
Seneca  concludes,  Rcligio  Deum  colit,  super stiiio  destruit. 
Superstition  destroys,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  True 
religion,  ubi  verus  Deus  vere  colitur,  where  the  true  God  is 
truly  worshipped,  is  the  way  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  all  ver- 
tices, love,  feare,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge,  &c.  It  rears 
the  dejected  soule  of  man ;  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  mi- 
series, persecutions,  which  this  world  affords,  it  is  a  sole  ease, 
an  unspeakable  comfort,  a  sweet  reposal,  Jvgum  suave,  el 
leve,  a  light  yoak,  an  anchor,  and  an  haven.  It  adds 
courage,  boldness,  and  begets  generous  spirits  :  although 
tyrants  rage,  persecute,  and  that  bloody  Victor  or  Serjeant  be 
ready  to  martyr  them,  aui  lita,  aut  morere,  (as  in  those  perse- 
cutions of  the  primitive  church,  it  was  put  in  practice,  as  you 
may  read  in  Eusebius  and  others)  though  enemies  be  now  ready 
to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uprore,  h  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
hnpewidos  ferient  ruince,  though  heaven  should  fall  on  his 
head,  he  would  not  be  dismaid.  But  as  a  good  christian 
prince  once  made  answer  to  a  menacing  Turke,  facile  sccle- 
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rata  hominvm  arma  contemnit,  qui  Dei  prcBsidio  tutus  est  : 
Or  as  ^Phalaris  writ  to  Alexander  in  a  wrong  cause,  he  nor 
any  other  enemy  could  terrifie  him,  for  that,  he  trusted  in  God. 
Si  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nos  ?  In  all  calamities,  perse- 
cutions whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  2.  tie  will  sing 
with  him,  The  Lord  is  my  rock,- my  fortress,  my  strength, 
my  refuge,  the  towr  and  horn  of  my  salvation,  &>c.  In  all 
troubles  and  adversities,  Psal.  46.  U  God  is  my  hope  and 
help,  still  ready  to  be  found,  I  will  not  therefore  feare,  <^c. 
'tis  a  feare  expelling  feare;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and 
is  full  of  hope,  which  is  (saith  b  Austin)  vita  vitce  mortaUs. 
the  life  of  this  our  mortall  life,  hope  of  immortality,  the  sole 
comfort  of  our  miserie:  otherwise  as  Paul  saith,  we  of  all 
others  were  most  ivretched;  but  this  makes  ns  happy:  coun- 
terpoising our  hearts  in  all  miserie;  superstition  torments,  and 
is  from  the  divel,  the  author  of  lyes;  but  this  is  from  God 
himself,  as  Lucian  that  Antiochian  priest  made  his  divine 
confession  in  c  Eusebins,  Author  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God 
is  the  author  of  our  religion  himself;  his  word  is  our  rule, 
a  lanthorn  to  us,  dictated  by  the  holy  Ghost,,  he  plays  upon 
our  hearts  as  so  many  harp-strings,  and  we  are  his  temples, 
he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  brain,  heart,  will, 
understanding,  soule  it  self,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  to  turn 
compositum,  all  is  mad,  and  dotes.  Now  for  the  extent,  as 
I  say,  the  world  it  self  is  the  subject  of  it,  (to  omit  that 
grand  sin  of  atheisme)  all  times  have  been  misaffected,  past, 
present,  there  is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the 
prophet  to  the  priest,  &c.  A  lamentable  thing  it  is  to  con- 
sider, how  many  myriades  of  men  this  idolatry  and  super- 
stition (for  that  comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  aires, 
besotted  by  this  blind  zeal,  which  is  religions  ape,  religions 
bastard,  religions  shadow,  false  glass.  For  where  God  hath  a 
temple,  the  divel  wiil  have  a  chappel  :  where  God  hath  sacri- 
fices, the  divel  will  have  his  oblations  *  where  God  hath  cere- 
monies, the  divel  will  have  his  traditions  :  where  there  is  any 
religion,  the  divel  will  plant  superstition ;  and  'tis  a  pittifull 
sight  to  behold  and  read,  what  tortures,  miseries  it  hath  pro- 
cured; what  slaughter  of  soules  it  hath  made  ;  how  it  raged 
amongst  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  ^Egyptians,  Greels, 
Romans,  Tuscans,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britains,  &c.  Britannia 
jam  hodie  celebrat  tarn  attonite,  saith  d  Pliny,  tantis  ceremo- 
nih  (speaking  of  superstition)  ut  dedisse  Persis  videri  possii. 
TheBritains  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremonies, 
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that  they  go  oeyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but  »ead 
m  Pausanias  alone,  those  gods,  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues, 
so  curiously  made  with  such  infinite  cost  anil  charge,  amongst 
those  old  Greeks,  such  multitudes  of  them,  and  frequent 
varieties,  afc  a  Gerbelius  truly  observes,  may  stand  amazed, 
and  never  enough  wonder  at  it :  and  thank  God  wilhall,  that 
by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from  that 
slavish  idolatry  in  these  our  dayes.  But  heretofore,  almost  in 
all  countreys,  in  all  places,  superstition  hath  blinded  the  hearts 
of  men.  In  all  ages,  what  a  small  portion  hath  the  true 
church  ever  been  ! 

Divisuni  imperium  cum  Jove  Daemon  habet. 

The  Patriarchs  and  their  families,  the  Israelites  a  handfull  iu 
respect,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  not  all  of  them  neither. 
Into  what  straights  hath  it  been  compinged,  a  little  flock!  how 
hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  her  self,  errour, 
ignorance,  barbarism,  folly,  madness,  deceived,  triumphed, 
and  insulted  over  the  most  wise,  discreet  and  understanding 
men,  philosophers,  dynasties,  monarchs,  all  were  involved 
and  over-shadowed  in  this  mist,  in  more  than  Cymmerian 
darkness.  b  Adeo  ignara  superstitio  mentes  hominum  depravat, 
et  nonnunquam  sapientum  animos  transvei sos  agit.  At  this 
present,  quota  pars  J  How  small  a  part  is  truly  religious!  How 
little  in  respect  !  Divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  and  one  or 
not  so  much  is  Christians.  Idolaters  and  Mahometans  pos- 
sess almost  Asia,  Africk,  America,  Magellanica.  The  kings 
of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam  and  Bornaye,  Pegu,  Decan, 
Narsinga,  Japan,  &c.  are  gentiles,  idolaters,  and  many  other 
petty  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  Negro  princes  in  Africk,  all  Terra  Australis  in- 
cognita, most  of  America,  Pagans,  differing  all  in  their  severall 
superstitions;  and  yet  all  idolaters.  The  Mahometans  extend 
themselves  over  the.  great Turkes  dominions  in  Europe,  Africk, 
Asia,  to  the  Xeriffes  in  Barbary,  and  his  territories  in  Fez, 
Sus,  Morocco,  See.  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy 
of  Persia,  with  most  of  their  dominions  and  subjects,  are  at 
this  day  Mahometans.  See  how  the  divel  rageth.  Those  at 
odds,  or  differing  among  themselves,  some  for  c  Alii,  some 
for  Enbocar,  for  Aomar,  and  Ozimen,  those  four  doctours, 
Mahomet's  successours,  and  are  subdivided  into  72  inferiour 
sects,  as  d  Leo  Afer  reports.    The  Jewes,  as  a  company  of 
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vagabonds  are  scattered  over  all  parts;  whose  story,  present 
estate,  progress  from  time  to  time,  is  fully  set  down  by  'Mr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  doctour  of  divinity,  in  his  Comment  on  the 
Creed.    A  fifth  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  pro- 
fesseth  CHRIST;  but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  severall 
superstitions,  ihat  there  is  scarce  a  sound  part  to  be  found,  or 
any  agreement  amongst  them.    Presbyter  John  in  Atrick, 
lord  of  those  Abyssines,  or  ^Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession 
a  Christian,  but  so  different  from  us,  with  such  new  absurdi- 
ties and  ceremonies,  such  liberty,  such  a  mixture  of  idolatry 
and  paganism,  bthat  they  keep  little  more  than  a  bare  title 
of  Christianity.    They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend 
fastings,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c.  and  as  the 
Papisis  call  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didy- 
mus  before  Christ.    1  The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  is  rent 
from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  ihey  have  four  chiefc  Patriarchs, 
so  have  they  four  subdivisions,  besides  those  Ncstorians, 
Jacobines,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.  scattered  over 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  JEgypt,  &c.  Greece,  Valachia,  Circassia, 
Bulgary,  Bosnia,  Albania,    Illyricum,   Sclavonia,  Croatia, 
Thrace,    Servia,   Rascia,    and   a  sprinkling  amongst  the 
Tartars.    The  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great 
dukes  subjects,  are  part   of  the  Greek  church,  and  still 
Christians  :  but,  as  done  saith,  lemporis  successu  mult  as  Mi 
addideritnt  super  stitiones;   in   process  of  time,  they  have 
added  so  many  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi-Christians 
than  otherwise.    That  which  remains,  is  the  Western  Church 
with  us  in  Europe:  but  so  eclipsed  with  several!  schismes 
heresies  and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  finde 
it.    The  papists  have  Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany 
France,  Poland  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Iti 
America,  they  hold  all  that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  Hispania 
nova,  Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.    In  the  East  Indies,  the 
Phihppinae,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacha,  Zelan 
Ormus,  &c.  which  the  Portugall  got  not  long  since,  and  those 
land-leaping  Jesuites  have  assayed  in  China,  Japan,  as  appears 
by  their  yearly  letters;  in  Afnck  they  have  Melinda,  Quiloa 
Mombaza,  &c.  and  some  few  towns,  they  drive  out  one  super- 
stition  with  another.    Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  relkions" 
where  Samosetans,  Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in 
Transylvania  and  Poland)  Arrians,  Anabaptists  are  to  be  found 
as  well  as  in  some  German  cities.    Scandia  is  Christian,  but 
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•  as  aDamianus  A -Goes  the  Portugal!  knight  complains,  go 
mixt  with  magick,  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be 
as  well  counted  idolaters,  What  Tacitus  formerly  said  of  a 
like  nation,  is  verified  in  them;  h  A  people  subject  to  super- 
stition, contrary  to  religion.  And  some  of  them,  as  about 
Lapland  and  the  Pilapians,  the  divels  possession  to  this  day, 
Misera  here  gens,  (Baith  mine  e author)  Satance  haclenu* 
possessio, — ct  quod  maxime  mirandum  et  dolendum,  and  which 
is  to  be  admired  and  pitticd,  if  any  of  them  be  baptized, 
which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  dye  within  7 
or  9  dayes  after ;  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  brought 
to  Christianity,  but  worship  still  the  divel,  who  dayly  appears 
to  them.  In  their  idolatrous  courses,  Gaudentibus  Diis 
patriis,  quos  religiose  colunt,  &c.  Yet  are  they  very  super- 
stitious, like  our  wild  Irish.  Though  they  of  the  better  note, 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern 
them,  be  Lutherans;  the  remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans; 
in  Germany  equallv  mixt :  And  yet  the  emperour  himself, 
dukes  of  Loraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes  electors,  are  most 
part  professed  papists.  And  though  some  part  of  France  and 
Ireland,  Great  Britain,  half  the  cantos  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  low  countreys  be  Calvinists,  more  defecate  than  the  rest, 
yet  at  odds  amongst  themselves,  not  free  from  superstition. 
And  which  dBrochard  the  monke  in  his  description  of  the 
holv  land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greek  church,  and 
shewed  their  errours,  concluded  at  last,  Paxil  Deus  ne  Latims 
multa  irrepserint  stultitice  ;  I  say,  God  grant  there  be  no 
fopperies  in  our  church.  As  a  dam  of  water  stopt  in  one 
place  breaks  out  in  another,  so  doth  superstition.  I  say  nothing 
of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists, 
8cc  There  is  superstition  in  our  prayers  ;  often  in  our  hearing 
of  sermons,  hitter  contentions,  invectives,  persecutions,  strange 
conceits,  besides  diversity  of  opinions,  schismes,  factions,  &c. 
But  as  the  Lord  (Job  42.  7.)  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
and  his  two  friends,  his  wrath  was  kindled  against  themjor 
they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things  that  were  right:  we  may 
uistly  of  these  sehismaticks,  and  hereticks  how  wise  soever  m 
{heir  own  conceits,  non  recte  **^*ffi;^Jfi£ 
not,  they  think  not,  they  write  not  well  of  God,  and  as  they 
ouo'ht  And  therefore,  Quid  quceso,  nu  Dorpi,  as  Erasmus 
concludes  to  Dorpius  Tiisce  Theologis  faaamus,  out  qiad 
preTris,  nisi  forte  fidelem  medicum,  qui  cerebro  medeatur  ? 
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What  shall  we  wish  them,  but  sanam  mentem,  and  a  good 
physitian  ?  But  more  of  their  differences,  paradoxes,  opinions, 
mad  pranks,  in  the  symptomes:  I  now  hasten  to  the  causes. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Causes  of  Religious  Melancholy.  From  ihe  Divel;  ly  mira- 
cles, apparitions',  oracles.  His  instruments  or  fact ours  ; 
politicians,  priests,  impostours,  hereticks,  Hind  guides. 
In  them,  simplicity,  feare,  blind  zeal,  ignorance,  solitari,- 
ness,  curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  presumption,  &c.  his 
engins;  fasting,  solitariness,  hope,  feare,  cWc. 

^"TJTE  are  taught  in  holy  Scripture,  that  the  divel  rangeth 
abroad  like  a  raring  lyon,  still  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour :  and  as  in  severall  shapes,  so  by  severall  engins  and 
devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us.  Sometimes  he  trans- 
forms himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  is  so  cunning,  that 
he  is  able,  if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He 
will  be  worshipped  as  a  God  himself  ;  and  is  so  adored  by  the 
heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of  that  divine 
power,  b  as  Eusebius  observes,  cto  abuse  or  emulate  God's 
glory,  as  Dandinus  adds,  he  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices, 
oblations,  and  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God, 
to  be  done  likewise  unto  him,  similis  erit  altissimo,  and  by 
this  meanes  infatuates  the  world,  deludes,  entraps,  and  destroys 
many  a  thousand  soules.  Sometimes  by  dreames,  visions  (as 
God  to  Moses  by  familiar  conference)  the  divel  in  severall 
shapes  talks  with  them.  In  the  d  Indies,  it  is  common  ;  and  in 
China,  nothing  so  familiar  as  apparitions,  inspirations,  oracles, 
by  terrifying  them  with  false  prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles, 
sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens 
there  was  Apollo,  Alexicacus,  Apollo  ho^i^pestifer  et  malorum 
depulsor)  raising  wars,  seditions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their 
consciences,  driving  them  to  despair,  terrours  of  minde,  in- 
tolerable pains  ;  by  promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  faire 
meanes,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness, 
that  they  dare  n&t  do  otherwise  than  adore  him ;  do  as  he  will 
have  them;  they  dare  not  offend  him.    And  to  compell  them 

•Plato  in  Crit.  Dajmones  custodes  sunt  hominum  ct  corumdomini,  utnos  ani- 
tnalium;  ncc  hominibus,  sed  et  regior.ibus  imperant,  vaticrniis,  aujruriis,  so.mniis 
oraculis,  nos  regunt.  Idem  fere  Max.  Tyrius  ser.  1.  et  26.  27.  Mcdios  vult  d.emones 
inter  Deos  et  homines  Deorum  ministros,  presides  hominum,  a  coeload  homines 
descendentes.  bDe  praeparat.  Evangel.  °Vcl  in  abusum  Dei  vel  in 

*mulationcm.    Dandinus  com.  in  lib.  2.  Arist.  de  An.  Text.  29.  d  Dxmoncs 

consulunt,  ct  familiares  habwit  dxmones  pleriquc  saccrdotes,  Riccius  lib.  Leap.  \{}d 
expeuit.  Sinaiv 
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more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  *  he  sends  and  cures  diseases 
disquiets  their  spirits,  (as  Cyprian  saith)  torments  and  terri- 
fies their  sanies,  to  make  them  adore  him  :  and  all  his  study, 
all  his  endeavour  is  to  divert  them  from  true  religion  to 
super st  1  lion:  and  because  he  is  damned  himself,  and  in  an 
errour,  he  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of  his  errours, 
and  be  damned  with  him.    The  primum  mobile  therefore,  and 
first  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the  divel,  that  great  enemy 
of  mankindc,  the  principall  agent,  who  in  a  thousand  severall 
shapes,  after  divers  fashions,  with  severall  engins,  illusions, 
and  hv  severall  names,  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  in  severall  places  and  countreys,  still  rejoyeing  at  their 
falls.    All  the  world  over,  before  Christ's  time,  he  freely 
domineered,  and  held  the  soules  of  men,  in  most  slavish  sub- 
jection, saith  11  Eusebius,  in  divers  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
sacrifices,  till  Christ's  coming ;  as  it'  those  divels  of  the  ayr 
had  shared  the  earth  amongst  them;  which  the  Platonists  held 
for  Gods,   fc  Ludiis  Deorum  sumusj  and  were  our  governours 
and  keepers.    In  severall  places,  they  had  severall  rkes,  orders, 
names,  of  which  read  Wierus  (de  prcesligiis  dcemonum  lib.  1. 
cap.  5.J  dStrozius,  Cicogna,  and  others.    Adonided  amongst 
the  Sy  rians  ;  Adramelech  amongst  the  Capernaites;  Asinias 
amongst  the  Emathites  ;  Astartes  with  the  Sydonians;  Aste- 
roth  with  the  Palcstines  ;  Dagon  wilh  the  Philistines;  Tartart 
with  the  Haria&i;  Melcllohis  amongst  the  Ammonites ;  Be!i 
the  Babylonian  ;  Beelzebub  and  Baal  with  the  Samaritan?  and 
Moabites  ;  Apis,  Tsis  and  Osyris  amongst  the  ^Egyptians; 
Apollo  Pythiusat  Delphos,  Colophon,  Ancyra,  Cuma,  Ervthra; 
Jupiter  in  Crete:  Venus  at  Cyprus;  Juno  at  Carthage;  jiSscula- 
pius  atEpidaurus;  Diana  at  Ephesus;  Pallasat  Athens,  &c.  And 
even  in  these  ourdayes,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c.  what  strange  idols,  in  what  pro- 
digious forms,  with  what  ab'sufd  ceremonies  are  they  adored  ? 
What  strange  Sacrament?,  like  ours  of  Baptisme  and  the 
Lords  Supper ;  what  goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they 
had  in  America,  when  the  Spaniards  first  landed  there,  lei 
Acosta  the.lcsuite  relate,  (lib.  5.  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.)  and  how 
the  divel  imitated  the  ark,  and  the  children  of  Israel's  coming 
out  of  Egypt:  with  many  such.    For  as  Lipsius  well  dis- 

» Vitam  ttirbant,  sormms  ir.quietant,  irrepentcs  etiam  in  corpora  meiites  terrcnt, 
valetudii.em  f'ringunt,  morbos  laccscuiit,  ut  ad  cultum  sui  cogant,  nec  aliud  his 
stuciiiitn,  quam  tit  a  vera  religione,'ad  supcrstitionem  vertant ;  cum  sint  ipsi  paenales, 
qua/runt  sibi  r.d  pecuas  comites,  ut  habt'.nit  error'rs  participes.  b  Lib.  4.  prar- 

pnrat.  Eyahgcl.  Tantainquc  viftoriam  amentia  hominum  consequuti  sunt,  ut  si  colli-- 
gere  in  unum  velis,  univer.sum  orbem  istis  scelestibus  spiritibus  subje&um  tuisse 
inver.ies.  Usque  ad  Soivatoris  adventum,  hominum  ca:de  peniitiosisMinos  datmonrs 
placabai.t,  &c.       •«    '  Plato.  A  StroxiiiSj  Cicogns.omnif.-  mag.  lib.  3.  cap.  *• 

twk.  6.  10.   Reg.  11.  4.  Reg.  3.  ct  17. 14.  Jcr.  49.  Num.  21.-  3-  Reg.-13. 
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courset h  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoicks,  maxime  cupiunt 
adorationem  ho/ninum,  now  and  of  olaj  they  still  and  most 
especially,  desire  to  be  adored  by  men..  See  but  what  Ver- 
toinannus,  /.  5.  c,  2.  Marcus  Polus,  Lerius,  Benzo,  P.  Martyr 
in  his  Ocean  Decades,  Acosta,  and  Mat.  Riccius  fexpedit. 
Christ,  in  Sinus  lib.  \  .)  relate.  aEusebius  wonders  how  that 
wise  city  of  Athens,  and  flourishing  kingdomes  of  Greece 
should  be  so  besotted  •  and  we,  in  our  times,  how  those  witty 
Chinese,  so  perspicacious  in  all  other  things,  should  be  so 
gulled,  so  tortured  with  superstition,  so  blind  as  to  worship 
stocks  and  stones.  But  it  is  no  mar-vail,  when  we  see  all  out 
as  great  effects  amongst  Christians  themselves  :  how  are  those 
Anabaptists,  Arrians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest,  miserably 
infatuated  !  Mars,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  JSsculapius,  have  re- 
signed their  interest,  names  and  offices  to  Saint  George, 

b(  Maxime  bellorum  rector,  quern  nostra  juventus 
Pro 'Mavorte  colit.) 

St.  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  Saints;  Venus  to 
the  lady  of  Lauretta.  And  as  those  old  Romans  had  severall 
distinct  gods,  for  divers  offices,  persons,  places,  so  have  they 
Saints,  as  cLavater  well  observes  out  of  Lactantius,  mutato 
nomine  tantvm,  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  divel  that  deludes  them 
still.  The  manner  how,  as  I  say,  is  by  rewards,  promises, 
tefrours,  affrights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  faire  and  fowl 
meanes,  hope  and  feare.  How  often  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent  plagues  iii  d Greece  and  Italy,  be- 
cause their  sacrifices  were  neglected  ? 

'Dii  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperice  mala  luctuosoe, 

i 

to  terrifie  them,  to  rouze  them  up,  and  the  like  :  see  but  Livy, 
DionysinsHalicarnassasus,Thucydides,  Pausanias,  Philostratus, 
f  Polybius,  before  the  battel  of  Carinas,  prodigiis,  signist 
ostentis,  templa  cuncta,  privatce  etiam  cedes  scatebant.  Oeneus 
raigned  in  iEtoiia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  to  Diana 
with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana)  she 
sent  a  wild  boar,  insolitce  mdgnitiidinis,  qui  terras  et  homines 
misere  depascebatur,  to  spoyl  both  men  and  countrev,  which 
was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in.  the  life  of 
Lucullus  relates,  how  Mithridates  king  of  Pont  us,  at  the 
siege  of  Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy  was  overthrown  by 
Proserpina,  for  neglecting  of  her  holy  day.    She  appeared  in 

■  Lib.  4.  cap.  8.  prajpar.       *  Bapt  Mant.  4.  Fast,  de  Sanfio  Georgio.       c  part 
1.  cap.  1.  etlib.  <2.  cap.  9.         a  Pulyd.  YiTg.  lib.  t  deprodtg.  «  Hor  i,  J 

ad.  ti.  f  Lib.  3  hist. 
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a  vision  to  Anstagoras  in  the  night,  Cras,  inquit,  iybicinem 
Uticum  cum  tybicine  pontico  committam,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing this  {enigma  was  understood  ;  for  with  a  great  south  wind 
which  came  from  Lybia,  she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates 
army.    What  prodigies  and  miracles,  dreames,  visions,  pre- 
dictions, apparitions,  oracles,  have  been  of  old  at  Delphos, 
Dodona,  Trophonius  den,  at  Thebes,  and  Lcbaudia,  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  in  iEgvpt,  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c.  what  strange 
cures  performed  by  Apollo  and  ^Esculapius  ?  Juno's  imao-e, 
and  that  of  "Fortune  spake;  bCastor  and  Pollux  fought°m 
person  for  the  Romans,  against  Hannibal's  army,  as  Pallas, 
Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greeks  and  Trojans,  &c.  Amongst 
our  pseudocatholicks,  nothing  so  familiar  as  such  miracles. 
How  many  cures  done  by  our  Lady  of  Lauretta,  at  Sichem  I 
of  old,  at  our  S'.  Thomas  Shrine,  &c.  CS<.  Sabine  was  seen 
to  fight  for  Arnulphus  duke  of  Spoleto  ;  dSt.  George  fought 
in  person  for  John  the  bastard  of  Portugall,  against  the  Cas- 
tiliansj  S\  James  for  the  Spaniards  in  America.    In  the  battel 
of  Bannoxbuni,  where  lulward  the  secund,  our  English  king 
was  foyled  by  the  Scots,  St.  Philanus  arm  was  seen  to  fight 
(if  c  Hector  JBoe'thius  doth  not  impose)  that  was  before  shut 
up  in  a  silver  capcase :  Another  time  in  the  same  author, 
$l.  Magnus  fought  for  them.    Now  for  visions,  revelations, 
miracles,  not  only  out  of  the  Legend,  out  of  purgatory,  but 
every  day  comes  news  from  the  Indies,  and  at  home,  read  the 
Jesuites  letters,  Ribadineira,  Thurselinus,   Acosta,  Lippo- 
manus,   Xaveriu.s,  Ignatius  lives,  &c.  and  tell  me  what 
difference  ? 

His  ordinary  instruments  or  factours,  which  he  useth,  as 
God  himself  did  good  kings,  I  aw  full  magistrates,  patriarch?, 
prophets,  to  the  establishing  of  his  church,  f  are  politicians, 
statesmen,    priests,   herelicks,   blind    guides,  impostours, 
pscudoprophets,  to  propagate  his  superstition.    And  first  to 
begin  with  politicians:  it  hath  ever  been  a  principall  axiome 
with  them,  to  maintain  religion,  or  superstition,  which  they 
determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them 
seems  best.    They  make  religion  mere  policy,  a  cloke,  a 
humane  invention  ;  jiihilcet/vc  valet  adregendos  vulgi  animna 
ac  superstiiio,  as  *  Tacitus  and  ''Tullte  hold,  Austin  (I.  4. 
de  civitat.  Dei  c.  9 J  censures  Scasvola  saying  and  acknow- 
ledging, expedire  civitates  religione  falli,  that  it  was  a  fit 
thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  religion,  according  to  the 

•  Grata  lege  me  dicastis  muliercs.  Dion  Hnlicarn.  b  Tullie  de  nat.  Deorum 

lib.  i.  A  qua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fuit.  «  Jo.  Molanus  lib.  3.  cap.  59. 

A  Pet.  Oliver,  de  Johamie  primo  Portugallia:  Rege  strenue  pugnans,  et  adverse 
partis  i&us  clypco  excipiens.  •  L.  14.  Loculos  sponte  aperuisse  et  pro  iis 

pugnassc.  f  Religion,  as  they  hold,  is  policy,  invented  alone  to  keep  men  in 

awe.  »  1.  Anijal.  h  Oinnej  religionc  nioventur,  5,  in  Verrem. 
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diverbe,  Si  mundus  vult  decipi,  dccipiatur,  if  the  world  will 
be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled;  'tis  good  howsoever  to  keep  it  in 
subjection.    Tis  that  a  Aristotle  and  b  Plato  inculcate  in  their 
politicks;  Religion  neglected,  brings  plagues  to  the  city,  opens 
a  gap  to  all  naughtiness.    'Tis  that  which  all  our  late  poli- 
ticians ingeminate.  Cromerus  (I.  2.  pol.  hist. J  Boterus  (I.  3. 
de  incrementis  urb'nimj  Clapmarius  (I.  2.  c.  Q.  de  Arcanis  re- 
rump.)  Arnisaeus  (Cap.  4.  lib.  2.  polit) .  Captain  Machiavel  will 
have  a  prince  by  all  meanes  to  counterfeit  religion,  to  be  su- 
perstitious in  shew,  at  least;  to  seem  to  be  devout,  frequent 
ho  y  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests, 
as,  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such  law-makers  were,  and  did;  non 
ut  his  fidem  habeant,  sed  ut  subd'Uos  religionis  metu  facilius 
in  officio  contineant,  to  keep  people  in  obedience.   c  Nam  na- 
turalltrr  (as  Cardan  writes)  lex  Christiana  lex  est  pietatis, 
jusiitice,  fidei,  simp  licit  a  tis,  &c.    But  this  errour  of  his,  In- 
■noccntius  Jentiletlus  a  French  lawyer,  (Theorem,  o.  comment. 
1.  de  Relig.J  and  Thomas  Bozius,  in  his  book  de  minis  gen- 
tium et  Regno  rum,  have  copiously  confuted.  Many  politicians, 
I  dare  not  denye,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  meanes,  and 
sincerely  speak  of  it  without  hypocrisie ;    are  truly  zealous 
and  religious  themselves.  Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  chiefe 
props  and  supporters  of  a  well  governed  commonwealth  .  but 
most  of  them  are  but  Machiavellians;  counterfeits  only  for 
political]  ends;  for,  Solus  R?x  (which  Campanella  cap.  18. 
Atheismi  Triumphati  observes)  as  amongst  our  modern  Turkes, 
Reipwb.  Finis,  as  knowing  d  magnum  ejus  in  animos  imperi- 
um  ;  and  that  as  c  Sabellicus  delivers,  A  man  without  religion, 
is  like  an  horse  without  a  bridle.    No  way  better  to  curb 
than  superstition,  to  terrific  mens  consciences,  and  to  keep 
them  in  awe;  they  make  new  lawes,  statutes,  invent  new  re- 
ligions, ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their  own 
ends.  f  HcBcenim  (religio)  si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vera  credatur, 
animorum  ferociam  domat,  tibidines  coercet,  subditos  principi 
obsequentcs  effic/t.     Therefore  (saith  s  Polybius  of  Lycur- 
gus) did  he  maintain  ceremonies,  not  that,  he  was  supersti- 
tious himself,  but  that  he  perceived  mortall  men  more  apt  to 
embrace  paradoxes,  than  ought  else,  and  durst  attempt  no 
evil  things  for  feare  of  the  gods.    This  was  Zamolcus  strata- 
gem amongst  the  Thracians  ;  Numa's  plot,  when  he  said  he 
had  conference  with  the  nymph  iEgeria ;  and  that  of  Sertorius 

i  •Zeleuchus,  pratfat.  lepis.  Qui  urbem  aut  regionem  inhabitant,  persuasos  esse 
oportet  esse  Deos.  bio.de  legibus.  Religio  neglecta  maximam  pestem  in 

nviiatem  infert,  omnium  scelerum  fenestram  aperit.  «=  Cardanus  Com  in  Pto 

Ionium  quadripart.  *  Lipsius  !.  1.  c.  3.  «  Homo  sine  rdigione,  sicut 

cquus-sme  fra?.no.       f  Vanmus  dial.  59  dcoraculis.       c  Lib.  10.  I  deo  Lycurmis 
&c. .non  quod  ipse  superstitiosus,  sed  quod  vidcret  mortales  paradox*  facilius  am-' 
plecn.  nec  res  graves  eudere  sine  peiiculo  Deorum 

Vol.  II.  Kk 
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with  an  hart.    To  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving 
than  from  the  gods;  or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct, 
which  Nicholas  Damascen  well  observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
and  Minos,  they  had  their  lawes  dictated,  monte  sacro,  by  Ju- 
piter himself.    So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  lawes  to  the 
a  Angel  Gabriel,  by  whose  direction,  he  gave  out,  they  were 
made.    Caligula,  in  Dion,  faigned  himself  to  be  familiar  with 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which  kept  those  Romans 
under  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  1.  disput.  cap.  l  \.et  12. 
were  Religione  mitxime  nioti,  most  superstitious:)  and  did  curb 
the  people  more  by  this  meanes,  than  by  force  of  arms,  or  se- 
verity of  humane  lawes.     Sola  plehecnla  earn  agnoscebat 
(saith  Vaninus  dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admirandis  naturce  arcanisj 
speaking  of  religion,  qi ice  facile  decipitur,  magnates  veto  et 
philosopki  nequaquam ;  your  grandies  and  philosophers  had 
no  such  conceit,  sed  ad  imperii  confnrmationem  et  amplifca- 
lionem,  qnam  sine  prcetexlu  religionis  tueri  non  poterant ; 
and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  much,  phi- 
losophers especially,  animadvert  eh  ant  hi  semper  hcec  esse  fa- 
lellas,  alt  amen  ob  metum  publicce  potestatis  silere  cogebanturf 
the v  were  still  silent  for  feare  of  lawes,  &c.    To  this  end,  that 
Syrian  Pherecides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in  the  East 
amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  as 
Trismegistus  did  in  yEgypt,  with  a  many  of  faigned  Gods. 
Those  French  and  Britain  druides  in  the  west,  first  taught, 
saith  b  Csesar,  non  interne animas,  but  after  death  to  go  from 
one  to  another,  that  so  they  might  encourage  them  to  vcriue. 
'Twas  for  a  politick  end ;  and  to  this  purpose  the  old  poets 
fanned  those  c  Elysian  fields,  their  yEacus,  M-inos,  and  Rha- 
damantus,  their  infernall  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes,  fiery 
Phlegetons,  Pluto's  kingdome,  and  variety  of  torments  after 
e'eath.    Those  that  had  done  well,  went  to  the  Elysian  fields; 
but  evil  doers  to  Cocytus,  and  to  that  burning  lake  of  ri  heli, 
with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.    Tis  this 
which  e  Plato  labours  for  in  his  Phsedon,  et  Q.  de  rep.  The 
Turkes  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set  down  rewards,  and 
severall  punishments  for  every  particular  vertue  and  vice ; 1  when 
they  per'swade  men,  that  they  that  dye  in  battel,  shall  go  direct- 
ly to  heaven  ;  hut  wicked  livers  to  eternall  torment,  and  all  of  all 
sorts  (much  like  our  papisticall  purgatory)  for  a  set  time  shall 
be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by  that  tract  which  John 

•  Clcomardus  cpist.  Si  Novas  leges  suas  ad  Anpelum  Gabrielem  refenebat,  quo 
nionitore,  mcntiebarur  omnia  se  gerere.        bLib.  16.  belli  Gallici.  Ut  metu  mortis 
ne-rlefto  ad  virtutem  ineitarent.  c  De  his  lege  Lucianum  de  lu&u  Ton*.  1. 

Homer  "Odyss.  U-  Virg.  Mr):  6.  d  Baratheo  sulfure  ct  flamma  stagnant*, 

cternuui  dcmergebantiir.  '  Et  3.  de  rePub.  Omnis  institutio  adolesccntum  «» 
refereuda,  at  de  Deo  bene  sentiant,  ob  commune  bonum.         i  Boterus. 
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Baptista  Alfaqui  that  Mauri tanian  priest,  now  turned  Christian, 
hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.    After  a  mans 
death  two  black  angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call 
them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave,  and  punish  him  for  his  prece- 
dent sins;  if  he  lived  well  they  torture  him  the  less;   if  ill, 
ptrinde  sincntes  crucial 'us  ad  diem  judicii,  they  incessantly 
punish  him  to  the  day  of  judgement.  Nemo  vivenlium  qui  ad 
fiorum  mentionemnon  lotus  horret  et  contremiscit^  the  thought 
of  this  crucifies  them  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them 
spend  their  dayeS  in  fasting  and  prayer,  ne  mala  hcec  contin- 
uant, &?c.  A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus,  lib.  1.  cap.  28. 
called  Senex  de  montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  govern- 
ment amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe,  found 
a  convenient  place  in  a  pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hills, 
in  a  rv  kick  he  made  a  delicious  park,  full  of  odoriferous  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  a  palace  full  of  all  worldly  contents ,  that 
could  possibly  be  devised,  musick,  pictures,  variety  of  meats 
&c.  and  chose  out  d  certain  yong  man,  whom  with  a  u  sopo- 
riferous  potion  he  so  benummed,  that  he  perceived  not  hi  no-: 
and  so,  fast  a  sleep  as  he  luas,  caus'd  him  to  be  conveyed  into 
this  faire  garden.  Whereafter  he  had  lived  a  while  in  all  such 
pleasures  a  sensuall  man  could  desire,  c  He  cast  him  into  a 
sleep  again,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he 
might  tell  others  he  had  been  in  paradise.   The  like  he  did  for 
hell,  and  by  this  meanes  brought  his  people  to  subjection. 
Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  and 
to  be  beleeved  necessary  by  Christians  :  so  cunningly  can  the 
divel  and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counter- 
feit and  forge  the  like,  to  circumvent  and  delude  his  super- 
stitious followers.  Many  such  trickes  and  impostures  are  acted 
by  politicians,  in  China  especially,  but  with  what  effect  I  will 
discourse  in  the  symptomes. 

Next  to  politicians,  if  I  may  distinguish  ihem,  are  some  of 
our  priests,  (who  make  religion  policy)  if  not  far  bevond 
them,  for  thev  domineer  over  princes  and  statesmen  them- 
selves.  Carnificinam  excrcent,  one  saith,  they  tyrannize  over 
mens  consciences  more  than  any  other  tormentours  whatsoever  ' 
partly  for  their  commodity  and  gain;  Religionmn  enim  om- 
nium  abusus  (as  d  Postellus  holds)  qucestus  scilicet  sacrificum 
in  causa  est :  for  sovereignty,  credit,  to  maintain  their  state 

•Ciira  aquam,  viridarium  plantavit  maximum  ct  pulcherrimum,  floribus  odo- 
riferis  et  suavibus  fru&ibus  plenum,  &c.       *  Potum  quendam.  dedit  quo  inescatus 
ct  gravi  soporc  opprcssus,  in  viridarium  interim  ducebatur,  &c.  <=  Atone  itc 

rum  memoratum  pouim  bibendum  cxhibuit,  et  sic  extra  Paradisum  reduxit  ut 
cum  evigilaret,  sopore  soluto,  &c.        d  Lib.  1.  de  orb.  Concord,  cap.  7,  ' 
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and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are  their 
chiefe  supporters.  What  have  they  not  made  the  common  peo- 
ple belceve?  Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things;  what 
devices,  traditions,  ceremonies,  have  they  not  invented  in  all 
ages,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to  enrich  themselves?  Quibus 
qucestui  sunt  capti.  superstitione  animi,  as  aLivy  saith.  Those 
^Egyptian  priests  of  old,  got  all  the  soveraignty  into  iheir  hands, 
and  knowing,  b  as  Curtius  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficacius  multi- 
tudinem  regit  quam  super s litio  ;  melius  vatibus  quam  ducibus 
parent,  vand  religione  capli,  etiam  impotentes  fcemince;  the 
common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  than  captains,  and  no- 
thing so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  than  blind  zeal  to 
rule  a  multitude  j  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is 
incredible  to  relate.    All  nations  almost,  have  been  besotted 
in  this  kinde.     Amongst  our  Brittains  and  old  Gauls  the 
Druides;  Magi  in  Persia  ;  Philosophers  in  Greece;  Chaldeans 
amongst  the  Orientall;  Brachmanni  in  India;  Gymnosophists 
in  ^Ethiopia;  the  Turditanes  in  Spain;  Augurs  in  Rome, 
have  insulted;  Apollo's  priests  in  Greece,  Phaebades  and  Py- 
thonissae,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasmes;  Amphiaraus  and  his 
companions;  now  Mahometan  and  Pagan  priests,  what  can  they 
not  effect  ?  How  do  they  not  infatuate  the  world  ?  Adeo  ubique 
(as  c  Scaiiger  writes  of  the  Mahometan  priests)  turn  gentium 
turn  locorum,  gens  ista  sacrorum  ministra,  vulgisecat  spes,  ad 
ea  quce  ipsi  Jingunt  sonmia,  so  cunningly  can  they  gull  the 
commons  in  all  places  and  countrevs.    But  above  all  others, 
that  hio;h  priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  su- 
perstitious brood,  the  bull-bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth 
in  the  west,  that  three-headed  Cerberus  hath  plaid  his  part. 

Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  mere  policy,  a  state  wholly 
composed  of  superstition  and  wit,  and  needs  nothing  but  wit 
and  superstition  to  maintain  it :  that  7iseth  colledges  and  reli- 
gious houses  to  as  good  purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  doth 
more  at  this  day  by  a  company  of  scribling  parasites,  fiery 
spirited  fryers,  zealous  anchorites,  hypocriticall  confessours, 
and  those  Pr2torian  souldiers,  his  Janisary  Jesuites,  (that  disso- 
ciable society,  as  cLangius  terms  it  poslremus  diaboli  conatus, 
et  sceculi  excrevunitum,  that  now  stand  in  the  fore  front  of 
the  battel,  will  have  a  monopoly  of,  and  ingross  all  other  learn- 
ing, but  domineer  in  divinity; 

f  Kxcipiunt  soli  totius  vulnera  belli, 

and  fight  alone  almost,  for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and 

•Lib.  4.       fc  Lib.  4.       c  Excrc.  228.       d Sir  Ed.  Sands.  •Inconsult.de 
princ.  inter  proviric.  Europ.       f  Lucian. 
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asses)  than  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies. 
What  power  of  prince,  or  pcenal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict, 
could  enforce  men  to  do  that  which  for  conscience  sake  they 
will  voluntarily  undergo  ?  As  to  fast  from  all  flesh,  abstain 
from  marriage,  rise  to  their  prayers  at  midnight,  whip  them- 
selves, wiih  stupend  fasting  and  penance,  abandon  the  world, 
wilfull  poverty,  perform  canonical!  and  blind  obedience,  to 
prostrate  their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  offer  up 
themselves  at  their  SLiperiours  feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so 
powerful  an  engin  as  superstition  ?  which  they  right  well  per- 
ceiving, are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselves  :  Primum  enim 
(as  Calvin  rightly  suspects,  the  tenourand  practice  of  their  life 
proves)  arcana?  illius  Theologies,  quodapudeos  regnat,  caput 
est,  nullum  esse  Deum,  thev  hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo  10. 
did,  Hildebrand  the  magician,  Alexander  6.  Julius  2.  mere 
atheists,  and  which  the  common  proverb  amongst  them  ap- 
proves ;  a  The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are  the  Romans,  of 
the  Romans  the  priests  are  ivildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are 
preferred  to  be  cardinals,  and  the  haddest  man  amongst  the 
cardinals  is  chosen  to  he  pope,  that  is  an  epicure,  as  most  part 
the  popes  are,  infidels  and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think  and 
beleeve ;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ,  to  be  fables  and  impos- 
tures; of  heaven  and  hell,  day  of  judgement,  paradise,  im- 
mortality of  the  soule,  are  all 

b  Rumores  vani,  verbaque  inania, 
Et  par  sollicito  fabula  somnio. 

Dreames,  toyes,  and  old  wives  tales.  Yet  as  so  many  c  whet- 
stones to  make  other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though 
they  be  of  no  religion  at  all,  they  will  make  others  most  de- 
vout and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats,  compell,  en-  • 
force  from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a 
line;  when  as  their  end  is  not  to  propagate  the  church,  ad- 
vance God's  kingdome,  seek  his  glory  or  common  good;  but 
to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their  territories,  to  domineer 
and  compell  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjection  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  they  ?  Si  mundvs  vuli 
decipi,  decipiatur  ;  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And  what d  Austin 
cites  from  Varro  to  maintain  his  Roman  religion,  we  may  better 
apply  to  them  :  multa  vera,  quce  vulgus  scire  non  est  utile; 
pier  aque  falsa,  qva>  iamen  aliter  existimare populum  expedit) 
some  things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  own  ends 
they  will  not  have  the  gullish  commonalty  take  notice  of. 
As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable  covetousness,  strange 

•  Sir  Ed.  Sands  in  his  Relation.        >  Seneca.  « Vicecotis,  acutum  Reddtre 

quae  ferru  m  valet,  exors  ipsa  iecand  <.  <•  De  civ.  Dei.  lib.  4.  cap.  31. 
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forgeries,  fopperies,  fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties,  impos- 
tures, illusions,  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  traditions,  false  mi- 
racles, which  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthrall,  circumvent  and 
subjugate  them,  to  maintain  their  own  estates.    4  One  while 
by  bulls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and  their  doctrine  of  good 
workes,  that  they  be  meritorious  ;  hope  of  heaven  by  that 
meanes,  they  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spurred  on 
this  free  superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself  blind,  and  is 
an  asse  to  carry  burdens.    They  have  so  amplified  Peter's  pa- 
trimony, that  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  become  rex  return, 
dominas  dominant! urn,  a  demi-god,  as  his  canonists  make  him 
(Felinus  and  the  rest)  above  God  himself.    And  for  his  wealth 
and  btemporalties,  is  not  inferior  to  many  kings;  'his  car- 
dinals, princes  companions  ;  and  in  every  kingdome  almost, 
abbots,  priors,  monkes,  fryers,  ckc.  and  his  clergy  have  in- 
grossed  a  (1  third  part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  their  hands. 
Three  prince  electors  in  Germany,  bishops  ;  besides  JNJagde- 
burge,  Spire,  Saltsburge,  Breme,  Bamberge,  &c.    In  France, 
as  Bodine,  lib.  de  repub.  gives  us  to  understand,  their  revenues 
are  twelve  millions,  and  three  hundred  thousand  livres  ;  and  of 
twelve  parts  of  the  revenues  in  France,  the  church  possesseth 
seaven.    The  Jesuites,  a  new  sect  begun  in  this  age,  have,  as 
e_Middendorpius  and  f  Pelargus  reckon  up,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred colledges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  than  many 
princes.    In  France,  as  Arnoldus  proves,  in  thirty  yeares  they 
have  got  bis  centum  librarum  millia  annua,  20OO0O1.    I  say 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.    We  have  had  in  England, 
as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  thirty  thousand  fryers  at 
once,  and  as  £  Speed  collects  out  of  Lelande  and  others,  almost 
COO  religious  houses,  and  near  two  hundred  thousand  pound, 
in  revenues  of  the  old  rent,  belonging  to  them  ;  besides  images 
of  gold,  silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as 
hWeever  calculates,  and  esteems  them  at  the  dissolution  of 
abbies,  worth  a  million  of  gold.    How  many  towns  in  every 
kingdome  hath  superstition  enriched  ?  What  a  deal  of  mony  by 
musty  reliques,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-priests  en- 
grossed, and  what  sums  have  they  scraped  by  their  other  trickes ! 
Lauretta  in  Italy,  Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  dayes, 
XJbi  omnia  auro  nitent,  saith  Erasmus,  S*.  Thomas  Shrine,  8cc. 

'Seeking  their  own,  saith  Paul,  not  Christ's.  kHe  hath  the  dutchy  of  Spolcdo 

in  Italy,  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  beside  Rome,  r.nd  the  territories  adjacent,  Bo- 
logna, Ferrara,  &c.  Avignon  in  France,  &c.  *  Estote  fratres,  mei,  et  principes 
huius  aiuudi.  d  The  laity  suspect  their  greatness,  witness  those  statutes  of  mort- 
pjaiin.  e  Lib.  de  Academ.  i  Pratfat.  lib.  de  paradox.  Jesuit.  Rom. 
uwvincia  habetCol.56.  Neapol.  23.  Veneta  13.  I.ucit.  15.  India  orient.  27.  Brasil. 
50,  &c.       8  In  his  Chronic  vit.  Hen.  g.       h  15  cap.  of  his  funerall  Mouumentt. 
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may  witness.    aDelphos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece,  for 
Apollo's  oracle,  Delos  commune  conciliabulum  ct  emporium 
sold  religione  munitum;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and  wealth 
were  sustained  by  religion,  were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If 
they  can  get  but  a  relique  of  some  Saint,  the  Virgin  Mary's 
picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that  city  is  for  ever  made,  it  needs 
no  other  maintenance.    Now  if  any  of  these  their  impostures, 
or  jugling  trickes  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question  :  If  a 
magnanimous  or  zealous  Luther,  an  heroicall  Luther,  as  bDith- 
marus  calls  him,  dare  touch  the  monkes  bellies,  all  is  in  a 
combustion,  all  is  in  an  uprore.    Demetrius  and  his  associates 
are  ready  to  pull  him  in  peeces,  to  keep  up  their  trades,  f Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians :  With  a  mighty  shout  of  two 
hours  long  they  will  rore  and  not  be  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority  :  what  by  auricular  confession, 
satisfaction,  penance,  Peter's  keys,  thunderings,  excommuni- 
cations, &c.  roring  bulls,  this  high  priest  of  Rome,  shaking 
his  Gorgons  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soule  of  many  a  silly 
man,  insulted  over  majesty  it  self,  and  swaggered  generally 
over  all  Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  holding 
them  as  yet  in  slavish  subjection,  as  never  tyrannizing  Spa- 
niards did  by  their  poor  Negroes,  or  Turkes  by  their  oally- 
slaves.    ,lThe  Bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  parasite  of 
his,  de  mag.  Eccles.  lib.  2.  cap.  I. J  hath  done  that  without 
arms,  which  those  Roman  emperours  could  never  atchieve 
with  forty  legions  of  souldiers ;  deposed  kings,  and  crowned 
them  again  with  his  foot ;  made  friends,  and  corrected  at  his 
pleasure,  &c.    e'Tis  a  vjonder,  saith  Machiavel,  (Florentine? 
hist.  lib.  \.)  what  slavery  king  Henry  the  sec~md  endured  for 
the  death  of  Tho.  a  Bechei,  what  things  he  was  enjoymui  by 
the  Pope,  and  how  he  suhmitited  himself  to  do  that  which  -  m 
our  times,  a  private  man  would  not  endure,  and  all  through 
superstition.  f  Henry  the  fourth,  deposed  of  his  empire,  stood 
bare-footed  with  his  wife  at  the  gates  of  Canossus.    « Frederick 
the  emperour,  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  the  third.  Another 
held  Adrian's  stirrup  ;  king  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandul- 
phos  the  Popes  legat,  8cc.    What  made  so  many  thousand 
Christians  travel  from  France,  Britain,  &c.  into  the  holy  land, 
spend  such  huge  sums  of  mony,  go  a  pilgrimage  so  familiarly 
to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  couch,  but  slavish  superstition  ? 
What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  lives,  to  leave  their 

■  Psusanias  in  Laconicis  lib.  3.  Idem  de  Achaicis  lib.  3.  Cujus  stimma:  opes,  et 
vaUlc  in.  lyta  fama.'  b  Exercit.  Eth.  Colleg.  3.  disp.  3.  •  Aft.  19.  28. 

Pontifex  Roinanus  prorsus  incrmis  regions  terra;  jura  dat,  ad  regna  cvehit  ad  pneem 
COgit,et  peccantes  castigat,  &c.  quod  imperatores  Romani  40  legionibus  arvnati  nort 
efteceriint,  ■  Minim  quanta  passu*  sit.  H.  '2.  quomodo  sesubmisit,  ca  se  faflurum 
polhcitus,  quorum  hodie  ne  privatus  quidem  partem  facerct.  r  Sigonius  9. 

ttitt.  I.tal.  t  Curio  lib.  4.  Fox  Martyrol. 
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native  coiintreys,  to  go  seek  martyrdome  in  the  Indies,  but 
superstition  ?  to  be  assassinates,  to  meet  death,  murder  kings, 
but  a  fclse  perswasion  of  merit,  of  canonicall  or  blind  obedi- 
ence which  they  instill  into  ihem,  and  animate  thein  by 
strange  illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints  ?  Such 
pretty  feats  can  thedivel  work  by  priests';  and  so  we!I  for  iheir 
own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts.  And  if  it  were  not 
yet  enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  mankinde, 
and  crucifie  the  soulcs  of  men,  he  hath  more  actor*  in  his 
tragedy,  more  irons  in  the  fire,  another  scene  of  hpreticks, 
factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits,  schi-maticks,  im- 
postonrs,  false  prophets,  blind  guides;  that  out  of  pride,  sin- 
gularity, vain  glory,  blind  zeal,  cause  much  more  madness 
yet,  set  all  in  an  uprore  by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes, 
figments,  crotchets,  make  new  divisions,  subdivisions,  new 
sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to  another  ;  one  kingdome  to 
another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  son,  to  the  ruine  and  destruction  of  a  common- 
wealth, to  the  disturbance  of  peace,  and  to  make  a  generall 
confusion  of  all  estates.  How  did  those  Arrians  rage  of  old  ? 
How  many  did  they  circumvent  ?  Those  Pelagians,  Manichees, 
&c.  their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.  How  many 
silly  soules  have  impostours  still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite 
alienated  from  Christ !  Lucian's  Alexander,  Simon  Magus, 
whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Justin 
Martyr,  Simoni  Deo  sanclo,  &c.  after  his  decease.  aApollo- 
nius  TyanKus,  Cynops,  Eumo,  who  by  counterfeiting  some 
new  ceremonies  and  juggling  trickes  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by 
spitting  fire,  and  the  like,  got  an  army  together  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  did  much  harm  :  with  Eudo  de  stellis,  of  whom 
Nubrigensis  speaks,  (lib.  1.  cap.  IQ.J  that  in  king  Stephen's 
dayes  imitated  most  of  Christ's  miracles,  fed  I  know  not 
how  many  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  built  castles  in  the 
ayr,  8cc.  to  the  seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  soules.  In 
Franconia,  1476,  a  base  illiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to  be 
a  prophet,  and  preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a  neatherd  at 
Nicholhausen ;  he  seduced  30000  persons,  and  was  taken  by 
the  commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man,  come  from  heaven. 

Tradesmen  left  their  shops,  women  their  distaff  es,  servants 
ran  from  their  masters,  children  from  their  parents,  schollars 
left  their  tvtovrs,  all  to  hear  him  ;  some  for  novelty,  some  for 
zeal.  He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Wartzlurge, 
and  so  he  and  his  heresy  vanished  together.     How  many 

"  Hicroclcs  Contends  Apollonius  to  have  been  as  great  a  prophet  as  Christ,  •whom 
Euscbius  confutes.  b  Munstcr  Cosmog.  1.  3.  c  36.  Artifices  ex  officinis,  arator 
c  stiva,  foemina:  e  colo,  ice.  quasi  numine  quodam  rapti,  nesciis  parcntibus  ct 
dominis  recta  adeunt,  &c.  Combustus  demum  ab  Herbipolensi  Episcopo;  hiresis 
cvanuit. 
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such  impostours,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  kings 
raign  ?  What  chronicle  will  not  afford  such  examples  ?  that 
as  so  many  ignes  fatui,  have  led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified 
some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be  carryed  about  with 
the  blast  of  every  winde,  a  rude  inconstant  multitude,  a 
silly  company  of  poor  soules,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered 
together  like  so  many  pebbles  in  a  tide.  What  prodigious 
follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions,  absurdities,  impossi- 
bilities, these  impostours,  hereticks,  8tc.  have  thrust  upon  the 
world;  what  strange  effects,  shall  be  shewed  in  the  symptomes. 

Now  the  meanes  by  which,  or  advantages  the  divel  and  his 
infernall  ministers  take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world 
with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doctrines,  superstitious  fop- 
peries, are  from  themselves,  innate  feare,  ignorance,  simpli- 
city, hope  and  feare,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  prin- 
cipall  engins,  with  their  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  pur- 
gatory, Limbus  Pat  rum,  &c.  which  now  more  than  ever 
tyrannize  ;  afor  what  province  is  free  from  atheisme,  super- 
stition, idolatry,  schisme,  heresie,  impiety,  their  faciours  and 
followers  P  thence  thev  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed 
image  of  God,  which  i«  yet  remaining  in  us. 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  

our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us;  we  know 
there  is  a  God,  and  nature  doth  inform  us;  b Nulla  gens  tarn 
larbara  (saith  Tullie)  cui  non  insideat  hcec  persuasio  Deum 
esse;  sed  nec  Scytha,  nec  Grcecus,  nec  Persa,  nec  Hyper- 
loreus  dissentiet  (as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  scr.  1. 
farther  adds)  nec  continents  nec  insularum  habitator,  let  him 
dwell  where  he  will,  in  what  coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation 
so  barbarous  that  is  not  perswaded  there  is  a  God.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  read  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst  the  In- 
dians in  this  kinde,  of  their  tenents  in  America,  pro  suo 
quisque  libitu  varias  res  venerabanivr  super  stitiose,  plantas, 
animalia,  montes,  &c.  omne  quod  amabant  aut  horrebant 
(some  few  places  excepted,  as  he  grants,  that  had  no  God  at 
all).  So  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fir - 
matnent  declareth  his  handy -work,  Psalm  19.  Every  crea- 
ture will  evince  it ; 

Praesentemque  refert  quaelibet  hei  ba  Deum. 

Nolenles, sciunt,fatentur  inviti,  as  the  said  Tyrius  proceeds, 
will  or  nill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  philosophers, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca, 

•Nulla  non  provincia  hasrcsibus,  Atheismis,  &c.  plena.  Nullus  orbis  angulus  ab 
hisce  belluis  immunis.         bLib.  1.  de  nat.  Dcorum. 
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l^pictetus,  those  Magi,  Druides,  &c.  went  as  far  as  they  could 
by  the  light  of  Nature ;  a  multa  prceclara  de  naturd  Dei  scripta 
roliquerunt,  writ  vumy  things  well  of  the  nature  of  God,  but 
they  had  hut  a  confused  light,  a  glimpse  ; 

b  Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  sylvis,  

as  he  that  walks  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,  thev  groped  in  the 
dark.    They  had  a  gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  0 
Deus,  quicquid  es,  sive  caelum,  sive  terra,  sive  aliudquid ;  and 
that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium,  miserere  mei.    And  so  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soule,  and  future  happiness,  lmmortali- 
tatem  animce  (saith  Hierom)  Pythagoras  somniavit,  Demo- 
critus  non  credidit,  in  consolationem  damnationis  suae  Socrates 
incarcere  disputavit ;  Indus,   Persa,  Go  thus,  &c  Philoso- 
phantur.    So  some  said  this,  some  that,  as  they  conceived 
themselves;  which  the  divel  perceiving,  led  them  farther  out 
(as  cLemnius  observes)  and  made  them  worship  him  as  their 
God,  with  stocks  and  stones  ;  and  torture  themselves  to  their 
own  destruction,  as  he  thought  fit  himself;  inspired  his 
priests  and  ministers  with  lyes  and  fictions  to  prosecute  the 
same;  which  they  for  their  own  ends  were  as  willing  to 
undergo,    taking  advantage  of  their  simplicity,  feare  and 
ignorance.    For  the  common  people  are  as  a  flock  of  sheep, 
a  rude  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common  sense,  a 
mere  beast,  bellua  mult  or  um  capitum,  will  go  whithersoever 
they  are  led  :  as  you  lead  a  ram  over  a  gap  by  the  horns,  al'. 
the  rest  will  follow  ;  d  Non  qua  eundum,  sed  qua  itur,  they 
will  do  as  they  see  others  do,  and  as  their  prince  will  have 
them  ;  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  they  are  for  him. 
Now  tor  those  idolaters,  Maxentius  and  Licinius  ;  then,  for 
Constantine  a  Christian.   c  Qui  Christum  negant  male pereanf, 
acclamatum  est  decies,  for  two  hours  space ;  qui  Christum 
non  colunt,  Augusti  inimici  sunt,  acclamatum  est  ter  decies  ; 
and  by-and-by  idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Jnlianus ; 
ail  Arrians  under  Constantius ;  good  Catholicks  again  under 
Jovinianus.    And  little  difference  there  is  betwixt  the  discre- 
tion of  men  and  children  in  this  case;  especially  of  old  folkes 
and  women,  as  f  Cardan  discourseth,  when  as  they  are  tossed 
with  feare  and  superstition,  and  luith  other  mens  folly  and 

•  Zanchius.  *Virg.  6.  ^.n.  *  Superstitio  cx  ignorantia.  divinitatis 

emersit,  cx  vkiosn  ncmulatione,  et  dacmonis  illeccbris,  inconstans.  tiinctis,  fluctuant 
rtcoi  seaddicatnesciens,  quern  imploret,  cui  se committal,  a  <l«cmone  facile  deccpta. 
Lemmas.  Kb.  3.  c.  8.  'Seneca.  *  Vick  Bsronium  3.  Annalium  ad 

annum  324.  vit.  Conatantin.  '  De  rerum  varietate  1.  3-  c.  S8.  Parum  vero 

distat  sapientia  virorum  a  puerili,  multo  minus  senum  et  mtiticrum,  cum  mctu  et 
superstitionc  et  alicua  stultitia  et  improbitatc  simplices  agitantur. 
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dishonesty.  So  that  I  may  say  their  ignorance  is  a  cause  of 
their  superstition,  a  symptome,  and  madness  it  self; 

Supplicii  causa  est,  suppliciumque  sui. 

Their  own  feare,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be  deplored  lethargy,  is 
that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  pulls  these  miseries 
on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and  super- 
stitions, amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  still  finde  that  the 
parties  first  affected,  are  silly,  rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folkes, 
that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak  women,  or  some 
poor  rude  illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  gulled  in  this  kinde,  prone  without  either  examination  or 
due  consideration  (for  they  take  up  religion  a  trust,  as  at 
mercers  they  do  their  wares)  to  beleeve  any  thing.  And  the 
best  meanes  they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it  when 
they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  still  in  ignorance :  for  Igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  devotion,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and 
these  times  can  amply  witness.  This  hath  been  the  divels 
practice,  and  his  infernal1!  ministers  in  all  ages  ;  not  as  our 
Saviour  by  a  few  sillv  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdome  of 
the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners,  but  to  make  ad- 
vantage of  their  ignorance,  to  confound  them  and  their  asso- 
ciates ;  and  that  they  may  better  effect  what  they  intend,  they 
begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor  a stupid,  illiterate  persons.  So 
Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  peece 
of  work  (saith  b  Brcdenbachius)  full  of  non- sense,  barba- 
risme,  confusion,  without  rime,  reason,  or  any  good  com- 
position; first  published  to  a  company  of  rude  rus ticks,  hog- 
ruhbers,  that  had  no  discretion,  judgement,  art,  or  under- 
standing; and  is  so  still  maintained.  For  it  is  a  part  of  their 
policy  to  let  no  man  comment;  dare  to  dispute  or  call  in 
question,  to  this  day,  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
incredible,  ridiculous  ;  fabulous  as  it  is,  it  must  be  beleeved 
unplicite;  upon  pain  of  death  no  man  must  dare  to  contradict 
it,  God  and  the  Emperour ,  &c.  What  else  do  our  Papists, 
but  by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  vent  and  broach  all 
their  new  ceremonies  and  traditions,  when  they  conceal  the 
Scripture,  read  it  in  Latin,  and  to  some  few  alone,  feeding 
the  slavish  people,  in  the  mean  time,  with  tales  out  of 
Legends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations?  Whom  do  thev 
begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  super* 
stitious  old  folkes,  illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent, 
rude,  silly  companions,  or  sooner  circumvent?    So  do  all  our 

*  In  all  superstition,  wise  men  follow  fools.    Bacon's  Essayes.  *>  Peregrin. 

Hieros.  cap.  5.  Totnm  scriptum  confusum  sine  ordinc  vel  colore,  absque  sensu  et 
ratione  ad  rusticissimos  idem  dedit,  rudissimos,  et  prorsus  agrestes,  qui  nuliius 
eraat  discretion^,  ut  dijudicare  possent. 
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schismaticks  and  hcreticks.    Marcus  and  Valentinian,  here- 
ticks  in  aIrcnneus,  seduced  first,  I  know  not  how  many 
women,  and  made  them  beleeve  they  were  prophets.    b  Fryer 
Cornelius  of  Dort,  seduced  a  company  of  silly  women.  Wl  at 
are  all  our  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  but 
a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capricious  base  feUpwes?  What 
are  most  of  our  Papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant  and  blind  bay- 
ards? how  shoidd  they  otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought 
up  and  kept  still  in  darkness  ?  c  If  their  pas  tours  (saith  Lavater) 
had  done  their  duties,  and  instructed  their  jlocks  as  they 
ought,  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  or  had  not  for- 
bidden them  the  reading  of  Scriptures,  they  hud  not  been  as 
they  are.    But  being  so  mis-led  all  their  lives  in  superstition, 
and  carryed  hood- winked  like  hawks,  how  can  they  prove 
otherwise  than  blind  ideots,  and  superstitious  asses?  what 
shall  we  expect  else  at  their  hands  ?  Neither  is  it  sufficient  to 
keep  them  blind,  and  in  Cymmerian  darkness,  but  wilhal!, 
as  a  schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boys,  to  make  them  follow  their 
bookes,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  promises  and  encouragements; 
but  most  of  all  by  feare,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and 
punishment,  do  they  collogue  and  sooth  up  their  silly  auditours, 
and  so  bring  them  into  a  fools  paradise.    Rex  eris,  aiunt,  si 
recte  fades,  do  well,  thou  shalt  be  crowned  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  by  threats,  terrours  and  affrights,  they  tyrannize  and 
terrifie  their  distressed  soules ;  knowing  that  feare  alone  is  the 
sole  and  only  meanes  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to 
that  Hemistichium  of  Petronius,  primus  in  orle  Deos  fecit 
thnor,  the  feare  of  some  divine  and  supream  powers,  keeps 
men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties  ;  they 
play  upon  their  consciences;  d  which  was  practised  of  old  in 
/Egypt  by  their  priests.  When  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made 
the  people  beleeve  God  was  angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come; 
they  take  all  opportunities  of  naturall  causes,  to  delude  the 
peoples  senses,  and  with  fearfull  tales  out  of  purgatory,  faigned 
apparitions,  earthquakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragical!  exam- 
ples of  divels,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  counter- 
feit visions,  &c.    They  do  so  insult  over,  and  restrain  them, 
never  Hoby  so  dared  a  lark,  that  they  will  not  c offend  the 
least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce  look  awry.  Deus  bone  (f  Lavater 
exclaims)  quot  hoc  commentum  dc  purgaiorio  misere  afflixit ! 
good  God,  how  many  men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by 
this  fiction  of  purgatory  ! 

•Lib.  1.  cap.  9  Vnlent.  hsres.  9.  k  M<irranus  lib.  8.  hist.  BAg.  c  Si 

Doftorcs  suum  fecissentomcium.  et  plebem  fidei  commissam  rccte  imtituissent  dc 
doclrinae  Christiana:  capitibus  nec  sacrts  scripturis  interdixissent,  de  multis  pro- 
culdubio  reftc  sensissent.  *  Curtius  lib.  4.  e  See  more  in  Kemnisius  Exatnen 
Concil,  Trident,  dc  Purgatorio.  '  Part.  1.  c.  16.  put.  3.  cap.  13.  ct  l  i. 
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To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  feare,  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, he  hath  several!  eugins,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and 
enthrall;  omitting  no  opportunities,  according  to  mens  several! 
inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent -and  humour  them;  to 
maintain  his  superstition  ;  sometimes  to  stupifie,  besot  them; 
sometimes  again  by  oppositions,  tactions,  to  set  all  at  odds 
and  in  aa  upfore  ;  sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes 
him  a  principal!  agent  ;  sometimes  whole  cities,  countreys. 
I)  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity,  canonicall  obedience,  blind 
'zeal,  Sec.    If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition,  popularity, 
vain  glory.    If  of  the  clergy  and  more  eminent,  of  better 
parts  than  the  rest,  more  learned,  eloquent,  he  puffs  them  up 
with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  worth,  scientid  inflati,  they 
begin  to  swell  and  scorn  all  the  world  in  respect  of  themselves, 
and  thereupon  turn  hereticks,  schismaticks,  broach  new  doc- 
trines, frame  new  crotchets  and  the  like;  or  else  out  of  too 
much  learning  become  mad ;  or  out  of  curiosity,  they  will 
search  into  God's  secrets,  and  eat  of  the,  forbidden  fruit;  or  out 
of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifts,  inspirations, 
become  prophets,  enthusiasts,  and  whatnot  ?   Gr  else,  if  they 
be  displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not  (as  they  suppose)  pre- 
ferment to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse,  neglected, 
or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of  emu- 
lation, they  begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  caelum  terrce  mis- 
cent,  they  become  so  impatient  in  an  instant,  that  a  whole 
kingdome  cannot  contain  them  ;  they  will  set  all  in  a  combustion, 
all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adversaries.  'Donatus, 
when  he  saw  Cecilianus  preferred  before  him  in  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Carthage,  turned  heretick ;  and  so  did  Arian,  because 
Alexander  was  advanced  :  we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too 
many  experiments  of  such  persons.  If  they  be  lay-men  of  better 
note,  the  same  eng'ms  of  pride,  ambition,  emulation  and  jea- 
lousie  take  place;  they  will  be  gods  themselves.    b Alexander 
in  India  after  his  victories  became  so  insolent,  he  would  be 
adored  for  a  god,  and  those  Roman  emperours  came  to  that 
height  of  madness,  they  must  have  temples  built  to  them;  sacri- 
fices to  their  deities;  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius,  D.  Adria- 
nus : c  HeliogabalifS  put  out  that  Vestall  fire  at  Rome,  expelled 
the  virgins,  and  banished  all  other  religions  all  over  the 
tuorld,  and  would  be  the  sole  god  himself.  Our  Turkes,  China 
kings,  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  do  little  less;  assuming  di- 
vine and  bombast  titles  to  themselves  ;  the  meaner  sort  are  too 
credulous,  and  led  with  blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  to  pro- 
secute and  maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  leaders  shall  pro- 

■  Austin'.  k  Curtius  lib.  8.  c  Lampridius  vita  ejus.    Virgines  vestales, 

ft  sacrum  ignem  Roma:  extinxil,  et  omnes  ubique  per  orbcm  terra;  rcligiones,  uniim 
hoc  studens  utsolus  Deus  coleretur. 
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pose  :  what  they  in  pride  and  singularity,  revenge,  vain  glorv, 
ambition,  spleen,  for  gain,  shall  rashly  maintain  and  broach, 
their  disciples  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  damna- 
tion, if  they  do  it  not;  and  will  ral her  forsake  wives,  children, 
house  and  home,  lands,  goods,  fortunes,  life  it  self,  than  omit 
or  abjure  the  least  tittle  of  it ;  and  to  advance  the  common 
cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traytors,  assassinates,  pseu- 
do-martyrs, with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that 
other  world,  that  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven, 
be  canonized  for  saints. 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blind  zeal,  and 
misled  with  superstition,  he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveagle 
and  infatuate  them  farther  yet;  to  make  them  quite  mortified 
and  mad;  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection,  to  merit  by  pe- 
nance, going. .wollward,  whipping,  alines,  fastings,  &c.  An. 
1320.  there  was  a  sect  of  a\vhippers  in  Germany,  that  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured 
themselves.      I  could  give  many  other  instances  of  each 
particular.   But  these  workes  so  done  are  meritorious,  exopere 
opera  to,  ex  condigno,  for  themselves  and  others,  to  make  them 
macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtuiis  et  umbra, 
those  evangelicall  counsells  are  propounded,  as  our  pseudoca- 
tholicks  call  them  ;  canonical!  obedience,  wilfull  poverty, 
b  vowes  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life,  which  extend 
almost  to  all  religions  and  superstitions,  to  Turkes,  Chinese, 
Gentiles.  Abyssines,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  countreys.  A- 
mongst  the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation,  solitariness  are,  as  it 
were,  certain  rams  bv  which  the'divel  doth  batter  and  work  upon 
the  strongest  constitutions.  NonnttlH  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  oO 
tongas  inedias,  sludla  et  meditationes  ceelestes,  dc  rebus  sacrii 
et  religione  semper  agitant ;  by  fasting  over  much,  and  divine 
meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that  fasting  is  a  thing  of  it  self 
to  be  discommended  ;  for  it  is  an  excellent  meanes  to  keep  the 
body  in  subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physick  of 
the  soi'.le,  bv  which  chast  thoughts  are  ingendred,  true  zeal, 
a  divine  spirit,  whence  wholesome  counsells  do  proceed,  concu- 
piscence is  restrained,  vicious  and  predominant  lusts  and  hu- 
mours are  expelled.  The  fathers  are  very  much  in  commenda- 
tion of  it,  and  as  Calvin  notes,  sometimes  immoderate.  cThe 
mother  nf  health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spirituall  wing  to  erear  us, 
the  chariot  of  the  Holy Ghost,  banner  of  faith,  &c.  And  'tis  true 
they  say  of  it,  if  it  be  moderately  and  seasonably  used,  by  such 

•  Flagellatorum  se6h.    Munster.  lib.  3.  Cosmog.  cap.  19.  1  Votum  caliba- 

tus  monachatus.  c  Mater  sanitatis,  clavis  ccelorum,  a!a  anurias  qua;  leves  prnnas 
proriucat,  ut  in  sublime  ferat ;  cuirus  Spiritus  Santti,  vexillum  fidei,  porta  para  drv, 
vita  angelorum,  &Q. 
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parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel,  CHRIST,  and  as  his  3  apostles 
made  use  of  it :  but  when  by  this  meanes  they  will  supererogate, 
and  as  b Erasmus  well  taxeth,  Caelum  non  sufficere  putant.  MttS 
mcritis,  heaven  is  toosmall  a  reward  for  it;  they  make  choyce  oi 
times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell  their  merits,  attribute  more  to 
them  than  the  ten  commandments  ;  and  count  it  a  greater  sin 
to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  kill  a  man  ;  and  as  one  saith,  Plus 
respiciunt,  assum  piscem,  quam  Christum  crucifixum  ;  plus 
salmonem  quam  Salomonem ;  quihusin  ore  Christus,  Epicurus 
in  corde,  when  some  counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to 
surh  workes  of  theirs  than  to  Chrises  death  and  passion;  the 
dive!  sets  in  a  foot,  strangely  deludes  them,  and  by  that  meanes 
makes  them  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  and 
hazard  their  soules.  Never  any  strange  illusions  of  divels  a- 
mongst  hermites,  anchorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasmes, 
apparitions,  enthusiasmes,  prophets,  any  revelations,  but  immo- 
derate fasting,  bad  dyet,  sickness,  melancholy,  solitariness, or 
some  such  things  were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners, 
or  concomitants  of  them.  The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occa- 
sion the  divel  takes  to  delude  them.  Marcilius  Cognatus  (lib. 
1.  cont.  cap.  7 .)  hath  many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as  af- 
ter long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  divels:  and  c'tis  amiracu- 
lous  iking  to  relate  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents 
proceed  from  fasting;  dreames,  superstition,  contempt  of  tor- 
ments, desire  of  dea  t It,  prophesies,  paradoxes,  madness  ;  fast  ing 
naturally  prepares  men  to  these  things.  Monkes,  anchorites, 
and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness  become  melancholy,  verti- 
ginous; they  think  they  hear  strange  noyses,  conferr  with  hob- 
goblins, divels,  ri veil  up  their  bodies,  et  dam  hostem  insequi- 
mur,  saith  Gregory,  civem  quern  diligimus  trucidamus,  they 
become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and  bones  :  Carnibus  abstinentes 
proprias  cames  devorant,  ut  nil  prceter  cutem  et  ossa  sit  rcli- 
quum:  Hilarion,  as  dHierom  reports  in  his  life,  and  Athana- 
sius  of  Antonius,  was  so  bare  with  fasting,  that  the  skin  did 
scarce  stick  to  the  bones ;  for  want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  for  want  of  sleep,  became  idle  headed,  heard  every  night 
infants  cry,  oxen  loiv,  wolves  howl,  lions  rore  fas  he  thought) 
clattering  of  chains,  strange  voyces,  and  the  like  illusions  of 
divels.  Such  symptomes  are  common  to  those  that  fast  long, 
are  solitary,  given  to  contemplation,  over  much  solitariness  and 

■Castigo  corpus  meum.    FauL  »  Mor.  encom.  «=  Lib.  8.  cap.  10.  dc 

renim  varictate.  A  dm  i  rati  one  digna  sunt  qua  per  jejunium  hoc  modo  coutinguut : 
snnuiia,  stiperstitio,  contemptus  tormentorum,  mortis  desiderium,  obstinata  opinio, 
jnsama  :  jejuni  urn  naturaliter  pr<rparat  ad  hare  omnia.  *  Epist.  1.  3.  Ita  attenuates 
futt  jcjumoetvi^iliis,  in  tantum  exeso  corpore  ut  qssibus  vix  harcbat,  unde  no&c 
infantum  vagitus,  balatus  pecorum,  mugltus  bourn,  voces  et  ludibria  dicmonuro,  Sec. 
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meditation.  Not  that  these  things  (as  1  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be 
discommended  of  themselves,  but  very  behovefull,  in  some  cases 
and  good:  sobriety  and  contemplation  joyn  our  soules  to  God, 
as  that  heathen  a  Porphyry  can  tell  us,  b  Extasis  is  a  taste  of 
future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God;  a  divine 
melancholy,  a  spirituallwing,  Bonaventure  terms  it,  to  lift  us 
up  to  heaven :  But  as  it  is  abused,  a  meer  dotage,  madness,  acause 
and  symptome  of  religious  melancholy.  c  If  you  shall  at  any 
time  see  (saith  Guatincrius)  a  religious  per  son  over  superstitious, 
too  solitary  or  much  given  to  f acting,  that  man  will  certainly 
be  melancholy  ;  thou  maist  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so.  P. 
Forestus  hath  almost  the  same  words,  and  *£ardan (subtil,  lib. 
IS.  et  cap.  40.  lib.  8.  de  return  varietate ;)  solitariness,  fasting, 
and  that  melancholy  humour,  are  the  causes  of  all  hermitcs 
illusions.  Lavater,  (de  sped.  part.  1.  cap.  10.  and  19.)  puts 
solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such  spectrums  and  apparitions; 
none,  saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monkes  and  hermitcs,  the  di- 
vels  bath  is  melancholy  ;  e none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dot  age  in 
this  kinde,  as  such  as  live  solitary  lives  ;  they  hear  and  act 
strange  tilings  in  their  dotage.  fPolydore  Virgil  (lib.  2.  depro- 
digiis,)  holds,  that  those  prophesies  and  monkes  revelations, 
nuns  dreames,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  do  pro- 
ceed iv holly  ab  instinetu  daemon  um,  by  the  divels  meanes  : 
and  so  those  enthusiasts,  anabaptists,  pseudo  prophets  from 
the  same  cause,    s  Fracastorius  (lib.  2.  de  intellect.)  will  have 
all    your  Pythonissae,  Sibyls,   and  pseudo  prophets    to  be 
mere  melancholy;  so  doth   Wierus  prove,  (lib.  1.  cap.  8. 
et  I.  3.  cap.  7.J  and  Arculanus  (in  9>  Rhasis,)  that  melan- 
choly is  a  sole  cause,  and  the  dive]  together,  with  fasting 
and   solitariness,    of   such    Sibylline  prophesies,  if  there 
were  ever  such  ;  which  with  h  Casaubon  and  others  I  justly 
except  at  !    for  it   is   not  likely  that  the   spirit  of  God 
should  ever  reveal  such  manifest  revelations  and  predictions  of 
Christ,  to  those  Pythonissas,  witches,  Apollo's  priests,  the  di- 
vels ministers,  (they  were  no  better)  and  conceal  them  from 

*  Lib.  de  abstinentia.  Sobrietas  et  continentia  mentem  Deo  conjungunt.  k  Ex- 
tasis  nihil  Pit  aliud  quam  gustus. future  beatitudinis.  Erasmus  cpist.  ad  Dorpium, 
in  qua  toti  absorbemur  in  Deum.  c  Si  religiosum  nimis  jejunia  vidcrjs  observan- 
tem,  audafler  melancholicum  pronunciabis.   Traft.  5.  cap.  5.  dSolitudo  ipsa, 

mens  aigra  laboribus  anxiis  et  jejuniis,  turn  temperature  cibis  mutata  agrestibus,  et 
humor  melancholicus  Heremitis  illusionum  causae  sunt.  «Solitudo  est  causa  ap- 
paritionuin;  nulli  visionibus  ethuic  delirio  magisobnoxii  sunt  quam  qui  collegiiset 
rremo  soli  vivunt  monachi ;  tales  plerumque  melancholici  obviftum,  et  solitudmem. 
f  Monachiseseputantprophetareex  Deo, et  qui  solitariam  agunt  vitam,  quum  sit  in- 
stinftu  djemonum;  et  sic  lalluntur  fatidicae  ;  a  malo  genio  habent,  quae  putant  a 
Deo,  etsic  enthusiasts.  8  SybiHat,  Pythii,  et  Prophetae  qui  divinaresolcnt,  omncs 
phanatici  sunt  melancholici.       b  Excrcit.  c.  1. 
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his  own  prophets.  For  these  Sibyls  set  down  all  particular 
circumstances  of  Christ's  coming,  and  many  other  future  ac- 
cidents, far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  than  ever  any  prophet 
did.  But  howsoever  there  be  no  Phaebades  or  Sibyls,  I  am 
assured  there  be  other  enthusiasts,  prophets,  Dii  Fatidici, 
Magi,  (of  which  read  Jo.  Boissardus,  who  hath  laboriously 
collected  them  into  a  great  '"volume  of  late,  with  elegant  pic- 
tures, and  epitomized  their  lives)  &c.  ever  have  been  in  all 
ages,  and  still  proceeding  from  those  causes,  b  qui  visiones  suas 
enarrant,  somniant  Jutura,  prophetisant,  et  ejusmodi  deliriis 
agitati,  Spiritum  Sanctum  sihi  communicari  putant.  That 
which  is  written  of  Saint  Francis  five  wounds,  and  other  such 
monasticall  effects,  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred 
to  this  our  melancholy.  And  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates 
of  the  cmonkeof  Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a 
vision  :  Of  d  Sir  Owen,  that  went  down  into  Saint  Patrick's 
purgatory  in  king  Stephen's  dayes,  and  saw  as  much  :  Wal- 
singham  of  him  that  was  shewed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian. 
Beda  (lib.  5.  cap.  13.  14.  15  et  QO.J  reports  of  king  Sebba, 
(lib.  4.  cap.  11.  eccles.  hist.)  that  saw  strange  e  visions:  and 
Stumphius  Helvet.  Cornic.  a  cobler  of  Basil,  1520,  that  be- 
held rare  apparitions  at  Ausborough  f  in  Germany.  Alexander 
ab  Alexandro,  (gen.  dier.  lib.  6.  cap.  2\,J  of  an  enthusiasticall 
prisoner,  (all  out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in 
Plato's  tenth  dialogue  de  Repub.  that  revived  again  ten  dayes 
after  he  was  killed  in  a  battel,  and  told  strange  wonders,  like 
those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinous,  in  Homer  ;  or  Lucian's 
vera  historia  it  self)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or 
long  sickness,  when  their  brains  were  addle,  and  their  bellies 
as  empty  of  meat  as  their  heads  of  wit.  Florilegus  hath  many 
such  examples,  fol.  191.  one  of  Saint  Gultlake  of  Crowalde 
that  fought  with  divels,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  overmuch 
solitariness,  «the  divel  perswaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as 
Moses  and  Elias  did,  the  better  to  delude  him.  h  In  the  same 
author  is  recorded  Carolus  Magnus  vision  an.  885.  or  extasis 
wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after  much  fasting  and  medita- 
tion. So  did  the  divel  of  old  with  Apollo's  priests.  Amphiaraus 
and  his  fellowes,  those  ^Egyptians,  still  enjoyn  long  fasting 

»  De  divinatione  et  magicls  praestigiis.  Mdern.  c  Post  15  dicrutn 

preces  et  jejunia,  mobiles  videbnt  visiones.  d  Fol.  84.  vita  Stephani  et  fol 

1/  /.  Post  tnum  mens.mn  ined.am  el  languorem  per  9  dies  nihil  comedens  ant 
I"5'  ~  „•  contemplation  in  an  extasis;  so  Hierom  was  whipped  for 

reading  Tulhe;  see.  millions  of  examples  in  our  Annals.  rBede  Gregory 

Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Lippomanus,  Kieronymus,  John  Major  de  vitis  Patnim' 
! ftl  ,  nC-  I       9     Post  abst.ncntis  curas  miras  illusiones  dsmonum  audivit 
Fol.  2bo.  Post  seaam  medi.ationem  in  vigiliis  dici  dominie*  visionem  habuit  dt 
purgatorio.  " 

Vol.  II.  LI 
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before  he  would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  actio  et  vino  absli- 
nerevt,  "before  they  gave  any  answers  ;  as  Volateran  (lib.  13. 
cap.  A.J  records,  and  Strabo  Geog.  lib.  14.  describes  Charon's 
den,  in  the  way  betwixt  Tralles  and  Nissum,  whither  the 
priests  led  sick  and  fanatick  men  :  but  nothing  performed 
without  long  fasting,  no  good  to  be  done.     That  scoffing 
b  Lucian  conducts  his  Mcnippus  to  hell,  by  the  directions  of 
that  Chaldean  Mitrobarzanes,  but  after  long  fasting,  and  such 
like  idle  preparation.    Which  the  Jesuites  right  well  perceiv- 
ing of  what  force  this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter 
mens  mindes,  when  they  would  make  a  man  mad,  ravish  him, 
improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some  great  business 
of  moment,  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  cthey  bring  him  into  a 
melancholy  dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  lieht  for  manv 
dayes  together,-  no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictures  of 
qivel's  all  about  him,  and  leave  him  to  ive  as  he  will  himself, 
on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they  call  jt, 
on  his  back,  side,  belly,  till  by  his  strange  usage  they  make  him 
quite  mad  and  beside  himself.    And  then  after  some  ten  dayes', 
as  they  find  him  animated  and  resolved,  they  make  use  of  him. 
The  divel  hath  many  such  factours,  many  such  engins,  which, 
what  effect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  these  following 
symptomcs. 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Symptomes  genet  all.  Love  to  their  own  sect;  hate  of  all 
other  religions  i  obstinacy;  peevishness;  ready  to  undergo 
an?/  danger  or  cross  for  it.  Martyrs :  blihdzcal,  blind  obe- 
dience- fastings,  vowes,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossi- 
bilities :  Particular  of  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jejves, 
Christians;  and  in  them,  Hereticks  old  and  new,  Schis- 
mattcks,  Schoolmen,  Prophets,  Enthusiasts,  &c. 

FLEAT  Heracl.it us,  an  rideat  DemocritusP  in  attempt- 
ing to  speak  of  these  symptomes,  shall  I  laugh  with  De- 
mocritus,  or  weep  with  Heraclitus  ?  they  are  so  lidiculous  and 
absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragicall  on  the 
other ;  a  mixt  scene  offers  it  self,  so  full  of  errours,  and  a  pro- 
miscuous variety  of  objects,  that  I  know  not  in  what  strain  to 
represent  it.  When  I  think  of  that  Turkish  paradise,  those 
Jewish  fables,  and  pontinciall  rites;  those  pagan  superstitions, 

«  Obi  multos  dies  raancnt  jejuni,  consilio  sacerdotum,  auxilia  invocantet.  1  In 
Necrotnant  Et  cihus  quidem  glandes  erant,  potus  aqua,  kftus  sub  dio,  &c. 
•  John  Fvcrardus  Britanno-Romanus  lib.  edit.  1611.  describes  all  the  manner  ot  iU 
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their  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  all  mat- 
ter, and  adore  them  when  they  have  done;  to  see  them  kiss 
the  pyx,  creep  to  the  cross,  &c.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh 
with  Democritus.    But,  when  1  see  them  whip  and  torture 
themselves,  grind  their  soules  for  toyes  and  trifles,  desperate, 
and  now  ready  to  dye,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Hera- 
clitus.    When  I  see  a  priest  say  mass,  with  all  those  apish 
gestures,  murmurings,  &c.  read  the  customes  of  the  Jewes 
synagogue,  or  Mahometan  Meskites,  I  must  needs  a  laugh  at 
their  folly,  risum  teneatis,  amkiP  but  when  I  see  them  make 
matters  of  conscience  of  such  toyes  and  trifles,  to  adore  the 
divel,  to  endanger  their  soules,  to  offer  their  children  to  their 
idols,  &c.  I  must  needs  condole  their  miserie.    When  I  see 
two  superstitious  orders  contend  pro  mis  et  focis,  with  such 
have  and  hold,  de  lana  caprind,  some  write  such  great  volumes 
to  no  purpose,  take  so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect,  their  sa- 
tyres,  invectives,  apologies,  dull  and  gross  fictions  ;  when  I 
see  grave  learned  men  rayl  and  scold  like  butter-women, 
methinks  'tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit  bfor  Calphurnius  and  De- 
mocritus to  laugh  at.    But  when  I  see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so 
many  murders  and  massacres,  so  many  cruel  battels  fought, 
&c.  'tis  a  fitter  subject  for  Heraclitus  to  lament.    cAs  Merlin 
when  he  sate  by  the  lake  side  with  Vortiger,  and  had  seen  the 
white  and  red  dragon  fight,  before  he  began  to  interpret  or  to 
speak,  infletum  prorupit,  fell  a  weeping,  and  then  proceeded 
to  declare  to  the  king  what  it  meant;    1  should  first  pitty  and 
bewail  this  miserie  of  humane  kinde  with  some  passionate  pre- 
face, wishing  mine  eys  a  fountain  of  tears,  as  Jeremy  did,  and 
then  to  my  task.    For  it  is  that  great  torture,  that  infernall 
plague  of  mortall  men,  omnium  pestium  pestilentissima  super- 
stiiio,  and  able  of  it  self  alone  to  stand  in  opposition  to  all 
other  plagues,  miseries  and  calamities  whatsoever;  far  more 
cruel!,  more  pestiferous,  more  grievous,  more  generall,  more 
violent,  of  a  greater  extent.    Other  feares  and  sorrows,  grie- 
vances of  body  and  minde,  are  troublesome  for  the  time  ;  but 
this  is  for  ever,  etcrnall  damnation,  hell  it  self,  a  plague,  a  fire. 
An  inundation  hurts  one  province  alone,  and  the  loss  may  be 
recovered  ;  but  this  superstition  involves  all  the  world  almostj- 
and  can  never  be  remedied.    Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and 
go,  but  a  superstitious  soule  hath  no  rest :  d  supers titione  itii* 
butus  animus  nunquam  (iuielus  esse  potest,  no  peace,  no  quiet- 
ness.   True  religion  and  superstition  are  quite  opposite,  longe 
diver sa  cdrnificina  et  pietas,  as  Lactantius  describes,  the  one 
erears,  the  other  dejects ;  illorum  pielas,  mera  impictas ;  the 

'  Varfus  mappa  componcre  risum  vix  poterit.  •>  Pleno  rittet  Calphurnius 

or:.  Hur.  «  Alarms  clc  Insulis,  d  Cicero  1.  de  tnibus. 
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»ne  is  an  easy  yoak,  the  other  an  intolerable  burden,  an  abso- 
lute tyranny;  the  one  a  sure  anchor,  an  haven;  the  other  a 
tempestuous  ocean ;  the  one  makes,  the  other  marrs  ;  the  one 
is  wiHlome,  the  other  is  folly,  madness,  indiscretion;  the  one 
uniaigned,  the  other  a  counterfeit ;  the  one  a  diligent  observer, 
the  other  an  ape ;  one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell.  But 
these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  these  particular 
symptomes.    What  religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  con- 
sist, every  catechism  will  tell  you,  what  symptomes  it  hath, 
and  what  effects  it  produceth.    But  for  their  superstitions,  no 
tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  many,  so 
diverse,  so  uncertain,  so  unconstant,  and  so  different  from 
themselves.    Tot  mundo  supers  lit  iones,  quot  coelo  stellce,  one 
saith,  there  be  as  many  superstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be 
stars  in  heaven,  or  divels  themselves  that  are  the  first  founders 
of  them  :  with  such  ridiculous,  absurd  symptomes  and  signs, 
so  many  severall  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and  vexations  ac- 
companying, as  may  well  express  and  beseem  the  divel  to  be 
the  author  and  maintainer  of  them.    I  will  only  point  at  some 
of  them,  ex  ungue  leonem  guess  at  the  rest,  and  those  of  the 
chiefe  kindes  of  superstition,  which  besides  us  Christians,  now 
domineer  and  crucifie  the  world,  Gentiles,  Mahometans, 
.Jevves,  &c. 

Of  these  symptomes  some  be  generall,  some  particular  to 
each  private  sect.    Generall  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love 
and  affection  they  bear  and  shew  to  such  as  are  of  their  own 
sect,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  to  such  as  are  opposite  in 
religion,  as  they  call  it;  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  super- 
stitious rites,  blind  zeal,  (which  is  as  much  a  symptome  as  a 
cause,)  vain  feares,  blind  obedience,  needless  workes,  incredi- 
bilities, impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wilful- 
ness, blindness,  obstinacy,  &c.    For  the  first,  which  is  love 
and  hate,  as  aMontanus  saith,  nulla  Jirmior  amicitia  quam 
quce  contrahitur  kmc;  nulla  discordia  major •,  quam  qvie  a  reli- 
gione Jit;  no  greater  concord,  no  greater  discord  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  religion.   It  is  incredible  to  relate,  did  not  our 
davly  experience  evince  it,  what  factions,  quam  teterrimce 
factiones,  (as  bRich.  Dinoth  writes)  have  been  of  late,  format- 
ters of  religion  in  France,  and  what  hurly  burlies  all  over  Europe, 
for  these  many  yeares.    Nihil  est  quod  tarn  impolenter  rapiat 
homines,  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio  ;  siquidem  pro  ea 
ornnes  genles  corpora  et  animas  devovere  solent,  et  arctissimo 
necessitudinis  vinculo  se  invicem  colligare.    We  are  all  breth- 
ren in  Christ,  servants  of  one  Lord,  members  of  one  body,  and 
therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly  beloved,  inseparably 


1  In Micah comment.       kGal).  hist.  lib.  I. 
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allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love  and  familiarity;,  united  par- 
takers not  only  of  the  same  cross,  but  coadjutors,  comforters, 
helpers,  at  all  times,  upon  all  occasions  :  as  they  did  in  the 
primitive  church,  Acts  the  5.  thev  sold  their  patrimonies,  and 
laid  them  at  the  apostles  feet,  and  many  such  memorable  ex- 
amples of  mutual]  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten  generall  per- 
secutions, many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord 
none  like,  as  our  Saviour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the 
world  to  net  father  against  son,  he.  In  imitation  of  whom  the" 
divel,  belike  (nam  *  super siitio  irrepsit  verce  reUgionis  imita- 
trix,  superstition  is  still  religious  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so 
in  this)  doth  so  combine  and  glow  together  his  superstitious 
followers  in  love  and  affection,  that  they  will  live  and  dye  to- 
gether:  and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath  he  still  inspired  to 
any  other  superstition  opposite  ?  How  those  old  Romans  were 
affected,  those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that 
cruel  executioner  in  Eusebius,  out  Vila  aut  morere,  sacrifice  or 
dye.  No  greater  hate,  more  continuate,  bitter  faction,  wars, 
persecution  in  all  ages,  than  for  matters  of  religion  ;  no  such 
ferall  opposition,  father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter, 
husband  against  wife,  city  against  city,  kingdome  against 
kingdome  :  as  of  old  at  Tentira  and  Combos  : 

bImmortale  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus, 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vieinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credit  habendos 
Esse  Deos  quos  ipse  colat.  

Immortall  hate  it  breeds,  a  wound  past  cure, 
And  fury  to  the  commons  still  to  endure  : 
Because  one  city  t'others  gods  as  vain 
Deride,  and  his  alone  as  good,  maintain. 

The  Turkes  at  this  day,  count  no  better  of  us  than  of  dogs  ;  so 
they  commonly  call  us  gaures,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that 
their  mean  quarrel  and  cause  of  Christian  persecution.  If  he 
will  turn  Turke,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a  brother,  and  had 
in  good  esteem,  a  Muselman  or  a  beleever,  which  is  a  greater 
tye  to  them  than  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jewes 
stick  together  like  so  many  burrs,  but  as  for  the  rest  whom  they 
call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and  abhorr,  they  cannot  endure  their 
Messias  should  be  a  common  Saviour  to  us  all,  and  rather  as 
c  Luther  writes,  than  they  that  now  scoffe  at  them,  curse  them, 
persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  he  coheirs  and  brethren  with 

•  Lactantius.  b  Juv.  Sat.  15.  c  Comment,  in  Micah.  Ferre  non  possunt  ut  il- 
lorum  Messias  communis  servator  sit,  nostrum  gaudium,  &c.  Messias  vcl  decern  de- 
cies  crucifixuri  essent,  ipsumque  Deum,  si  id  fieri  posset,  una  cum  angelis  et  crea- 
turis  omnibus,  net  absterrerentur  ab  hoc  fatto,  etsi  mille  inferna  subeunda  forcnt. 
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ihem,  or  have  any  part  of  fellowship  with  their  Messias,  they 
would  crucifie  their  Messias  ten  times  over,  and  God  himse/f, 
his  angels,  and  all  his  creatures,  if  it  were  possible,  though 
they  endure  a  thousand  hells  for  it.  Such  is  their  malice  to- 
wards us.  Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the 
advancement  of  their  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traytors 
and  pseudocatholicks  will  declare  unto  us;  and  how  bitter  on 
the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  violently  bent,  let  those 
Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  at  Merin- 
dol  and  Cabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  duke  of  Alva's 
tyranny  in  the  Low-countreys,  the  French  massacres  and  civil 
wars. 

'  Tantum  relligio  potuit  suadere  malorum. 

Not  there  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we  read  of  bloody  battels, 
racks  and  wheels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions, 

 b  obvia  signis 

Signa,  pares  aquilas,  et  pila  minantia  pilis, 

Invectives  and  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with 
a  Jew,  Turke,  or  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moors  to  live 
amongst  them,  and  Jewes  than  Protestants;  My  name,  (saith 
c  Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them  than  any  theef  or  murderer. 
So  it  is  with  all  hereticks  and  schismalicks  whatsoever:  And 
none  so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenants,  opinions,  obsti- 
nate, wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiffe  in 
defence  of  them  ;  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but 
pitty  all  other  religions,  account  them  damned,  blind;  as  if 
thev  alone  were  the  true  church,  they  are  the  true  heirs,  have 
the  feesimple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis  entailed  on 
them  and  their  posterities,  their  doctrine  sound,  per  funem 
aureum  de  covlo  delapsa  doctrina  ;  they  alnne  are  to  be  saved. 
The  Jewes  at  this  day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  chur- 
lish, (saith  d  Luther,)  that  solisalvari,  soli  domini  ten arum  sa- 
hitari  volunt.    And,  as  cBuxtorfius  adds,  so  ignorant  and 
self-willed  withall,  that  a)nongst  their  most  understanding 
rabbins  you  shall  finde  nought  but  gross  do/age,  horrible  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  si  upend  obstinacy,  in  all,  their  actions,  opi- 
nions, conversations :  and  yet  so  zealous  nil  hall,  that  no  man 
living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  peo- 
ple of  GOD.    Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Maho- 
metans, Gentiles  in  China,  andTartary;  onr  ignorant  Papists, 

•Lucrvr.       kI.ucan.       «  Ad  Gal.it.  comment.    Nomen  odiosius  mepm.  quarn 
tillus  homicida  aut  lur-        d  1,1  comment.  Micah.  Adeo  incomprchensibilis  cta.spera 
forum  superbia,  &c.       •'SynagOg  Judaeorum  ca.  J.  Inter  eornm  intelligentissimos, 
Rabbinos  nil  prseter  ignorantiam  ct  insipicntiam  grandem  invniies,  horreucam  indu- 
tfatioricm,  et  obstinationem,  &c. 
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Anabaptists,  Separatists,  and  peculiar  Churches  of  Amsterdam, 
they  alone,  and  none  but  they,  can  be  saved.    'Zealous  (as 
Paul  saith,  Rom.  10.  2.)  without  knowledge,  they  will  endure 
any  miserie,  any  trouble,  suffer  and f do  that  which  the  sun 
beames  will  uot  endure  to  see,  Religionis  acti  Funis,  all  extre- 
mities, losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow 
chastity,  wilful  poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  dye 
a  thousand  deaths,  as  some  Jewes  did  to  Pilate's  souldiers,  in 
like  case,  exertos  prcebentes  jugulos,  et  manifeste  prce  se 
f'erantes,  (as  Josephus  hath  it)  chariorem  esse  vita  sibi  legis 
patrice  olnervatiunem  ;  rather  than  abjure,  or  denye  the  least 
particle  of  that  religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they 
themselves  have  been  brought  up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
ridiculous,  they  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther  enquiry  or 
examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously  false,  they 
will  beleeve  it  :  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  go  to  hell, 
than  we  shall  do  to  heaven.    Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of 
them,  convince  his  understanding,  shew  him  his  errours, 
grossness,  and  absurdities  of  his  sect,  Nonpersuadebis  etimnsi 
persuaseris,  he  will  not  be  perswaded.  As  those  pagans  told  the 
Jesuites  fri  Japona,  b  they  would  do  as  their  fore-fathers  have 
done ;  and  with  Ratholde  the  Frisian  prince,  go  to  hell  for 
company,  if  most  of  their  friends  went  thither  :  they  will  not 
be  moved,  no  persvvasion,  no  torture  can  stir  them.    So  that 
Papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vowes,  poverty,  obedience,  orders, 
merits,  tnartyrdomes,  fastings,  almes,  good  workes,  pilgrim- 
ages *  much  and  more  than  all  this,  I  shall  shew  you,  is,  and 
hath  been  done  by  these  superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idola- 
ters and  Jewes :  their  blind  zeal  and  idolatrous  superstition  in 
all  kindes  is  much  atone;  little  or  no  difference,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say,  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.  For 
if  a  man  shall  duly  consider  those  superstitious  rites  amongst 
the  Ethnicks  in  Japan,  the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the  Chinese 
idolaters,  c  Americans  of  old,  (in  Mexico  especially)  Mahome- 
tan priests,  he  shall  finde  the  same  government  almost,  the 
same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like,  that  they  may  seem  ak: 
apparently  to  be  derived  from  spme  heathen  spirit,  and  the 
Roman  hierarchy  no  better  than  the  rest.    In  a  word,  this  is 
common  to  all  superstition,  there  is  nothing  so  mad  and  absurd 
so  ridiculous,  impossible,  incredible,  which  they  will  not  be- 
leeve, observe,  and  diligently  perform  as  much  as  in  them  lyes  ; 
nothing  so  monstrous  to  conceive,  or  intolerable  to  put  in  prac- 
tice, so  cruel  to  suffer,  which  they  will  not  willingly  undertake. 

•  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  Acts  19.  >  Maluntcum  illis  insanire,  quanj 

cum  aliis  bcn&sentire.  «  Acosta.  1.  5. 
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So  powerful  a  thing  is  superstition.  z0  JEgypt  (asTrismegistus 
exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fables,  and  suck  as  posterity  will  not 
leleeve.  I  know  that  in  true  religion  it  self,  many  mysteries 
are  so  apprehended  alone  by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity^  which 
Turkes  especially  deride;  Christ's  incarnation,  resurrection  of 
the  body  at  the  last  day,  quodideo  creclendum  (saith  Tertullian) 
quod  incredibile,  &c.  many  miracles  not  to  be  controverted  or 
disputed  of.  Mirari  non  rimari  sapientia  vera  est,  saith 
b  Gerhardus ;  et  in  divinis  (as  a  good  father  informs  us) 
qucedam  credenda,  qucedam  admiranda,  <?#c.  some  things  are 
to  be  beleeved,  embraced,  followed  with  all  submission  and 
obedience,  some  again  admired.  Though  Julian  the  apostate, 
scoffe  at  Christians  in  this  point,  quod  captiv emus  intellectual 
in  obsequium  fidei,  saying,  that  the  Christian  Creed  is  like  the 
Pythagorean  Ipse  dixit,  we  make  our  will  and  understanding 
too  slavishly  subject  to  our  faith,  without  farther  examination 
of  the  truth  ;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answers,  our  creed  is 
altioris  prcestantice,  and  much  more  divine  :  and  as  Thomas 
will,  pie  consideranti  semper  suppetunt  rationes,  ostendentes  cre- 
dibilitatem  in  mysteriis  supernaturalibus,  we  do  absolutely  bc- 
leeve  it,  and  upon  good  reasons  ;  for,  as  Gregory  well  informeth 
us;  Fides  non  habet  merilum,  ubi  humana  ratio  queer it  ex- 
periment um ;  that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name 
of  faith,  that  will  not  apprehend  without  a  certain  demonstra- 
tion :  we  must  and  will  beleeve  God's  word ;  and  if  we  be 
mistaken  or  err  in  our  generall  belief,  as  c  Richardus  de  sancto 
Victore,  vows  he  will  say  to  Christ  himself  at  the  day  of  judge- 
ment ;  Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thou  alone  hast  deceived  us  : 
thus  we  plead.  But  for  the  rest,  I  will  not  justifie  that  pontifi- 
ciall  consubstantiation,  that  which  d  Mahometans  and  Jewes 
justly  except  at,  as  Campanella  confesseth  :  (Atheismi  trium- 
phal.  cap.  12.Jol.  125. )  Difficillimum  dogma  esse,  nec  aliud 
subjecium  magis  hcereticorum  blasphemiis,  et  stultis  irrisioni- 
lus  politicorum  reperiri.  They  hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in 
pane  manducari ;  and  besides  they  scoffe  at  it,  vide  gentem 
comedentem  Deum  suum,  inquit  quidam  Maurus.  e  Hunc 
Deum  muscce  et  vermes  irrident,  quum  ipsum  polluunt  et 
devorant ;  subdilus  est  igni,  aquce,  et  latrones  furantur; 
pixidem  auream  humi  prosternunt,  et  se  tamen  non  defend  it 
hie  Deus.  Qui  fieri  potest,  ut  sit  integer  in  singulis  hostice 
particulis,  idem  corpus  numero,  tarn  multis  locis,  ccclo, 
terra?  &c.    But  he  that  shall  read  the  f Turkes  Alcoran, 

J 

•  Q  /Egypte,  religionis  tuse  sola:  supcrsunt  fabulae  cacque  incredibiles  posteris  tuis. 
>  Meditat  19.  de  cccni  domin.  e  Lib.  1.  detrin.  cap.  2.  Si  decepti  sumus.  &c. 
'  Vide  Samsatis  lsphocanis  obje&ioncs  in  monachum  Milesium.  e  Lege  Hoffman. 
Mus  cxentcratus.'  f  As  true  as  Homer's  Iliads,  Ovid'*  Mctaraorpb  >su,  .fcsop's 
fables.  ' 
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the  Jevves  Talmud,  and  Papists  Golden  Legend,  in  the  mean 
time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions, 
prodigious  paradoxes  and  ceremonies,  could  never  proceed 
from  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of  the  divel  himself,  who  is 
the  author  of  confusion  and  lyes  ;  and  wonder  withall,  how 
such  wise  men  as  have  been  of  the  Jewes,  such  learned  under 
standing  men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philo- 
sophers, could  ever  be  perswaded  to  beleeve,  or  to  subscribe  to 
the  least  part  of  them  :  aut  Jraudem  non  detegere  ;  but  that  as 
a  Vanninus  answers,  oh  pullicce  potestatis J'ormidlnem  allatrare 
philosophi  non  audelant,  they  durst  not  speak  for  feare  of  the 
law.  But  I  will  descend  to  particulars :  read  their  severall 
symptomes  and  then  guess. 

Of  such  symptomes  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or 
that  irreligious  religion,  I  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ri- 
diculous, some  again  ferall  to  relate.  Of  those  ridiculous,  there 
can  be  no  better  testimony  than  the  multitude  of  their  gods, 
those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them,  their 
feasts,  holy  dayes,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The 
^Egyptians  that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings  before 
Amasis  :  and  as  Mela  writes,  13000  yeares  from  the  beginning; 
of  their  chronicles,  that  brag'd  so  much  of  their  knowledge  of 
old,  for  they  invented  arithmetick,  astronomy,  geometry:  of 
their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20000  cities:  yet  at 
the  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross. 
They  worshipped,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  and  moon 
under  the  name  of  Isis  and  Osyris  ;  and  after,  such  men  as 
were  beneficiall  to  them,  or  any  creature  that  did  them  good. 
In  the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Herodotus; 
Ibis  and  storks,  an  oxe  (saith  Pliny)  ;  b leeks  and  onyons, 
Macrobius  \ 

'  Porrum  et  caepe  Deos  imponere  nubibus  ausi, 
Hos  tu  Nile  Deos  colis  

Scoffing  dLucian  in  his  vera  Historia:  which  as  he  con- 
fesseth  himself,  was  not  perswasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in 
comicall  fashion  to  glance  at  the  monstrous  fictions,  and  gross 
absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride,  without  doubt, 
this  prodigious  ^Egyptian  idolatry,  faigns  this  story  of  himself  • 
that  when  he  had  seen  the  Elysian  fields,  and  was  now  com- 
ing away,  Radamanthus  gave  him  a  mallow-root,  and  bade 
him  pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril  or  extremirv;  which 
he  did  accordingly  ;  for  when  he  came  to  Hydamordia  in  the 
island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his  root 
and  was  instantly  delivered.    The  Syriaus,  Chaldeans,  had  as 

•  Dial.  52.  de  oraculis,       fc  O  sanfhs  gentes  quibus  hxc  nascuntur  in  horto  Nfu 
mini!  Juvcn.  Sat.  15.  '  Prudentius.  *  Prifnt.  ver.  hist. 
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many  proper  gods  of  their  own  invention  ;  see  the  said  Lucian 
de  Dea  Syria.  Morny  (cap.  23.  de  verhat.  relig.J  Guliel.  Stuc- 
k i ns  '( ■  Sacrorum  Sacrijicior  unique  Gentil.  descript.J  Peler 
Faber  Semester.  (I.  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.J  Selden  de  Diis  Syris  ;  Pur- 
chas  Pilgrimage;  h  Rosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giral- 
dus  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides 
their  own  gods,  which  were  majorum  and  minorum  gentiuir/, 
as  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain;  some  ccelestiall,  select 
and  great  ones ;  others  Indigites  and  Semi-Dei,  Lares,  Lemures 
Dioscuri,  Soteres,  and  >Parastatce,  Dii  tutelar es  amongst  the 
Greeks  :  gods  of  all  sorts,  for  all  functions;  some  for  the  land-, 
some  for  sea;  some  for  heaven,  some  for  hell  ;  sonic  for  pas- 
sions, diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  husbandry, 
woods,  waters,  gardens,  orchyards,  &c.  All  actions  and  of- 
fices, Pax,  Quies,  Salus,  Libertas,  Fcelieitas,  Strenua,  Siimula, 
Rorta,  Pan,  Sylvanus,  Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius, 
Febris,  Pallor,  Invidia,  Protervia,  Risus,  Angerona,  Volupia, 
Vacuna,  Yiriplaca,  Veneranda,  Pales,  Neptunia,  Doris. 
Kings,  empcrours,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices 
for  them,  they  did  likewise  canonize  and  adore  for  gods ; 
and  it  was  usually  done,  usitatum  apud  anfiquos,  as  cJo. 
Boissardus  well  observes,  dei/icare  homines  qui  beneficiis  mor- 
tales  juvarcnl,  and  the  divel  was  still  ready  to  second  their 
imcnis,  statim  se  ingessit  illorum  sepulchris,  statuis,  templis, 
&'c.  he  crept  into  their  temples,  statues,  tombes,  altars, 
and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases,  do  miracles, 
&c.  as  by  Jupiter,  iEsculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsus, 
Ainphiaraus,  &c.  Dii  et  Semi-Dei.  For  so  they  were 
Semi-Dei,  demi-gods,  some  medii  inter  Deos  et  hominesy 
as  Max.  dTyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  26  et  27.  maintains  and 
justifies  in  many  words.  When  a  good  man  dyes,  his  body  is 
buryed,  but  his  soule  ex  homine  daemon  evadit,  becomes  forth- 
with a  demi-god,  nothing  disparaged  with  malignity  of  ayr, 
nr  variety  of  forms:  rejoyce/h,  exults  and  sees  that  perfect 
beauty  with  his  eys.  Now  being  deified,  in  commiseration 
he  helps  his  poor  friends  here  on  earth,  his  kindred  and  allies, 
informs,  succours,  &c.  punisheth  those  that  are  bad,  and 
do  amiss,  as  a  good  genius  to  protect  and  govern  mortall  men 
appointed  by  the  gods  ;  so  they  will  have  it  ;  ordaining  some 
J  or  provinces,  seme  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office, 
some  for  another.    Hector  and  Achilles  assist  souldiers  to  this 

»Tig»»n  fol.  1494.  k  Rosin,  antiq.  Rom.  1.  2.  c.  Let  deinceps.  'Lib. 
de  diviiiiitionect  magieis  prxstigiis  in  Mopso.  d  Cosmo  Paecio  Interpret.  Nihil 
ab  aeris  caliginc  aut  iigurarum  varietatc  impeditus  merain  pulchritudinem  meruit,  ex- 
ulLins  et  misericordia  motus,  cognatos  ainicos  qui  adhuc  msrautur  in  terra  tuetur,  er- 
rantibus  sucturrit,  &c.  Deus  hoc  jussit  utessent genii,  Dii  tutelares  hominibus,  bonus 
juvaiitcs,  nialos  punicntes,  ice. 
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day;  jEsculapius  all  sick  men,  the  Dioscuri  seafaring  men, 
8cc.  and  sometimes  upon  occasion,  they  shew  themselves.  The 
Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  iEsculapius, 'he  saw  himself  (or  the 
divel  in  his  likeness)  non  somnians  sed  vigilans  ipse  vidi : 
So  far  Tyrius.  And  not  good  men  only  do  they  _  thus  adore, 
but  tvrants,  monsters,  divels,  (as  aStuckius  inveighs)  Neros, 
Dom'itians,  Heliogables,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores 
amongst  the  rest.  For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they 
assign  gods  ; 

Et  domibus,  tectis,  thermis,  etequis  soleatis 
Assignare  solent  genios  

saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles  ;  Diverra  for  sweeping 
houses ;  Nodina  knots  ;  Prema,  Premunda,  Hymen,  Hyme- 
neus,  for  weddings;  Comus  the  god  of  good  fellow  es;  gods 
of  silence,  of  comfort;  Hebe  goddess  of  youth  ;  ISiena 
menslruarum,  he.  male  and  female  gods  of  fill  ages,  sexes, 
and  dimensions,  with  beards,  without  beards,  marryed,  un- 
marryed,  begot,  not  born  at  all,  but  as  Minerva  start  out  cf 
Jupiter's  head.  Hesiodus  reckons  up  at  least  30000  gods; 
N'arro  300  Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  were  to 
the  multitude  of  cities. 

Quicquid  humus,  pelagus,  coelum  miserabile  gignit, 
Id  dixereDeos,  colles,  freta,  flumina,  flammas. 

What  ever  heavens,  sea  and  land  begat, 
Hills,  seas  and  rivers,  God  was  this  and  that. 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridi- 
culous occasions;  As  children  make  babies  (so  saith  bMorneus) 
their  poets  make  gods ;  et  quos  adoranl  in  teinplis  ludunt  in 
theatris,  as  Lactantius  scorTes.  Saturn  a  man,  gelded  him- 
self, did  eat  his  own  children,  a  crucll  tyrant  driven  out  of  his 
kingdome  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a 
wicked,  lascivious,  paltry  king  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes,  lusts, 
murders,  villanies,  a  whole  volume  is  too  little  to  relate.  Venus, 
a  notorious  strumpet,  as  common  as  a  barbers  chair ;  Mars, 
Adonis,  Anchises  whore,  is  a  great  she-goddess  as  well  as  the 
rest;  as  much  renowned  by  their  poets;  with  many  such. 
And  these  gods,  so  fabulously  and  foolishly  made,  ccremoniis, 
Hyvims,  et  Canticis  celebrant;  their  errours,  luctus  et  gaudia, 
amores,  iras,  mipt'ias  et  liberorum  procrealiones,  (casEusc- 
bius  well  taxeflv)  weddings,  mirth  and  mournings,  loves, 
angers,  and  quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  sing 

■  Sacrorum  gent,  descripr.    Non  bene  meritos  solum,  s*d  et  tyiamios  pro  Di'u 
colunt,  qui  genus  hunianum  honendiun  in  modum  portcntnsa  immmiitate  divexarunt 
&(  .  focdas  rner  trices,  &c.  *>  Cap.  <2'2.  de  ver.  rel.  Dcos  hnxcrunt  eorum  Pocwc' 

ut  infantum)  puppas.  .«  Proem,  lib.  Contra  philos. 
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of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as  it  were  publishing  their  villanies. 
But  see  more  of  their  originals.    When  Romulus  was  made' 
away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senatours,  to  pacifie  the  people, 
"Julius  Proculus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by 
Jupiter  into  Heaven;  and  therefore,  to  be  ever  after  adored 
for  a  God  amongst  the  Romans.    Syrophanes  of  ./Egypt,  had 
one  only  son,  whom  he  dearly  loved  ;  he  erected  his  statue 
in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adorn  with  crowns  and 
garlands,  to  pacifie  their  masters  wrath  when  he  was  angry, 
so  by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a  god.  This  did  Sem'i- 
ramis  for  her  husband  Belus;  and  Adrian  the  emperour  bv 
his  minion  An tinous.    Flora  was  a  rich  harlot  in  Rome,  and 
for  that  she  made  the  commonwealth  her  heir,  her  birth  day 
was  solemnized  long  after ;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible 
holyday,  they  made  her  goddess  of  flowers,  and  sacrificed  to 
her  amongst  the  rest.    The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius 
Halicarnassaeus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty,  Coriolanus 
desisted  from  his  wars,  consecrated  a  church  Fortune?  muliebri: 
and  b  Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple  erected,  for  that  somewhat 
was  amiss  about  hair;  and  so  the  rest.    The  citizens  cof  Ala- 
banda,  a  small  town  in  Asia  minor,  to  curry  favour  with  the 
Romans,  (who  then  warred  in  Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon, 
and  were  formidable  to  these  parts)  consecrated  a  temple  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  goddess,  with  annual  games 
and  sacrifices.    So  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with  shame- 
ful flattery  of  the  one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance 
on  the  other  to  accept,  upon  so  vile  and  absurd  an  occasion. 
Tullie  writes  to  Atticus,  that  his  daughter  Tulliola  might  be 
made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well 
she  deserved  it.    Their  holydayes  and  adorations  were  all  out 
as  ridiculous.    Those  Lupercals  of  Pan,  Florales  of  Flora, 
Bona  Dea,  Anna  Perenna,  Saturnals,  &c.  as  how  they  were 
celebrated,  with  what  lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald 
ceremonies,  dby  what  bawdy  priests,  how  they  hang  their 
noses  over  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  eLucian,  and  lick 
blood  that  was  spilled  about  the  altars,  like  fives.  Their  carved 
idols,  gilt  images  of  wood,  iron,  ivory,  silver,  brass,  stone, 
olim  truncus  eram,  <^c.  were  most  absurd,  as  being  their  own 
.workmanship;  for  as  Seneca  notes,  adoranl  ligneos  Deos,  et 
Jubros  interim  qui  fecerunt,  contemnunt,  they  adore  work, 
contemn  the  workman;  and  asTertullian  follows  it,  Si  homines 

»  Livius  lib.  I.    Deus  vobis  in  postcrum  propitius,  Quirites.  h  Anth. 

Verdure  Imag.  Beornm.  e  Mulieris  candido  splendentes  amkimine  varioque 

l«etantes  gestimine,  verno  florentes  conanime,  solum  sternente6,  &c.  Apuleius  lib.  11. 
de  Asino  aurco.  d  Magna  religionc  quacritur  quae  possit  adulteria  plura  nurne- 
rare.  Minut.  ■  Lib.  de  sacrifkiis;  Fumo  inhiantcs,  et  muscarum  in  morera. 

saMguinem  exugentes  circum  aras  efrusum. 
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non  essent  Diis  propifii,  non  essent  Bit,  had  it  not  been 
for  men,  they  bad  never  been  gods,  but  blocks  still,  and 
stupid  statues,  in  which  mice,  swallows,  birds  made  their 
nests,  spiders  their  webs,  and  in  their  very  mouths  laid 
their  excrements.  Those  images,  I  say,  were  all  out  as 
gross,  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did  represent  them  : 
Jupiter  with  a  rams  head ;  .  Mercurie  a  dogs,  Pan  like  a 
goat,  Hecate  with  three  heads,  one  with  a  beard,  another 
without ;  see  more  in  Carterius  and  aVerdurius  of  their 
monstrous  forms  and  ugly  pictures  :  and  which  was  absurder 
yet,  they  told  them  these  images  came  from  heaven;  as  that 
of  Minerva  in  her  temple  at  Athens,  quod  e  coslo  cecidisse 
credelant  accolce,  saith  Pausanias.  They  formed  some  like 
storks,  apes,  bulls,  and  yet  seriously  beleeved;  and  that  which 
was  impious,  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious 
whoremasters,  incestuous  sodomites,  (as  commonly  they  were 
all  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercurie,  Neptune,  &c.) 
theeves,  slaves,  drudges,  (for  Apollo  and  Neptune  made  tiles 
in  Phrygia,)  kept  sheep,  Hercules  empty 'd  stables,  Vulcan  a 
black-smith,  unfit  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villanies, 
much  less  in  heaven,  as  bMomay  well  saith,  and  yet  they  gave 
them  out  to  be  such ;  so  weak  and  bruitish,  some  to  whine, 
lament,  and  rore,  as  Tsis  for  her  son  and  Cenocephalus,  as 
also  all  her  weeping  priests  ;  Mars  in  Homer  to  be  wounded, 
vexed;  Venus  run  away  crying,  and  the  like;  than  which, 
what  can  be  more  ridiculous  ?  Nonne  vldiculum  lugere  quod 
colas,  vel  colere  quod  lugeas  P  (which  cMinulius  objects) 
Si  Dii,  cur  plangitis  P  si  mortui,  cur  adoratisP  that  it  is  no 
marvail  ifr'Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutour  of  superstition, 
and  Pliny  could  so  scofTe  at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry 
as  they  did.  Diagoras  took  Hercules  image,  and  put  it  under 
his  pot  to  seeth  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  said,  his  13th 
labour.  But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  (4.  tract,  de 
Idol.  varietat.J  Chrysostome  (advers.  Gentil.J  Arnobius  (adv. 
Gentes.J  Austin,  (de  civ.  Dei.)  Theodoret.  (de  curat.  Grcec. 
affect.)  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Minutius  Fcelix,  Eusebius, 
Lactantius,  Stuckius,  &c.  Lamentable,  tragicall,  and  fearful 
those  symptomes  are,  that  they  should  be  so  far  forth  affrighted 
with  their  fictitious  gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes, 
precious  time,  best  dayes  in  their  honour,  to  esacrifice  unto 
them,  to  their  inestimable  loss,  such  hecatombes,  so  many 

*  Imagines  Deorum  lib.  sic.  inscript.  *  De  ver.  relig.  cap.  22.  Indigni  qui 

terram  calcent,  &c.  °  Oftaviano.  d  Jupiter  Tragredus,  de  sacrifices,  ct 

passim  alias.  •  666  severall  kindes  of  sacrifices  in  jEgypt  Major  reckons 'up, 

Tom.  2- coll  of  which  read  more  in  cap.  1.  of  Laurentius  Pignorius  hi*  JEiypl 
characters,  a  cause  of  which,  Sanubius  gives,  subcis.  lib,  3.  cap.  1. 
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thousand  sheep,  oxen,  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  as*Crcesu3 
king- of  Lydia,  b Marcus  Juliauus,  surnamcd  ob  crebras  hostias, 
Fictimarius  et  Tauricremus  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
emperours  usually  did  with  such  labour  and  cost:  and  not 
Emperours  only,  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bojio,  were  at 
this  charge,  but  private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions. 
Pythagoras  offered  an  hundred  oxen  for  the  invention  of  a 
Geometricall  Probleme,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  to  sacri- 
fice in  cLucian's  time,  a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  fo?ir 
oxen  for  wealthy  an  hundred  for  a  kingdome,  nine  bulk  for 
their  safe  return  from  Troja  to  Pyliis,  &c.  Every  god  almost 
had  a  peculiar  sacrifice:  the  sun  horses,  Vulcan  fire,  Diana  a 
white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  an  hog,  Proserpina  a  black 
lamb,  Neptune  a  bull,  (read  more  in  ''Stuckius  at  larp;e)  be- 
sides sheep,  cocks,  corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings, 
as  if  their  gods  were  affected  with  blood  or  smoke.  And  surely 
{esaith  he)  if  pne  should  but  repeat  the  fopperies  of  mortall 
men,  in  their  sacrifices,  feasts,  worshipping  their  gods,  their 
rites  and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  them,  of  their  dyett 
houses,  orders,  &?c.  what  prayers  andvowes  they  make;  if  one 
should  but  observe  their  absurdities  and  madness,  he  would 
burst  out  a  laughing,  and  pitty  their  folly.  For  what  can  be 
more  absurd  than  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions,  *  requests, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions  ?  of  which  we  have  a  taste  in 
MaximusTyriusie/??i.  1.  Plato's  Alcibiades  Secundus,  Persius 
Sat.  2.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10;  there  likewise  exploded,  Mactant 
opimas  etpingues  hostias  Deo  quasi  esurienli,  profundunt  vina 
tanquam  sitienti,  lumina  accendunt  velul  in  tenebris  agenti, 
(  Lactantius  lib.  2.  cap.  0.)  as  if  their  gods  were  an  hungry, 
a  thirst,  in  the  dark,  they  light  candles,  offer  meat  and 
drink.  And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their  counsells  and  give 
oracles  e  viscerum  stcrquiliniis,  out  of  the  bovvells  and  excre- 
mentall  parts  of  beasts  ?  sordidos  Deos  Varro  truly  calls  them 
therefore,  and  well  he  might.  I  say  nothing  of  their  mag- 
nificent and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majesticall  structures. 
To  the  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus  temple,  ad  Branchidas,  as 
^  St rabo  writes,  a  thousand  okes  did  not  suffice.  Who  can 
relate  the  glorious  splendour,  and  stupend  magnificence,  the 

■  Herod.  Clie.  Immolavit  lefta  pecora  ter  mille  Delpbis,  una  cum  le£tis phialis 
tubus.  b  Snperstitiosus  Juliauus  innumcras  sine  parsimonia  pecudes  maftavit. 
,Am'rt>ianus.'?5  Bovcsalbi.  M.  Ca^sari  salutem,  si  tu  viccris  perimus ;  lib.  3.  Romani 
ob.servantissimi  sunt  ceremoniarum,  bello  prsescrtim.  c  De  sacriiiciis :  Bucu- 

lam  pro  bona  valetudinc,  boves  quatuor  pro  divitiis,  centum  tauros  pro  sospite  a 
Troja:  reditu,  &c.  -"Desacris  Gerttil.  etsacrific.  Tyg.  1596.  eEnimvero 

si  quis  recenseret  qua;  stulti  mortales  in  festis,  sacrifices,  Diis  adorandis,  &c.  qua; 
yuta  faciant,  quid  de  iis  statuant,  &c.  haud  scio  an  risurus,  &c  rMax. 
Tvrius  scr.  1.  Ciccsus  rcgum  omnium  stultissimus  de  lebet«  consulit,  alius  dc 
wuinero  areuarum,  dinitnsione  maris,  &c.       «  Lib.  4. 
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sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Jupiter  Ammon's 
temple  in  Africk,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  Capitoll,  the 
Seraphim  at  Alexandria,  Apollo's  temple  at  Daphne  in  the. 
suburbs  of  Antioch.  The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly 
adorned,  and  so  capacious  (for  10000  men  might  stand  in  it 
at  once)  that  faire  pantheon  of  Cusco,  described  by  Acosta 
in  his  Indian  History,  which  eclipses  both  Jewes  and 
Christians.  There  were  in  old  Jerusalem  as  some  write,  408 
synaorog;ues  ;  but  new  Cairo  reckons  up  (if  a  Radzivilius  may 
be  beleeved)  6800  meskites.  Fessa  400,  whereof  50  are  most 
magnificent,  like  Saint  Pauls  in  London.  Helena  built  300 
faire  churches  in  the  holy  land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400 
meskites.  The  Mahometans  have  1000  monkes  in  a  monas- 
tery ;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of  Americans;  Riceius  of  the 
Chineses,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built,  and  more  richly 
endowed  some  of  them,  than  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Ger- 
many or  Saint  Edmunds-Bury  in  England  with  us.  Who 
can  describe  those  curious  and  costly  statues,  idols,  images, 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias?  I  conceal  their  donaries* 
pendants,  other  offerings,  presents,  to  these  their  fictitious 
gods  dayly  consecrated.  bAlexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
K.  of  Macedonia,  sent  two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at 
Delphos.  c  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  dedicated  an  hundred 
golden  tiles  in  the  same  place,  with  a  golden  altar.  No  man 
<:ame  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.  But  these  are  base 
offerings  in  respect  ;  they  offered  men  themselves  alive.  The 
Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed  every  year  a  man, 
Qverruncandce  Deorum  irce  causa,  to  pacifie  their  gods  ;  de 
montis  pfcBcipkio  dejecerunt,  &C.  and  they  did  voluntarily 
undergo  it.  The  Decii  did  so  sacrifice  JDiis  manibus;  Curtius 
did  leap  into  the  gulf.  Were  they  not  all  strangely  deluded 
to  go  so  far  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both  in 
war  and  peace,  as  Polybius  relates,  (which  their  augures, 
priests,  vestall  virgins  can  witness)  to  be  so  superstitious,  that 
they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives,  than  omit  any  cere- 
monies, or  offend  their  heathen  gods  ?  Nicias,  that  generous 
and  valiant  captain  of  the  Greeks,  overthrew  the  Athenian 
navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  much  superstition,  d  because  the 
Augures  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sayl  from  the  haven  of 
Syracuse  whilest  the  moon  was  eclipsed,  he  tarryed  so  long 
till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  his  army  was  over- 
thrown. The  cParthians  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kinde, 
they  would  rather  lose  a  victory,  nay  lose  their  own  lives, 
than  fight  in  the  night;  'twas  against  their  religion.  The  Jewes 
would  make  no  resistance  on  the  sabbath,  when  Pompeius 

Tcregr.  Hierosol.  fcSolinus.  <  Herodotus;  «  Boterus  polit. 

Lb.  %  cap.  16.  «  Plutarch,  vit.  Crassi. 
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besieged  Jerusalem ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africk, 
set  upon  by  the  Goths,  suffered  themselves,  upon  the  same 
occasion*  to  be  utterly  vanquished.    The  superstition  of  the 
Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Epirus,  besieged  by  theTurkes 
is,  miraculous  almost  to  report.    Because  a  dead  dog  was  flung 
into  the  only  fountain  which  the  city  had,  they  would  dye  of 
thirst  all,  rather  than  drink  of  that  »  unclean  water,  and  veeld 
up  the  city  upon  any  conditions.    Though  the  Praetor'  and 
chiefe  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  perswasions, 
their  superstition  was  such-,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must 
all  forthwith  dye  or  yeeld  up  the  city.    Fix  ausum  ipse  credere 
(saith  b  Barletius)   tantam  superstitionem,  vel  qffirmare  le- 
vissimam  hanc  causam  iantce  rei  vel  magis  ridiculam,  quum 
non  duh'item  riswm  polius  quam  admirutionem  posteris  exci- 
taturam.    The  story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was  ashamed  to 
report  it,  because  he  thought  no  body  would  beleeve  it.    It  is 
stupend  to  relate  what  strange  effects  this  idolatry  and  super- 
stition hath  brought  forth  of  the  latter  yeares  in  the  Indies  and 
those  bordering  parts  :  c  in  what  ferall  shapes  the  d  divel  is 
adored,  ne  quid  mall  intentet,  as  they  say  ;  for  in  the  moun- 
tains betwixt  Scanderone  and  Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are 
dwelling  a  certain  kinde  of  people  called  Coordes,  coming  of 
the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worship  the  divel,  and 
alledge  this  reason  in  so  doing;  God  is  a  good  man  and  will 
do  no  harm,  but  the  divel  is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he 
hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the  divel  deludes  them, 
how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women  sacri- 
fices unto  him,  an  hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in 
Crete  to  Saturn  of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Agamem- 
non's Iphigenia,  &c.  At  '  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
overcame  them,  they  clayly  sacrificed  viva  hommum  corda  e 
viventium  corporibus  extracla,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living, 
COOOO  in  a  year  (Acosta  lib.  5.  cap.  20.J  to  their  idols  made 
of  flour  and  mens  blood;  and  every  year  six  thousand  infants 
of  both  sexes  :    And,  as  prodigious  to  relate  fhow  they  bury 
their  wives  with  husbands  deceased,  'tis  fearfull  to  report,  ana 
harder  to  beleeve. 

8 Nam  certamen  habent  laethi  quuj  viva  sequatur 
Cpnjugiuna,  pudor  est  non  licuisse  mori, 

and  bum  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a 
grandie  dies ;  h  12000  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a 

a  They  were  of  the  Greek  Church.  b  Lib.  5.  de  gestis  Scandcrbegis.  'In 
teitipHs  immafiia  idolonmi  monstra  conspiciuntur,  marmorca,  lignea,  lutea,  Sec. 
Riccius.  A  Deum  enim  placare  non  est  opus,  quia  non  nocet;  sed  dxmonem 

sacrificiis  placant,  &c.  f  Fer.  Cortcsius.  f  M.  Polus.  Lod.  Vorto- 

mannns  navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  P.  Martyr,  Ocean,  dec.         s  Propcnius  lib.  3.  cleg.  IS 
h  Matthias  a  Michou. 
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great  Cham  departs,  or  an  emperour  in  America:  how  they 
plague  themselves,  who  abstain  from  all  that  hath  life,  like 
those  old  Pythagoreans;  with  immoderate  fastings,  a as  the 
Bannians  about  Surat ;  they  of  China,  that  for  superstitions 
sake  never  eat  flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never  marry,  but 
live  in  deserts  and  by-places,  and  some  pray  to  their  idols  24 
hours  together,  without  any  intermission,  biting  of  their 
tongues  when  they  have  done,  for  devotions  sake.  Some 
again  are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstitious  priests, 
(that  tell  them  such  vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joy es 
of  heaven  in  that  other  life) b that  many  thousands  voluntarily 
break  their  own  necks,  as  Cleombrotus  Amborciatus' auditours 
of  old,  precipitate  themselves,  that  they  may  participate  of 
that  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  other  world.  One  poysons, 
another  strangleth  himself ;  and  the  king  of  China  hath  done 
as  much,  deluded  with  this  vain  hope,  had  he  not  been  de- 
tained by  his  servant.  But  who  can  sufficiently  tell  of  their 
severall  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments?  I  may 
conclude  with  cPossevinus,  Religio  facit  asperos  mites, 
homines  eferis;  super stitio  ex  hominilus  feras,  Religion  makes 
wild  beasts  civil,  superstition  makes  wise  men  beasts  and 
fools;  and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are 
no  better  than  dizards ;  nay  more,  if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true, 
is  anus  religionis  scopus,  ui  ei  quern  colimus  similes  jiamus, 
that's  the  drift  of  religion  to  make  us  like  him  whom  we  wor- 
ship :  what  shall  be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate 
into  stocks  and  stones  ?  of  such  as  worship  these  heathen 
Gods,  (for  Dii  gentium  desmonia.)  dbut  to  become  divels 
themselves  ?  'Tis  therefore  exitiusus  error,  et  maxime  peri' 
culosus,  a  most  perilous  and  dangerous  errour  of  all  others, 
as  e  Plutarch  holds,  turhulenta  passio  hominem  conslernans, 
a  pestilent,  a  troublesome  passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men. 
Unhappy  superstition, f  Pliny  calls  it,  morie  nonjinitur,  death 
takes  away  life,  but  not  superstition.  Impious  and  ignorant 
men  are  far  more  happy  than  they  which  are  superstitious,  no 
torture  like  to  it,  none  so  continuate,  so  generall.  so  destruc- 
tive, so  violent  v 

In  this  superstitious  row,  Jewes  for  antiquity  may  go  next 
to  Gentiles;  what  of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they 

■  EjJtst  Jesuit,  ann.  1549  a  Xavcrio  ct  soe'ris.  Idemque  Riccius  cxpedit.  ad 
Sinas  1.  1.  Per  totum  Jejimatores  apud  eos  toto  die  carnibus  abstinent  et  piscibus  ob 
religionem,"  node  et  die  Idola  eolentes;  nusquarrj  egr'edientes.  b  Ad  immorta- 

litatem  mortc  aspirant  sunimi  magistratus,  &c,  Et  multi  rhortales  hac  ihsania,  et 
praepostero  immortalitatis  studio  laborant,  ct  misere  pereunt :  rex  ipse  clam  venenunv 
hausisstt,  nisi  a  servo  fuisset  dctentus.  c  Cantione  in  lib.  10.  Bodini  de  repnb. 

fol.  111.       ^Quin  ips'uis-diaboli  ut  nequitiam  referent.  e  Lib.  de  superstLt.' 

'  Hominibus  vita:  finis  mors,  non  autem  superstitionis,  profert  hate  suos  terminos" 
ultra  vitas  fipem. 

Vol.  II,  M  ra 
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have  committed  in  their  groves  and  high  places,  what  their 
Pharisees,  Saddncees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectaries  have 
maintained,  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention  :  for  the  present, 
I  presume  no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  igno- 
rant, blind,  superstitious,   wilfull,   obstinate  and  peevish, 
tyring  themselves  with  vain  ceremonies  to  no  purpose;  he 
that  shall  but  read  their  Rabbins  ridiculous  Comments,  their 
strange  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  their  absurd  ceremonies, 
fables,  childish  tales,  which  they  stedfastly  beleeve,  will  think 
they  be  scarce  rationall  creatures;  their' foolish  a  customes, 
when  they  rise  in  the  morning  ;  and  how  they  prepare  them- 
selves to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings  j 
how  to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials, 
&c.    Last  of  all,  the  expectation  of  their  Messias,  and  those 
figments,  miracles,   vain  pomp  that  shall  attend  him;  as 
how  he  shall  terrifie  the  gentiles,  and  overcome  them  by  new 
diseases;  how  Michael  the  Archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet, 
how  he  shall  gather  all  the  scattered  Jewcs  into  the  holy  land, 
and  there  make  them  a  great  banquet,  b  Wherein  shall  he  all 
the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  that  ever  Gad  made;  a  cup  of  wine 
that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in  Adam's 
cellar  ever  since.    At  the  first  course  shall  be  served  in  that 
geat  oxe  in  Psal.  SO.  10.  that  every  day  feeds  on  a  thousand 
hills;  Job  41.  that  great  Leviathan  ;  and  a  great  bird  that 
laid  an  egg  so  big,  c  that  by  chance  tumbling  out  of  the  nest, 
it  hnockt  down  300  tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it.  fell,  drowned 
160  villages.    This  bird  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a  hatchet  would  not  fall  to  the  bottom 
in  seaven  yeares.   Of  their  Messias d  wives  and  children  ;  Adam 
and  Eve,  8cc.  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  amongst  the  rest  : 
When  a  Roman  prince  asked  of  Rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania, 
why  the  Jewes  God  was  compared  to  a  lion  ;  he  made  answer, 
he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion,  but  to  one  in  the 
wood  Ela,  which  when  he  desired  to  see,  the  Rabbin  prav'd 
to  God  he  might,  and  forthwith  the  lion  set  forward  ;  e  But 
when  he  was  400  miles  from  Rome,  he  so  rored  that  all  the 
.Qreat-bellyed  women  in  Rome  made  aborts;  the  city  walls  fell 
down  ;  and  ivhcn  he  came  an  hundred  miles  nearer,  and  wred 

•  Buxtorfius  Synagog.  Jud.  c.  4.  Inter  precandum  nemo  pediculos  attingat,  vel 
pulici'ni.  *ut  per  guttur  infe'rius  ventum  emittas,  &c.  Id.  c.  5.  et  seq.  cap.  36. 
Mllic  omnia  animal-itf,  pisces,  aves,  quos   Deus  unquam  crcavit  mattabuntur,  et 
.  tinum  generosum,  &c.  c  Cujus  l.ipsu  cedri  altissimi  300  deje£H  sunt, 

•  tptumque  lapsuovum  fuerat  confrn&um,  pagi  ICO  hide  submcrsi,  et  aHuvione  inun- 
datt.  d  Every  king  in  the  world  shall  scud  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  be  his 

-wife,  because  it  is  written  Psah  45.  10.  kings  daughter*  shall  attend  on  him,  &c. 
*  Otium  quadringentis  adhuc  miliiaribus  ab  impcratore  leo  hie  abesset,  tarn  fortiter 
rugiebar,  ut  inulieres  Romans  abortierint  omnes,  murique,  &c. 
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the  secund  time,  their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  heads,  the  empe- 
roar  lii  yn  self  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went  back.  With 
an  infinite  number  of  such  lyes  and  forgeries,  which  they  verily 
bcleeve,  feed  themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time 
will  by  no  perswasions  be  diverted,  but  still  crucifie  their  soules 
with  a  company  of  idle  ceremonies,  live  like  slaves  and  vaga- 
bonds, will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  arc  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jewes,  and  Chris- 
tians ;  and  so  absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken 
that  which  is  most  sottish  out  of  every  one  of  them;  full  of  idle 
fables  in  their  superstitious  law  ;  their  Alcoran  it  self  a  galli- 
maufry of  lyes,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,,  precepts  stole  from 
other  sects,  and  confusedly  heaped  up,  to  delude  a  company  of 
rude  and  barbarous  clowns.    As  how  birds,  beasts,  stones  sa- 
luted Mahomet  when  he  came  from  Mecba,  the  moon  came 
down  from  heaven  to  visit  him  ;  ahow  God  sent  for  him,  spake 
to  him,  &x.  with  a  company  of  stupend  figments  of  the  angels, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.  Of  the  day  of  judgement,  and  three 
sounds  to  prepare  to  it,  which  mustla^t  50000  yeares;  of  Para- 
dise, which  wholly  consists  \ncoeundi\t  comedendi  voluptate, 
and  pecorinis  hominihus  scriptum,  bestialis  beatitudo,  is  so  ridi- 
culous, that  Virgil,  Dante,  Lucian,  nor  any  poet  can  be  more 
fabulous.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vain  and  super- 
stitious ;  wine  and  swines  flesh  are  utter  forbidden  by  their  law ; 
bthcy  must  pray  five  times  a  day;  and  still  towards  the  south; 
wash  before  and  after,  all  their  bodies  over,  with  many  such. 
For  fasting,  vowes,  religious  orders,  peregrinations,  they  go  far 
beyond  any  papists.  cThey  fast  a  moneth  together  many  times, 
and  must  not  eat  a  bit  till  sun  be  set.    Their  Kalenders,  Der- 
vises,  and  Torlachers,  &c.  are  more  d  abstemious,  some  of 
them,  than  Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Anachorites  ;  forsake 
all,  live  solitary,  fare  hard,  go  naked,  &c.   e  Their  pilgrimages 
are  as  far  as  to  the  river  f  Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of 
those  tracts  likewise  do)  to  wash  themselves ;  for  that  river, 
as  they  hold,  hath  a  soveraign  vertue  to  purge  them  of  all 
sins,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  that  hath  not  been  washed  in 
it.    For  which  reason  they  come  far  and  near  from  the  Indies  ; 

»Strozius  Cicogna  omnif.  mag.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Putida  multa  recenset  ex  Alcorano, 
de  coclo,  stellis,  Angelis,  Lpnicerus  c.  21.  22.  1.  1.  *>Ouinquies  in  die  orarc 

Turca;  tcnentur  ad  meridiem.  Brcdenbr.chius  cap.  5.  c  In  quolibet  anno 

mensem  integrum  jejnnant  interdiu,  ncc  comedentes  nec  bibentes,  &c.  d  Nullii 
unquam  multi  per  totam  a-tatem  carnibus  vescuntur.  Leo  Afer.  e  Lonicerus 

torn.  1.  cap,  17.  18.  fGot.irdus  Arthus  c?p.  33,  hist,  orient.  India;  :  Opinio 

est  expiatoi'mm  esse  Gangem;  et  nec  mundum  ab  omni  peccato  nec  salvum  fieri 
posse,  qui  non  hoc  flumine  se  abluat ;  quam  ob  causam  ex  tota  India,  &c. 
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Maximum  gentium  omnium  confhixus  est,  and  infinite  num- 
bers yearly  resort  to  it.  Others  go  as  far  as  Mecha  to  Maho- 
met's tombe,  which  journey  is  both  miraculous  and  meritorious. 
The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones  to  stone  the  divel ;  of  eating 
a  camcll  at  Cairo  by  the  way  ;  their  fastings,  their  running  till 
they  sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahomet's  temple,  tombe,  and 
building  of  it,  would  ask  a  whole  volume  to  dilate  :  and  for 
their  pains  taken  in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so  many  Saints.  And  divers  of 
them  with  hot  brickes,  when  they  return,  will  put  out  their 
eys,  nthat  they  never  after  see  any  prop hane  thing,  lite  out 
their  tongues,  &c.  They  look  for  their  prophet  Mahomet  as 
J  ewes  dp  for  their  Messias.  Read  more  of  their  customes,' 
rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lonicerus  (Turcic.  hist.  torn.  I.  from  the 
10th  to  the  24th  chapter.)  Bredenbachius  (cap.  4.  5.  6.J  Leo 
Afer  lib.  I:  Rusbequius,  Sabellicus,  Purchas  (lib.  3.  cap.  3.  et 
4.  5 J  Theodorus  Bibliander,  8cc.  Many  foolish  ceremonies 
you  shall  finde  in  them;  and  which  is  most  to  be  lamented, 
the  people  are  generally  so  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that 
if  the  least  circumstance  be  omitted,  they  think  they  shall  be 
damned  ;  'tis  an  irremissible  offence,  and  can  hardly  be  for- 
given. I  kept  in  my  house,  amongst  my  followers  (saith 
1  Busbequius,  sometimes  the  Turke's  era  tour  in  Constantinople) 
a  Turkey  boy  that  by  chance  did  eat  shell-fish,  a  meat 
forbidden  by  their  law ;  but  the  next  day  when  he  knew  what 
he  had  done,  he  was  not  only  sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very 
much  troubled  in  minde,  would  weep  and  c grieve  many  dayes 
after,  torment  himself  for  his  fowl  offence.  Another  Turke 
being  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  first  made  a  huge 
noyse  and  filthy  faces,  d  to  warn  his  soule,  (as  he  said)  that  it 
should  not  be  guilty  of  that  fowl  fact  which  he  was  to  commit. 
With  such  toyes  as  these,  are  men  kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed 
that  they  dare  not  resist,  or  offend  the  least  circumstance  of 
their  law,  for  conscience  sake  misled  by  superstition,  which 
no  humane  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of  arms  could  have 
enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians  :  in  describing  of 
whose  superstitious  symptomes,  as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  I 
may  say  that  which  Sl.  Benedict  once  saw  in  a  vision  ;  one 
divel  in  the  market  place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery,  because  there 
was  more  work  ;  in  populous  cities,  they  would  swear  and  for- 
swear, lye,  falsifie,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves,  one 
divel  could  circumvent  a  thousand;  but  in  their  religious 
houses  a  thousand  divels  could  scarce  tempt  one  silly  monke. 

■  Quia  nil  volunt  deinceps  videre;  kThc  German  Ambassadour  in  Turkey.. 
e  N  u  |]<  m  se  conflittandi  fincm  facit.  dUt  in  aliquem  angulum  sc  recipe  ret, 

ne  reus  fieret  ejus  deli&i  quod  ipse  eratadmissurus. 
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All  the  principal!  divcls  I  think  busy  themselves  in  subverting 
Christians;  Jevves,  Gentiles,  and  Mahometans   are  extra 
caulem,  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  siich  attendance;  they 
make  no  resistance  ;  acos  enim  pulsare  negligit,  quos  qvieto 
jure  possidere  se  sentit,  they  are  his  own  already  ;  but  Chris- 
tians have  the  shield  of  faith;  sword  of  the  spirit  to  resist,  and 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  overcome. 
That  the  divel  is  most  busy  amongst  us  that  are  of  the  true 
Church,   appears  bv   those  severall  oppositions,  heresies, 
schismes,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it,  and 
in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now 
sits  and  plays  his  prize.    This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to 
work  even  in  the  Apostles  time  ;  many  Antichrists  and  here- 
ticks  were  abroad,1  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now  present, 
and  will  be  to  the  worlds  end,  to  dementate  mens  mindes,  to 
seduce  and  captivate  their  soules.    Their  symptomes  I  know 
not  how  better  to  express,  than  in  that  twofold  division,  of 
such  as  lead,  and  are  led.    Such  as  lead  are  hereticks,  schis- 
maticks,  false  prophets,  impostours,  and  their  ministers  :  they 
have  some  common  symptomes,  some  peculiar.    Common ; 
as  madness,  folly,  pride,  insolence,  arrogancy,  singularity, 
peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn  and  contempt  of  all 
other  sects : 

Nullius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri  j 

They  will  approve  of  nougbt  but  what  they  first  invent  them- 
selves, no  interpretation  good  but  what  their  infallible  spirit 
dictates  ;  none  shall  be  in  secundis,  no  not  in  tertiis,  they  are 
only  wise,,  only  learned  in  the  truth ;  all  damned  but  they  and 
their  followers  ;  ccedem  scripturarum  faciunt  ad  materiam 
suam,  saith  Tertullian;  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures, 
and  turn  it  as  a  nose  of  wax  to  their  own  ends.  So  irrefra- 
gable, in  the  mean  time,  that  what  they  have  once  said,  they 
must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  tripli- 
cations, never  yeeld  to  death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you 
can.  As  b  Bernard  (erroneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P. 
Aliardus,  omnes  palres  sic,  at  que  ego  sic.  Though  all  the 
fathers,  councils,  the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not, 
they  are  all  one  :  and  as  c  Gregory  well  notes  of  such  as  are  ver- 
tiginous, they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all  err;  when 
as  the  errour  is  wholly  in  their  own  brains.  Magallianus  the 
Jesuite  in  his  Comment  on  the  first  of  Timothy  cap.  6.  vers. 
20.  and  Alphonsus  (de  Castro  lib.  I,  adversus  hcereses,)  gives 
two  more  eminent  notes,  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such 
men  by,  (they  might  have  taken  themselves  by  the  noses  when 

■Gregor.  Horn.      _         b  Epist.  190.  «  Oral.  8.  Ut  vcrtiginc  correptia 

videntur  omnia  movcri,  omnia  iis  falsa  sunt,  quum  error  in  ipsorum  cerebro  sit. 
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they  said  it)  a  First  they  affect  novelties  and  toyes,  and  pnferr 
jalsekood  before  truth.    b  Secimdly,  they  care  nut  what  they 
say ;  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride 
.afterward,  peevishness  and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the 
last  gasp.  Peculiar  symptomes  are  prodigious  paradoxes,  new 
doctrines,  vain  phantasmes,  which  are  manv  and  diverse  as 
they  themselves.    cNicolaites  of  old  would  '  have  wives  in 
common.    Montanists  would  not  marry  at  all,  nor  1  atians  ; 
forbidding  all  flesh.    Severians,  wine    Adamians  go  naked, 
dbecause  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise;  and  some  'barefoot  all 
their  lives,  because  God,  Exod.  3.  and  Joshua  b.  bid  Moses 
so  to  do;  and  Isay  20.  was  bid  put  off  his  shooes.  Mani- 
chees  hold  that  Pythagorean  transmigration  of  soules  from  men 
to  beasts.    f  The  Circumcellions  in  Africk,  with  a  mad  cruelty 
made  away  themselves,  some  by  fre,  water,  breaking  their 
vecks,  and  seduced  others  to  do  the  like,  threalning  some  if 
they  did  not;  with  a  thousand  such  :  as  you  may  read  in 
^Austin,  (for  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his 
times,  besides  schismes  and  smaller  fictions)  Epiphanius, 
Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Dan^eus,  Gab.  Prateolus,  he.  Of 
prophets,  enthusiasts  and  impostours,  our  ecclesiasticall  stories 
afford  many  examples;  of  Eli  as  and  Christs,  as  our  hEudo  de 
stellis,  aBrittainin  King  Stephen's  time,  that  went  invisible, 
translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment,  fed  thou- 
sands with  good  chear  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such  ; 
nothing  so  common  as  miracles,  visions,  revelations,  prophe- 
sies.   Now  what  these  brain-sick  hereticks  once  broach,  and 
impostours  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  false,  and  pro- 
digious, the  common  people  will  follow  and  beleeve.    It  will 
run  along  like  murrain  in  cattel,  scab  in  sheep.  Nulla  scabies, 
1  as  he  said,  supers  I  itiojie  scabiosior  ;  as  he  that  is  bitten  with 
a  mad  dog  bites  others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad.  Either 
out  of  affection  of  novelty,  simplicity,  blind  zeal,  hope  and 
feare,  the  giddy- headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  with- 
out farther  examination  approve  it. 

Sed  vetera  querimur,  these  are  old,  hcec  prius  fuere.  In 
our  dayes  we  have  a  new  scene  of  superstitious  impostours  and 
hereticks,  a  new  company  of  actors,  of  Antichrists,  that  great 
Antichrist  himself:  A  rope  of  Popes,  that  by  their  greatness  and 
authority  bear  down  all  before  them  :  who  from  that  time  they 

•  Res  riovtes  affe&aut  et  inutiles,  falsa  veris  )jrxferuiit.  2.' Quod  temeritas  effuticrit, 
id  supcrbia  post  modum  tiicbitur  et  conriimacia,  &c.  b  See  more  in  Vincent. 

jjvrm  «  Aust.  de  hieres.  usus  mi*Uerum  indifferens.  d  Quod  ante 

peccavi*  Adam,  nunus  erat.  c  Alii  nudis  pedibus  semper  ambulant.  f  Insana 
h-ric'ie  jibi  non  pafrcunt,  ham  per  moftes'vnflas  praecipitioram  aqilarum  et  ignium, 
seip^s  necant^  et  in  istum  furorcm  alios  cogunt,  mortem  minantes  ni  faciant. 
/t •  KI»>c'h.-h»«!t;«b-6^be;comitto .  h  NubrijjciivM.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  !  Jovian. 

£qn£.  Ant.-O-fii'!. 
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proclaimed  themselves  universall  bishops,  to  establish  their 
own  kingdome,  soveraignty,  greatness,  and  to  enrich  them- 
selves, brought  in  such  a  company  of  humane  traditions,  pur- 
gatory, Lhnbus  Patrum,  Injantum,  and  all  that  subterranean 
geography,  mass,  adoration  of*  saints,  almes,  fisungs,  bulls, 
indulgences,  orders,  fryers,  images,  shrines,  musty  reliques, 
excommunications,  confessions,  satisfactions,  blind  obediences, 
vowes,  pilgrimages,  peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious 
toyes,  intricate  subtleties,  gross  errours,  obscure  questions,  to 
vindicate  the  better  and  set  a  gloss  upon  them,  that  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness  over  all,  the  Scriptures 
concealed,  legends  brought  in,  religion  banished,  hypocritical! 
superstition  exalted,  and  the  church  it  self  "obscured  and  per- 
secuted.   Christ  and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Renzo, 
by  a  few  necromanticall,  atheisticall  popes,  than  ever  it  was  by 
b  Julian  the  apostate,  Porphyrius  the  platonist,  Celsus  the  phy- 
sitian,  Libanius  the  sophister ;  by  those  heathen  emperours, 
Hunnes,  Goths,  and  Vandals.    What  each  of  them  did,  by 
what  meanes,  at  what  times,  quibus  aux/liis,  superstition 
climbed  to  this  height,  traditions  encreased,  and  Antichrist 
himself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdeburgenses,  Kemnisius, 
Osiander,  Bale,  Mornay,  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others  relate. 
Jn  the  mean  time,  he  that  shall  but  see  their  prophane  rites  and 
foolish  customes,  how  superstitiously  kept,  how  strictly  ob- 
served, their  multitude  of  saints,  images,  that  rabble  of  Romish 
deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseases,  persons,  offices,  coun- 
treys,  places ;  St.  George  for  England;  St.  Denis  for  France; 
Patrick,  Ireland;  Andrew,  Scotland ;  Iago,  Spain ;  &c.  Gre- 
gory for  students;  Luke  for  painters;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for 
philosophers;    Crispin,  shooemakers;  {Catherine,  spinners; 
&c.  Anthony  for  pigs;  Gallus,  geese;  Wenceslaus,  sheep; 
Pelagius,  oxen  ;  Sebastian,  the  plague;  Valentine,  falling  sick- 
ness ;  Apollonia,  tooth -ake  ;  Petronella  for  agues;  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices.    He  that 
shall  observe  these  things,  their  shrines,  images,  oblations, 
pendants,  adorations,  pilgrimages  they  make  to  them  ;  what 
creeping  to  crosses,  our  lady  of  Lauretta's  rich  c gowns,  her 
donaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  images,  and  number  of  suters  • 
Sl.  Nicholas  Burge  in  France;  our  Sl.  Thomas  shrine  of  old  at 
Canterbury;  those  reliques  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lions 
Pratum,  S\  Denis ;  and  how  many  thousands  come  yearly  to 
offer  to  them,  with  what  cost,  trouble,  anxiety,  superstition, 

•Cum  per  Paganos  nomen  ejus  persequi  non  poterat,  sub  specie  religionis  fraudu- 
'entcr  subvertere  disponebat.  *>  That  writ  dc  professo  against  Christians  et 

Palest/mum  Deum  (ut  Socrates  lib.  3.  cap.  19.)  scripturam  nugis  plenam,  &c.  vide 
Cynllum  in  Julianum,  Origincm  in  Celsum,  &c.  c  One  image  had  one  gown 

worth  400.000  crowns  and  more.  6 
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(for  forty  severall  masses  are  daily  said  in  some  of  their 
a  churches,  and  they  rise  at  all  hours  of  the  flight  to  mass, 
come  bare-foot,  &c.)  how  they  spend  themselves,  times, 
goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous  observations ;  their 
tales  and  figments,  false  miracles,  buying  and  selling  of  par- 
dons, indulgences  for  40000  ycares  to  come;  their  processions 
on  set  dayes,  their  strict  fastings,  monkes,  anachorites,  fryer 
mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c.    Their  vigils  and 
fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas, 
Palm-sunday,  Blase,  S\  Martin,  S1.  Nicholas-day  ;  their  ado- 
rations, exorcismes,  &c.  will  think  all  those  Grecian,  Pagan,  ' 
Mahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the 
name,  time  and  place,  habit  only  altered,  to  have  degenerated 
into  Christians.    Whilst  thev  preferr  traditions  before  scrip- 
lures;  those  evangelicall  councils,  poverty,  obedience,  vowes, 
almes,  fasting,  supererogations,  before  God's  commandments ; 
their  own  ordinances  in  stead  of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them 
in  ignorance,  blindness.    They  have  brought  the  common 
people  into  such  a  case,  by  their  cunning  contrivances,  strict 
discipline  and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of  damnation 
they  dare  not  break  the  least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict:  hold 
it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  in  Lent,  than  kill  a  man  : 
their  consciences  are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready  to  de- 
spair if  a  small  ceremonv  be  omitted  ;  and  will  accuse  their 
own  father,  mother,    brother,   sister,  nearest  and  dearest 
friends  of  heresic,  if  they  do  not  as  they  do  ;  will  be  their 
chiefe  executioners,  and  help  first  to  bring  a  faggot  to  burn 
tKem.    What  mulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoyned,  they 
dare  not  but  do  it;  tumble  with  S:.  Francis  in  the  mire 
amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed;  go  wollward,  whip  them- 
selves, build  hospitalls,  abbies,  &c.  go  to  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  kill  a  king,  or  run  upon  a  sword  point :  they  perform 
all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation,  beleeve  all. 

k  Ut  pueri  infantes  credunt  signa  omnia  ahena 
Vivere,  et  esse  homines,  et  sic  isti  omnia  ticta, 
Vera  putant,  credunt  signis  cor  inesse  ahenis. 

As  children  think  their  babies  live  to  be, 
Do  they  these  brazen  images  they  see. 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carryed  headlong  with  blind 
zeal,  are  so  gulled  and  tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own 
too  credulous  simplicity  and  ignorance,  their  Epicurean  popes, 
and  hypocriticall  cardinals  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  are  merry 
in  their  chambers  with  their  punks;  they  do  mdulgere  genio, 

»  As  at  our  Lady's  church  at  Bergamo  in  Italy.  ">Luciliui  lib.  1,  cap.  22.  dc 

falsa  relig. 
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and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for 
private  gain,  hope  of  ecclesiastical)  preferment,  (quis  expedivit 
psitiaca  stium  popularity,  base  flattery,  must  and  will  be- 

leeve  all  their  paradoxes  and  absurd  tenents  without  exception  ; 
and  as  obstinately  maintain,  and  put  in  practice,  all  their  tradi- 
tions and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their  religion  is  half  a 
trade)  to  the  death  ;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden  legend  it 
self,  with  all  the  lyes  and  tales  in  it :  as  that  of  Sc.  George,  Sl. 
Christopher,  Sc.  Winifred,  SK  Denis,  &c.    It  is  a  wonder  to 
see  how  Nic.  Harpsfield  that  pharisaicall  impostour  amongst 
the  rest,  (Ecclesiast.  hist.  cap.  22.  scec.  prim,  sex)  puzzles 
himself  to  vindicate  that  ridiculous  fable  of  Sc.  Ursula  and  the 
eleven  thousand  virgins ;  as,  when  they  lived,  how  they  came 
to  Cullen,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.  though  he  can  say  nothing 
for  it,  yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  jwbiliiavit  (inquit) 
hoc  *sceculum  Ursula  cum  comitibus,  cujns  historia  utinam 
tarn  mihi  esset  expedita  et  certa,  qnam  in  animo  meo  cerium  ac 
expeditum  est,  earn  esse  cum  sodalibus  beatam  in  coelis  virginem. 
They  must  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blind  zeal  beleeve, 
vary  their  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion 
varies  ;  apply  themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  feare 
and  flattery  are  content  to  subscribe  and  do  all  that  in  them 
lyes  to  maintain  and  defend  their  present  government,  and 
slavish  religious  schoolmen,  canonists,  jesuites,  fryers,  priests, 
oratours,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busy  them- 
selves in  those  idle  times,  (for  the  church  then  had  few  or  no 
open  adversaries)  or  better  to  defend  their  lyes,  fictions,  mira- 
cles, transubstantiations,  traditions,  popes  pardons,  purgatories, 
masses,  impossibilities,  &c.  with  glorious  shewes,  faire  pre- 
tences, big  words,  and  plausible  wits  have  coyned  a  thousand 
idle  questions,  nice  distinctions,  subtleties,  obs  and  sols,  such 
tropologicall,  allegoricall  expositions,  to  salve  all  appearances, 
objections,  such  quirkesand  quiddities,  Quodlibetaries,  as  Bale 
saith  of  Ferribrigge  and  Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees, 
glosses,  canons ;  that  in  stead  of  sound  commentaries,  good 
preachers,  are  come  in  a  company  of  mad  sophisters,  prima  se- 
cundu  secundarii,  sectaries,  canonists,  Sorbnnists,  Minorites 
with  a  rabble  of  idle  controversies  and  questions,  ban  Papa  sit 
Deus,  an  quasi  Dens  P  An  participet  utramque  Christi  natu- 
ram  P  Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  be  a  humble-bee 
or  a  gourd  as  a  man  ?  Whether  he  can  produce  respect  without 

•  An.  441.  h  Hospinian.  Osiander.  An  hxc  propositio  Deus  sitcucurbita  ve\ 
•irarabeus,  sit  zque  possibjlis  ac  Deus  et  homo  ?  An  possit  respe&um  producere  sine 
funllamento  et  termiuo.  An  levius  sit  hominem  jugulare  quam  die  dominico  calceurri 
'.-oiisuerc  ? 
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a  foundation  or  terme,  make  a  whore  a  virgin?  Fetch  Trajan's 
souk  from  hell,  and  how  ?  with  a  rabble  of  questions  about 
hell  fire:  whether  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  clout 
shoocs  upon  a  Sunday?  Whether  God  can  make  another  God 
Jike  unto  himself?  Such,  saiih  Kemnisius,  are  most  of*  your 
schoolmen,  (mere  alchymists)  200  commentatours  on  Peter 
Lambard  ;  (Pitsius  catal.  scrip torum  Anglic,  reckons  up  I80> 
English  commentatours  alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences) 
Scotists,  Thorn  ists,  Reals,  Nominals,  fcc.  and  so  perhaps  that 
of  Saint  "Austin  may  be  verified.    Tndocli  rapiunt  caelum, 
docti  interim  descendant  ad  injernum.     Thus  they  continued 
in  such  errour,  blindness,  decrees,  sophismes,  superstitions ; 
idle  ceremonies  and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  new 
coyned  holiness  and  religion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and 
stratagems  they  Were  able  to  involve  multitudes,  to  deceive  the 
most  sanctified  soules,  and  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect. 
In  the  mean  time  the  true  church,  as  wine  and  water  mixt,  lav 
hid  and  obscure  to  speak  of,  till  Luther's  time,  who  began 
upon  a  suddain  to  defecate,  and  as  another  sun,  to  drive  away 
those  foggy  mists  of  superstition,  to  restore  it  to  that  purity  of 
the  primitive  church.    And  after  him,  many  good  and  godly 
mem,  divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavours,  and  still  do. 

1  And  what  their  ignorance  esteemed  so  holy, 
Our  wiser  ages  do  account  as  folly. 

But  see  the  dive],  that  will  never  suffer  the  church  to  be  quiet 
or  at  rest:  no  garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weeds 
grow  up  in  it ;  no  wheat  but  it  hath  some  tares;  we  have  a 
mad  oiddy  company  of  precisians,  schismaticks,  and  some  he- 
reticks  even  in  our  own  bosomes  in  another  extream. 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  curruntj 

That  out  of  too  much  zeal  in  opposition  to  Antichrist,  humane 
traditions,  those  Romish  riles  and  superstitions  will  quite  de- 
molish all,  they  will  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting 
dayes,  no  cross'inbaptisme,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church 
musick,  &c.  no  bishops  courts,   no  church  government, 
rayl  at  all  our  church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their  tongues, 
and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee,  O  Sion.    No,  not  so  much, 
as  decrees,    some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities:  all 
humane  learning,  ('tis  cloaca  diabolij  hoods,  habits,  cap 
and  surpless,  such  as  arc  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and 
whollv  for  ornament,  decency,  or  distinction  sake,  they  abhorr, 
hate,  'and  snuff  at,  as  a  stone  horse  when  he  meets  a  bear  : 
they  make  matters  of  conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  fox- 


Dc  doct.  Christian. 


*  Daniel. 
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sake  their  livings  than  subscribe  to  them  :  They  will  admit  of 
no  holydaves,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawking,  hunting, 
Sec.  no  churches,  no  bells,  some  of  them,  because  papists  use 
them  :  no  discipline,  no  ceremonies  but  what  they  invent 
themselves:'  no  interpretations  of  scriptures,  no  comments  of 
fathers,  no  councils,  but  such  as  their  own  phantasticall  spirits 
dictate,  or  Recta  ratio,  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled, 
many  times  they  broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  papists 
themselves.  Some  of  them  turn  prophets,  have  secret  revela- 
tions, will  be  of  priw  council  with  God  himself,  and  know  all 
his  secrets  ;  *Per  capilLos  Spirit um  sanctum  tenent,  et  omnia 
sciunt  cum  sint  asini  omnium  obstiuatissimi.  A  company  or. 
giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many  shall  be 
saved,  and  who  damned  in  a  parish  ;  where  they  shall  sit  in 
heaven,  interpret  apocalypses,  (Commentators  pr&cipites  et 
vertiginosos,  one  calls  them,  as  well  he  might)  and  those  hid- 
den mvsteries  to  private  persons,  times,  places,  as  their  own 
spirit  informs  them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest;  and  pre- 
cisely set  down  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what 
year,  what  moneth,  what  day.  Some  of  them  again  have  snch 
strong  faith,  so  presumptuous,  they  will  go  into  infected 
houses,  expell  divels,  and  fast  forty  dayes,  as  Christ  himself 
did.  Some  call  God  and  his  attributes  into  question,  as  Vor- 
stius  and  Socinus  ;  some  princes,  civil  magistrates,  and  their 
authorities,  as  Anabaptists;  will  do  all  their  own  private  spirit 
,  dictates,  and  nothing  else.  Brovvnists,  Barrowists,  Familists, 
and  those  Amsterdamian  sects  and  sectaries,  are  led  all  by  so 
many  private  spirits.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  passages 
Sleidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of  Cretinke,  Knipper- 
doling,  and  their  associates,  those  mad  men  of  Munster  ia 
Germany;  what  strange  enthusiasmes,  sottish  revelations  they 
had,  how  absurdly  they  carryed  themselves,  deluded  others'; 
and  as  prophane  Machiavel  in  his  politicall  disputations  holds 
of  christian  religion,  in  generall  it  doth  enervate,  debilitate, 
take  away  mens  spirits  and  courage  from  them,  sirnpliciores 
reddit  homines,  breeds  nothing  so  courageous  souldiers  as  that 
Roman;  we  may  say  of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion 
takes  away  not  spirits  only,  but  wit  and  judgement,  and  de- 
prives them  of  their  understanding.  For  some  of  them  are  so 
far  gone  with  their  private  enthusiasmes  and  revelations,  that 
they  are  quite  mad,  out  of  their  wits.  What  greater  madness 
can  there  be,  than  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him  to  be  God,  as 
some  do?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and  what  not  ?  In  b  IV 

•  A  Trip.  ep.  26.  »  Alex.  Gagtim.  22.  Discipulis  ascitis  mirum  ia  modum 

populum  dcctpit. 
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land  1518.  in  the  reign  of  king  Sigismund,  one  said  he  was 
Christ,  and  got  him  12  apostles,  come  to  judge  the  world,  and 
'Strangely  deluded  the  commons.    aOne  David  George,  an  illi- 
terate painter,  not  many  yeares  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland, 
look  upon  him  to  be  the  Messias,  and  had  many  followers. 
Benedictus  Victorinus  Faventinus  consil.  15.  writes  as  much 
of  one  Honorius,  that  thought  he  was  not  only  inspired  as  a 
prophet,  but  that  he  was  a  god  himself,  and  had  hfamiliar 
conference  with  God  and  his  angels.     Lavat.  file  sped.  c.  2. 
part.  l. J  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sartorius,  that  thought  he 
was  the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap.  7.  of  divers  others  that  had 
conference  with  angels,  were  saints,  prophets;  Wierus  (lib.  3. 
de  Lamiis  c.  7 .)  makes  mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that 
said  he  was  God  the  Father  ;  of  an  Italian  and  Spanish  prophet 
that  held  as  much.    We  need  not  rove  so  far  abroad  ;  we  have 
familiar  examples  at  home.    Hacket  that  said  he  was  Christ; 
Coppinger  and  Arthington  his  disciples  i r  Burchet  and  Hovatus 
burned  at  Norwich.    We  are  never  likely  seaven  yeares  to- 
gether, without  some  such  new  prophets  that  haveseverall  in- 
spirations, some  to  convert  the  Jewes;  some  fast  forty  dayes; 
go  with  Daniel  to  the  lions  den ;  some  foretell  strange  things, 
some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another.    Great  precisians  of 
mean  conditions  and  very  illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous 
zeal,  fasting,  meditation,  melancholy,  are  brought  into  those 
gross  errours  and  inconveniences.    Of  those  men  I  may  con- 
clude generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet, 
and  men  of  understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well, 
Icesam  habent  imaginationem,  they  are  like  comets,  round  in 
all  places,  but  only  where  they  blaze,  ccetera  sani,  they  have 
impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but 
in  this  their  madness  and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in 
bifinitum  erumpit  siultitia.    They  are  certainly  far  gone  with 
melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad  ;  and  have  more  need  of  phy- 
sick  than  many  a  man  that  keeps  his  bed  ;  more  need  of  hel- 
lebor  than  those  that  are  in  bedlam. 

»  Guicciard.  descrip.   Belg.  com.   Plnres  habuit  asseclas  ab  iisdcnr  honoralu<;. 
, b  Hen.  Nicholas  at  Leiden  1580,  such  a  one.  e  See  Cambdeu'i  Annals  f. 
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SUBSECT.  IV. 

Prognosticks  of  Religious  Melancholy* 

YOU  may  guess  at  the  prognosticks,  by  the  symptomes. 
What  can  these  signs  foretell  otherwise  than  folly,  do- 
tage, madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair,  obstinacy,  a  reprobate 
sense,  a  abad  end  ?  What,  else  can  superstition,  heresie  pro- 
duce, but  wars,  tumults,  uprores,  torture  of  soules,  and  despair, 
a  desolate  land,  as  Jeremy  leacheth  cap.  7.  34.  when  they 
commit  idolatry,  and  walk  after  their  own  wayes  ?  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  with  them  ?  What  can  they  expect  but  blast- 
ing, famine,  dearth,  and  all  the  plagues  of  ^Egypt,  as  Amos 
denounceth,  cap.  4.  vers.  o.  10.  to  be  led  into  captivity  ?  If 
our  hopes  be  frustrate,  we  sow  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat 
and  have  not  enough,  drink  and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be 
not  warm,  &c.'Haggai  I.  6.  we  look  for  much  and  it  comes 
to  little,  whence  is  it  ?  His  house  was  waste,  they  came  to 
their  own  houses,  vers.  10.  therefore  the  heaven  staid  his  dew, 
the  earth  his  fruit.    Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious, 
we  do  not  serve  God  as  we  ought,  all  these  plagues  and  miseries 
come  upon  us  ;  what  can  we  look  for  else  but  mutuall  wars, 
slaughters,  fearfull  ends  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come  eter- 
nall  damnation  ?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  fcrall 
battles  to  be  fought,  so  much  christian  blood  shed,  but  super- 
stition ?  That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks,  wheels,  tortures, 
torments,  whence  do  they  proceed  ?  from  superstition.  Bodine 
the  Frenchman  in  his  b  method,  hist,  accounts  Englishmen 
Barbarians,  for  their  civil  wars  :  but  let  him  but  read  those 
Pharsalian  fields  c fought  of  late  in  France  for  religion,  their 
massacres,  wherein, by  their  own  relations  in  24yeares,  I  know 
not  how  many  millions  have  been  consumed,  whole  families 
and  cities,  and  he  shall  finde  ours  to  have  been  but  velitations 
to  theirs.    But  it  hath  ever  been  the  custome  of  hereticks  and 
idolaters,  w  hen  they  are  plagued  for  their  sins,  and  God's  just 
judgements  come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge  any  fault  in 
themselves,  but  still  impute  it  unto  others.    In  Cyprian's  time, 
it  was  much   controverted  betwixt  him  and  Demetrius,  an 
idolater,  w  ho  should  be  the  cause  of  those  present  calamities, 
Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  on  Christians,  (and  so  they  did 

•Arius  his  bowclls  burst.  Montanus  handed  himself.  Sec.  Eudo  de"  stellis,  his 
disciples,  ardere  potius  quam  ad  vkam  corrigi  malucrunt ;  tanta  vis  infixi  semel 
erroris,  thty  dyed  blaspheming.    Nubriger.sis  c.  9.'  lib.  t.  Jer.  7.  23.  Amos.  ,5. 
k  5.  Cap.  «  Poplmeriui  Lerius  prsef.  hist.  Rich.  Diiioth. 
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ever  in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of 
"Arnobius)  b  that  there  were  not  such  ordinary  showers  in 
winter,  the  ripening  heat  in  summer,  so  seasonable  springs, 
frttitfull  autumns,  no  marble  mines  in  the  mountains,  less  gold 
and  silver  than  of  old ;  that  husbandmen,  seamen,  sovlaiers, 
all  were  scanted ;  justice,  friendship,  skill  in  arts,  all  was  de- 
cayed, and  that  through  Christians  default,  and  all  their  other 
miseries  from  them,  quod  Dii  nostri  a  nobis  non  colantur, 
because  they  did  not  worship  their  gods.    But  Cyprian  retorts 
all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract  against  him.  Tis 
true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars, 
dearth,  famine,  fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  ferall  dis- 
eases rage  amongst  us,  sed  non  ut  tu  quereris  ista  accidunt 
quod  Dii  vestri  a  nobis  non  colantur,  sed  quod  a  vobis  non 
colatur  Deus,  a  qvibus  vec  quceritur,  nec  timetur.    Not  as 
thou  complainest,  that  we  do  not  worship  your  gods,  but 
because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not  serve  the  true  God,  nei- 
ther seek  him,  norfeare  him  as  you  ought.  Our  papists  object 
as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  hereticks,  we  them  ;  theTurkes 
esteem  of  both  as  infidels,  and  we  them  as  a  company  of  Pa- 
gans, Jewes  against  all ;  When  indeed  there  is  a  generall  fault 
in  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best,  which  may  justly 
deserve  God's  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads. 
I  will  say  nothing  here  of  those  vain  cares,  torments,  needless 
workes,  penance,  pilgrimages,  pseudomartyrdome,  &c.  We 
heap  upon  our  selves  unnecessary  troubles,  observations;  we 
punish  our  bodies,  as  in  Turkic,  (saith  cBusbequius  leg.  T urcic. 
ep.  3. J  one  did,  that  teas  much  affected  with  musick,  and  to 
hear  boys  sing,  but  very  superstitious;  an  old  sibyl  coming 
to  his  house  or  an  holy  luoman  (as  that  place  yeelds  many; 
took  him  down  for  it,  and  told  him,  that  in  that  other  world 
he  should  suffer  for  it  ;  thereupon  he  flung  his  rich  and  costly 
instrwnents  which  he  had  bedeckt  with  Jewells,  all  at  once 
into  the  fire.    He  was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly 
hov shold- stuff e  :  a  little  after,  another  religious  man  repre- 
hended him  in  like  sort,  and  from  thenceforth  he  was  served 
in  earthen  vessels.    Last  of  all,  a  decree  came  forth  because 
Turkes  might  not  drink  wine  ihemselvess  that  neither  Jew  nor 

*  A ''vers,  gentcs  lib.  1.  Pnsrquam  in  mundo  Christiana  gens  cccpit,  terrarum 
orbem  periisse.  et  mullis  malis  affectum  esse  genus  humanum  videmus.  b  Ouod 

nec  hyeoie,  nec  aestate  tanta  imbrium  .copia,  nec  frugibus  torrendis  solita  flagmntia. 
nec  vernal i  temperie  sata  tarn.  la:ta  sint,  nec  arboreis  fcetibus  autwmni  fcecundi,  mi- 
nus dc  montibus  marmor  cruatur,  minus  auntm,  &c.  cSolitus  crat  obleclarc 
se  firlibus,  et  voce  musica  canentium  ;  sed  hoc  omne  sublatum  Sybil  la:  aijusdam 
intervenm,  &c.  Inde  quir.quid  erat  instrnmcntorum  syinphoniacorum,  aura  genv 
misque  egrcgio  opere  di&tin&orum  coraminuit,  et  in  ignern  injecit,  &c. 
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Christian,  then  living  in  Constantinople,  might  drink  any  wive 
at  all.    In  like  sort,  amongst  papists,  fasting  at  first  was  ge- 
nerally proposed  as  a  good  thing;  after,  from  such  meats  at  set 
timesj  and  then  last  of  all  so  rigourously  proposed,  to  bind  the 
consciences  upon  pain  of  damnation.    First,  Fry  day,  saith 
Erasmus,  then  Saturday,  et  mine  pericliiatur  dies  Mcrcurji, 
and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast.  *And for  such  like 
toyes,  some  so  miserably  afflict  themselves,  to  despair,  and 
death  it  self,  rather  than  of  end ;  and  think  themselves  good 
Christians  in  it,  when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious  Jewes. 
So  saith  Leonardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physitian  in  his  time, 
b  We  are  so  tortured  in  Germany  with  these  popish  edicts,  our 
bodies  so  taken  down,  our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God 
had  not  sent  Luther,  a  worthy  man,  in  time  to  redress  these 
mischiefes,  we  should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  before 
this.    cAs  in  fasting,  so  in  all  other  superstitious  edicts,  we 
crucifie  one  another  without  a  cause,  barring  our  selves  of  many 
good  and  lawfull  things,  honest  disports,  pleasures  and  recrea- 
tions :  For  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use? 
Feasts,  mirth,  musick,  hawking,  hunting,  singing,  dancing, 
he.  non  tarn  necessitatibvs  nostris  Deus  inservit,  sed  in  deli- 
tias  amamur,  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  And 
as  Plato  2.  de  legibus  gives  out,  Deos  laboriosam  homimim 
vitam  miseralos,  the  gods  in  commiseration  of  humane  estate 
sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  qui  cum  voluptate  tri- 
pudia  et  saltationes  nobis  ducant,  to  be  merry  with  mortalls, 
to  sing  and  dance  with  us.    So  that  he  that  will  not  rejovee 
and  enjoy  himself,  making  good  use  of  such  things  as  are 
lawfully  permitted,  non  est  temperatus,  as  he  will,  sed  super- 
stitiosus.    There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he 
should  eat  aud  drink,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soule  enjoy 
good  in  his  labour,  Eccles.  2.  24.    And  as  done  said  of  hawk- 
ing and  hunting,  tot  solatia  in  hcec  cegri  orbis  calamitate 
mortalibus  tcediis  Deus  objecit,  I  say  of  all  honest  recreations; 
God  hath  therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solace  and 
comfort  us.    But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stern,  too  rigid,  too 
precise,  too  grossly  superstitious;  and  whilst  we  make  a  con- 
science of  every  toy,  with  touch  not,  taste  not,  8cc.  as  those 
Pythagoreans  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now  (the  JBannians 
about  Guzerat)  that  will  eat  no  flesh,  or  suffer  any  living  crea- 

•Ob  id  Remis  observatiunculas  videmus  homines  miserc  affli^i,  et  denique  mori, 
et  sibi  ipsis  Christinnos  videri  qoum  revera  sint  Juda;i.  *•  Ita  in  corpora  nos- 

tra fortunasque  dtxietis  suis  sarviit,  ut  parum  abfuerit,  nisi  Dens  Lntherum  virum 
perp«tua  fnemoria  dignissimum  excitasset,  quin  nobis  fa-no  mox  communi  cum 
jumentis  cibo  utendum  fuisiet.  1  The  Gentiles  in  India  will  eat  no  sensible 

creatures,  or  ought  that  hath  blood  in  it.  *  Vandormilius  de  Aucupiy, 

cap.  2 /.  r  1 
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hire  to  be  killed;  we  tyrannize  over  our  brothers  soule,  lose 
the  right  use  of  many  good  gifts;  honest  "sports,  games  and 
Jfleasant  recreations,  "punish  our  selves  without  a  cause  lose 
our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives.  Anno  1270,  at  '  Ma*? 
deburge  in  Germany,  a  Jew  fell  into  a  privy  upon  a  Saturday 
and  without  help  could  not  possibly  get  out;  he  called  to  his 
fe Howes  for  succour,  but  they  denyed  it,  because  it  was  their 
sabbath,  non  licebat  opus  manuuvi  exercerc ;  the  bishop  hear- 
ing of  it,  the  next  day  forbade  him  to  be  pulled  out,  because 
it  was  our  Sunday  :  In  the  mean  time  the  wretch  dyed  before 
Monday.  We  havemyriades  of  examples  in  this  kinde  amongst 
those  rigid  Sabbatarians;  and  therefore,  not  without  good  cause, 
'  hilolerabilemperturbatiouem  Seneca  calls  it,  as  well  he  might, 
an  intolerable  perturbation,  thatcauseth  such  dire  events,  folly' 
madness,  sickness,  despair,  death  of  body  and  soule,  and  hell 
it  self. 


SUBSECT.  V. 

Cure  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

nr^O  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  re- 
J|_  quire  some  monster- taming  Hercules,  a  divine  ^Escula- 
pius,  or  CHRIST  himself  to  come  in  his  own  person,  to 
raign  a  thousand  yeares  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  mille- 
naries will  have  him.  They  are  generally  so  refractory,  self- 
conceited,  obstinate,  so  firmly  addicted  to  that  religion  in 
which  they  have  been  bred  and  brought  up,  that  no  per- 
swasion,  no  terrour,  no  persecution  can  divert  them.  The 
consideration  of  whjch,  hath  induced  many  commonwealths 
to  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their  consciences  as  they  will  them- 
selves ;  a  toleration  of  Jewes  is  in  most  provinces  of  Europe  : 
In  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues :  Spaniards  permit  Moors 
to  live  amongst  them  :  the  Mogullians,  Gentiles:  the  Turkes 
all  religions.  In  Europe,  Poland  and'  Amsterdam  are  the  com- 
mon sanctuaries.    Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to 


» Some  explode  all  humane  authors,  arts,  and  scjences,  poets,  histories,  &c.  so 
precise,  their  zeal  overruns  their  wits;  and  so  stupid,  tl>ey  oppose  all  humane 
learning,  because  they  are  ignorant  themselves  and  illiterate ;  .nothing  must  be  read 
but  scriptures.  But  these  men  deserve  to  be  pittied,  rather  than  confuted.  Others 
are  so  strict,  they  will  admit  of  no  h  >nest  game  and  pleasure;  no  dancing,  singing, 
other  playes,  recreations  and  games,  hawking,  hunting,  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  &c. 
because  to  see  one  beast  kill  another  is  the  fruit  of  our  rebellion  against  God,  &c. 

*  Nuda  ac  Jtremebunda  cruentisErepet  genibus  si  Candida  jnsserit  Io.  Juvenalis,  Sat.  6. 

*  Munster  Cosmo*:,  lib.  3.  cap.  444.  Incidit  in  cloacam,  undc  se  non  possit  eximcre, 
implorat  opcm  sociorum.  sed  illi  nc^ant,  &c.  "*  De  benelic.  7. 
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be  compelled  for  conscience  sake,  but  let  him  be  of  what  reli- 
gion he  will,  he  may  be  saved,  as  Cornelius  was  formerly  ac- 
cepted, Jew,  Turk,  Anabaptists,  &c.  If  he  be  an  honest  man, 
live  soberly  and  civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crellius., 
and  the  rest  of  the  Socinians,  that  now  nestle  themselves  about 
Crakowe  and  Rakowe  in  Poland,  have  renewed  this  opinion) 
and  serve  his  own  god,  with  that  feare  and  reverence  as  he 
ought.  Sua  cuique  civitati  (Lceli)  religiosity  nostra  nobis ; 
Tullie  thought  fit  every  city  should  be  free  in  this  behalf,  adore 
their  own  Custodes  et  Topicos  Deos,  tutelar  and  locall  gods,  as 
Symmachns  calls  them.  Isocrates  adviseth  Demonicus,  when 
he  came  to  a  strange  city,  to  "worship,  by  allmeanes,  the  gods 
of  the  place,  et  unumquemque  Topicum  Deum  sic  coli  oportere, 
quomodo  ipse  prceceperit :  which  Cecilius  in  bMinutius  labours, 
and  would  have  every  nation,  sacrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere, 
et  Deos  colere  municipes,  keep  their  own  ceremonies,  worship 
their  peculiar  gods  ;  which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the 
Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio  more  venerantur ;  they  worship 
their  own  gods  according  to  their  own  ordination.  For  why 
should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there  pleads,  challenge  that  uni- 
versality of  God,  Deum  suum  quern  nec  ostendunt,  necvident, 
discurrenlem  scilicet  et  ubique  prcesentem,  in  omnium  mores, 
actus,  et  occultas  cogitationes  inquirentem,  &c.  as  Christians 
do  ?  Let  every  province  enjoy  their  liberty  in  this  behalf,  wor- 
ship one  god,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are  informed.  The  Ro- 
mans built  altars  Diis  Asice,  Europce,  Lybice,  Diis  gnolis  et 
peregrinis:  others  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Secundus,  as  appears 
by  his  epistle  to  Trajan,  would  not  have  the  Christians  so  per- 
secuted, and  in  some  time  of  the  raign  ofMaximinus,  aswefinde 
it  registred  in  Eusebius  (lib.  g.  cap.  Q.J  there  was  a  decree  made 
to  this  purpose,  Nullus  cogatvr  invitus  ad  huncvel  ilium  Deo- 
rum  cultum;  and  by  Constantine  in  the  19  year  of  his  raign, 
as  c  Baronius  informeth  us  ;  Nemo  alteri  exhibeat  molestiam, 
quod  cujusque  animus  vult,  hoc  quisque  transigat,  new  gods, 
new  lawgivers,  new  priests  will  have  new  ceremonies,  customes 
and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man,  as  a  good  formalist, 
should  accommodate  himself. 

dSaturnus  periit,  perier^int  et  sua  jura; 
Sub  Jove  nunc  mundus,  jussa  sequare  Jovis. 

The  said  Constantine  the  cmperour,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung 
down  and  demolished  all  the  heathen  gods  silver  and  gold  sta- 
tues, altars,  images  and  temples,  and  turned  them  all  to  Chris- 
tian churches,  wfesiusgentilium  monumentis  ludibrioexposuit ; 

•  Numen  venerarc  or.Tscrtim  quod  civitas  colit.  >Q£tavio  disl.  eAnnaj. 
torn.  3.  ad  annum  :J2\.  1.  aOvid. 
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the  Turke  now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan  Meskites. 
The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  raign  of  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  'Symmachus  the  oratourin  hisdayes,  toprocure  a  generall 
toleration  used  this  argument,  b  Because   God  is  immense 
and  infinite,  and  his  nature  cannot  perfectly    be  known 
it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diver  sly  worshipped,  as  every 
man  shall  conceive  or  understand.    It  was  impossible,  he 
thought,  for  one  religion  to  be  universall  :  you  see  that  one 
small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled  by  onelaw  civil)  or  spiritual  • 
aiul  how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast  empires  of  the  world 
be  united  into  one P  It  never  was,  never  will  be.    -Besides,  if 
there  be  infinite  planetary  and  firm  am  en  tail  worlds,  as  c  some 
will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or  commanding  spirits  belonging 
to  each  of  th'em  :  and  so  per  consequent,  (for  they  will  be  all 
adored)  infinite  religions.    And  therefore,  let  every  territory 
keep  their  proper  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  their  Dii  tutelares 
will,  so  Tyrius  calls  them,  and  according  to  the  quarter  they 
hold,  their  own  institutions,  revelations,  orders,  oracles,  which 
they  dictate  to  from  time  to  time,  or  teach  their  priests  or  mi- 
nisters.   This  tenent  was  stiffly  maintained  in  Turkie  not 
long  since,  as  you  may  read  in  the  third  Epistle  of  Busbe- 
quius, d  that  all  those  should  participate  of  eternall  happiness, 
that  lived  an  holy  and  innocent  life,  what  religion  soever  they 
professed:  Rustan  Bassa  wasa  great  patron  of  it;  though  Ma- 
homet himself  was  sent  virtu le  gladii,  to  enforce  all,  as  he 
writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve 
of  this  for  Jewes,  Gentiles,  Infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold, 
they  can  be  content  to  give  them  all  respect  and  favour,  but 
by  no  meanes  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  own 
church,  and  called  Christians;   to  no  hereticks,  schisma- 
ticks,  or  the  like;  let  the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth 
Furv,  speak  for  some  of  them,  the  civill  wars  and  massacres 
in  France,  our  Marian  times.    eMagallianus  the  Jesuite,  will 
not  admit  of  conference  with  an  hereiick,  but  severity  and  ri- 
gour to  be  used,  von  Hits  verba  reddere,  sed  furcas  figere 
oportet ;  and  Theodosius  is  commended  in  Nicephorus  lib.  12. 
cap.  15.  fThat  he  put  all  hereticks  to  silence.  Bernard.  Epist. 
190.  will  have  club  law,  fire  and  sword  for  hereticks,  g  com- 
pel! them,  stop  their  mouths  not  with  disputations,  or  re- 
fute them  with  reasons,  but  with  fists  ;  and  th  is  is  their  ordi- 

*  In  epist.  Sym.  b  Quia  Dcus  immensum  quiddnm  est,  ct  infinitum  cujus  na- 
ture ptrfcfte  cognosci  non  potest,  <equum  ergo  est,  ntciiv  ersa  ratione colatur  prout 
ouisque  aliquid  de  Deo  percipit  aut  intelli^it.  c  Campanella,  Calcagninus,  and 

others.  d  jtternac  bcatitudinis  consortes  fore,  qui  sanfte  innocenterque  banc  vitam 
traduxerint.  quamcunquc  illi  religionem  sequuti  sunt.  •  Comment,  in  C.  Tiro.  6. 
ver.  20  et  21.  Sevcritale cum  haeret'ds  agendum,  et  non  aliter.  'Quod  cilentium 
hareticis  indixerit.  «Ig"e  et  fuste  potius  agendum  cum  hicrcticis  quara  cum  disc 
rmtationiUisque  os  alia  loquenu,  &c. 
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nary  practice.    Another  company  are  as  mild  on  the  other 
side:  to  avoid  all  heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and 
uprores,  they  would  have  a  generall  toleration  in  every  king- 
dome  ;  no  mulct  at  all,  no  man  for  religion  or  conscience  be 
put  to  death  ;  which  aThuanus  the  French  historian  much 
favours  :  our  late  Socinians  defend  ;  Vaticanus  against  Calvin: 
in  a  large  treatise  in  behalf  of  Servetus,  vindicates ;  Castalio, 
&c.  Martin  Bcllius  and  his  companions  maintained  this  opi- 
nion not  long  since  in  France,  whose  errour  is  confuted  by 
Eeza  in  a  just  volume.    The  medium  is  best,  and  that  which 
Paul  prescribes,  Gal.  6.  1.  If  any  man  shall  fall  by  occasion, 
to  restore  such  a  one  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  f aire 
meanes,  gentle  admonitions  :  but  if  that  will  not  take  place, 
Post  unam  el  alteram  admonitionem  haerelicum  devita,  he 
must  be  excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hymenaeus;  delivered 
over  to  Satan.    Immedicalile  vulnus  ense  reddendum  est.  As 
Hippocrates  said  in  physick,  I  may  well  say  in  divinity.  Qttce 
ferro  non  curantur,  ignis  curat.    For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them 
by  lawes,  mulcts,  burn  their  bookes,  forbid  their  conventicles  : 
for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the  effect  will  soon  cease. 
Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,-  and  such  rude  silly  fellowes,  that 
through  fasting,  too  much  meditation;  preciseness,  or  Dy  me- 
lancholy are  distempered  :  the  best  meanes  to  reduce  them  ad 
sanam  mentem,  is  to  alter  their  course  of  life,  and  with  confe- 
rence, threats,  promises,  perswasions,  to  intermix  physick.- 
Hercules  de  Saxonia  had  such  a  prophet  committed  to  his 
charge  in  Venice,  that  thought  he  wasElias,  and  would  fast  as 
he  did  :  he  dressed  a  fellow  in  angels  attire,  that  said  he  came 
from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  by  that  meanes  staid 
his  fast,  administred  his  physick;  so  by  the  mediation  of  this 
forged  angel  he.  was  cured.    bRhasis  an  Arabian,  (cont.  lib.  1 . 
cap.  g.J  speaks  of  a  fellow  that  in  like  case  complained  to  him, 
and  desired  his  help  :  I  asked  him  (saith  he)  what  the  matter 
was  ;  he  reply ed,  I  am  continually  meditating  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  ma  thinks  I  see  and  talk  with  fiery  spirits,  smell 
brimstone,  &c.  and  am  so  carryed  aivay  with  these  conceits, 
that  I  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go  about  my  business  :  I 
cured  him  (saith  Rhasis)  partly  by  perswasion,  partly  by  phy- 
sick, and  so  I  have  done  by  many  others.    We  have  frequently 
such  prophets  and  dreamers  amongst  us,  whom  we  persecute 
with  lire  and  faggot  ;  1  think  the  most  compendious  cure  for 
some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.    Sed  de  his  satis.- 

'  •  Praefat  hist,  *  OuMam  conqucstus  est  mihi  de  hoc  rnorbo;  et  deprecatus  est 

sin*  curarerrf ;  ego  quatsivi  ab  co  quid  semiret;  respondit,  semper  imagi- 
nor  tt  cogiio  de  Deo  ct  angclis,  &c.  ct  ita  demersus  sum  liac  imapinatione,  ut  nee 
etlam  nec  dormiam.  nec  negotiis,  &c.  Ego  curavi  medicina  et  pCrsiiasioae :  et  iic 
plurcs  alios,  ' 
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MEMB.  II.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Religions  Melancholy  in  defect;  Parties  affected,  are  Epicures, 
Atheists,  Hypocrites,  worldly  secure,  Carnalists) 
all  impious  Persons,  impenitent  Sinners,  &c. 

IN  that  other  extream,  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  know- 
ledge, faith,  feare,  hope,  &c.  are  such  as  err  both  in  doc- 
trine and  manners,  Sadducees,  Herodians,  Libertines,  politi- 
cians ;  all  manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels,  that  are  se- 
cure, in  a  reprobate  sense,  feare  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are 
too  distrustful!  and  timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That 
grand  sin  of  atheisme  or  impiety,  a  Melancthon  calls  it  mon- 
strosam  melancholiam,  monstrous  melancholy;  or  venenatam 
melancholiam,  poysoned  melancholy.  A  company  of  Cy- 
clops or  gyauts,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets  faigned ; 
Antipodes  to  Christians,  that  scoffe  at  all  religion,  at  God  him- 
self, denye  him  and  all  his  attributes,  his  wisdome,  power,  pro- 
vidence, his  mercy  and  judgement: 

kEsse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  regna, 
Et  contum,  et  Stygio  ranas  ingurgite  nigras, 
Atque  una  transire  va.ium  tot  millia  cymba, 
Nec  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur. 

That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
pain,  happiness,  or  world  to  come,  credat  Judceus  Appella  : 
for  their  parts,  they  esteem  them  as  so  many  poets  tales,  bug- 
bears. Lucian's  Alexander,  Moses,  Mahomet  and  Christ  are 
all  as  one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloody  wars  in  France 
for  matters  of  religion,  (saith  c  Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  vio- 
lently pursued  betwixt  Hugonotes  and  Papists,  there  was  a 
company  of  good  fellowes  laughed  them  all  to  scorn,  for  being 
such  superstitious  fools,  to  lose  their  lives  and  fortunes,  ac- 
counting faith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soule,  mere  foppe- 
ries and  illusions.  Such  loose  d  atheistical!  spirits  are  too  pre- 
dominant in  all  kingdomes.  Let  them  contend,  pray,  tremble, 
trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  feare  neither 
God  nor  divel;  but  with  that  Cyclops  in  Euripides, 

•  Deanima,  c.  de  humoribus.  b  Juvenal.  '  Lib.  5.  Gal.  hist.  Quam- 

pluTimi  roperfi  sum  qui  tot  pcricula  subeuntcs  irridebant ;  et  qua  dtf  fide,  religione 
Sic.  dicebant,  ludibrio  liabebant,  nihil  eonirn  .-idmittcntes  de  futura  Yitl.  4^0,OOQ 
Atheists  at  this  day  in  Paris,  Marcemius  thinks. 
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Haud  ulla  numina  expavescunt  calitum, 
Sed  victimas  uni  Deorum  maximo, 
Ventri  offerunt,  Deos  ignorant  caeteros. 

They  feare  no  god  but  one, 
They  sacrifice  to  none, 
But  belly,  and  him  adore, 
For  gods  they  know  no  more. 

Their  god  is  their  belly,  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  satu- 
ritas  ; 

—  quibus  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est. 

The  idol  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is  their  mistriss,  with 
him  in  Plautus;  mallern  hcec  mulier  me  amet  quam  Dii,  they 
had  rather  have  her  favour  than  the  gods.  Satan  is  their  guide, 
the  flesh  is  their  instructour,  hypocrisie  their  counsellour,  vanity 
their  fellow-souldier,  their  will  their  law,  ambition  their  cap- 
tain, custome  their  rule,  temerity,  boldness,  impudence  their 
art,  toyes  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their  en- 
deavours -$re  to  satisfie  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please 
their  genius,  and  to  be  merry  for  the  present ; 

Ede,  lude,  bibe,  post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. 

The  same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts ;  as  the  one  dyelh, 
so  dyeth  the  other,  Eccles.  3.  19.  the  world  goes  round  ; 

truditur  dies  die, 


Novaeque  pergunt  interire  Lunae : 

fcthey  did  eat  and  drink  of  old;  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold, 
planted,  built,  and  will  do  still.  c  Our  life  is  short  and  tedi- 
ous, and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  recovery,  neither 
teas  any  man  known  that  hath  returned  from  the  grave  :  for 
we  are  born  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as 
though  we  had  never  been  ;  for  the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our 
nostrils,  &c.  and  the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft  ayr.  d  Come 
let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  are  present,  let  us  chearfully 
use  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let  us  Jill  our  selves  with  costly 
wine  and  oyntments,  let  not  the  flower  of  our  life  pass  by  us, 
let  us  crown  our  selves  with  rose  buds  before  they  are  wither- 
ed, &c.  e  Vivamus  mea  Lesbia  et  amemus,  &c.  f  Come  let 
us  take  our  Jill  of  love,  and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for  this  is 
our  portion,  this  is  our  lot. 

«  Hor.  1,  2.  od.  18.  Luke  17.  •  Wisd.  2.  2.  *  Vers.  6.  7  8 

•  Catullus.  t  Prov.  7.  18.  '  ' 
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Tcmpora  labunlur,  tachisque  senescimus  annis. 

For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let  children  and  superstitious 
fools  beleeve  it:  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far  from  trembling 
at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgement,  that  they  wish  with  Nero, 
Me  vivo  fiat,  let  it  come  in  their  times  :  so  secure,  so  despe- 
rate, so  immoderate  in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revenge, 
that  as  Paterculus  said  of  some  caitiffes  in  his  time,  in  Rome, 
Quod  nequiter  ausi,  for  tiler  cxecuti :  it  shall  not  he  so  wickedly 
attempted,  but  as  desperately  performed,  what  ere  they  take  in 
hand.  Were  it  not  for  God's  restraining  grace,  feare  and 
shame,  temporal!  punishment,  and  tbeir"own  infamy,  they 
would  Lycaon-Iike  exenterate,  as  so  many  canibals  eat  up,  or 
Cadmus  souldiers,  consume  one  another.  These  are  most 
impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the 
name  of  God  but  to  swear  by  it:  that  express  naught  else  but 
epicurisme  in  their  carriage,  or  hypocrisie  ;  wiih  Pentheus, 
they  neglect  and  contemn  these  rites  and  religious  ceremonies 
pf  the  gods  \  they  will  be  gods  themselves,  or  at  least  socii 
Dcorum. 

Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Caesar  haber, 

Aproyis  an  ^Egyptian  tyrant,  grew,  saith  4  Herodotus,  to  that 
height  of  pride,  insolency  and  impiety,  to  that  contempt  of 
God  and  men,  that  he  held  his  kingdome  so  sure,  ut  a  ne- 
mine  Deorum  aut  hominum  sibi  eripi  posset,  neither  God  nor 
men  could  take  it  from  him.  bA  certain  blasphemous  king  of 
Spain,  (as  cLansius  reports)  made  an  edict,  that  no  subject  of 
his  for  ten  yeares  space,  should  beleeve  in,  call  on,  or  worship 
anv  god.  And  as  dJovius  relates  of  Mahomet  the  secund, 
that  sacked  Constantinople,  he  so  behaved  himself,  that  he  be- 
leeved  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet;  and  thence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  than  for  his  ad- 
vantage ;  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfie 
his  lust.  I  could  say  the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private 
men  (our  stories  are  full  of  them)  in  times  past,  this  present 
age,  that  love,  feare,  obey,  and  perform  all  civill  duties,  as  they 
shall  finde  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  own  ends. 
Securi  adversus  Deos,  securi  adversus  homines,  votis  non  est 
opus,  which  £Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans;  they  need  not 
pray,  feare,  hope,  for  they  are  secure,  to  their  thinking,  both 
from  God  and  men.    Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometimes  duke  of 

•Lib.  1.  bM.  Montan.  lib.  1.  cap.  4-  c  Orat.  Cont.  Hispan.  Ne  proximo 
clecennio  Deum  adorarent,  &c.  d  Talcm  se  cxhibuit,  ut  nec  in  Christum,  ncc  Ma- 
'hometem  credent,  unde  effectum  Ut  promissa  nisi  quatenus  in  suum  commodumce- 
derent  ininime  servaret,  ncc  ullo  scelcrc  peccatum  staturret,  ut  suis  destdcriis,  satis- 
facerct.  '  Lib.  de  mor.  Germ. 
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•Silesia,  was  such  a  one  to  an  hair,  he  lived  (saith  b  ./Eneas 
Sylvius)  at  c  Uratislavia,  and  was  so  mad  to  sutisfie  his  lustt 
that  he  beleeved  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soule  was 
immortall ;  but  he  marry ed  wives,  and  turned  them  up  as  he 
thought  jit ;  did  murder  and  mischiefe,  and  what  he  list  him- 
self. This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  days  :  say 
what  you  can,  dehort,  exhort,  perswade  to  the  contrary,  they 
are  no  more  moved, 

 quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes, 

than  so  many  stockes,  and  stones ;  tell  them  of  heaven  and 
hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose;  laterem  lavas,  they  answer  as  Ata- 
Hba,  that  Indian  prince  did  fryer  Vincent,  Awhen  he  brought 
him  a  book,  and  told  him  all  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven 
and  hell  were  contained  in  it :  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said,  he 
saw  no  such  matter ;  asking  withall  how  he  knew  it;  they  will 
but  scofFe  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.    Petronius,  in  Tacitus, 
when  he  was  now  by  Nero's  command  bleeding  to  death,  au- 
diebat  amicos  nihil  referentes  de  immortalilate  animce,  aid 
sapientum  placitis,  sed  levia  carmina  etfaciles  versus,  in  stead 
of  good  counsell  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  his  friends 
sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrile  songs.    Let  them  take 
heaven,  paradise,  and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum 
est  esse  hie,  it  is  good  being  here.    There  is  no  talking  to  such; 
no  hope  of  their  conversion ;  they  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  mere 
carnalists,  fleshly  minded  men,  which  howsoever  they  may  be 
applauded  in  this  life,  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for 
worldly  wise  men,  eThey  seem  to  me  (saith  Melancthon)  to 
be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was,  when  he  raved  and  killed  his  wife 
and  children.     A  milder  sort  of  these  atheisticall  spirits  there 
are,  that  profess  religion,  but  timide  et  hcesitanter,  tempted 
thereunto  out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  diversity  of  re- 
ligions, which  are  and  have  been  in  the  world,  (which  argu- 
ment Campanella,  Atheismi  Triumphati  cap.  9.  both  urgeth 
and  answers  j)  besides  the  covetousness,  imposture  and  knavery 
of  priests,  quce  faciunt  (f  as  Postelius  observes)  ut  rebus  sacris 
minus  faciant  Jidem;  and  those  religions,  some  of  them,  so 
phantasticall,  exorbitant,  so  violently  maintained  with  equall 
constancy  and  assurance;  whence  they  inferr,  that  if  there  be 

•  Or  Breslaw.  >>  Usque  adeo  insanus,  ut  ncc  inferos,  nec  superos  esse  dicat,  ani- 
masque  cum  corporibus  intcrirc  credaf,  &c.  «  Europ*  deser.  cap.  24.  ^Fratres 
a  Bry  Amer.  par.  6.  -Li  brum  a  Vincentio  monacho  datum  abjecit,  nihil  sc  viderat 
ibi  hujusmodj  dicens,  ro#msque  unde  h;rc  scirct,  qnum  de  coelo  etTartaro  contineri 
lbi  diceret.  «  Non  miaus  Ui  fuxent  quam  HercuKs,  qui  conjugem,  et  libetos  in- 

terfecit;  habet  haLC  actas  pluia  hnjusniodi  portentosa  monstra.  *  Dc  orbis  con 

lib.  1.  cap.  7. 
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so  many  religions  sects,  and  derived  by  the  rest,  whv  may  they 
not  be  all  false  ?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before 
the  rest  ?  The  scepticks  urge  this,  and  amongst  others,  it  is 
the  conclusion  of  Sextus  Empericus  lib.  8.  advers.  Mathe- 
maticos  :  after  many  philosophicall  arguments  and  reasons  pro 
and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods, 
he  so  concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnent,  &c.  Una  tantum 
potest  esse  vera,  as  Tullie  likewise  disputes  :  Christians  say, 
they  alone  worship  the  true  God  ;  pitly  all  other  sects,  lament 
their  case;  and  yet  those  old  Greeks  and  Romans  that  wor- 
shipped the  dive],  as  the  Chinese  do  now,  aut  Deos  Topicos, 
their  own  gods;  as  Julian  the  apostate,  a  Cecilius  in  Minutius, 
Celsus  and  Porphyrius  the  philosopher,  object :  and  as  Ma- 
chiavel  contends,  were  much  more  noble,  generous,  victorious, 
had  a  more  flourishing  common-wealth,  better  cities,  better 
souldiers,  better  schollars,  belter  wits.  Their  gods  often  over- 
came our  gods;  did  as  many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyril,  Ar- 
nobius,  Minutius,  with  many  other  ancients;  of  late  Lessius, 
Morneus,  Grotius  fde  verit.  Relig.  Christiance ;)  Savanarola 
(de  verit.  Jidei  Christiance,)  well  defend;  but  Zanchius, 
b  Campanella,  Marinus  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettus 
answer  all  these  atheistical]  arguments  at  large.  But  this  again 
troubles  many  as  of  old ;  wicked  men  generally  thrive,  pro- 
fessed atheists  thrive. 

c  Nullos  esse  Deos,  inane  coelum, 
Affirmat  Selius :  probatque,  quod  se 
Factum,  dum  negat  hxc,  videt  bentum. 

There  are  no  gods,  heavens  are  toyes, 
Selius  in  publike  justifies; 
Because  that  whil'st  he  thus  denyes 
Their  deities,  he  better  thrives. 

This  is  a  prime  argument :  and  most  part  your  most  sincere, 
upright,  honest,  and  dgood  men  are  depressed;  The  race  is 
not  lo  the  swift,  nor  the  battel  to  the  strong  :  (Eccles.  9.  11.) 
nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  favour  nor  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing  ;  but  time  and  chance  comes  to  all.  There  was  a 
great  plague  in  Athens  (as  Thucydides  lib.  2.  relates)  in  which 
at  last,  every  man  with  great  licentiousness,  did  what  he  list, 

»  NTonne  Romani  sine  Deo  vesiro  regnant  et  fruuntur  orbe  toto,  et  vos  et  Deus 
vestros  captivos  tenent,  &c.  Minutius  Oftaviano.  'Comment,  in  Gcres.n 

copiosus  in  hoc  subjefto.  <Ecce  pars  vestrum  et  major  et  mel.or  algct,  tame 

laborat,  et  Deus  patiuir,  dissimulat,  non  vult,  non  potest  opitulari  suis,  et  vel  nivalin 
dus  vel  iniquusest.  Cecilius  in  Minut.  Dum  rapiunt  mala  rata  bonos,  ignoscite  tasso ; 
sollicitor  nullos  esse  putare  Deos.  Ovid;  Vidi  ego  Diis  fretos,  multos  ceopi. 
Plautus  Casina  aft.  2.  seen.  5.  ■'Martial.  1.  4.  Epi-.  21. 
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not  caring  at  all  for  God's  or  mens  lawes.  Neither  thefeare  of 
God  nor  law >es  of  men,  (saith  he)  awed  any  man;  because 
the  plague  swept  all  away  alike,  good  and  bad;  they  thence 
concluded  it  was  alike  to  ivorship  or  not  ivorship  the  Gods, 
since  they  perished  all  alike.  Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of 
Scripture  itself;  it  cannot  stand  with  God's  mercy,  that  so 
many  should  be  damned  ;  so  many  bad,  so  few  good;  such 
have  and  hold  about  religions;  all  stiffe  on  their  side,  factious 
alike,  thrive  alike,  and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning 
each  other.  It  cannot  stand  with  God's  goodness,  protection 
and  providence  (as  aSaint  Chrysostome,  in  the  dialect  of  such 
discontented  persons)  to  see  and  suffer  one  man  to  be  lame, 
another  mad,  a  third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  dayes  of  his 
life,  a  fourth  grievously  tormented  with  sickness  and  akes,  to 
his  last  hour.  Are  these  signs  and  workes  of  God's  provi- 
dence, to  let  one  man  be  deaf,  another  dumb  P  A  poor  honest 
fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  wo  and  want,  wretched  he  is  ;  when 
as  a  wicked  caitiffe  abounds  in  superfluity  of  wealths  keeps 
whores,  parasites,  and  what  he  will  himself.  Audis  Jupiter 
hcec  ?  Talia  multa  connectentes,  longum  reprehensionis  ser- 
monern  erga  Dei  providentiam  contexunt.  Thus  thev  mutter 
and  object,  (see  the  rest  of  their  arguments  in  Marcennus  in 
Genesin,  and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted)  with  many  such 
vain  cavils,  well  known,  not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or 
answering,  whatsoever  they  pretend,  they  are  interim  of  little 
or  no  religion. 

Cosen-germans  to  these  men,  are  many  of  our  great  philo- 
sophers and  deists ;  who  though  they  be  more  temperate  in 
this  life,  give  many  good  morall  precepts,  honest,  upright, 
and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in  effect  they  are  the  same, 
(accounting  no  man  a  good  schollar  that  is  not  an  atheist) 
nimis  altum  sapiunt,  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad, 
Whiles  they  attribute  all  to  naturall  causes,  b  contingence  of 
all  things,  as  Melancthon  calls  ihem,  Pertmax  hominum  geftUA, 
a  peevish  generation  of  men,  that  mis-led  by  philosophy,  and 
thedivels  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  denye  God 
as  much  as  the  rest ;  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to 
reason  and  philosophy,  though  for  feare  of  magistrates,  saith 
cVaninus,  they  durst  not  publikely  profess  it.  Ask  one  of 
them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replyes,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  Galenist,  an  dAverroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physitian, 
a  Peripatetick,  an  Epicure.    In  spiritual!  things,  God  must 

•  Ser.  30.  in  5.  cap.  ad  Ephes.  Hie  fraftis  est  pedibus  ;  alter  furit ;  alius  ad 
extremam  sene^am  progressus,  omnem  vitam  paupcrtatc  pcragit;  illc  morbis  Era 
vissimis  :  sunt  hasc  providentix  opera  ?  hie  surdus,  ille  mutus,  &c.  »  Omnia 

rontingenter  fieri  volunt.  Melanctbon  in  prxceptnm  p'rimum.  e  nial.  I.  lib 

4.  de  admir.  nat.  Arcanis.  *  Anima  mca  sit  cum  animus  Philosopliorurn. 
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demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a  pawn  with  them,  or  else  seek 
some  other  crcdhour.  They  will  acknowledge  nature  and 
f  rtune,  ^tt  not  God  .  though  in  effect  they  grant  both  :  for  a* 
Scaliger  defines,  Nature  signifies  God's  ordinary  power;  or  as 
Calvin  writes,  Nature  is  God's  order,  and  so  things  extraordi- 
nary may  be  called  unnaturall.  Fortune  his  unrcvealed  will  ; 
and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside  reason  and 
expectation.  To  this  purpose  "Minutius  in  Octavio,  and 
b  Seneca  well  discourseth  with  them,  (lib.  4.  de  beneficiis  cap. 
5.  6.  T.J  They  do  not  understand  what  ihey  suy  ';  what  is 
nature  hut  God  P  call  him  what  thou  wilt,  Nature,  Jupiter, 
he  hath  as  many  names  as  offices:  it  comes  all  to  one  pass  ; 
God  is  the  fountain  of  all,  the  first  giver  and  preserver,  from 
whom  all  things  depend,  c  a  quo,  et  per  quern  omnia. 

Nam  qnodcunque  vides  Deus  est,  quocunque  moverls  j 

God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere,  in  every  place.  And  vet 
this  Seneca  that  could  c6nfute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as 
much  to  be  blamed  and  confuted  himself,  as  mad  himself; 
for  he  holds  fatum  Stoicum,  that  inevitable  necessity,  in  the 
other  extream,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did, 
against  whom  the  Prophet  Jeremy  so  often  thunders;  and  tho3e 
heathen  mathematicians,  Nigidius  Figulus,  magicians,  and 
Priscilianists,  whom  Sl.  Austin  so  eagerly  confutes;  those 
Arabian  questionaries,  Novem  Judices,  Albumazer,  Doro- 
theus,  he.  and  our  countreyman  Estuidusd;  that  take  upon 
them  to  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions  of  stars,  (with 
Ptolomaeus)  the  periods  of  kingdomes,  or  religions,  of  all 
future  accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schismes,  heresies,  and  what 
riot  ?  all  from  stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Maginus,  Quce 
sibz  et  intelligentiis  suis  reservavit  Deus,  which  God  hath 
reserved  to  himself  and  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them 
to  foretell;  as  if  stars  were  immediate,  inevitable  causes  of 
all  future  accidents.  Caesar  Vaninus,  (in  his  book  de  admi- 
randis  nnturce  Arcanis,  dial.  52.  de  oraculisj  is  more  free, 
copious  and  open  in  the  explication  of  this  astrological!  tenent 
of  Ptolomv,  than  any  of  our  modern  writers,  Cardan  excepted ; 
a  true  disciple  of  his  master  Pomponatius  :  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Peripateticks,  he  referrs  all  apparitions,  prodigies, 
miracles, oracles,  accidents,  alterations  of  religions, kingdomes, 
&C.  (for  which  he  is  soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Marcennus, 
as  well  he  deserves)  to  naturall  causes;  (for  spirits  he  will  not 
acknowledge);  to  that  light,  motion,  influences  of  heavens 

Deum  unum  mnltis  designant  nominibus,  &c.  h  Non  intelligis  te  quum 

hrc  dicis,  mutaic  te  ipsum  nomen  Dei;  quid  enim  est  aliud  natura  quam  Deus?  Sic, 
tot  habet  aprellationei  quot  munera.       *  Austin.       *  Principio  Ephcmer. 
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and  stars,  and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbs.  Intelli- 
gent™ quce  movet  orbem,  mediante  Ccelo,  &c.  Intelligences 
do  all :  and  after  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  st 
hcec  dcemones  possint,cur  non  et  intelligently  ccelorim  motri- 
ces ?  And  as  these  great  conjunctions,  aspects  of  planets  begin 
or  end,  vary,  are  vertical!  and  predominant,  so  have  religions, 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  kingdomes  their  beginning,  progress, 
periods  ;  in  Urbibus,  Begibus,  Religionibus,  ac  in  particular^ 
bus  hominibus  hcec  vera  ac  manifesta  sunt,  nt  Aristoteles 
innuere  videtur,  et  quotidiana  docet  experientia,  ut  historias 
perlegens  videbit ;  quid  olim  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et 
illustrius?  Quid  nunc  vile  magis  et  execra?idum  P  Ita  cwlestia 
corpora  pro  mortalium  beneficio  religiones  ccdifcant,  et  cum 
cessat  infuxus,  cessat  lex,*  &'c.    And  because,  according  to 
their  tenents,  the  world  is  eternall,  intelligences  eternall,  influ- 
ences of  stars  eternall,  kingdomes,  religions,  alterations  shall 
be  likewise  eternall,  and  run  round  after  many  ages.  Atque 
iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles;  renascentur 
Beligiones,  et  Ceremonice,  res  humance  in  idemrecident,  nihil 
nunc  quod  non  olim  fuit,  et  post  sceculorum  revolutioves  alias 
est,  eiit,  &c.  idem  specie,  saith  Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod 
Plato  significavit.    These  (saith  mine  a  author)  these  are  the 
decrees  of  Peripateticks,  which  though  I  recite,  in  obsequium 
Chrisiiance  jidei,  detestor,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  detest  and 
hate.     Thus  Peripateticks  and  astrologians  held  in  former 
times;  and  to  this  effect  of  old  in  Rome,  saith  Dionysius 
Halicarnassaeus,  lib.  7.  when  those  meteors  and  prodigies 
appeared  in  the  ayr,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus, 
b  Men  were  diversely  affected  ;  some  said,  they  were  God's  just 
judgements  for  the  execution  of  that  good  man  ;  some  referred 
all  to  naturall  causes  ;  some  to  stars  ;  some  thought  they  came 
by  chance  ;  some  by  necessity  decreed  ab  initio,  and  could  not 
be  altered.    The  two  last  opinions  of  chance  and  necessity, 
were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  than  the  rest. 

«Sunt  qui  in  Fortunae  jam  casibus  omnia  ponuntj 
Et  mundum  credunt  nullo  rectore  moveri ; 
Natura  volventr.  vices,  &c. 

For  the  first  of  chance,  as d  Sallust  likewise  informeth  us,  those 
old  Romans  generally  received.    They  supposed  fortune  alone 

•Vaninus  dial.  52,  de  oraculis.  bVarie  homines  affc*6li ;  alii  Dei  judicium 
ad  tarn  pii  exilium  ;  al i ^  ad  naturam  rcferebant;  nec  ab  indignaticne  Dei,  s.  d  humahis 
causis,  &c.  12.  Natural.  qu<est.  33.  39.  c  Juv.  Sat.  13.  *  Epist.  ad  C. 

Cscsar.  Romani  olim  putabant  fortunam  regna  ct  imperia  dare  :  Credebaut  antea 
mortales  fortunam  solam  opes  et  honorcs  largiri,  idque  duabus  de  causis;  primum, 
quod  indignus  quisque  dives  honoratus,  potens  ;  alterurti,  vix  quisquam  perpetuo 
bonis  iit  frut  visuj.   Postca  prudeutioies  didicere  fortunam  suam  queinque  fiiigere. 
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gave  kingdomes  and  empires,  wealth,  honours  offices,  and  that 
for  two  causes  ;  first,  because  every  wicked,  base,  unworthy 
wretch  was  preferred,  rich,  potent,  &c.  Secundly,  because 
of  their  uncertainty,  though  never  so  good,  scare  any  one 
enjoyed  them  long  :  but  ajter,  they  began  upon  better  advice, 
to  think  otherwise;  that  every  man  made  his  own  fortune. 
The  last  of  necessity  was  Seneca's  tenent,  that  God  was 
alligatus  causis  secundis;  so  tyed  to  secund  causes,  to  that 
inexorable  necessity,  that  he  could  alter  nothing  of  that  which 
was  once  decreed,  sic  erai  in fatis,  it  cannot  be  altered ;  semel 
jussit,  semper  paret  Deus,  nulla  vis  rumpit,  nullce  preces, 
nec  ipsum  fuvmen  ;  God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for 
ever  stand  good ;  no  prayers,  no  threats,  nor  power,  nor 
thunder  it  self  can  alter  it.    Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and  those 
other  Stoicks,  as  you  may  read  in  Tullie  2.  de  divinatione, 
Gellius,  lib.  6.  cap.  1.  &c.  maintained  as  much.   In  all  ages, 
there  have  been  such,  that  either  denye  God  in  all,  or  in  part; 
some  deride  him  ;  they  could  have  made  a  better  world,  and 
rule  it  more  orderly  themselves  ;  blaspheme  him,  derogate  at 
their  pleasure  from  him.  'Twas  so  in  d  Plato's  time ;  Some  say 
there  be  no  gods  ;  others  that  they  care  not  for  men  ;  a  middle 
sort  grant  both.  Si  non  sit  Deus,  unde  bona  ?  si  sit  Deus, 
unde  mala  ?  So  Cotta  argues  in  Tullie,  why  made  he  not  all 
good  ;  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare  of  such  as  are  good  ? 
As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leasure  to  hear 
causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he  raign?   bSextus  Em- 
pericus  hath  many  such  arguments.   Thus  perverse  men  cavil. 
So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent, 
true,  false,  zealous,  ambodexters,  neutralists,  lukewarm,  liber- 
tines, atheists,  &c.    They  will  see  these  religious  sectaries 
agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all,  before  they  will 
participate  with,  or  beleeve  any.    They  think  in  the  mean 
time,  (which  cCelsus  objects,  and  whom  Origen  confutes) 
we  Christians  adore  a  person  put  to  d  death  with  no  more  reason 
than  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Xamolxis,  the  Cilicians 
Mopsus,  the  Thebans  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Lebadians  Tro- 
phonius;  one  religion  is  as  true  as  another  ;  new  jangled  de- 
vices, all  for  humane  respects;  great  witted  Aristotle's  workes 
are  as  much  authenticall  to  them  as  scriptures:  subtle  Seneca's 
epistles  as  canonicall  as  Saint  Paul's;  Pindarus  Odes  as  good  as 
the  prophet  David's  Psalms;  Epictetus  Enchiridion  equivalent 
to  wise  Solomon's  Proverbs.    They  do  openly  and  boldly 

•  10  de  lcgib.  Alii  negant  esse  Deos;  alii  Deos  non  curare  reshumanas;  alii 
utraqucconredunt.  bLib.  8  ad  mathem.         1  Origines  contra  Cclsum  1.  3. 

Hoj  immerito  nobitcum  conferri  fuscdeclnr.it.  'Crucinxum  Deum  igno- 

miniose  Lucianus,  (vita  peregrini)  Christum  vocat. 
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speak  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places  and  com- 
panies. 'Claudius  the  emperour  was  angry  with  heaven, 
because  it  t hundred,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  t  he  field  : 
with  what  madness,  saith  Seneca  ?  he  thought  Jupiter  could 
not  hurl  him,  but  he  could  hurt  Jupiter.  Diagoras,  Demo- 
nax,  Epicurus,  Pliny,  Lucian,  Lucretius, 

 Contemptorque  Deum  Mezentius, 

professed  atheists  all  in  their  times  :  though  not  simple  atheists 
neither,  as  Cicogna  proves,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  they  scoffed  only 
at  those  Pagan  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices. 
Gilbertus  Cognatus  labours  much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to 
vindicate  Lucian  from  scandall ;  and  there  be  those  that  apolo- 
gize for  Epicurus;  but  all  in  vain:  Lucian  scoffes  at  all ; 
Epicurus  he  denycs  all ;  and  Lucretius  his  schollar  defends 
him  in  it. 

b  Humana  ante  oculos  foede  cum  vita  jaceret, 
In  terris  oppressa  gravi  cum  relligione, 
Quae  caput  a  cceli  regionibus  ostendebat, 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans,  &c. 
When  humane  kinde  was  drencht  in  superstition, 
With  ghastly  looks  aloft,  which  frighted  mortall  men,  &c. 

He  alone  as  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from 
that  monster.  Unkle  c  Pliny,  (lib.  2.  cap.  7.  nat.  hist,  et  lib. 
7.  cap.  5. J  in  express  words,  denyes  the  immortality  of  the 
soule.  d  Seneca  doth  little  less,  (lib.  7.  epist.  55.  adLucilium; 
et  lib.  de  consol.  ad  MartiamJ  or  rather  more.  Some  Greek 
Commentatours  would  put  as  much  upon  Job,  that  he  should 
denye  resurrection,  &c.  whom  Pineda  copiously  confutes  in 
cap.  7.  Job  vers.  9.  Aristotle  is  hardly  censured  of  some, 
both  divines  and  philosophers.  S^  Justin  fin  Verametica  ad 
gentesj  Greg.  Nazianzen,  fin  disput.  adversus  Eun.J  Theo- 
doret.  (lib.  5.  de  curat,  grcec.  affec.J  Origen.  (lib.  de  princi- 
piisj .  Pomponatius  justifies  him  in  his  Tract  (so  stiled  at  least) 
De  immortalitate  Animce,  Scaliger,  (who  would  forswear  him- 
self at  any  time,  saith  Patricius,  in  defence  of  his  great  master 
Aristotle)  and  Dandinus,  (lib.  3.  de  anima)  acknowledge  as 
much.  Averroes  oppugns  all  spirits  and  supream  powers ;  of 
late  Brunus,  (infcelix  Brunus,  'Kepler  calls  him)  Machiavel, 
Csesar  Vaninus  lately  burned  at  Tolouse  in  France,  and  Pet. 
Aretine,  have  publikely  maintained  such  atheisticall  paradoxes, 
fwith  that  Italian  Bocace,  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c. 

•  De  ira  lfi.  34.  Iratus  coclo  quod  obstreperet.  ad  pugnam  vocnns  Jovem  ;  quant* 
dementia  ?  putavit  sibi  nocere  non  posse,  ct  senocerelamea  Jovi  posse.  k  Lib.  1.  1 . 
*  Idem  status  post  mortem,  ac  fujt  antequam  nasccremur  et  Seneca.  Mem  cut  post 
tn«  quod  ante  me  fuit.  d  Lucerna;  eadem  conditio  quum  extinguitar,  ac  fait 

•nteqnam  accenderetur ;  ita  et  hominis.  •  Dissert,  cum  nuuc  sydefi  •  f  Cam- 
panula cap.  18.  Atheism,  triumphat. 
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ex  quo  infert  hand  posse  internosci,  quo  sit  verior  fel'tgi^ 
Judaica,  Mahornetana,  an  Christiana,  qvoniam  eadem  ngna 
&c.    aMarinus  Marcennus  suspects  Cardan  for  his  subtle- 
ties; Campanella,  and  Charron's  book  of  Wisdome,  with 
some  other  tracts  to  savour  of ''atheisme  :  but  amongst  the 
rest,  that  pestilent  book  de  tribus  mundi  impostifribus,  quem 
sine  horrore  (inquit)  non  legas ;  et  mundi  Cymbalum  dia- 
logic quatuor  contentum,  Anno  1538,  auctore  Peresio,  Parisiis 
excu.sumc,  &c.    And  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such 
blasphemous  spirits,  so  there  have  not  been  wanting  their 
patrons,  protectours,  disciples  and  adherents.    Never  so  many 
atheists  in  Italy  and  Germany,  saith  dColerus,  as  in  this  age : 
the  like  complaint  Marcennus  makes  in  France,  50000  in  that 
one  city  of  Paris.    Frederick  the  emperour,  as  e  Matthew  Paris 
records,  licet  non  sit  recitabile  (I  use  his  own  words)  is  re-^ 
ported  to  have  said,  Tres  prcestigiatores,  Moses,  Chrislus,  et 
Mahomet,  uti  mundo  dominarentur,  totum  populum  sibi  con- 
temporaneum  seduxisse.    (Henry  the  Lansgrave  of  Hessen 
heard  him  speak  it) ;  Si  principes  imperii  institutioni  mece 
adhcerere.nl,  ego  multo  meliorem  modum  credendi  et  Vivendi 
or  dinar  em. 

To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious 
and  carnall  crew  of  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners, 
that  go  to  hell  in  a  lethargy,  or  in  a  dream  ;  who  though  they 
be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  Nulla  pallescere  culpa, 
make  a  conscience  of  nothing  thev  do  ;  thev  have  cauterized 
consciences,  and  are  indeed  in  a  reprobate  sense,  past  all 
feeling,  have  given  themselves  ove%  io  wantonness,  to  work  all 
manner  of  uncleanness  even  with  greediness,  Ephes.  4.  19. 
They  do  know  there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judgement  to  come, 
and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita  comedunt  ac  durmiunt, 
ac  si  diem  judicii  evasissent ;  ita  ludunt  ac  rident,  ac  si  in 
ecelis  cum  Deo  regnarent  ;  they  are  as  merrry  for  all  the  sorrow, 
as  if  they  had  escaped  all  dangers,  and  vtfere  in  heaven  already  : 

 >* Metus  omnes,  ct  inexorabile  fatum 

Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acberontis  avari. 

Those  rude  ideots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  con- 
temn the  meanes  of  their  salvation,  may  march  on  with  these; 
but,  above  all  others,  those  Herodian  temporizing  statesmen, 
politick  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a  shew  or 

«  Comment,  in  Genes,  cap.  7.         bSo  that  a'rhan  may  meet  an  atheist  as  soon  in 
hisstndyas  inihe street.  *  Simonis  religio  incetto  aucr  >re  Qraconkc  edit.  1588- 

conclusio  libri  est.  Ede  itaque,  bibe,  hide,  &c,  jam  Dens  ligmer.tmn  est.  d  Lib.  cie 
immortal,  anima:.  e  Pag.  '615.  an  lc2.'jS.  ad  linetn  Weurici  tertii.  Idem 

Putcrius  pag.  743.  in  compilat.  sua.  f  Virg. 
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religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulata  sanctilas 
duplex  inicjuitas;  t&ey  are  in  a  double  fault,  that  fashion 
themselves  to  this  world,  which  a  Paul  forbids,  and  like 
Mercurie  the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with  bad.  When 
they  are  at  Rome,  they  do  there  as  they  see  done;  Puritans 
with  Puritans,  Papists  with  Papists;  omnium  horarum  homines, 
Formalists,  Ambodexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  b  All  their 
study  is  to  please,  and  their  god  is  their  commodity,  their 
labour  to  satisfie  their  lusts,  and  their  endeavours  to  their  own 
ends.  Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  publike  seem  to  do, 
c  With  the  fool,  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God. 

Heus  tu  de  Jove  quid  sentis? 

Their  words  are  as  soft  as  oyl,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts, 
like  d  Alexander  the  sixth  so  cunning  dissemblers,  that  what 
they  think  they  never  speak.  Many  of  them  are  so  close  you 
can  hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at  them; 
they  are  not  factious,  oppressours  as  most  are,  no  bribers,  no 
simoniacall  contractors,  no  such  ambitious,  lascivious  persons 
as-some  others  are;  no  drunkards,  sobrii  Solem  vident  orientem, 
sobrii  vident  occidenlem  ;  they  rise  sober,  and  go  sober  to  bed  ; 
plain  dealing,  upright  honest  men  ;  they  do  wrong  to  no  man, 
and  are  so  reputed  (in  the  worlds  esteem  at  least)  very  zealous 
in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble,  peace-makers,  keep 
all  duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of  all 
men;  but  he  that  knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  that  ex- 
amines the  heart,  saith  they  are  hypocrites;  Cor  dolo  plenum  ; 
sonant  vitium  percussa  maligne,  they  are  not  sound  within. 
As  it  is  with  writers  c  oftentimes,  Plus  sanctimonice  in  libello, 
quam  libelU  authore,  more  holiness  is  in  the  book  than  in  the 
author  of  it :  So  'tis  with  them  ;  many  come  to  church  with 
great  bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could  not  choose  but  laugh 
at ;  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam  Augustino,  read 
Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  mere 
gripes,  iota  vitcc  ratio  Epicurea  est ;  all  their  life  is  epicurisme 
and  atheisme,  come  to  church  all  day,  and  lye  with  a  curtesan 
at  night. 

Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivuflt, 

They  have  Esau's  hands,  and  Jacob's  voyce.  Yea,  and  manv 
of  those  holy  fryers,  sanctified  men;  Cappam,  saith  Hierom, 
et  cilicium  induunt,  sed  inttts  latronem  tegunt.  They  are 
wolves  in  sheeps  clothing, 

Introrsum  turpes,  speciosi  pelle  decora, 

•  Rom.  12.  2.         *  Omni*  Arinippum  decuit  color,  et  status  ct  res.         «  psil 
14.  1.  *  Guicciardine.  e  Erismus. 
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faire  without,  and  most  fowl  within.    a Latet  plerumque  sub 
tristi  amktu  lascivia,  et  deformis  horror  vili  veste  iegit%r  ; 
oft-times  under  a  mourning  weed  lyes  lust  it  self,  and  horrible 
vices  under  a  poor  coat.    But  who  can  examine  all  those  kindes 
of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts  ?  if  we  may  guess  at  the 
tree  by  the  fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these  dayes ;  shew  nie  a 
plain  dealing  true  honest  man  ?  Etpudor,el  piobitas,  et  t  'nnor 
omnis  abest.    He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and  see 
such  enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable 
in  malice,  furious  in  their  rage,  flattering  and  dissembling 
(all  for  their  own  ends)  will  surely  think  they  are  not  truly 
religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  as  in  this.  age.    But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for 
the  present,  dissemble  as  they  can,  a  time  will  come  when 
they  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  melancholy  is  at  hand, 
they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  own  heads,  thesauri- 
sant  iram  Dei.    Besides,  all  such  as  are  in  Deos  contumeliosi, 
blaspheme,  contemn,  neglect  God,  or  scoffe  at  him,  as  the  poets 
faign  of  Salmoneus,  that  would  in  derision  imitate  Jupiter's 
thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains,  Jupiter  intonuit 
contra  &c.  so  shall  they  certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  (h  in  se 
spuit,  qui  in  caelum  spuitj  their  doom's  at  hand,  and  hell  is 
ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  such 
atheisticall  spirits  in  the  mean  time;  'lis  not  the  best  way  to 
reclaim  them.  Athcisme,  idolatry,  heresie,  hypocrisie,  though 
they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence  to  corrupt 
affection,  yet  their  growth  is  different ;  they  have  divers  symp- 
tomes,  occasions,  and  must  have  severall  cures  and  remedies. 
'Tis  true,  some  denye  there  is  any  God  ;  some  confess,  yet 
beleevc  it  not ;  a  third  sort  confess  and  beleeve,  but  will  net 
live  after  his  lawes,  worship  and  obey  him.  Others  allow  God 
and  Gods  subordinate,  but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  God, 
wo?/,  talem  Deum,  but  severall  topick  gods  for  severall  places ; 
and  those,  not  to  prosecute  one  another  for  any  differences,  as 
Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  and  cherish. 

To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments 
and  reasons  would  require  a  just  volume;  I  referr  them  there- 
fore, that  expect  a  more  ample  satisfaction,  to  those  subtile 
and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous  tracts  of  our  learned 
divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists)  that  have 
abundance  of  reasons  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality 
of  the  soule,  &c.  out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  bring 
irrefragable  arguments  to  such  as  are  ingenious  and  well  dis- 
posed }  at  the  least,  answer  all  cavils  and  objections  to  confute 

»Hierom.  kSencc.  consol.  ad  Polyb.  cap  21. 
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their  folly  and  madness,  and  to  reduce  them,  si  fieri  posset,  ad 
saiiam  ftientetii,  to  a  better  minde,  though  to  small  purpose 
m:iny  limes.    Amongst  others,  consult  with  Julius  Caesar  La- 
gaila,  professour  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath  written  a 
large  volume  of  late,  to  confute  atheists  :  of  the  immortahty  of 
the  soule,  Hierom.    Montanus  de  immortalitate  Animce : 
Lelius  VincehtiiVs  of  the  same  subject :  Thomas  Giaminus, 
and  Franciscus  Collius  de  Paganorum  animabys  post  mortem, 
a  famous  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  colledge  in  Millan.  Bishop 
Fotherby,  in  his  Atheomastix,  Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  Jackson, 
Abernethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  in  our 
mother  tongue  :  In  Latin,  Colerus,  Zanchius,  Paleareus,  Illy- 
ricus,  a  Phi  1  i ppus,  Faber  Faventinus,  &c.  But  instar  omnium, 
the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists,  is  Marinus  MarcennuS 
in  his  Commentaries  -  on  Genesis,1'  with  Campanella's  Athe- 
ismus  Trkimphqttts .    He  sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this 
bruitish  passion  (seaventeen  in  number  I  take  it)  answers  all 
their  arguments  and  sophismes*  which  he  reduceth  to  twenty- 
six  heads,  proving;  withall  his  own  assertion  :  There  is  a  God, 
such  a  God,  the  true  and  sole  God,  by  35  reasons.    His  Colo- 
phon is  how,  to  resist  and  repress  Atheisme,  and  to  that  pur- 
pose he  adds  four  cspeciall  meanes  or  wayes,  which  who  so 
will  may  profitably  peruse. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Despair. 

Despairs,  JEq  invocations,  Definitions,  parties  and  parts 

affected. 

THERE  be  many  krftdes  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be 
holy,  some  unholy,  as  c  one  distinguished ;  that  unholy 
he  defines  out  of  Tullie,  to  be  Mgritudinem  animi  sine  vlld 
rerum  cxpectatione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the  soulc  without 
any  hope  or  expectation  of  amendment :  which  commonly  suc- 
ceeds feare;  for  whilst  evil  is  expected,  we  feare;  but  when  it 
is  certain^  we  despair.  According  to  Thomas  f2.  See.  distinct. 
40.  art.  4. J  it  is  Recessus  a  re  desiderata,  propter  impossibili- 
tatem  e±htimaiamj  a  restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some 
impossibility  supposed.  Because  they  cannot  obtain  what 
they  would,  they  become  desperate,  and  many  times  either 

•Disput.  4.  Philosophic  adver.  Atheos  Venetiis  1657.  quarto.  fcEdi». 
Roma  foT.  1 631.  i  Abernethy  c.  24.  of  his  physxk  of  the  Souk.  ' 
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yceld  to  the  passion  by  death  it  self ;  or  else  attempt  impos- 
sibilities,, not  to  be  performed  by  men.  In  some  cases,  this 
desperate  humour  is  not  much  to  be  discommended,  as  in  wars 
it  is  a  cause,  many  times,  of  extraordinary  valour;  as  Joseph. 
(lib.  l.  de  hello  Jud.  cop.  14  J  L.  Danaeus  (in  Aphoris.  polit. 
pag.  226 .)  and  many  politicians  hold.  It  makes  them  im- 
prove their  worth  beyond  it  self,  and  of  a  forlorn  impotent 
company  become  conquerours  in  a  moment. 

Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem. 

In  such  courses,  when  they  see  no  remedy,  but  that  they  must 
either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and  often  times 
praHer  sp&m,  beyond  all  hope,  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen 
thousand  Locrenses,  fought  against  a  hundred  thousand  Croto- 
nienses,  and  seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they  must  all  dye, 
a  thought  they  would  not  depart  unrcvenged,  and  thereupon 
desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  their  enemies.  Nec 
alia  causa  victories  (saith  Justin  mine  author)  quam  quod 
desperaverant.   William  the  Conquerour,  when  he  first  landed 
in  England,  sent  back  his  ships,  that  his  souldiers  might  have 
no  hope  of  retiring  back.    bBodine  excuseth  his  countreymens 
overthrow  at  that  famous  battel  at  Agencourt,  in  Henry  the 
Fifth  his  time,  (cui  simile,  saith  Froissard,  lota  historia  prodw- 
cere  non  possit,  which  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein 
one  handful  of  Englishmen  overthrew  a  royal  army  of  French- 
men) with  this  refuge  of  despair,  pauci  desperati,  a  few  des- 
perate fellowes  being  compassed  in  bv  their  enemies,  past  all 
hope  of  life,  fought  like  so  many  divels ;  and  gives  a  caution, 
that  no  souldiers  hereafter  set  upon  desperate  persons,  which 
c  after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius,  Guicciardine  likewise  admo- 
nisheth,  (Hypomnes.  part.  2.  pag.  lb.)  not  to  stop  an  enemy 
that  is  going  his  way.    Many  such  kindes  there  are  of  despe- 
ration, when  men  are  past  hope  of  obtaining  any  siite,  or  in 
despair  of  better  fortune  ;  Desperatio  facit  Mo-nachum,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death  it  self.    How  many 
thousands,  in  such  distress,  have  made  away  themselves,  and 
many  others  ?  For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  own,  is  master  of 
another  mans  life.    A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  dPaterculus  tells 
the  storv,  perceiving  himself  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  dear 
friend,  now  both  carryed  to  prison  by  Opimius,  and  in  despair 
of  pardon,  seeing  the  yong  man  weep,  quin  tu  potius  hoCy 
i?iquil,facis,  do  as  I  do  ;  and  with  that  knockt  out  his  brains 

« Omissa  spe  Victoria:  in    destinatam   mortem  conspirant,   tantusque  ardor 

gingnlos  ccpit,  ut  vi&ores  se  putarent,  si  non  inulti  morcrentur.  Justin.  1.  '20. 
k  Method,  hist.  cap.  5.  c  Hosti  ab ire  volenti  iter  minime  interscindas,  &c. 

*  Poster,  volum. 
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against  the  door  cheek,  as  he  was  entering  into  prison  ;  pro- 
tinusque  illiso  capite  in  carceris  januam  effuso  cerebro  ex- 
piravit,  and  so  desperately  dyed.    But  these  are  equivocal!, 
unpmper.    IV hen  I  speak  of  despair,  saith  aZanchy,  I  speak 
not  of  every  ki?ide,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God.  It 
is  opposite  to  hope,  and  a  most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the 
diuel  seeks  to  entrap  men.    Musculus  makes  four  kindes  of* 
desperation  ;  of  God,  our  selves,  our  neighbour,  or  any  thing 
to  be  done ;  but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  to 
the  former  ;  all  kindes  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  mode- 
ratour  of  passions,  as  Simonides  calls  it;  I  do  not  mean  that 
vain  hope  which  phantasticall  fellowes  faign  to  themselves, 
which  accordiug  to  Aristotle  is  ins  omnium  vigilantium,  a 
waking  dream;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  con- 
fidence, and  is  an  anchor  to  a  floating  soule ;  spes  alit  agri- 
colas,  even  in  our  temporall  affairs;,  hope  revives  us,  but  in 
spiritual!  it  farther  animateth ;  and  were  it  not  for  hope,  we  of 
all  others  were  the  most  miserable,  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life; 
were  it  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break;  for  though  they 
be  punished  in  the  sight  of  men,  (Wisdom  3.  4.)  yet  is  their 
hope  full  of  immortality  :  yet  doth  it  not  so  rear,  as  despair 
doth  deject ;  this  violent  and  sowr  passion  of  despair,  is  of  all 
perturbations  most  grievous,  as    b  Patricius  holds.  Some 
divide  it  into  finall  and  temporall;  cfinall  is  incurable,  which 
befalleth  reprobates  ;  temporall  is  a  rejection  of  hope  and  com- 
fort for  a  time,  which  may  befall  the  best  of  God's  children  ; 
and  it  commonly  proceeds  from  weakness  of  faith,  as  in 
David,  when  he  was  oppressed  he  cryed  out,  0  Lord,  thou 
hast  forsaken  me,  but  this  for  a  time.    This  ebbs  and  flows 
with  hope  and  feare  ;  it  is  a  grievous  sin  howsoever  :  although 
some  kinde  of  despair  be  not  amiss,  when,  saith  Zanchius,  we 
despair  of  our  own  meanes,  and  rely  wholly  upon  God:  but 
that  species  is  not  here  meant.   This  pernicious  kinde  of  des- 
peration is  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  homicida  animce,  the 
murderer  of  the  soule,  as  Austin  terms  it;  a  fearful  passion, 
wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks  he  can  get  no  ease  but  by 
death,  and  is  fully  resolved  to  offer  violence  unto  himself;  so 
sensible  of  his  burthen,  and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  he 
hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of  his  calamity  (though  it 
prove  otherwise)  arid  chuseth  with  Job  6.  8,  9.  &  7.  15. 
Rather  to  be  strangled  and  dye,  than  to  be  in  his  bonds.    c  The 
part  affected  is  the  whole  soule,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it; 
there  is  a  privation  of  joy,  hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present 

•Super  prarcepttim  primum  dc  Relig.  et  partibus  ejus.  Non  loquor  de  omni 
desperations,  sed  tantuiti  de  ea  qua  desperarc  solent  homines  de  Deo;  opponitur 
spei.  et  est  peccatum  ^nwissimum,  &c.  fcLib.  5.  tit.  21.  de  regis  institut.  Om- 

nium perturbationum  deterrima.  e  ReproVi  usque  ad  finem  pertinaciter  per. 

*ittunt.  Zanchius.         i  Vitium  ab  infidelitatc  proficiscens.  c  Aberncthy. 
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and  future  good,  and  in  their  place  succeed  feare,  sorrow,  &c. 
as  in  the  symptomes  shall  be  shewed.  The  heart  is  grieved, 
the  conscience  wounded,  the  mind  eclipsed  with  black  fumes 
arising  from  those  perpctuall  terrours. 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Causes  of  Despair.  The  Divel,  melancholy,  meditation, 
distrust,  weakness  of  faith,  rigid  ministers,  misunderstand- 
ing Scriptures,  guilty  consciences,  &c. 

HE  prineipall  agent  and  procurer  of  this  miscbiefe,  is  the 
divel  ;  those  whom  God  forsakes,  the  divel  by  his  per- 
mission lays  hold  on.  Sometimes  he  persecutes  them  with 
that  worm  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  a  Saul,  and  others. 
The  poets  call  it  Nemesis;  but  it  is  indeed  God's  just  judge- 
ment sero  sed  serio,  he  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  upon 
them  as  a  thcef  in  the  night,  1  Thes.  5.  2.  bThis  temporary 
passion  made  David  crye  out,  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine 
anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure  ;  for 
thine  arrows  have  light  upon  me,  &c.  There  is  nothing 
sound  hi  my  flesh,  because  of  thine  anger.  Again,  1  rorefor 
the  very,  griefe  of  my  heart ;  and  Psalm  22.  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsake?i  me,  and  art  so  far  from  my 
health,  and  the  words  of  my  crying  P  14.  I  am  Uk&  to  water 
poured  out,  my  bones  are  out  of  joy  nt,  mine  heart  is  like  wacc, 
that  is  molten  in  the  midst  of  my  bowells.  So  Psal.  88.  15 
and  16.  vers,  and  Psal.  102.  I  am  in  misery  at  the  point  of 
death,  from  my  youth  I  suffer  thy  terrours,  doubting  for  my 
Life  ;  thine  indignations  have  gone  over  me,  and  thy  feare 
hath  cut  me  off .  Job  doth  often  complain  in  this  kinde; 
and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  divel  is  ready  to  try  and 
torment,  still  seekbig  ivhom  he  may  devour.  If  he-finde 
them  merry,  saith  Gregory,  he  tempts  forthwith  to  some 
dissolute  act ;  if  pensive  and  sad,  to  a  desperate  end.  Aut 
suadendo  bland'Uur,  aut  minando  terret,  sometimes  by  faire 
meanes,  sometimes  again  by  fowl,  as  he  perceives  men  seve- 
rally inclined.  His  ordinary  engin  by  which  he  produceth 
this  effect,  is  the  melancholy  humour  it  self,  which  is  balneum 
Diaboli,  the  divels  bath;  and  as  in  Saul,  those  evil  spirits 
get  in  c-as  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us.  Black  choler 
isia  shooing-horn,  a  bait  to  allure  them,  in  so  much  that  many 
writers  make  melancholy  an  'ordinary  cause,  and  a  symptome 
of  despair,  for  that  such  men  are  most  apt  (by  reason  of  their 
ill-disposed  temper)  to  distrust,  feare,  griefe;  mistake,  and 

*  1  Sam.  2.  16.  v  Psal.  38.'  c  Immiscent  se  mali  genii,  I  em. 

Lib.  1.  cap.  16. 
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amplifie  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  falsely 
apprehend.  Conscientia  scrupulosa  nascitur  ex  vitio  naturally 
complexione  melancholicd  (saith  Navarrus  cap.  27.  num.  282. 
Tom.  2.  cas.  conscien.J  The  body  works  upon  the  minde,  by 
obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments;  which  a  Per- 
kins illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a  bad  tool, 
his  skill  is  good,  ability  correspondent;  by  reason  of  ill  tools 
his  work  must  needs  be  lame  and  imperfect.    But  melancho- 
ly and  despair  though  often,  do  not  alwayes  concurr ;  there  is 
much  difference;  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause,  this  up- 
on great  occasion;  melancholy  is  caused  by  feare  and  griefe, 
but  this  torment  procures  them  all  extremity  of  bitterness  ; 
much  melancholy  is  without  affliction  of  conscience,  as  b Bright 
and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons ;  and  yet  melancholy  alone 
again  may  be  sometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this  terrour  of 
conscience.    cFelix  Plater  so  found  it  in  his  observations,  e 
melancholicis  alii  dumnatos  se'  putant,  Deo  curce  non  sunt, 
nec  prcedestinati,  &c.    They  think  they  are  not  predestinate, 
God  hath  forsaken  them  ;  and  yet  otherwise  very  zealous  and 
religious  ;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen,  Melancholy  for  feare 
of  God's  judgement  and  hell-fire,  drives  men  to  desperation  ; 
feare  and  sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it. 
Intolerable  pain  and  anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  miserie, 
loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and  those  lesser  eriefes  do  some- 
times effect  it,  or  such  dismall  accidents.  Si  nonstatim  relevan- 
tur,  saith  dMa.rcennus, dubitant  an  sit  Deus,  if  they  be  not  eased 
forthwith,  they  doubt  whether  there  be  any  God  ;  they  rave, 
curse,  and  are  desperately  mad,  because  good  men  are  op- 
pressed, wicked  men  flourish  ;  they  have  not  as  they  think  to 
their  desert,  and  through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  mis- 
affected.    Democritus  put  out  his  eys,  ne  malorum  civium 
prosperos  videret  successus,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see 
wicked  men  prosper,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  make  away 
himself,  as  c  Agellius  writes  of  him.    Felix  Plater  hath  a  me- 
morable example  in  this  kinde,  of  a  painters  wife  in  Basil, 
that  was  melancholy  for  her  sons  death,  and  for  melancholy  be- 
came desperate,  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins, 
f  and  for  four  months,  still  raved,  that  she  was  in  hell-fire', 
already  damned.    When  the  humour  is  stirred  up,  every 
s-mall  object  aggravates  and  incenscth  it,  as  the  parties  are  ad- 

■  Cases  of  conscience,  1. 1.  16.  b  Tract.  Melan.  cap.  33  et  34.  «  C. 

3.  de  mentis  alien.  Deo  minus  se  curas  esse,  nec  ad  salutem  pradestinatos  esse! 
Ad  desperationem  sajpe  ducit  ha:c  melancholia,  et  est  frequentissima  ob  supplicii 
metum  aternumque  judicium ;  mccror  et  metus  in  desperationem  plcrumque 
desinunt.  *  Comment  in  1.  cap.  gen.  artic.  3.  Quia  impit  floieut,  bonk 

opprimuntur,  &c.  alius  ex  consideratione  hujus  seria  desperabundus.  «  Lib.  20. 
c,  27.  f  Damnatam  se  putavit,  et  per  quatuor  menses  gehennae  pcenam  sentire. 
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dieted.  aTlie  same  author  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant 
man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a  little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long 
kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  for  that  he  had  not  sold  it 
sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor  ;  yet  a  good  schollar  and  a  great 
divine  ;  no  perswasion  would  serve  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
for  this  fact  he  was  damned;  in  other  matters  very  judicious 
and  discreet.  Solitariness,  much  fasting,  divine  meditations, 
and  contemplations  of  God's  judgements,  most  part  accompany 
this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes,  as  l) Navarrus  holds;  to 
converse  with  such  kindes  of  persons  so  troubled,  is  sufficient 
occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men.  Nonnulliob  longas  inedias, 
studia  et  rneditationes  coelesies,  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione 
semper  agitant,  &c.  Many  (saith  P.  Forestus)  through  long 
fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into  such 
tits,  and  as  Lemnius  adds,  (.lib.  4.  cap.  21. J  c  If  they  be  so- 
litary given,  superstitious,,  precise,  or  very  devout  :  seldome 
shall  you  finde  a  merchant,  a  souldier,  an  inn- keeper,  a  bawd, 
an  host,  an  usurer  so  troubled  in  minde  ;  tfiey  have  cheverel 
consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldome  moved  in  this 
kinde  or  molested  ;  yong  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wild, 
and  less  apprehensive  ;  but  oldfolkes,  most  part,  such  as  are 
timorous  and  religiously  given.  Pet.  Forestus  (observat.  lib. 
10.  cap.  12.  de  morbis  cerebri,)  hath  a  fearful  example  of  a 
minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in  Lent,  and  overmuch 
meditation  contracted  this  mischiefe,  and  in  the  end  became 
desperate,  thought  he  saw  divel^  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  saved ;  he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and 
brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  would  ask  them  still,  if  they 
did  not  d  smell  as  much.  I  told  him  he  was  melancholy;  but 
he  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  replyed  that  he  saw  divels,  talked 
with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my  face,  and  ask 
me  if  I  did  not  smell  brimstone  ;  but  at  last  he  was  by  him 
cured.  Such  another  story  I  finde  in  Plater  observat.  lib.  l. 
A  poor  fellow  had  done  some  fowl  offence,  and  for  fourteen 
dayes  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became  desperate;  the  di- 
vines about  him  could  not  ease  him,  e  but  so  he  dyed.  Conti- 
nuall  meditation  of  God's  judgements  troubles  many,  Multiob 
timorem  futuri  judicii,  saith  Guatinerius  (cap.  5.  tract.  15.J  et 
suspicionem  desperabundi  sunt :  David  himself  complains  that 
God'sjudgementsterrifiedhissoule,  Psal.  1 1 9- part.  15. vers.  8. 

*  1566.  Ob  triticum  diutius  servatum  conscientiae  stimulis  agitatur,  &c. 
*  Tom.  2.  c.  27.  num.  282.  Conversatio  cum  scrupulosis,  vigilix,  jejunia. 
e  St>litarios  et  supcrstkiosos  plcrumque  exagitat  couscicntia,  non  mercatorcs, 
leucines,  ca'upones,  fxneratores,  &c.  largiorem  hi  nacti  sunt  conscicntiam.  Juvenes 
pk-rumque  conscientiam  ncgligunt,  senes  atitem,  &c.,  d  Annon  sentis  sulphur, 

i:iquit  ?       c  Desperabundus  misere  peri  it. 
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My  flesh  trembleth  for  J care  of  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy 
judgements.  Quoties  diem  ilium  cogito  (saith  a •  Hierom) 
toto  corpore  contremisco,  I  tremble  as  often  as  I  think  of  it. 
The  terrible  meditation  of  hell-fire  and  eternal!  punishment 
much  torments  a  sinfull  silly  soule.  What's  a  thousand  yeares 
to  eternity?  Ubi  mceror,  ubifietus,  uhi  dolor  sempiternvs. 
Mors  sine  morte,  finis  sine  fine  ;  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we 
may  not  endure ;  the  pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an 
hour;  a  night  is  intolerable  ;  and  what  shall  this  unspeakable 
fire  then  be" that  burns  for  ever,  innumerable  infinite  millions 
of  yeares,  ip,  omne  cevum,  in  ceternum.    O  eternity  \ 

»•  JEternitas  est  ilia  vox, 

Vox  ilia  fulminatrix, 
Tonitruis  minacior, 

Fragoribusque  cceli, 
iEternitas  est  ilia  vox, 

■  meta  carens  et  ortu,  &c. 

Tormenta  nulla  territant, 

Quse  finiuntur  annis  j 
iEternitas,  aeternitas 

Versat  coquitque  pectus. 
Auget  hacc  pcenas  indies, 

Centuplicatque  flammas,  kc, 

This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  soules,  especi- 
ally if  their  bodies  be  predisposed  by  .melancholy,  they  religi- 
ously given,  and  have  tender  consciences ;  every  small  object 
affrights  them;  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of  scripture  it 
self,  and  mis-interpretation  of  some  places  of  it,  as,  Many  are 
called,  few  are  chosen.  Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord. 
Feare  not  little  /lock.  He  that  stands,  let  him  take  heed  lest 
he  fall.  Work  out  your  salvation  with  feare  and  trembling. 
That  night  two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  one  received,  the  other  left. 
Straight  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  and  few  there  are 
that  enter  therein.  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the  sower, 
some  fell  on  barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he 
hath  predestinated  he  hath  chosen.  He  will  have  mercy  on 
iv horn  he  will  have  mercy.  Non  est  volentis  nec  currentis, 
sed  miserentis  Dei.  These  and  the  like  places  terrifie  the 
soules  of  many;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  prepos- 
terously conceived  offend  divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  pre- 
sumption, curiosity,  needless  speculation,  contemplation,  sol- 

•  In  17.  Johanriis.  Non  pauci  se  cruciant,  et  excamificant  in  tantum,  ut  non  parum 
absinttib  insania  ;  nequetamen  aliud  hie  mentis  anxietatc  efficiunt,  quam  ut  diabolo 
potcstatem  faciunt  ipsos  per  desperationem  ad  inferos  producendi.  h  Drcxeliui 
Nicct.  Kb.  2  cap.  11. 
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licUude,  wherein  they  trouble  and  puzle  themselves  about 
those  questions  of  grace,  free-will,  perseverance,  God's  secrets; 
they  will  know  more  than  is  revealed  by  God  in  his  word,  hu- 
mane capacity,  or  ignorance  can  apprehend  ;  and  too  importu- 
nate enquiry  after  that  which  is  revealed  ;  mysteries,  ceremo- 
nies, observation  of  sabbaths,  lawes,  duties,  &c.  with  many 
such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmen  broach  ;  which 
divers  mistake,  misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  their 
own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into  this  gulf.    They  doubt  of  their 
election,  how  they  shall  know  it,  by  what  signs.    And  so  far 
forth,  saith  Luther,  with  such  nice  points,  torture  and  cruci- 
fie  themselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad;  and  all  they  get 
by  it  is  this,  they  lay  open  a  gap  to  the  divel  by  desperation 
to  carry  them  to  hell.    But  the  greatest  harm  of  all,  proceeds 
from  those  thundering  ministers;  a  most  frequent  cause  they 
are  ot  this  malady;  "and  do  more  harm  in  the  church  (saith 
Erasmus)  than  they  that  flatter ;  great  danger  on  both  sides, 
the  one  lulls  them  asleep  in  carnall  security,  the  other  drives 
them  to  despair.    Whereas  bSt.  Bernard  well  adviseth,  IVe 
should  not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor  speak  of 
judgement  without  mercy  ;  the  one  atone  brings  desperation, 
the  other  security.    But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judgement  : 
of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is  no  mercy  with  them  ; 
no  salvation,  no  balsome  for  their  diseased  soules;  they  can 
speak  of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell-fire,  and  damnation,  as 
they  did  Luke  1 1.  46*.  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be 
borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  a  finger.  'Tis 
familiar  with  our  Papists  to  terrifie  mens  soules  with  purgatory, 
tales,  visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most  generous 
spirits,  to  c require  charity,  as  Brentius  observes,  of  others, 
bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when  they  themselves  breath 
nought  but  lust,  envy,  covetousness.     They  teach  others  to 
fast,  give  almes,  do  penance,  and  crucifie  their  minde  with 
superstitious   observations,   bread  and   water,  hair-clothes, 
whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties 
the  world  can  afford ;  lye  on  a  down  bed  with  a  eurtesan  in 
their  arms.     Hen  quantum  patimur  pro  Christo,  as  d  he 
said.    What  a  cruell  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult  over,  and  ter- 
rifie mens  soules  !  Our  indiscreet  pastours,  many  of  them  come 

»  Ecclesiast.  1.  1.  Haud  scio  an  majus  discrimen  ab  his  qui  bland kintur,  an  ab  his 
qniWritant :  ingens  utrinquc  periculum  :  alii  ad  securitatem  ducunt,  alii  afiliflionum 
TTiagnitudine  mentem  absorbent,  et  in  despcrationem  trahunf.  bBern.  sup.  16. 

Cant.  1.  Alterum  sine  altero  proferre  non  expcd.it;  recordatio  solius  judicii  in 
despcrationem  prxcipitat,  et  misericordiae  fallax  ostentatio  pessimam  generat  securi- 
tatem. c  In  Luc.  hom.  103.  Exigunt  ab  aliis  caritatem.  bcncficcntiam,  cum 
itjsi  nil  spe&cnt  prater  libidinem,  invidiam,  avaritiam.  A  Leo  decunus. 
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not  far  behind  ;  whilst  in  their  ordinary  sermons  they  speak 
6o  much  of  election,  predestination,  reprobation  ah  (Eterno, 
subtraction  of  grace,  praeterition,  voluntary  permission,  &c. 
by  what  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  them- 
selves; whether  they  be  God's  true  children  elect,  an  sint  re- 
probi,  prcedestinati,  &c.  with  such  scrupulous  points,  they 
still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  God's  judgements  without  re- 
spect ;  intempestively  rayl  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  in 
all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  recrea- 
tions;  making  every  small  fault  and  thing  indifferent,  an  irre- 
missible  offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and  wound  mens  con- 
sciences, that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits  ends. 

These  bitter  potions  (saith  HErasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths 
nothing  but  gall  and  liorrour,  and  a  mad  noyse ;  they  make  all 
their  auditours  desperate:  many  are  wounded  by  this  meaner, 
and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout  and  precise,  have 
been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salvation; 
they  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  fre- 
quent lectures,  that  have  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most  apt 
to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these  miseries.  I  have  heard  s.ome 
complain  of  Parson's  Resolution,  and  other  bookes  of  like 
nature  (good  otherwise;)  they  are  too  tragicall,  too  much  de- 
jecting men,  aggravating  offences  ;  great  care  and  choyce, 
much  discretion  is  required  in  this  k'mde. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  own. 
conscience,  sense  of  our  sins,  and  God's  anger  justly  deserved  : 
a  guilty  conscience  for  some  fowl  offence  formerly  committed. 

•          b  O  miser  Oreste,  quid  morbi  te  perdit  ? 

Or: 

Conscientia,  Sum  enim  mihi  conscius  de  malis  perpetratis. 

A  good  conscience  is  a  continual!  feast,  but  a  ga:led  consci- 
ence is  as  great  a  torment  as  can  possibly  happen,  a  still 
baking  oven,  (so  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyph,  compares  it) 
another  hell.  Our  conscience,  which  is  a  great  ledger  book, 
wherein  are  written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay  them 
up,  (which  those  '^Egyptians  in  their  Hieroglyphicks  ex- 
pressed by  a  mill,  as  well  for  the  continuance,  as  for  the 
torture  of  it)  grinds  our  soules  with  the  remembrance  of 
some  precedent  sins;  makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  con- 
demn our  own  selves.  d  Sin  lyes  at  door,  &c.  I  know  there 
be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zanchius,  eMusculus,  and 

•  Dc  futuro  judicio,  de  damnatione  horrendum  crepunt,  ct  araaras  illas  potiones 
in  ore  semper  habent,  ut  multos  inde  in  desperationcm  cogant.  >>  Euripides. 

e  fieri  us.  <Gcn.  4.  c  9  Qauses  Musculus  makes. 
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the  rest;  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption,  ignorance, 
blindness,  ingratitude,  discontent  ;•  those  five  grand  miseries 
in  Aristotle,  ignominy,  need,  sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c. 
put  (this  of  conscience  is  the  greatest,  *  Instar  ulceus  corpus 
jugitcr  percellens.  This  scrupulous  conscience  (as  b  Peter 
.Forcstus  calls  it)  which  tortures  so  many,  that  either  out  of 
a  deep,  apprehension  of  their  umvorthinesR,  and  consideration 
of  their  own  dissolute  life,  accuse  themselves  and  a^ravate 
every  small  offence,  when  there  is  no  such  cause,  misdoubting 
in  the  mean  time  God's  mercies,  they  fall  into  these  incon- 
veniences. The  poets  call  them  c Furies,  Dirae,  but  it  is  the 
conscience  alone  which  is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us; 

dNocte  dieque  suura  gestant  in  pectore  testem. 

A  continuall  testor  to  give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to 
examine  us,  to  cry  guilty;  a  prosecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to 
follow,  a.,  apparitor  to  summon  us,  a  bayliff  to  carry  us,  a 
Serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attorney  to  plead  against  us,  a  gaoler  to 
torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denouncing, 
torturing  and  molesting.    And  as  the  statue  of  Juno  in  that 
holy  city  near  Euphrates  in  e  Assyria,  will  look  still  towards 
you ;  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  she  stares  full  upon 
you;  if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye ;  in  all  sites, 
places,  conventicles,  actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready 
to  accuse  us.    After  many  pleasant  dayes  and  fortunate  adven- 
tures, merry  tides,  this  conscience  at  last  doth  arrest  us. 
Well  he  may  escape  temporall  punishment,  f  bribe  a  corrupt 
judge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a  time  ; 
for  a  who  ever  saw  (saith  Chrysostome)  a  covetous  man  troubled, 
in    minde  when  he  is  telling  of  his  mom/,    an  adulterer 
mourn  with  his  mistriss  in  his  arms  ?  we  are  then  drunk 
with  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing:  yet  as  the  prodigall  son 
had  dainty  fare,  sweet  musick  at  first,  merry  company,  joviall 
entertainment,  but  a  cruell  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as 
wormwood,  a  fearful  1  visitation  commonly  follows.    And  the 
divel  that  then  told  thee  that  it  was  a  light  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all, 
now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a 
most  irremissible  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to 
bring  them  to  despair  ;  every  small  circumstance  before  neg- 
lected and  contemned,  will  now  amplilie  it  self,  rise  up  in 

»  Plutarch.  *  Alios  misere  castigat  plena  scrupulis  conscientia,  nodum  in 

seirpo  quaerunt,  et  ubi  nulla  causa  subest  miscricurdia:  divina:  diffidentes,  se  orco  . 
destinant.  e  Coelius  lib.  6.  d  Juvenal.  e  Lucian  dc  Dca  Syria. 

Si  adstiteris,  te  aspicit ;  si  transeas,  visu  tc  sequitur.  '  Prima  hxc  est  ultio, 

quod  se  Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur,  improba  quamvis  gratia  fallacis  praetoris 
vicerit  urnnm.  Juvenal.  k  Quis  unquam  vidit  avarum  ringi,  dum  lucrum 

adest;  adulterum  dum  potitur  voto  ;  lugere  in  perpetrando  scelere ?  voluptate  sumu* 
cbrii.  proinde  non  scntimus,  See. 
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judgement  and  accuse;  the  dust  of  their  shoocs,  dumb  crea- 
ture^, as  to  Lucian's  tyrant,  lectus  et  candela,  the  bed  and 
candle  did  bear  witness,  to  torment  their  soules  for  their  sins 
past.    Tragicall  examples  in  this  kinde  are  too  familiar  and 
common:  Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla, 
were  in  such  horrour  of  conscience  for  their  offences  com- 
mitted, murders,  rapes,  extortions,  injuries,  that  they  were 
weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  no  body  to  kill  thems 
a  Kennetus,  king  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his 
nephew  Malcolme,  King  Duff's  son,  prince  of  Cumberland, 
and  with  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  dissembled  the 
matter  a  long  time,  b  at  last  his  conscience  accused  him,  his 
unquiet  soule  could  not  rest  day  or  night ;  he  was  terrified  with 
fearfull  dreames,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented  all  his 
life.    It  is  strange  to  read  what  .cComineus  hath  written  of 
Lewes  the  11.  that  French  kins;;  of  Charles  the  8;  of  Al- 
phonsus  king  of  Naples,  in  the  fury  of  his  passion,  how  he 
came  into  Sicily,  and  whatprankes  he  plaid.    Guicciardine,  a 
man  most  unapt  to  beleeve  lyes,  relates,  how  that  Ferdinand 
his  fathers  ghost  (who  before  had  dyed  for  griefe,)  came  and 
told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  king,  he  thought 
every  man  cryed  France,  France;  the  reason  of  it  (saith  Com- 
ineus)  was  because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  op- 
pressour  of  his  subjects  ;  he  bought  up  all  commodities,  and 
sold  them  at  his  own  price  ;  sold  abbies  to  Jewes  and  Falkon- 
ers ;  both  Ferdinand  his  father,  and  he  himself,  never  made 
conscience  of  any  committed  sin ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he, 
it  was  impossible  to  do  worse  than  they  did.    Why  was  Pau- 
sanias  the  Spartan  tyrant,  Nero,  Otho,  Galba,  so  persecuted 
with  spirits  in  every  house  they  came,  but  for  their  murders 
which  they  had  committed  ?  d  Why  doth  the  divel  haunt  many 
mens  houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living,  and 
take  possession  of  their  habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  palaces, 
but  because  of  their  severall  villanies?  why  had  Richard  the  3. 
such  fearful  dreames,  saith  Polydore,  but  for  his  frequent 
murders  ?  Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  minde  ?  because 
he  had  made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.    Why  was  Theodoricus 
the  king  of  the  Goths  so  suspitious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a 
fish  head  alone,  but  that  he  had  murdered  Symmachus,  and 
Boethius  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy  Romans?  Caelius  (lib. 
11.  cap.  9®)..     See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his  qui 
sero  a  Numine  puniuntur,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquillitate 

a  Buchanan,  lib.  6.  Hist.  Scot.  fc  Animus  conscicntia  scclcris  inquictus 

nullum  admisit  gaudium,  scd  semper  vexatus  noctu  et  interdiu  per  sonmurn  *isis 
h  >rrore  plenis  pertremefactus,  &c.  <=  De  bello  Neapol.  *  Thyrsus  d* 

locis  infestis  part.  I.  cap.  2.  Nero's  mother  was  still  in  his  eys. 
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animi,  &c.  Yea,  and  sometimes  GOD  himself  hath  a  hand 
in  it,  to  shew  his  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to  try  their 
faith,  (divine  temptation,  Perkins  calls  it,  Cos.  cons.  lib.  i. 
cup.  8.  sect.  1.;  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.  God  the 
avenger,  as  a  David  terms  him,  ultor  a  tergo  Deus,  his  wrath 
is  apprehended  of  a  guilty  soule,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas,  which 
the  poets  expressed  by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis  : 

Assequitur  Nemesisque  virum  vestigia  servat, 
Ne  male  quid  facias..  

And  she  is,  as  bAmmianus  lib.  14.  describes  her,  the  queen 
of  causes,  and  moderatour  of  things,  now  she  pulls  down  the 
proud ;  now  she  rears  and  encourageth  those  that  are  good  ; 
he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius ;  Nicephorus  (lib.  loT  cap, 
35.  eccles.  hist.)  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.    Fearfull  examples 
of  God's  just  judgement,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  histories;  of  some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  with 
rats  and  mice,  as  cPopelius  the  secund  king  of  Poland,  ann. 
830.  his  wife  and  children  ;  the  like  story  is  of  Hatto  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  ann.  969,  so  devoured  by  these  vermine, 
which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuite  (Mogunt.  rernm  lib.  4. 
cap.  5.J  impugn  by  22  arguments  ;  Tritemius,  "Munster, 
Magdeburgens.es,  and  many  others  relate  for  a  truth.  Such 
another  example  I  rinde  in  Geraldus  Cambrensis  (llin.  Cant, 
lib.  2.  crip.  2. J  and  where  not  ? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrours  of  conscience,  affrighting 
punishments  which  are  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may 
cause  or  aggravate  this  fearfull  malady  in  other  religions,  I  see 
no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist,  at  any  time  should  despair,  or 
be  troubled  for  his  sins ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a 
catiffe,  so  notorious  a  villain,  so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of 
that  treasure  of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the  Pope  is 
dispensatour,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary  remission 
of  all  his  sins.    There  be  so  many  generall  pardons  for  ages  to 
come,  40000  yeares  to  come,  so  many  jubilies,  so  frequent 
gaol-deliveries  out  of  purgatory  for  all  souies,  now  living,  or 
after  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many  particular  masses  dayly 
said  in  sevcrall  churches,  so  many  altars  consecrated  to  this 
purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  either  mony  or  friends,  or  will  take- 
any  pains  to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  mass,  say  so  many 
pater-nosters,  undergo  such  and  such  penance,  he  cannot  do 
amiss;  it  is  impossible  his.  minde  should  be  troubled,  or  he 
have  any  scruple  to  molest  him.    Besides  that  Taxa  Camera 

»  Psal.  44.  16.  k  Regina  causarum  et  arbitra  rerum,  nunc  crcctas  cervices 

opprimit,  &c.  c  Alex.  Gaguiuus  catal.  reg.  Pol.  *  Cosmog.  Muuster. 

et  Magde. 
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Aposlolicce,  which  was  first  published  togetmony  in  the  dayes 
of  Leo  decimus  that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the 
same  ends,  sets  down  such  easy  rates  and  dispensations  for  all 
offences,  for  perjury,  murder,  incest,  adultery,  &c.  for  so  many 
grosses  or  dollers  (able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke 
him  to  offend,  me  thinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  com- 
fortable remission,  so  gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at 
hand,  with  so  small  cost  and  sute  obtained,  that  I  cannot  see 
how  he  that  hath  any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say;  or  mony 
in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to  ease  himself,  can  any  way 
miscarry  or  be  misaffected,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in 
danger  of  damnation  or  troubled  in  minde.  Their  ghostly 
fathers  can  so  readily  apply  remedies,  so  cunningly  string  and 
unstring,  wind  and  unwind  their  devotions,  play  upon  their 
consciences  with  plausible  speeches  and  terrible  threats,  for 
their.best  advantage  setle  and  remove,  erect  with  such  facility 
and  deject,  let  in  and  out,  that  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  man 
amongst  them  should  much  or  often  labour  of  this  disease,  or 
finally  miscarry.  The  causes  above  named  must  more  fre- 
quently therefore  take  hold  in  others. 

;    s  '       SUBSECT.  IV.' 

Symptomes  of  Despair,  Feare,  Sorrow,  Suspition,  Anxiety, 
Horrour  of  Conscience,  fearf nil  Dreames  and  Visions. 

AS  shooemakers  do  when  they  bring  home  shooes,  still 
cry,  leather  is  dearer  and  dearer  ;  may  I  justly  say  of 
those  melancholy  symptomes:  these  of  despair  are  most  vio- 
lent, tragical!  and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest ;  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed but  negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not 
tfo  be  endured;  for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it?  Pro. 
18.  14.  What  therefore  aTrmanthes  did,  in  his  picture  of 
Iphigenia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  when  he  had  painted 
Chalcas  mourning,  Ulysses  sad,  but  most  sorrowfull  Menelaus, 
and  shewed  all  his  art  in  expressing  variety  of  affections,  he 
covered  the  maids  father,  Agamemnon's  head  with  a  vail,  and 
left  it  to  every  spectator  to  conceive  what  he  would  himself ; 
for  that  true  passion  and  sorrow  in  summo  gradu,  such  as  his 
was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphred.  What  he  did  in  his 
picture,  I  will  do  in  describing  the  symptomes  of  despair. 
Imagine  what  thou  canst,  feare,  sorrow,  furies,  griefe,  pain, 
terrour,  anger,  disraall,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c.  it  is  not 

■  Plinins  cap.  10.  1.  35.  Consumptis  affe&ibus,  Agamemnonis  caput  velavit,  ut 
omnes  quara  possent,  maximum  mucrorcm  in  virginis  patre  cogitarent. 
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sufficient,  it  comes  far  short ;  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart 
ceive  it.  'Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a  quintessen~, 
compound,  a  mixture  of  all  fcrall  maladies,  tyrannicall  tortures, 
plagues  and  perplexities.  There  is  no  sickness  almost  but  phy- 
sick  provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore,  chirurgery  will 
provide  a  salve:  friendship  helps  poverty;  hope  of  liberty 
easeth  imprisonment ;  sute  and  favour  revoke  banishment ; 
authority  and  time  wear  away  reproach:  but  what  phvsick, 
what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority  can  relieve, 
bear  out,  asswage,  or  expell  a  troubled  conscience  ?  A  quiet 
minde  cureth  all  them,  but  all  they  cannot  comfort  a  distressed 
soule :  who  can  put  to  silence  the  voyce  of  desperation  ?  All 
that  is  single  in  other  melancholy,  Horribile,  dirum,  pestilans, 
atrox,  ferum,  concurr  in  this;  it  is  more  than  melancholy  in 
the  highest  degree ;  a  burning  fever  of  the  soule;  so  made, 
saith  "Jacchinus,  by  this  miserie;  feare,  sorrow  and  despair 
he  puts  for  ordinary  symptomcs  of  melancholy.  They  are  in 
great  pain  and  horrour  of  minde,  distraction  of  soule,  restless, 
full  of  continuall  feares,  cares,  torments,  anxieties ;  they  can 
neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

kPerpetua  imptetas,  nec  mensae  tempore  cessat, 
Exagitat  vesana  quies,  somnique  furentes. 

"Neither  at  bed,  nor  yet  at  board, 
Will  any  rest  despair  afford. 

Feare  takes  away  their  content,  and  dryes  the  blood,  wasteth 
the  marrow,  alters  their  countenance,  even  in  their  greatest  de- 
liahts,  singing,  dancing,  dalliance,  they  are  still  (saith  cLem- 
nfus)  tortured  in  their%oules.  It  consumes  them  to  nought  ; 
1  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David  of  himself, 
temporally  afflicted)  an  owle  because  of  thine  indignation. 
Psal.  102,  vers.  9,  10,  and  Psal.  55.  4.  My  heart  trembleth 
within  me,  and  the  terroursof  death  have  come  upon  me; feare 
and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  &c.  at  deaths  door,  Psal. 
107  18.  Their  soule  abhorrs  all  manner  of  meals.  Their 
J  sleep  is  (if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearfull  dreames 
and  terrours.  Peter  in  his  bonds,  slept  secure,  fof  he  knew 
God  protected  him ;  and  Tullie  makes  it  an  argument  of 
Roscius  Amerinus  innocency,  that  he  had  not  killed  his  father, 
because  he  so  securely  slept.    Those  martyrs  in  the  primitive 

•  Op  15  in  9.  Rhasis.  *  J«v.  Sat.  13.  «  Mentcm  eripit  tiroor  hie  ; 

vultS  totumq.c  corporis  habitum  immutat,  etiam  in  dehtns  m  tnpudus  , ^n- 
lo    s  in  amplexu  conjugis  carnificinam  exercet,  l.b.  4.  cap.  21.  Non  ainit 

posus  in  amp^xu i ,  profCrre,  aut  rectis  quenquam  ocubs  asp.ccrc,  ab 

^Sexterit,  ct  donates  pertcrrcfaci,  PKilost.  hi,  7- 
de  vita  Apollomi. 
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church  were  most  'chearfull  and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their 
persecutions;  but  it  is  tar  otherwise  with  these  men,  tossed  in 
a  sea,  mid  that  continually,  without  rest  or  intermission,  they 
can  think  of  naught  that  is  pleasant;  b  their  conscience  will  not 
let  them  be  quiet,  in  perpetuall  feare,  anxiety;  it  they  be  not 
vet  apprehended,  they  are  in  doubt  still  that  they  shall  be  ready 
to  betray  themselves,  asCain  did,  he  thinks  every  man  will  Kill 
him  :  And  rare  for  griefe  of  heart,  Psal.  38.  8.  as  David  did, 
as  Job  did,  3.  20,  21,  22,  &c.  Wierefore  is  light  given  to 
him  that  is  in  miserie,  and  life  to  them  that  have  heavy  hearts  P 
Which  long  for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  than 
treasures,  "and  rejoyce  when  they  can  finde  the  grave.  They 
are  generally  weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling  heart  they  have, 
a  sorrowful. mi nde,  and  little  or  no  rest. 

Terror  ubique  tremor,  timor  undique  etundique  terror. 

Feares,  terrours,  and  affrights  in  all  places,  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons.   Cibum.  et  poium  pertinaciter  aversaniur  multi,  nodum 
hi  scirpo  quceritantes,  et  culpam  imaginantes  ubi  nulla  est,  as 
Wierus  writes  (de  Lamiis,  lib.  3.  c.  1 .)  they  refuse,  many  of 
them,  meat  and  drink,  cannot  rest,  aggravating  still  and  sup- 
posing grievous  offences  where  there  are  none.    God's  heavy 
wrath  is  kindled  in  their  soules ;  and  notwithstanding  their 
continuall  prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have, 
no  release  or  ease  at  all,  but  a  most  intolerable  torment,  and 
insufferable  anguish  of  conscience,  and  that  makes  them, 
through  impatience,  to  murmur  against  God,  manV  times,  to 
rave,  to  blaspheme,  turn  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to 
themselves.  Deut.  28.  67-  In  the  morning  they  wish  for  even- 
ing, and  for  morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of  their  eys 
which  they  see,  and  feare  of  hearts.    cMarinus  Marcennus  in 
his  Comment  on  Genesis,  makes  mention  of  a  desperate  friend 
of  his,  whom  amongst  others  he  came  to  visit,  and  exhort  to 
patience,  that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  atheisticall 
speeches;  too  fear  fall  to  relate.    When  they  wished  him  to 
trust  in  God;  Quis  est  ille  Deus  (in  quit  J  ut  serviam  Mi, 
quid  proderil  si  oraverim ;  si  prcesens  est,  cur  non  sticcur- 
rit  ?  cur  non  me  carcere,  inedia,  squalor e  confecium  liberal  P 
quid  ego  feci  P  &c.  absil  a  vie  hujusmodi  Deus.    Another  of 
iiis  acquaintance  brake  out  into  like  atheisticall  blasphemies  ; 
upon  his  wives  death  raved,  cursed,  said  and  did  he  car'd 
not  what.    And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all, 

»  F.iTScbius,  Nicephoms  eccles.  hist.  lib.  4.  c.  17.  k  Seneca  lib.  18.  epist. 

10$.  Coniicicritia  aliud  ageie  non  patitur,  pcrturbatam  vitam  agunt,  nunquam  va* 
canf,  &c  c  Anic.  3.  cap.  1.  fol.  230.  Otiod  horreudum  dictu,  dcpperabimdm 

quidaui  nie  prcsente  cum  ad  patientiam  hortaretur,  &c. 
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Many  of  them  in  their  extremity,  think  they  hear  and  sec  vi- 
sions, out-crycs,  conferr  with  divels,  that  they  are  tormented, 
possessed,  and  in  hell-fire,  already  damned,  quite  forsaken  of 
God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or  grace,  hope  of 
salvation  ;  their  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already  past,  and 
not  to  be  revoked,  the  divel  will  certainly  have  them.  Never 
was  any  living  creature  in  such  torment  before,  in  such  a  mise- 
rable estate,  in  such  distress  of  minde,  no  hope,  no  faith,  past 
cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to  make  away  themselves. 
Something  talks  with  them,  they  spit  fire  and  brimstone,  they 
cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  beleeve,  or  think  a 
good  thought;  so  far  carryed,  ut  cogantur  ad  impia  cog'itan- 
dum  etiam  contra  voluntatem,  said  "Felix  Plater;  ad  blaspke- 
miarn  erga  Deum,  ad  mult  a  horrenda  perpelranda,  ad  manus 
violentas  sibi  inferenda.s,  £#c.  and  in  their  distracted  fits  and 
desperate  humours,  to  offer  violence  to  others,  their  familiar 
and  dear  friends  sometimes,  or  to  mere  strangers,  upon  very 
small  or  no  occasion  :  For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  own,  is 
master  of  another  mans  life.    They  think  evil  against  their 
wills;  that  which  they  abhorr  themselves,  they  must  needs 
think,  do,  and  speak.    He  gives  instanee  in  a  patient  of  his, 
that  when  he  would  pray,  had  such  evil  thoughts  still  suggested 
to  him,  and  wicked  b meditations.    Another  instance  he  hath, 
of  a  woman  that  was  often  tempted  to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme 
and  kill  her  self.    Sometimes  the  divel  (as  they  say)  stands 
without  and  talks  with  them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as 
they  think,  and  there  speaks  and  talks  as  to  such  as  are  pos- 
sessed :  so  Apollidorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart  spake 
within  him.    There  is  a  most  memorable  example  of c  Francis 
Spira,  an  advocate  of  Padua,  ann.  1545,  that  being  desperate, 
by  no  counsell  of  learned  men  could  be  comforted;  he  felt 
(as  he  said)  the  pains  of  hell  in  his  soule,  in  all  other  things  he 
discoursed  aright ;  but  in  this  most  mad.   Frismeliea,  Bullovat, 
and  some  other  excellent  phvsitians,  could  neither  make  him 
eat,  drink,  or  sleep  ;  no  perswasion  could  ease  him.  .  Never 
pleaded  any  man  so  well  for  himself,  as  this  man  did  against 
himself,  and  so  he  desperately  dyed.    Springer  a  lawyer  hath 
written  his  life.    Cardinal  Crescence  dyed  likewise  so  desperate 
at  Verona,  still  he  thought  a  black  dog  followed  him  to  his 
death-bed,  no  man  could  drive  the  dog  away.    Sleidan.  (com. 
23.  cap.  lib.  3.J     Whilst  I  was  writing  this  treatise,  saith 
Montaltus,  (cdp.  2.  de  melj .    d  A \  nun  came  to  me  for  help, 

•  Lib.  1.  obser.  cap.  3.  b  Ad  malediccndum  Deo.  c  Goulart.  ^Dum 
hacc  fcribo,  iiriploratopem  meam  monacha,  in  reliquis  sana.  ct  judicio  recta,  per  5 
ennos  inclatkhoHca  ;  damnaiam  se  dicit,  cQnscienti;e  slimulis  oppressa,  &c. 
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well  for  all  other  matters,  hit  troubled  in  conscience  for  five 
yeares  last  past;  she  is  almost  mad  and  not  able  to  resist ; 
'thinks  she  hath  offended  God,  and  is  certainly  damned.  Felix 
Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as  thought  themselves 
damned, a  forsaken  of  God,  &c.  One  amongst  the  rest,  that 
durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the  Rhine,  for  feare  to 
make  away  himself,  because  then  he  was  most  especially 
tempted.  These  and  such  like  symptomes,  are  intended  and 
remitted,  as  the  malady  itself  is  more  or  less  ;  some  will  hear 
good  counsell,  some  will  not ;  some  desire  help,  some  reject 
all,  and  will  not  be  eased. 

SUBSECT.  V. 

Prognoslicks  of  Despair,  Alheisme,  Blasphemy 4  violent 

Death,  <^c. 

MOST  part  these  kinde  of  persons  bmake  away  them- 
selves, some  are  mad,  blaspheme,  curse,  denye  God  5 
but  most  ofFer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  and  sometimes 
to  others.  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  P  Prov.  18.  14.  As 
Cain,  Saul,  Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  dyed.  Bede 
saith,  Pilate  dyed  desperate  eight  yeares  after  Christ.  c  Felix 
Plater  hath  collected  many  examples.  dA  merchants  wife  that 
was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations,  in  the  night  rose 
from  her  bed,  and  out  of  the  window  broke  her  neck  into  the 
street :  another  drowned  himself,  desperate  as  he  was,  in  the 
Rhine  5  some  cut  their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But 
this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is  controverted  by  some,  whe- 
ther a  man  so  offering  violence  to  himself,  dying  desperate, 
may  be  saved  aye  or  no  ?  If  they  dye  so  obstinately  and  sud- 
dainly,  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst 
is  to  be  suspected,  because  they  dye  impenitent.  e  [f  their 
death  had  been  a  little  more  lingring,  wherein  they  might 
have  some  leasure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy,  charity  may 
judge  the  best ;  clivers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very 
act  of  hanging  and  drowning  themselves,  and  so  brought 
ad  sanam  mentem,  they  have  been  very  penitent*  much 
abhorred  their  former  fact,  confessed  that  they  have  re- 
pented in  an  instant,  and  cryed  for  mercy  in  their  hearts. 
If  a  man  put  desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of 
madness  or  melancholy,  if  he  have  given  testimony  before  of 

•Alios  conquerentes  audivi  se  esse  ex  damnatorum  numcro;  Deo  non  esse  cunr, 
aliaque  infinita  qua:  proferre  noa  audebant,  vcl  abhonebant.  kMusculus, 
Patritius,  Ad  vim  sibi  inferendam  cogit  homines.  «  3  De  mentis  alienat.  ob- 

serv.  lib.  1.       4  Uxor  Mercatoris  diu  vexationibus  tentata,  Sec.       «  Abemethy. 
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his  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so  much  out  of  his 
will,  as  ex  vi  morbi,  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of 
it,  as  aTurkcs  do,  that  think  all  fools  and  mad  men  go  directly 
to  heaven. 

SUBSECT.  VI. 
Cure  of  Despair  by  Physick,  good  Counsell,  Comforts,  &c. 

EXPERIENCE  teachcth  us,  that  though  many  dye  obsti- 
nate, and  wilful  in  this  malady,  yet  multitudes  again 
are  able  to  resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  help  and  finde  com- 
fort ;  are  taken  e  faucibus  Erebi,  from  the  chops  of  hell,  and 
out  of  the  divels  paws,  though  they  have  by  b  obligation  given 
themselves  to  him.  Some  out  of  their  own  strength,  and 
God's  assistance  3  Though  he  kill  me  (saith  Job)  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him  ;  some  out  of  good  counsell,  advice,  and  physick. 
cJBellovacus  cured  a  monke  by  altering  his  habit  and  course  of 
life  :  Plater  many  by  physick  alone.  But  for  the  most  part 
they  must  concurr :  and  they  take  a  wrong  course  that  think 
to  overcome  this  ferall  passion  by  sole  physick  :  and  they  are 
as  much  out,  that  think  to  work  this  effect  by  good  advice 
alone;  though  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis  unita 
fortior,  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this  disease  : 

i  alterius  sic  altera  poscit  opem. 

For  physick,  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in 
other  melancholy  :  dyet,  ayr,  exercise,  all  those  passions  and 
perturbations  of  the  minde,  &c.  are  to  be  rectified  by  the  same 
meanes.  They  must  not  be  left  solitary,  or  to  themselves, 
never  idle,  never  out  of  company.  Counsell,  good  comfort  is 
to  be  applyed,  as  they  shall  see  the  parties  inclined  ;  or  to  the 
causes,  whether  it  be  loss,  feare,  gricfe,  discontent,  or  some 
such  ferall  accident,  a  guilty  conscience,  or  otherwise  by  fre- 
quent meditation,  too  grievous  an  apprehension,  and  considera- 
tion of  his  former  life  :  by  hearing,  reading  of  scriptures,  good 
divines,  good  advice  and  conference,  applying  God's  word  to 
their  distressed  soules,  it  must  be  corrected  and  counter-poysed. 
Manv  excellent  exhortations,  parcenetical  discourses  are  extant 
to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  any  way  troubled  in  minde  : 
Perkins,  Greenham,  Hayward,  Bright,  Abernethy,  Bolton, 


•Busbequius.  »  John  Major,  vitis  patrum  :  Quidam  negavit  Christum 

r  Chirographum  post  restitutio.  c  Trincavellius  lib.  3.  consil.  40'. 
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Culmannus,  Hemingius,  Caelius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Lau- 
"rentius,  are  copious  in  this  subject:  Azorius,  Navarrus,  Say- 
rus,  &c.  and  such  as  have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst 
our  pontificiall  writers.  But  because  these  mens  workes  are  not 
to  all  parties  at  hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will  for  the 
benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are  afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some 
a  friends,  recollect  out  of  their  voluminous  treatises,  some  few 
such  comfortable  speeches,  exhortations,  arguments,  advice, 
tending  to  this  subject,  and  out  of  God's  word,  knowing,  as 
Culmannus  saith  upon  the  like  occasion,  b how  unavailable 
and  uain  mens  connsells  are  io  comfort  an  afflicted  conscience^ 
except  God's  ivord  concur r  and  be  annexed, from  which  comes 
life,  ease,  repentance,  &c.  Presupposing  first  that  which  Beza, 
Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in  charge,  the  parties  to 
whom  counsell  is  given  be  sufficiently  prepared,  humbled  for 
their  sins,  fit  for  comfort,  confessed,  tryed  how  they  are  more; 
or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand  affected,  or  capable  of  good 
advice,  before  any  remedies  be  applyed.    To  such  therefore  as 
are  so  throughly  searched  and  examined,  I  address  this  following 
discourse. 

Two  main  antidotes,  cHemingius  observes,  are  opposite  to 
despair;  good  hope  out  of  God's  word,  is  to  be  embraced; 
perverse  security  and  presumption,  from  the  divels  treachery, 
are  to  be  rejected  ;  Ilia  salus  animce,  hcec  pestis ;  one  saves, 
the  other  kills,  occidit  animam,  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much 
harm  as  despair  it  self*    "Navarrus  the  casuist,  reckons  up  ten 
speciall  cures  out  of  Anton.  (1.  part.  Tit.  3.  cap.  \O.J  1.  God. 
2.  Physick.  3.  e Avoiding  such  objects  as  have  caused  it.  4„ 
Submission  of  himself  to  other  mens  judgements.   5.  Answer 
of  all  objections,  8cc.  All  which  Cajetan,  Gerson,  (lib.  de  vit, 
spirit. J  Sayrus,  (lib.  1.  cas.  cons.  cap.  )4.J  repeat  and  approve 
out  of  Emanuel  Roderiques,  cap.  51  6^  52.    Greenham  pre- 
scribes six  speciall  rules;  Culmannus  seaven.  First,  to  acknow- 
ledge all  help  to  come  from  God.    2.  That  the  cause  of  their 
present  miserie  is  sin.    3.  To  repent,  and  be  heartily  sorry  for 
their  sins.  4.  To  pray  earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased.  5. 
To  expect  and  implore  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  good 
mens  advice.    6.  Physick.    7.  To  commend  themselves  to 
God,  and  rely  upon  his  mercy  :  others  otherwise,  but  all  to  this 
effect.    But  forasmuch  as  most  men,  in  this  malady,  are  spi- 
ritually sick,  void  of  reason  almost,  over-borne  by  their  mise- 

.*  My  brother  George  Burton;  M*.  James  Whitehall,  reftor  of  Checkly  in  Stafford- 
shire, my  quondam  chamber  fellow,  and  late  fellow  student  }n  Christ  Church, 
Oxon.  *>  Scio  quam  vana  sit  et  inefficax  lmmanorum  verbomm  penes  affli&os 

consolatio,  nisi  verbtim  Dei  audiatur,  a  quo  vita,  refrigeratio,  solatium  pocnitentia 
«  Antid.  adversus  desperationem.  *  Tom.  2.  c.  27.  num.  282.         e  Aversio 

cogitationis  a  re  scrupulosa,  contraventio  scrupulorum. 
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ries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot 
apply  themselves  to  good  counsel!,  pray,  beleeve,  repent ;  we 
must,  as  much  as  in  us  lyes,  occurr  and  help  their  peculiar  in- 
firmities, according  to  their  severall  causes  and  symptomes,  as 
we  shall  flncle  them  distressed  and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are 
troubled  in  minde,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the  into- 
lerable burthen  of  their  sins,  God's  heavy  wrath  and  displeasure 
so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account  themselves  repro- 
bates, quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope  of 
grace,  uncapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  mancipia,  slaves  of  sin, 
and  their  offences  so  great  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  But  these 
men  must  know  there  is  no  sin  so  hainous  which  is  not  par- 
donable in  it  self ;  no  crime  so  great,  but  by  God's  mercy  it 
may  be  forgiven.  Where  sin  aboundeth,  grace  ahoundeth 
much  more,  Rom.  5.  20.  And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul 
in  his  extremity,  2  Cor.  12.  9.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weakness,  concerns 
every  man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made  indefinite  to 
all  beleevers;  generally  spoken  to  all,  touching  remission  of 
sins,  that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their  offences,  and  de- 
sire to  be  reconciled;  Matth.  9.  12,  13.  I  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance,  that  is,  such  as  are 
truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.  Again,  Mat.  11. 
28.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
ease  you.  Ezek.  18.  27.  At.  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall 
repent  him  of  his  sins,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  will 
blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  remembrance,  saith  the 
Lord,-  Isay  43.  25.  1,  even  I  am  he  that  put  away  thine  ini 
quity  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins. 
As  a  father  (saith  David,  Psal.  103.  13.)  hath  compassion  on 
his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  compassion  on  them  that  feare 
him.  And  will  receive  them  again  as  the  prodigall  son  was 
entertained,  Luk.  15.  if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their 
eys  and  a  penitent  heart.  Peccator  agnoscat,  Deus  ignoscit. 
The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  slow  to  anger,  of 
great  kindness,  Psal.  103.  8.  He  will  not  always  chide, 
neither  keep  his  anger  for  ever.  9.  As  high  as  the  heaven  is 
above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  towards  them  that  feare 
him.  1  1 .  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he 
removed  our  sins  from  us.  12.  Though  Cain  cry  out  in  the 
anguish  of  his  sou'le,  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear, 
lis  not  so;  Thou  lyest,  Cain  (saith  Austin)  God's  mercy  is 
greater  than  thy  si?is.  His  mercy  is  above  all  his  workes, 
Vial.  145.  9.  able  to  satisfie  for  all  mens  sins,  antilutron, 
!  Tim.  2.  6.  His  mercy  is  a  panacea,  a  balsome  for  an 
afflicie'd  Voule,  a  soveraign  medicine,  an  alcxipharmaeum  for 
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all  sin,  a  charm  for  the  divel ;  his  mercy  was  great  to  Solomon,  to 
Manasses,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and  whosoever  thou 
art,  it  may  be  so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as 
Austin  inferrs)  Deliver  us  from  all  evil,  nisi  ipse  misericors 
perseveraret,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  help  us  ?  He  therefore  that 
a  doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  denyes  God's  mercy,  and 
doth  him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Yea,  but  thou  replyest,  I  am 
a  notorious  sinner;  mine  offences  are  not  so  great  as  infinite. 
Hear  Fulgentius,  b  God's  invincible  goodness  cannot  be  over- 
come by  sin  ;  his  infinite  mercy  cannot  be  terminated  by  any  : 
the  multitude  of  his  mercy  is  equivalent  to  his  magnitude. 
Hear  c  Chrysostome,  Thy  malice  may  be  measured,  but  God's 
mercy  cannot  be  defined;  thy  malice  is  circumscribed,  his 
mercies  infinite.  As  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy 
misdeeds  to  his  mercy  ;  nay,  there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be 
given  ;  for  the  sea  though  great,  yet  may  be  measured,  but 
God's  mercy  cannot  be  circumscribed.  Whatsoever  thy  sins 
be  then,  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  feare 
them  not,  distrust  not.  I  speak  not  this,  saith  d  Chrysostome, 
to  make  thee  secure  and  negligent,  but  to  chear  thee  up.  Yea, 
but  thou  urgest  again,  I  have  little  comfort  of  this  which  is 
said,  it  concerns  me  not :  Inanis  poenitentia  quam  sequens 
culpa  coinquinat ;  'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent  and  do 
worse  than  ever  I  did  before,  to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to  return 
to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the  mire  :  eto 
what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  yet  dayly  to 
sin  again  and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  an  habit  ?  I  dayly  and 
hourly  offend  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  in  a  relapse  by 
mine  own  weakness  and  wilfulness  :  my  bonus  Genius,  my 
good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I  am  fain  from  that  I  was,  or 
would  be,  worse  and  worse,  my  latter  end  is  worse  than  my 
beginning.  Si  quotidie  peccas,  quotidie,  saith  Chrysostome, 
pcenitentiam  age.  If  thou  dayly  offend,  dayly  repent :  f  if  twice, 
thrice,  an  hundred,  an  hundred  thousand  times ;  twice,  thrice 
an  hundred  thousand  times  repent.  As  they  do  by  an  old  house 
that  is  out  of  repair,  still  mend  some  part  or  other ;  so  do  by 
thy  soule,  still  reform  some  vice,  repair  it  by  repentance ;  call 
to  him  for  grace  and  thou  shalt  have  it  j  for  we  are  freely 
justified  by  his  grace,  Rom.  3.  24.  If  thine  enemy  repent,  as 
our  Saviour  enjoyned  Peter,  forgive  him  77  times;  and  why 

»  Magnam  injuriam  Deo  facit,  qui  diffidit  de  ejus  misericord ia.  b  Bonitas 

invifti  non  vincitur;  infiniti  miscricordia  non  finitur.  c  Horn.  3.  De  poeni- 

tentia: Tua  quidem  malitia  mensuram  habct ;  Dei  autem  misericordia  mensuram 
nonhabet.  Tua  malitia  circumscripta  est,  Sec.  Pelagus  etsi  magnum,  mensaram 
habct;  Dei  autem,  &c.  d  Non  nt  dctidiores  vos  faciam,  sed  ut  alacriores 

reddam.       e  Pro  peccatis  veniarn  poscere,  et  mala  de  novo  itcrare,  rSi  bh, 

si  tcr,  si  centies,  si  centics  millies,  toties  pcenitentiam  age. 
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shouldst  thou  think  God  will  not  forgive  thee?  Why  should 
the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee  ?  God  can  do  it,  he  will 
do  it.    My  conscience  (saith  a  Anselm)  dictates  to  me,  that  I 
deserve  damnation,  my  repentance  will  not  suffice  for  satis* 
faction;  but  thy  mercy,  0  Lard,  quite  overcomes  all  my  trans- 
gressions.   The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  faign)  with  a  gold 
chain  wouJd  pujl  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  they  all  together 
could  not  stir  him,  and  vet  he  could  draw  and  turn  them  as  he 
would  himself,  maugre  all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernall 
fiends  and  crying  sins,  his  grace  is  sufficient.  Conferr  the  debt 
and  the  payment;  Christ  and  Adam  ;  sin  and  the  cure  of  it; 
the  disease  and  the  medicine;  conferr  the  sick  man  to  the  phy- 
sitian,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely 
beyond  it.    God  is  better  able,  as  b  Bernard  informeth  us, 
to  help,  than  sin  to  do  us  hurt  ;  Christ  is  better  able  to  save, 
than  the  divel  to  destroy.    cIf  he  be  a  skilful  physitian,  as 
Fulgentius  adds,  he  can  cure  all  diseases ;  if  mercifully  he  will. 
Non  est  perfecta  bonitas  a  qua  non  omnis  malitia  vincitur,  his 
goodness  is  not  absolute  and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  over- 
come all  malice.    Submit  thy  self  unto  him,  as  Saint  Austin 
adviseth,  d  he  knoweth  best  what  he  doth  ;  and  be  not  so  much 
pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  ivhen  he  corrects 
thee ;  he  is  omnipotent  and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees 
his  own  time.    He  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that 
he  may  hear  the  mourning  of  prisoners,  and  deliver  the  chil- 
dren of  death,  Psal.  102.  19,  20.  and  though  our  sins  be  as 
red  as  scarlet,  he  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow,  Tsay  1.18. 
Doubt  not  of  this,  or  ask  how  it  shall  be  done;  he  is  all- 
sufficient  that  promiseth  ;  qui  fecit  mundum  de  immundo, 
saith  Chrysostome,  he  that  made  a  faire  world  of  nought,  can 
do  this  and  much  more  for  his  part :  do  thou  only  beleeve, 
trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorry  for 
thy  sins.    Repentance  is  a  soveraign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a 
spirituall  wing  to  erear  us,  a  charm  for  our  miseries,  a  pro- 
tecting amulet  to  expell  sins  venom,  an  attractive  loadstone 
to  draw  God's  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.    e  Peccatum  vulnus, 
pcenitenlia  medicinam ;  sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must 
help  it ;  howsoever  thine  offence  came  by  errour,  sloth,  ob- 
stinacy, ignorance,  exitur  per  poenitentiam,  this  is  the  sole 

■  Conscientia  mea  meruit  damnationem,  pcenitcntia  non  sufficit  ad  satisfa&ionem  : 
sed  tua  miscricordia  superat  omnem  oil'ensionem.  b  Multo  efficacior  Christi 

mors  in  bonum,  quam  peccata  nostra  in  malum.  Cliristns  potentior  ad  salvandum, 
quam  daemon  ad  perdendum.  c  Peritus  mcdicus  potest  omnes  infirmitates 

sanare;  si  misericors,  vult.  Omnipotent!  medico  nullus  languor  insanabilis 

occurrit :  tu  tantum  doceri  te  sine,  manum  ejus  ne  repellc  :  novit  quid  agat ;  non 
tantum  deletteris  cum  fovet,  sed  tolercs  quum  secat.  e  Chrys.  horn.  3.  de 
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meanes  to  be  relieved.  a  Hence  conies  our  hope  of  safety,  by 
this  alone  sinners  are  saved,  God  is  provoked  to  mercy.  This 
utilooseth  all  that  is  hound,  enlightneth  darkness,  mends  that 
is  broken,  puts  life  to  that  which  was  desperately  dying : 
Makes  no  respecfof  offences,  or  of  persons.  b  This  doth  not 
repell  afornicalour,  reject  a  drunkard,  resist  a  proud  fellow, 
turn  away  an  idolater,  but  entertains  all,  communicates  it 
self  to  all.  Who  persecuted  the  church  more  than  Paul, 
offended  more  than  Peter  ?  and  yet  by  repentance  (saith  Chry- 
sologus)  they  got  both  Magisterium  et  ministerium  sanctitatis, 
the  magistery  of  holiness.  Theprodigall  son  went  far,  but  by 
repentance  he  came  home  at  last.  c  This  alone  will  turn  a 
icoolf  into  a  sheep,  make  a  publican  a  preacher,  turn  a  thorn 
into  an  olive,  make  a  deboshed  fellow  religious,  a  blasphemer 
sing  Halleluia,  make  Alexander  the  copper-smith  truly  de- 
vout, make  a  divel  a  saint.  d  And  him  that  polluted  his  mouth 
with  calumnies.)  lying,  swearing  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to 
purge  his  throat  with  divine  psalms.  Repentance  will  effect 
prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend  metamorphosis.  An  hawk 
tame  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  an  haivk  ;  a  lion  came 
in,  went  out  a  lion  ;  a  bear,  a  bear;  a  woolf,  a  woolf;  but  if 
an  hawk  come  into  this  sacred  temple  of  repentance,  he  will  go 
forth  a  dove,  (saith  eChrysostome)  a  woolf  go  out  a  sheep,  a 
lion  a  lamb.  f  This  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  legs  to  t^he  lame, 
cures  all  diseases ,  conferrs  grace,  .expells  vice,  inserts  vertue, 
comforts  and  fortifies  the  soule.  Shall  I  say,  let  thy  sin  be  what 
it  will,  do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient. 

g  Quern  pcenitet  peccasse,  pene  est  innocens. 

'Tis  true  indeed  and  all  sufficient  this,  they  do  confess,  if 
they  could  repent,  but  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterized 
consciences,  they  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  they  cannot  think 
a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,  pray,  beleeve, 
repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  finde  no  griefe  for  sin 
in  themselves,  but  rather  a  delight,  no'  groaning  of  spirit,  but 
are  carryed  headlong  to  their  own  destruction,  heaping  wrath 
to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,  Rom.  2.  5.    JTis  a 

•Spes  salutis  perquam  peccatorcs  salvantui',  Deusad  misericordiam  provocating 
Isidor.  Omnia  ligata  tu  solvis,  contrita  sanas,  confusa  lucidas,  desperata  animas. 
i-Chrys.  horn.  5.  Non  fornicatorem  abnuit,  non  ebrium  avertit,  nonsupefbum  re- 
pcllit.  nonaversatur  Idolatram,  non  adulterum,  sed  omnes  suscipit,  omnibus  com 
inunicat  'Chrys.  horn.  5.  d  Qui  tnrpibus  camilenis  aljquando  inquU 

navit  os,  divinis  hymms  animum  purgabit.  *  Horn.  5.  Introirit  hie  quis 

accipiter,  columba  exit;  introivit  lupus,  ovis  egreditur,  &c.  'Omnes  lan- 

guores  sanat,.c;ecis  visum,  claudis  grcssum,  gratiam  confer.t,  &c.  *  Seneca. 
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grievous  case  this  I  do  yeeld,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired  of- 
God  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  calls  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  2! 
4.  thou  maist  be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  his  grace 
as  the  thecf  upon  the  cross,  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Magdalen 
and  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were  buryed  in  sin. 
God,  (saith  a  Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner,  he  sets  no  time;  prolixitas  lemporis  Deo  non  prcejudicat, 
aut  gravitas  peccuti,  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness  of  sin 
do  not  prejudicate  his  grace;  things  past  and  to  come  are  all 
one  to  him,  as  present,  'tis  never  too  late  to  repent,    b  This 
heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open  for  all  distressed  soules ; 
and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signs  appear,  thou  maist  repent  in 
good  time.    Hear  a  comfortable  speech  of  S*.  Austin ;  c  What- 
soever thou  shalt  do,  how  great  a  sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet 
living  ;  if  God  ivould  not  help  thee,  he  would  surely  take  thee 
aiuay;  hut  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leasure,  and  in- 
vites thee  to  repentance.    Howsoever  as  yet,  I  say,  thou  per- 
ceivest  no  fruit,  no  feeling,  findest  no  likelihood' of  it  in  thy 
self,  patiently  abide  the  Lord's  good  leasure,  despair  not,  or 
think  thou  art  a  reprobate  ;  he  came  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, Luke  5.  32.  of  which  number  thou  art  one ;  he  came  to 
call  thee,  and  in  his  time  will  surely  call  thee.    And  although 
as  yet  thou  hast  no  inclination  to  pray,  to  repent,  thy  faith  be 
cold  and/lead,  and  thou  wholly  averse  from  all  divine  functions, 
yet  it  may  revive  ;  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter  but  flourish  in 
the  spring  :  these  vertues  may  lye  hid  in  thee  for  the  present, 
yet  hereafter  shew  themselves,  and  peradventure  already  bud, 
howsoever  thou  dost  not  perceive  it.    'Tis  Satan's  policy  to 
plead  against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to  conceal  those  sparks 
of  faith  in  thee.    Thou  dost  not  beleeve,  thou  saist,  yet  thou 
wouldst  beleeve  if  thou  couldst,  'tis  thy  desire  to  beleeve; 
then  pray,  Ahord  help  my  unbelief ;  and  hereafter  thou  shalt 
certainly  beleeve  :  e  Dabitur  silienti,  It  shall  be  given  to  him 
that  thirsteth.     Thou  canst  not  yet  repent,  hereafter  thou 
shalt;  a  black  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thy  soule,  ter- 
rifies thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rain-bow* 
at  the  last,  and  be  quite  dissipated  by  repentance.    Be  of  good 
cheer;  a  child  is  rationall  in  power,  not  in  act;  and  so  art 
thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action.    JTis  thy 
desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily  sorrry  ;  comfort  thy  self, 

*  Dele&atur  Deus  conversione  peccatoris ;  omne  tempus  vitae  conversioni  depu- 
tatur  ;  pro  praesentibus  habentur  tam  prasterita  quam  futura.  b  Austin.  Semper 

pocnitentia  portus  apertus  est  ne  desperemus.  e  Quicquid  feceris,  quantum- 

cunquepeccaveris,  adhucinvita  es,  unde  te  omnino  sisnnarete  nollet  Deus,  auferret; 
parcendo  clamat  ut  redeas,  &c.  4Matth.  6.  23.  c  Rev.  22. 17. 
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no  time  is  overpast,  'tis  never  too  late.  A  desire  to  repent,  is 
repentance  it  self,  though  not  in  nature,  yet  in  God's  accept- 
ance; a  willing  minde  is  sufficient.  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  Mat.  5.  6.  He  that  is 
destitute  of  God's  Grace,  and  wisheth  for  it  shall  have  it. 
The  Lord  (saith  David,  Psal.  10.  17)  will  hear  the  desire  of 
the  poor,  that  is,  of  such  as  are  in  distress  of  body  and  minde. 
'Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no 
feeling  of  faith,  I  yeeld ;  yet  canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not 
grieve  ?  It  troubles  thee,  I  am  sure,  thine  heart  should  be  so 
impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it  otherwise ;  'tis  thy 
desire  to  grieve,  to  repent  and  beleeve.  Thou  lovest  God's 
children  and  saints  in  the  mean  time,  hatest  them  not,  perse- 
cutes them  not,  but  rather  wishest  thy  self  a  true  professour, 
to  be  as  they  are,  as  thou  thy  self  hast  been  heretofore;  which 
is  an  evident  token  thou  art  in  no  such  desperate  case.  'Tis  a 
good  sign  of  thy  conversion,  thy  sins  are  pardonable,  thou  art, 
or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled..  The  Lord  is  near  them  that  are 
of  a  contrite  heart,  Luke  4.  18.  a  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in 
the  want  of  mercy,  is  mercy  it  self ;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the 
want  of  grace,  is  grace  it  self ;  a  constant  and  earnest  desire  to 
beleeve,  repent,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  if  it  be  in  a 
touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a  reconciliation,  faith 
and  repentance  it  self.  For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  repentance, 
as  bChrysostome  truly  teacheth,  that  is  available,  but  God's 
mercy  that  is  annexed  to  it ;  he  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed  : 
So  that  I  conclude,  to  feel  in  our  selves  the  want  of  grace,  and 
to  be  grieved  for  it,  is  grace  it  self.  I  am  troubled  with  feare 
my  sins  are  not  forgiven,  Careless  objects;  but  Bradford 
answers,  they  are  ;  For  God  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and 
leleeving  heart,  that  is,  an  heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and 
beleeve  ;  for  such  a  one  is  taken  of  him  (he  accepting  the  will 
for  the  deed)  for  a  truly  penitent  and  beleeving  heart. 

All  this  is  true  thou  replyest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee  ; 
'tis  verified  in  ordinary  offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine 
are  of  an  higher  strain,  even  against  the  Holy  Ghost  himself, 
irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude,  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou 
art  worse  than  a  Pagan,  Infidel,  Jew,  orTurke,  for  thou  art 
an  Apostate  and  more,  thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  re- 
nounced God  and  all  religion,  thou  art  worse  than  Judas  him- 
self, or  they  that  crucified  Christ  :  for  they  did  offend  out  of 
ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  God. 
Thou  hast  given  thy  soule  to  the  divel,  as  witchers  and  conjurers 

'  Aberm thy,  Perkins.       k  Non  est  pcenitentia,.  sed  Dei  misericord ia  annexa. 
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do  explidle  and  hnplicite,  by  compact,  band,  and  obligation 
(a  desperate,  a  fearfull  case)  to  satisfie  thy  lust,  or  to  be  re- 
venged of  thine  enemies  j  thou  didst  never  pray,  come  to 
church,  hear,  read,  or  do  any  divine  duties  with  any  de- 
votion, but  for  formality  and  fashion  sake,  with  a  kinde  of 
reluctancy;  'twas  troublesome  and  painfull  to  thee  to  perform 
any  such  thing,  plotter  voluntatem,  against  thy  will.  Thou 
never  mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false 
witness,  murder,  adultery,  bribery,  oppression,  theft,,  drun- 
kenness, idolatry,  but  hast  ever  done  all  duties  for  feare  of 
punishment,  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine 
own  ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins,  with  an 
extraordinary  delight,  hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and 
loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  In  stead  of  faith,  feare  and 
love  of  God,  repentance,  8cc.  blasphemous  thoughts  have  been 
ever  harboured  in  his  minde,  even  against  God  himself,  the 
blessed  Trinity  :  the  a Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  imme- 
thodicall:  heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  mere  toyes  and  fables, 
b  incredible,  impossible,  absurd,  vain,  ill  contrived  ;  religion, 
policy,  and  humane  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obedience ;  or 
for  profit,  invented  by  priests  and  law- givers  to  that  purpose. 
If  there  be  any  such  supream  power  he  takes  no  notice  of  our 
doings,  hears  not  our  prayers,  regardeth  ihem  not,  will  not, 
cannot  help ;  or  else  he  is  partial!,  an  excepter  of  persons, 
author  of  sin,  a  cruell,  a  destructive  God,  to  create  our  soules, 
and  destinate  them  to  eternall  damnation  ;  to  make  us  worse 
than  our  dogs  and  horses.  Why  doth  he  not  govern  things 
better,  protect  good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers  ?  why  do  they 

prosper  and  flourish  ?  as  she  raved  in  the  c  tragedy  -pellices 

caelum  te?ient,  there  they  shine, 

Suasque  Perseus  aureas  Stellas  habet. 

where  is  his  providence  ?  how  appears  it  ? 

Marmoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  parvo, 
Poniponius  nullo;  quis  putet  esse  Deos. 

Whv  doth  he  suffer  Turkes  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy 
to  triumph  over  his  church,  Paganisme  to  domineer  in  all 
places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply,  such  enormities  to  be 
committed,  and  so  many  such  bloody  wars,  murders,  massa- 
cres, plagues,  ferall  diseases  ?  Why  doth  he  not  make  us  all 
good,  able,  sound  ?   why  makes  he  dvenomous  creatures, 

»  Caecilius  M'mutio.  Omnia  ista  figmenta  male  sanae  religionis,  et  inepta  solatia  a 
poetis  inventa,  vel  ah  aliisob  commodum,  superstitiosa mysteria,  &c.  k  These 

temptations  and  objections  are  weli  answered  in  John  Downam's  christian  warfare. 
'Seneca.  d Vid.  Campanclla  cap.  6  Atheis.  Triumphat.  et  c.  2.  ad argumcnturu 
1'2.  ubi  plura.    Si  Dcus  bonus  undc  colum,  &c. 
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rockes,  sands,  deserts,  this  earth  it  self  the  muckhill  of  the 
world,  a  prison,  an  house  of  correction  ? 

*  Mentimur  regnare  Jovem,  &c. 

with  many  such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to  be 
uttered  ;  Terribilia  de  fide,  horribilia  de  Divinitate.  They 
cannot,  some  of  them,  but  think  evil ;  they  are  compelled 
volentes  nolentes,  to  blaspheme,  especially  when  they  come  to 
church  and  pray,  read,  &c.  such  fowl  and  prodigious  sugges- 
tions come  into  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  offences,  and  most  op- 
posite to  God,  tentatioves  j'ccdce  et  impice  ;  yet  in  this  case, 
he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and  so  affected,  must  know, 
that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part,  or  at 
some  times;  the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in 
some  sort;  evil  custome,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  com- 
pany, idleness,  solitariness,  melancholy,  or  depraved  nature, 
and  the  divel  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble,  and  divert  our 
soules;  to  suggest  such  blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  phan- 
tasies, ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked  conceits.  If 
they  come  from  Satan,  they  are  more  speedy,  fearfull  and 
violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid  them  :  they  are  more  frequent, 
I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they  come;  for  the  divel  he  is  a 
spirit,  and  hath  meanes  and  opportunity  to  mingle  himself 
with  our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more  slyly,  sometimes  more 
abruptly  and  openly,  to  suggest  such  divelish  thoughts  into  our 
hearts.  He  insults  and  domineers  in  melancholy  distempered 
phantasies  and  persons  especially;  melancholy  is  balneum 
diaboli,  as  Serapio  holds,  the  divels  bath,  and  invites  him  to 
come  to  it.  As  a  sick  man  frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speaks  and 
doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  divel  violently  com  pel  Is  such 
crazed  soules,  to  think  such  damned  thoughts  against  their 
wills;  they  cannot  but  do  it ;  sometimes  more  continuale,  or 
by  fits,  he  takes  his  advantage,  as  the  subject  is  less  able  to 
resist ;  he  aggravates,  extenuates,  affirms,  denyes,  damns, 
confounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  brain,  humours,  organs, 
senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in  their  imaginations.  If^thev 
proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts,  they  are  remiss  and 
moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.  The 
divel  commonly  suggests  things  opposite  to  nature,  opposite  to 
God  and  his  word,  impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would  never 
of  himself,  or  could  not  conceive,  they  strike  terrour  and  hor- 
rour  into  the  parties  own  heart.  For  if  he  or  they  be  asked 
whether  they  do  approve  of  such  like  thoughts  or  no,  they 
answer  (and  their  own  soules  truly  dictate  as  much)  they 
abhorr  them  as  hell  and  the  divel  himself,  thev  would  faijrn 


•  Lucan. 
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think  otherwise  if  they  could ;  he  hath  thought  otherwise 
and  with  all  his  soule  desires  so  to  think  again  ;  he  doth  re- 
sist, and  hath  some  good  motions  intermixt  now  and  then  : 
So  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts,  are 
not  his  own,  but  the  divels  ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but 
from  a  crazed  phantasie,  distempered  humours,  black  fumes, 
which  offend  his  brain  ;  athey  are  thy  crosses,  the  divels  sins 
and  he  shall  answer  for  them  ;  he  doth  enforce  thee  to  do  that 
which  thou  dost  abhorr,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to  :  And 
although  he  hath  sometimes  so  slyly  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  make  thee,  in  some  sort,  to  assent  to  such 
wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in  them,  yet  they  have  not  pro- 
ceeded from  a  confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature 
which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhorr.    Therefore  be 
not  overmuch  troubled  and  dismaid  with  such  kinde  of  sug- 
gestions, at  least  if  they  please  thee  not ;  because  they  are  not 
thy  personall  sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incurr  the  wrath  of 
God,  or  his  displeasure :  contemn,  neglect  them,  let  them  go 
as  they  come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble  thy  self  too 
much,  but  as  our  Saviour  said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou, 
Avoid  Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them.   Satance  est  mala  ingere- 
re  (saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  consentire  :  as  Satan  labours  to 
suggest,  so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient :  the  more  anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more 
perplexed,  the  more  thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled,  and  en- 
tangled.   Besides,  they  must  know  this,  all  so  molested  and 
distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable  and  grie- 
vous sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  God's  mercy  and 
goodness  they  may  be  forgiven,   if  they  be  penitent  and 
sorry   for   them.    Paul  himself  confesseth,   Rom.  7.  19. 
He  did  not  the  good  he  would  do,  but  the  evil  which  he 
would  not  do;   'tis  not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  m  me. 
'Tis  not  thou,  but  Satan's  suggestions,  his  craft  and  subtilty, 
his  malice :  comfort  thy  self  then  if  thou  be  penitent  and 
grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  hainous  sins  shall  not  be 
laid  to  thv  charge.     God's  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if 
thou  do  not  finally  contemn,  without  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
i>  No  man  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfully 
and  finally  renounceth  Christ,  and  contemneth  him  and  his 
word  to  the  last,  without  which  there  is  no  salvation  ;  from 
which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver  us. 
Take  hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withall  on 
God's  word,  labour  to  prav,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  minde, 
keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence,  Prov.  4.  23.  resist  the 

»  Perkins  *  Hemingius.    Nemo  peccat  in  Spiritum  Sanftum  nisi  qui  fina- 

liter  et  voluntarie  renunciat  Christo,  eumque  et  ejus  vcrbum  cxtremo  contcmnit, 
lint  ouo  nulla  salus ;  a  quo  peccato  libcret  nos  Dominus  Jesus  Chmtus.  Amen. 
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divel  and  he  will  flye  from  thee,  pour  out  thy  soule  unto  the 
Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  pray  continually,  as  Paul  en- 
joyns,  and  as  David  did,  Psal.  1 .  meditate  on  his  law  day  and 
night. 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  that  marrs  all;  and  mistaken, 
makes  many  men  far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  read  or 
hear  to  their  own  overthrow.    The  more  they  search  and  read 
Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they  puzle  themselves; 
as  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  intangled  and  precipitated 
into  this  preposterous  gulf.  Many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen,  Mat.  20.  16*.  and  22.  14.  with  such  like  places  of  scrip- 
ture misinterpreted,  strike  them  with  horrour;  they  doubt  pre- 
sently whether  they  be  of  this  number  or  no.  God's  eternall  de- 
cree of  predestination,  absolute  reprobation,  and  such  fatall 
tables  they  form  to  their  own  ruine,  and  impinge  upon  this 
rock  of  despair.    How  shall  they  be  assured  of  their  salvation, 
by  what  signs  ?    If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear  P  I  Pet.  4.  18.  Who 
knows,  saith  Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect  ?  This  grinds  their 
eoules;  how  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ?  But  I 
say  again,  how  shall  they  discern  they  are  ?  From  the  divel 
can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  Iyer  from  the  beginning  :  If  he 
suggest  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth,  reject  him 
as  a  deceiver,  an  enemy  of  humane  kinde;  dispute  not  with 
him,  give  no  credit  to  him,  obstinately  refuse  him,  as  Sc.  An- 
thony did  in  the  wilderness,  whom  the  divel  set  upon  in  seve- 
rall  shapes,  or  as  the  collyer  did,  so  do  thou  by  him.  For  when 
the  divel  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the 
principles  of  religion:  and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what 
he  beleeved,  what  he  thought  of  such  and  such  points  and 
mysteries:  the  collyer  told  him,  he  beleeved  as  the  church 
did  ;  but  what  (said  the  divel  again)  doth  the  church  beleeve  ? 
as  I  do  (said  the  collyer)  and  what's  that  thou  beleevest  ?  as 
the  church  doth,  &c.  when  the  divel  could  get  no  other  an- 
swer, he  left  him.  If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer,  send  him  to 
Christ :  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protectour  against  cruell  death, 
raging  sin,  that  roring  lion ;  he  is  thy  righteousness,  thy 
saviour,  and  thy  life.    Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of  the 
number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate,  forsaken  of  God,  hold  thine 
ywn  still, 

 hie  murus  aheneus  esto, 

Let  this  as  a  bulwark,  a  brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,  stay 
thy  self  in  that  certainty  of  faith  ;  let  that  be  thy  comfort, 
CHRIST  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of 
his  flock,  he  will  triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  over- 
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come  the  divel,  and  destroy  hell.    If  he  say  thou  art  none  of 
the  elect,  no  beleever,  reject  him,  defie  him,  thou  hast  thought 
otherwise,  and  maist  so  be  resolved  again;  comfort  thy  self; 
this  persuasion  cannot  come  from  the  divel,  and  much  less  can 
it  be  grounded  from  thy  self;  men  are  lyers,  and  why  should- 
est  thou  distrust  ?  A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  an  adul- 
terous cruell  David,  have  been  received;  an  apostate  Solomon 
may  be  converted;  no  sin  at  all  but  impenitency,  can  give  tes- 
timony of  rinall  reprobation.   Why  shouldest  thou  then  dis- 
trust, misdoubt  thy  self,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspition  ? 
This  opinion  alone  of  particularity  ?  Against  that,  and  for  the 
certainty  of  election  and  salvation  on  the  other  side,  see  God's 
good  will  towards  men;  hear  how  generally  his  grace  is  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and 
to  all.    1  Tim.  2.  4.  God  will  that  oilmen  be  saved,  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.    'Tis  an  universal!  pro- 
mise, God  sent  not  Ids  son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved.  John 
3.  17-  He  then  that  acknowledged!  himself  aman  in  the  world, 
must  likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be 
saved  :  Ezek.  33.  11.    I  will  not  the  death  oj  a  sinner,  but 
that  he  repent  and  live:  But.  thou  art  a  sinner,  therefore  he 
wills  not  thy  death.    This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that 
every  man  that  beleeveth  in  the  Son,  should  have  everlast- 
ing Ijfe,  John  6.  40.    He  ivould  have  no  man  perish,  but 
all  come  to  repentance.  2  Pet.  3.  9.    Besides  remission  of 
sins'  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a  few,  but  universally  to  al!  men. 
Go  therefore  and  tell  all  nations,   baptizing  them,  &c. 
Math.  28.  19.  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,  Mark  16.  15.    Now  there  cannot  be  con- 
tradictory wills  in  God  ;  he  will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all  ; 
how  can  this  stand  together  ?  be  secure  then,  beleeve,  trust  in 
him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Yea  that's  the  main  matter,  how 
shall  I  beleeve  or  discern  my  security  fromcarnall  presumption  ? 
my  faith  is  weak  and  faint;  I  want  those  signs  and  fruits  of 
sanctification,  a sorrow  for  sin,  thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of 
the  spirit,  love  of  Christians  as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion  of 
sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity,  love  of  God,  perse- 
verance.   Though  these  signs  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not 
seated  in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  ter- 
rified ;  the  effects  of  the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully  felt 
in  thee;  conclude  not  therefore  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt 
of  thine  election  ;  because  the  elect  themselves  are  without 
them,  before  their  conversion.  Thou  maist  in  the  Lord's  good 
time  be  converted,  some  arc  called  at  the  1 1th  hour:  Use,  I  say, 
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the  meanes  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lord's  leasure,  if  not 
yet  called,  pray  thou  maist  be>  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou 

maist  be.  .  .  . 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect, 
to  ease  their  afflicted  mindes,  and  what  comfort  our  best  divines 
can  afford  in  this  case,  Zan chins,  Beza,  &c.  this  furious  curio- 
sity, needless  speculation,  fruitless  meditation  about  election, 
reprobation,  free-will,  grace,  such  places  of  scripture  prepos- 
terously conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucifie  the  soules  of  too 
many, 'and  set  all  the  world  together  by  thj  ears.    To  avoid 
which  inconveniences,  and  to  setle  their  distressed  mindes,  to 
mitigate  those  divine  aphorismes,  (though  in  another  extream 
some)  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine 
of  universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and 
modern  Papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have  free-will  of 
our  selves,  and  that  grace  is  common  to  all  that  will  beleeve. 
Some  again,  though  less  orthodoxall,  will  have  a  far  greater 
part  saved  than  shall  be  damned,  (as  a  Ctelius  Secundus  stifly 
maintains  in  his  book,  De  amplhudine  regni  ccelestis,  or  some 
impostour  under  his  name)  beatorum  numerus  multo  major 
cjuam  damnatorum.    b  He  calls  that  other  tenent  of  speciall 
c  election  and  reprobation,  a  prejudicale,  envious  and  mali- 
cious opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men  to  desperation.  Many 
are  called,  few  chosen,  &c.  He  opposeth  some  opposite  parts 
of  scripture  to  it.    Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
&c.    And  four  especiall  arguments  he  produceth  ;  one  from 
God's  power.    If  more  be  damned  than  saved,  he  erroneously 
concludes,  d  the  divel  hath  the  greater  soveraigntv  ;  for  what 
is  power  but  to  protect?  and  majesty  consists  in  multitude. 
If  the  divel  have  the  greater  part,  where  is  his  mere//,  where 
is  his  power  P  how  is  he  Deus  Optimus  Maximus,  misericors  ? 
&c.  where  is  his  greatness,  where  his  goodness  P  He  proceeds, 
c  We  account  him  a  murderer  that  is  accessary  only,  or  doth 
not  help  when  he  can  ;  which  may  not  he  supposed  of  God  with- 
out great  offence;  because  he  may  do  what  he  will  and  is  other- 
wise accessary,  and  the  author  of  sin.  The  nature  of  good  is  to 
be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then  be  contracted 
in  his  goodness  ;  for  how is  he  the  Father  of  mercy  and  comfort, 
if  his  good  concern  but  a  few  P  0  envious  and  unthankfull  men 

•See  whole  bookes  of  these  arguments.  bLib.  3.  fol.  122.  Pra; judicata 

opinio,  invida,  maligna,  et  apta  ad  impellendos animos  in  desperationem.  c  See  the 
Antidote  in  Chamiers,  torn.  3.  lib.  7.  Downam's  Christian  warfare.  &c.  a  Poten- 
tior  est  Deo  diabolus  et  mundi  princcps,  et  in  multitudine  horninum  sita  est  ma- 
jestas.  '  Homicida  qui  non  subvenit  quum  potest;  hoc  de  Deo  sine  scelcre  co^itari 
nort  potest,  utpote  quum  quod  vult  licet.  Boni  natura  commutiicari.  Bonus  Deus, 
quomodo  misericord  i.i  pater,  &c. 
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think  otherwise!  *Why  should  we  pray  to  God  that  are 
Gentiles,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercies  and  benefits,  that  hath 
damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adam's  offence,  one  mans  offence, 
one  small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple  P  why  should  we  acknow- 
ledge him  for  our  governour  that  hath  wholly  neglected  the 
salvation  of  our  soules,  contemned  us,  and  sent  no  prophets  or 
inslruclours  to  teach  us,  as  he  hath  done  to  the  Hebrews?  So 
Julian  the  apostate  objects.    Why  should  these  Christians 
(Caelius  urgcth)  reject  us  and  appropriate  God  untolhemselves, 
Deum  ilium  suum  unicum,  &c.    But  to  return  to  our  forged 
Caelius.  At  last  he  comes  to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that 
never  heard  of,  or  beleeved  in  Christ,  ex  puris  naturalilniSy 
with  the  Pelagians  and  proves  it  out  of  Origen  and  others. 
They  (saith  b Origen)  that  never  heard  God's  word,  are  to 
he  excused  for  their  ignorance:  we  may  not  think  God  will  be 
so  hard,  angry,  cruell  or  injusl  as  to  condemn  any  man  in- 
dicta  causa.  They  alone  (he  holds)  are  in  the  state  of  damna- 
tion that  refuse  Christ's  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered. 
Many  worthy  Greeks  and  Romans,  good  morall  honest  men, 
that  kept  the  law  of  Nature,  did  to  others  as  they  would  be 
done  to  themselves,  are  as  certainly  saved,  he  concludes,  as 
they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses.  They 
were  acceptable  in  God's  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato, 
Curius,  Tullie,  Seneca,  and  many  other  philosophers,  up- 
right  livers,  no  matter   of  what   religion,    as  Cornelius, 
out  of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly,  call  on  God, 
trust  in  him,  feare  him,  he  shall  be  saved.    This  opinion  was 
formerly  maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and  Basiledian  here- 
ticks;  revived  of  late  in  cTurkie,  of  which  sect  Rustan  Bassa 
was  patron,  defended  by  d  Galeatius  Martius,  and  some  an- 
cient fathers;  and  of  later  times  favoured  by  e  Erasmus,  by 
Zuinglius  fin  exposil .  Jidei  ad  Rcgem  GalliceJ  whose  tenent 
Bullinger  vindicates,  and  Guaher  approves  in  a  just  apology, 
with  many  arguments.    There  be  many  .lesuites  that  follow 
these  Calvinists  in  this  behalf;  Franciscus  Buchsius  Mogun- 
tinus,  Andradius  Consil.  Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out 
of  the  Rom.  2.  14,  15.  are  verily  perswaded  that  those  good 
workes  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far'please  God,  that  they  might 
vitam  cetcrnam  promereri,  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Se- 
sellius,  and  Benedictus  Justinianus  in  his  Comment  on  the 

«  Vide Cyrtllum  lib.  4.  adversus  Julianum.  Qui  poterimus  illi  gratias  agcrc,  qui 
nobis  non  misit  Moscn  et  prophetas,  el  contempsit  bona  animaium  nnsiramm  i 
kVeuia  danda  est  iis qui  non audiunt  ob ignorantiam.  Non  est  tam  iniquus  Judex 
Deus;  ut  quenquam  indictacausa  damnare  velit.  li  solum  damnantur,  qui  oblatam 
Christi  gratiam  rejiciunt.  c  Busbequius  Lonicerus  Tur.  hist.  To.  1. 1.  2.  Clem. 
Alex.    ■  Paulus  Jovius  Elog.  vir.  IUust. 
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first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias  Ditmarsh  the  politician,  with 
many  others,  hold  a  mediocrity,  they  may  be  salute  non  in- 
dign'i,  but  they  will  not  absolutely  decree  it.    HorTmanuus,  a 
Lutheran  Professour  of  Helmstad,  and  many  of  his  followers, 
with  most  of  our  church,  and  papists  are  stiffe  against  it. 
Franciscus  Collius  hath  fully  censured  all  opinions  in  his  five 
Bookescte  Paganorumanimabuspost  mortem,  and  amply  dilated 
this  question,  which  who  so  will  may  peruse.    But  to  retiirm 
to  my  author;  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers, 
blasphemers,  reprobates,  and  such  as  reject  God's  grace,  but 
that  the  divels  themselves  shall  be  saved  at  last,  as  a  Origen 
long  since  delivered  in  his  workes ;  and  our  late  b  Socinians 
defend  Ostorodius,  (cap.  41.  inst'ilut.)  Smaltius,  &c.  Those 
terms  of  all  and  for  ever  in  scripture,  are  not  eternall,  but  only 
denote  a  longer  time,  which  by  many  examples  they  prove. 
The  world  shall  end  like  a  comcetly,  and  we  shall  meet  at  last 
in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  together ;  or  else  in  conclusion, 
in  nihil  evanescerv.    For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall 
condemn  any  creature  to  eternall,  unspeakable  punishment^ 
for  one  small  temporary  fault,  all  posterity,  so  many  myriades, 
for  one  and  another  mans  offence,  quid  meruistis  oves  P  But 
these  absurd  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church ;  we  teach 
otherwise.    That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  re- 
probation, non  ex  corruptd  massd,  prcevisa  Jide,  as  our 
Arminians,  or  ex  prcevisis  operibus  as  our  papists,  non  ex 
prceteritione,  but  God's  absolute  decree  ante  mundum  creatumt 
(as  many  of  our  church  hold)  was  from  the  beginning,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  condilus9 
(or  from  Adam's  fall,  as  others  will,  homo  lapsus  objectum  est 
reprohationis)  with  perseverantia  sanctorum,  we  must  be 
certain  of  our  salvation  ;  we  may  fall  but  not  finally,  which 
our  Arminians  will  not  admit.    According  to  his  immutable, 
eternall,  just  decree  and  counsell  of  saving  men  and  angels, 
God  calls  all,  and  would  have  all  to  be  saved  according  to  the 
efficacy  of  vocation  :  all  are  invited,  but  only  the  elect  ap- 
prehended :  the  rest  that  are  unbeleeving,  impenitent,  whom 
God  in  his  just  judgement  leaves  to  be  punished  for  their  sins, 
are  in  a  reprobate  sense  ;  yet  we  must  not  determine  who  are 
such,  condemn  our  selves  or  others,  because  we  have  an 
universal  invitation ;  all  are  commanded  to  beleeve,  and  we 
know  not  how  soon  or  late  before  our  end  we  may  be  received. 
I  might  have  said  more  of  this  subject,  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  a 
forbidden  question;  and  in  the  preface  or  declaration  to  the 
articles  of  the  church,  printed  1633,  to  avoid  factions  and 

•Non  homines  sed  et  ip^i  dimones  aliqiando  scrvandi.  >>Vid.  Pclsii 
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altercations,  we  that  are  university  divines  especially,  are  pro- 
hibited all  curious  search,  to  print  or  preach,  or  draw  the 
article  aside  by  our  own  sense  and  comments,  upon  pain  of 
ecclesiastical  I  censure,  I  will  surcease,  and  conclude  with 
f  Erasmus,  of  such  controversies :  Pugnet  qui  volet,  ego  censeo 
leges  majorum  reverenter  suscipievdas,  et  religiose  observandas, 
velut  a  Deo  profectas  ;  nec  esse  tut  urn,  nec  esse  pium,  da  poles- 
late  publico,  sinistram  concipere.  aut  serere  suspitionem.  Et 
siquid  est  tyrannidis,  quod  tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietaiem, 
.satins  est  ferre  quam  seditiose  reluctari. 

But  to  my  former  task.    The  last  main  torture  and  trouble 
of  a  distressed  minde,  is  not  so  much  this  doubt  of  election, 
and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are  smothered  and  extinct  in 
them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but  withall  God's 
heavy  wrath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  griefe  of  heart 
seiseth  on  them.   To  their  thinking,  they  are  already  damned  ; 
they  suffer  the  pains  of  hell,  and  more  than  possiblv  can  be 
expressed  ;  they  smell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  divels, 
hear  and  see  chimagras,  prodigious,  uncouth  shapes,  bears, 
owls,  antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcryes,  fearfull 
noyses,  shreeks,  lamentable  complaints,  they  are  possessed, 
and  through  b  impatience  they  rore  and  howl,  curse,  blas- 
pheme, denye  God,  call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion, 
and  are  still  ready  to  offer  violence  unto  themselves,  by  hang- 
ing, drowning,  &c.    Never  any  miserable  wretch  from  the 
beginning  of  the-  world,  was  in  such  a  wofull  case.    To  such 
persons  I  oppose  God's  mercy  and  his  justice  ;  Judicia  Dei 
occulta,  non  injusta  :  his  secret  counsell  and  just  judgement, 
by  which  he  spares  some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this 
life:  his  judgement  is  to  be  adored,  trembled  at,  not  to  be 
searched  or  enquired  after  by  mortall  men  ;  he  hath  reasons 
reserved  to  himself,  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.  He 
may  punish  all  if  he  will,  and  that  justly,  for  sin;  in  that  he 
doth  it  in  some,  is  to  make  a  way  for  his  mercy  that  they  re- 
pent and  be  saved  ;  to  heal  them,  to  try  them,  exercise  their 
patience,  and  make  them  call  upon  him  ;  to  confess  their  sins 
and  pray  unto  him,  as  David  did,  Psal.  119.  137.  Righteous 
art  thou,  0  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgements.    As  the  poor 
publican,  Luke  18.  13.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a  miserable 
sinner.    To  put  confidence  and  have  an  assured  hope  in  him, 
as  Job  had  13.  15.   Though  he  kill  me  I  will  trust  in  him  ; 
Ure,  seca,  occide,  0  Domine,  (saith  Austin)  modo  serves  ani~ 
mam,  kill,  cut  in  peeces,  burn  my  body  (O  Lord)  to  save  my 

•  Epist.  Erasnai  dcutilitate  Colloquior.  ad  le&orem.  k  Vastata  conscientii 

sequitur  sensus  ixx.  divine.  (Hem'mgius)  fremitus  cordis,  ingeus  anim*  cruciatus,  Sic. 
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soule.  A  small  sickness,  one  lash  of  affliction,  a  little  miserie, 
many  times,  will  more  humiliate  a  man,  sooner  convert, 
bring  him  home  to  know  himself,  than  all  those  parameticall 
discourses,  the  whole  theory  of  philosophy,  law,  physick  and 
divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances  and  examples.  So  that  this, 
which  they  take  to  be  such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  ait 
evident  sign  of  God's  mercy  and  justice,  of  bis  love  and 
goodness :  periissent  nisi  periissent,  had  they  not  thus  been 
undone,  they  had  finally  been  undone.  Many  a. carnal!  man 
is  lulled  asleep  in  perverse  security,  foolish  presumption,  is 
stupified  in  his  sins,  and  haLh  no  feeling  at  all  of  them.  I 
have  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what  evill  shall  come  unto  me, 
Ecclus.  5.  4.  and  tush,  how  shall  God  know  it  P  And  so  in  a 
reprobate  sense  goes  down  to  hell.  But  here,  Cynfhius  aurem 
vellit,  God  pulls  them  by  the  ear,  by  affliction,  he  will  bring 
them  to  heaven  and  happiness ;  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  he  comforted,  Matth.  5.  4.  a  blessed  and  an 
happy  state,  if  considered  aright,  it  is,  to  be  so  troubled. 
It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  Psal.  119.  before 
J  was  afflicted  1  went  astray;  hit  now  I  keep  thy  word. 
Tribulation  works  patience,  patience  hope.  Rom.  5.4.  and  by 
such  like  crosses  and  calamities  we  are  driven  from  the  state  of 
security.  So  that  affliction  is  a  school  or  academy,  wherein 
the  best  schollars  are  prepared  to  the  comtnencements  of  the 
deity.  And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous  for 
the  time,  yet  know  this,  it  comes  by  God's  permission  and 
providence,  he  is  a  spectator  of  thy  groans  and  tears,  still 
present  with  thee,  the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  are  numbred, 
not  one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground,  without  the  express 
will  of  God  :  he  will  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above 
measure,  he  corrects  us  all  *numero,  pondere,  et  mensurd ; 
The  Lord  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  or  break  the 
bruised  reed.  Tentat  (saith  Austin)  non  ut  obruat,  sed  ut 
coronet,  he  suffers  thee  to  be  templed  for  thy  good.  And 
as  a  mother  doth  handle  her  child  sick  and  weak,  not  reject 
it,  but  with  all  tenderness  observe  and  keep  it,  so  doth  God 
by  us,  not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  us  for  our 
imperfections,  but  with  all  piety  and  compassion  support 
and  receive  us ;  whom  he  loves  he  loves  to  the  end.  Rom.  8. 
Whom  he  hath  elected,  those  he  hath  called,  justified,  sane- 
tified,  and  glorified.  Think  not  then  thou  hast  lost  the 
spirit,  that  thou  art  forsaken  of  God,  be  not  overcome 
with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David  said,  I  will  not  feare 
though  I  walk  in  the  shadoius  of  death.  We  nuist  all  go 
non  a  deliliis  ad  delitias,  but  from  the  cross  to  the  crown, 
by  hell  to  heaven,  as  the  old  Romans  put  Vertues  temple 
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in  the  way  to  that  of  honour  :  we  must  endure  sorrow  and 
miserie  in  this  life.  Tis  no  new  thing  this,  God's  best  ser- 
vants and  dearest  children  have  been  so  visited  and  tryed. 
Christ  in  the  garden  cryed  out,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  :  his  son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption 
and  grace.  Job  in  his  anguish  said,  The  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  God  were  in  him,  Job.  6.  4.  His  lerrours fought 
against  him,  the  venom  drank  up  his  spirit,  cap.  13.  26. 
He  saith,  God  was  his  enrmy,  ivrit  bitter  things  against  him, 
(16.  Q.J  hated  him.  His  heavy  wrath  had  so  seised  on  his 
soule.  David  complains,  His  eys  were  eaten  up,  sunk  into 
his  head,  Psal.  6.  7.  His  moisture  became  as  the  drought  in 
summer,  his  flesh  was  consumed,  his  bones  vexed  :  yet  neither 
Job  nor  David  did  finally  despair.  Job  would  not  leave  his 
hold,  but  still  trust  in  him,  acknowledging  him  to  be  his 
good  God.  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Job  1.21.  Behold  I  am  vile,  I  abhor r 
my  self,  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,  Job  40.  4.  David  humbled 
himself,  Psal.  31.  and  upon  his  confession  received  mercy. 
Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  soveraigu  cures  and  remedies, 
the  sole  comforts  in  this  case ;  confess,  humble  thy  self,  repent, 
it  is  sufficient.  Quod  purpura  non  potest,  saccus  potest,  saith 
Chrysostome;  the  king  of  Niniveh's  sackcloth  and  ashes  did 
that  which  his  purple  robes  and  crown  could  not  effect ;  Quod 
diadema  non  potuit,  cinisperfecit.  Turn  to  him,  he  will  turn  to 
thee  :  The  Lord  is  near  those  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  and 
will  save  such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit,  Psal.  34.  18.  He  came  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,  Mat.  15.  24.  Si  cadentem  intuetur, 
clementics  manum  protendit,  he  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist. 
Nunquarn  spernit  Deus  poenitentiam,  si  sincere  et  simpliciter 
offeratur,  he  never  rejects  a  penitent  sinner,  though  he  have 
come  to  the  full  height  of  iniquity,  wallowed  and  delighted  in 
sin  ;  yet  if  he  will  forsake  his  former  wayes,  libenter  amplexa- 
tur,  he  will  receive  him.  Parcam  huic  homini,  saith  a  Austin, 
(ex  persona  Dei)  quia  sibi  ipsi  non  pepcrcil;  ignoscam  quia 
peccatum  agnovit.  I  will  spare  him  because  he  hath  not  spared 
himself ;  I  will  pardon  him,  because  he  doth  acknowledge  his 
offence ;  let  it  be  never  so  enormous  a  sin,  his  grace  is  sufficient, 
2  Cor.  1 2.  9.  Despair  not  then,  faint  not  at  all,  he  not  dejected, 
but  relye  on  God,  call  on  him  in  thy  trouble,  and  he  will  hear 
thee,  he  will  assist,  help,  and  deliver  thee ;  Draw  near  to  him, 
he  will  draw  near  to  thee,  Jam.  4.  8.    Lazarus  was  poor  and 
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full  of  boyls,  and  yet  still  he  relyed  upon  God;  Abraham  did 
hope  beyond  hope.  .  . 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chiefe  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo 
chari,  beloved  of  God,  especially  respected  ;  but  ram  a  con- 
temptible and  forlorn  wretch,  forsaken  of  God,  and  left  to  the 
merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.    I  cannot  hope,  pray,  repent,  &c. 
How  often  shall  I  say  it !  thou  maist  perform  all  these  duties, 
christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.    A  sick  man 
loseth  his  appetite,  strength  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth 
so  far,  that  all  his  faculties  are  spent,  hand  and  foot  perform 
not  their  duties,  his  eys  are  dim,  hearing  dull,  tongue  distasts 
things  of  pleasant  rellish,  yet  nature  lyes  hid,  recovereth  again, 
and  expelleth  all  those  fceeulent  matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or 
some  such  like  evacuations,    Thou  art  spiritually  sick,  thine 
heart  is  heavy,  thy  minde  distressed,  thou  maist  happily  re- 
cover again,  ex  pell  those  dismall  passions  of  feare  and  griefe : 
God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure ;  whom 
he  loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end;  hope  the  best.  David 
in  his  miserie  prayed  to  the  Lord,  remembring  how  he  had 
formerly  dealt  with  him;  and  with  that  meditation  of  God's 
mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous 
heart  in  his  greatest  agony.    0  my  soule,  why  art  tliou  so  dis- 
quieted within  me,  &c.    Thy  soule  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I 
yeeld,  as  the  sun  is  shadowed  by  a  cloud;  no  doubt  but  those 
gracious  beames  of  God's  mercy  will  shine  upon  thee  again, 
as  thev  have  formerly  done ;  those  embers  of  faith,  hope  and 
repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be 
fully  revived.    Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  pre- 
sent, are  not  fit  directions  ;  we  must  live  by  faith,  not  by 
feeling 'tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to  wish  for  grace:  we  must 
expect  and  tarry.    David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  so 
troubled  himself:  Awake,  why  steepest  thouP  0  Lord,  arise, 
cast  me  not  off  /  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forget- 
test  mine  affliction  and  oppression  P  My  soule  is  bowed  down 
to  the  dust.    Arise,  redeem  us,  c^c.  Psal.  44.  22,  23,  24.  He 
prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expectans  expectavit ;  en- 
dured much  before  he  was  relieved.    Psal.  69.  3.  he  com- 
plains, Tarn  weary  of  crying,  and  my  throat  is  dry,  mine  eys 
fail,  whilst  I  wait  on  the  Lord;  and  yet  he  perseveres.  Be  not 
dismayed,  thou  shall  be  respected  at  last.    God  often  works 
by  contrarieties ;  he  first  kills  and  then  makes  alive ;  he 
woundeth  first  aiid  then  healeth;  he  makes  man  sow  in  tears 
that  he  may  reap  in  joy  ;  'tis  God's  method.    He  that  is  so 
visited,  must  with  patience  endure,  and  rest  satisfied  for  the 
present.    The  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  with  sowr  herbs ;  we 
shall  feel  no  sweetness  of  his  blood,  till  we  first  feel  the  smart 
pf  our  sins.    Thy  pains  are  great,  intolerable  for  the  timej 
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thou  art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort;  stay  the  Lord's  leasure, 
he  will  not  (I  say)  suffer  thee  to  he  templed  above  that  thou 
art  able  to  bear,  1  Cor.  10.  13.  but  will  give  an  issue  to  temp- 
tation, fh-  works  all  for  the  best  to  them  that  love  God. 
Rom.  8.  29.  Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is  an  immutable 
decree  ;  a  mark  never  to  be  defaced  ;  you  have  been  otherwise, 
you  may  and  shall  he  again.  And  for  your  present  affliction, 
hope  the  host,  it  will  shorilv  end.  tie  is  present  with  his  ser- 
vants in  /heir  afflict  ion,  Psal .  91.15.  Great  arc  the  t  roubles 
of  the  righteous,  hut  the  Lord  deliuereth  them  out  of  all,  Psal. 
34.  19.  Our  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
U'orketh  in  us  an  eternall  weight  of  glory,  2  Cor.  4.  17.  Not 
answerable  to  that  glory  which  is  to  come  ;  though  now  in 
heaviness,  saith  1  Pet.  1.  (i.  you  shall  rejoyce. 

Now,  last  of  all,  to  those  externall  impediments,  terrible  ob- 
jects, which  they  hear  and  see  many  times,  divels,  bugbears, 
and  mormeluches,  noysome  smells,  &c.  These  may  come,  as 
I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourse  of  the 
Symptomcs  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes;  as  a  concave 
glass  reflects  solid  bodies,  a  troubled  brain  for  want  of  sleep, 
nutriment,  and  by  reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which 
Hercules  de  Saxonia.  attributes  all  symptomes  almost,  may  re- 
flect and  shew  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vain  feare  and  erased 
phantasie  shall  suggest  and  faign,  as  many  silly  weak  women 
and  children  in  the  dark,  sick  folkes,  and  frantick  for  want  of 
repast  and  sleep,  suppose  they  see  that  they  see  not.  Many 
times  such  terriculaments  may  proceed  from  naturall  causes, 
and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded.  Besides,  as  I  have  said, 
this  humour  is  Balneum  Diaholi,  the  divels  bath,  by  reason 
of  the  distemper  of  humours,  and  infirm  organs  in  us  :  he  may 
so  possess  us  inwardly  to  molest  us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others, 
by  God's  permission  ;  he  is  prince  of  the  ayr,  and  can  trans- 
form himself  into  severall  shapes,  delude  all  our  senses  for  a 
time,  but  his  power  is  determined,  he  may  terrilie  us,  but  not 
hurt.  God  hath  given  his  angels  charge  orer  us,  he  is  a  wall 
round  about  his  people,  Psal.  91.  11.  12.  There  be  those  that 
prescribe  phvsick  in  such  cases ;  'tis  God's  instrument  and 
not  unfit.  The  divel  works  by  mediation  of  humours,  and 
mixt  diseases  must  have  mixt  remedies.  Levin  us  Lemnius 
(cap-  57  &  58.  exhort,  ad  pit.  ep.  instit.J  is  very  copious  in 
this  subject,  besides  that  chide  remedy  of  confidence  in  God, 
prayer,  hearty  repentance,  &c.  of  which  for  your  comfort  and 
instruction  read  Lavater  (de  spectris  part  3.  cap.  5  &  6.J 
Wierus  (de  praesligiis  dcemonumlib.  b.)  to  Philip.  Melanc- 
thon,  and  others;  and  that  christian  armour  which  Paul  pre- 
scribes ;  besets  down  certain  amulets,  herbs,  and  precious 
stones,  which  have  marvailous  verities,  all  profiigandis  dcemc- 
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7iibus,  to  drive  away  divels  and  their  illusions.  Sapphyres, 
chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c.  Quce  mird  virtute  pollent  ad 
Lemures,  Stryges,  Tncubos,  Genios  aereos  arcendos,  si  veterum 
monumentis  habenda fides.    Of  herbs,  he  reckons  us  penny- 
royal, rue,  mint,  angelica,  piony.    Rich.  Argentine  fdeprces- 
figiis  dcemonum  cap.  20j  adds  hypericon  or  S*.  John's  wort, 
perforata  herta,  which  by  a  divine  vertue  drives  away  divels, 
and  is  therefore  called fuga  dcemonum:  all  which  rightly  used 
by  their  suffitus,  Dcemonum  vexation  ibus  obsistunt,  qfflictas 
mentes  a  dcemonibus  relevant,  et  venenatis  fumis,  expel  I  divels 
themselves,  and  all  divelish  illusions.    Anthony  Musa,  the 
emperour  Augustus  his  physitian,  fcap.  6.  de  Betonid)  ap- 
proves of  betony  to  this  purpose;  athe  ancients  used  therefore 
to  plant  it  in  church-yards,  because  it  was  held  to  be  an  holy 
herb  and  good  against  fearful  1  visions  ;  did  secure  such  places 
it  grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that  carryed  it  about 
them.    Idem  fere  Matthiolus  in  Dioscoridem.    Others  com- 
mend accurate  musick,  so  Saul  was  helped  by  David's  harp. 
Fires  to  be  made  in  such  rooms  where  spirits  haunt,  good  store 
of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odours,  perfumes,  and  suffumigations,  as 
the  angel  taught  Tobias;  brimstone  and  bitumen,  thus,  myr 
rha,  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker  hath 
collected  (lib.  15.  de  secretis  cap.  \b.J  "V-  sulphuris  drachmam 
nnam,  recoquatur  in  vitis  albce  aqua,  ut  dilutius  sit  sulphur  ; 
detur  cegro  ;  7iam  dcemones  sunt  morbi  (saith  Rich.  Argentine 
lib.  de  prcesiigiis  dcemonum  cap.  ult.J     Vigetus  hath  a  far 
larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  piles  out 
ierus.  %  sulphuris,  vini,  bituminis,  opoponacis,  galbani, 
castorci,  &c.    Why  sweet  perfumes,  fires  and  so  many  lights 
should  be  used  in  such  places,  Ernestus  Burgravius  Lucerna 
vitce  et  mortis,  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  assigns  this  cause, 
quod  his  bom  Genii  provocentur,  mali  arceantur ;  because 
good  spirits  are  well  pleased  with,  but  evill  abhorr  them.  And 
therefore  those  old  Gentiles,  present  Mahometans,  and  Papists 
have  continual]  lamps  burning  in  their  churches,  all  day  and 
all  night,  lights  at  funerals  and  in  their  graves;  lucernce 
Kirdcntes  ex  auro  liquefacto,  for  many  ages  to  endure  (saith 
Lazius)  ne  dcemones  corpus  Ice  dan  t ;  lights  everburning,  as 
those  Vestall  virgins,  Pythonissse  maintained  heretofore,  with 
many  such,  of  which  read  Tostatus  fin  2  Reg.  cap.  6.  qucest. 
43.J  Thyraeus  fcap.  57 .  58.  62.  &c.  de  locis  infestis  ;J  Pic- 
torius  Isagog.  de  dcemonibus,  Sec.  see  more  in  them.  Car- 
dan would  have  the  party  affected  wink  altogether  in  such  a 
ease,  if  he  see  ought  that  offends  him,  or  cut  the  ayr  with  a 
sword  in  such  places  where  they  walk  and  abide  ;  gladiis  enim 
et  lanceis  lerrentur,  shoot  a  pistol  at  them,  for  being  aeriall 
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bodies,  (as  Caelius  Rhodiginus  lib.  Leap.  29.  Tertullian 
Orison,  Psellas,  and  many  hold)  if  stroken,  they  feel  pain! 
Papists  commonly  enjoyn  and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanc- 
tified beads,  amulets,  musick,  ringing  of  hells,  for  to  that  end 
Are  they  consecrated,  and  by  them  baptized,  characters,  coun- 
terfeit reliques,  so  many  masses,  peregrinations,  oblations,  ad- 
jurations, and  what  not  ?  Alexander  Albertinus  a  Rocha,  Pe- 
trus  Thyraeus,  and  Hieronymus  Mengus,  with  many  other 
pontificiall  writers,  prescribe  and  set  down  severall  forms  of 
exorcismes,  as  well  to  houses  possessed  with  divels,  as  to  d«- 
moniacall  persons;  but  I  am  of  aLemnius  minde,  'tis  but  dam- 
nosa  adjuratio,  aut  potius  ludificatio,  a  mere  mockage,  a  coun- 
terfeit charm,  to  no  purpose.  They  are  fopperies  and  fictions, 
as  that  babsurd  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent  wo- 
man seduced  by  a  magician  in  France,  at  Sr.  Bawne,  exorcised 
by  Domphius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of  circumventing 
fryers.  If  any  man  (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a 
thing,  without  all  those  jugHm*  circumstances,  astrologicall 
elections  of  time,  place,  prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big,  ses- 
quipedall  words,  spells,  crosses,  characters,  which  exorcists  or- 
dinarily use,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John, 
that  without  any  ambitious  swelling  terms,  cured  a  lame  man, 
Acts  3.  In  ike  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and  walk.  His 
name  alone  is  the  best  and  only  charm  against  all  such  dia- 
bolical illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise:  and  so  Chrysostome. 
Hcec  erit  tibi  baculus,  hcec  turris  inexpugnabilis,  hcec  arma- 
tura.  Nos  quid  ad  hcec  dicemus,  plures  fortasse  expeciabunt, 
saith  St.  Austin ;  many  men  will  desire  my  counsell  and 
opinion  what's  to  be  done  in  this  behalf;  I  can  say  no  mpre, 
quam  ut  verajide,  quce  per  dilectionem  operatur,  ad  Dczim 
unum  fugiamus,  let  them  flye  to  God  alone  for  help.  Atha- 
nasius  in  his  book  De  variis  qvcest.  prescribes  as  a  present 
charm  against  divels,  the  beginning  of  the  68  Psalm.  Exurgat 
Deus,  dissipentur  inimici,  &c.  But  the  best  remedy  is  to  flye 
to  God,  to  call  on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  relye  on  him,  to  com- 
mit ourselves  wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church  was  in  this  behalf,  Et  quis  dcevwn'ia  ejiciendi 
modus,  read  Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5.  de  Cuxa.  Lam.  meles^ 
cap.  38  et  deinceps. 

Last  of  all:  If  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  this 
malady  to  have  proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation, 
precise  life,  contemplation  of  God's  judgements,  (for  the  di- 
vel  deceives  many  by  such  meanes)  in  that  other  extream  he 
circumvents  melancholy  it  self,  reading  some  bookes,  treatises, 

•  Non  desunt  nostra  attatc  sacrificuli,  qui  talc  quid  attentant,  sed  a  cacodae- 
mone  irrisi  pudore  suffefti  sunt,  ct  re  iiifetta  abicrunt.  HDone  ir^o  English 
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hearing  rigid  preachers,  &c.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath 
begun  first  from  some  great  loss,  grievous  accident,  disaster, 
seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any  such  terrible  object,  let  him 
speedily  remove  the  cause,  which  to  the  cure  of  this  disease  * 
Navarrus  so  much  commerids,  avertat  cogitatioirem  a  re  scru- 
pjdosd,  by  all  opposite  meanes,  art,  and  industry,  let  him, 
laxare  animum,  by  all  honest  recreations,  refresh  and  recreate 
his  distressed  soule;  let  him  divert  his  thoughts,  by  himself 
and  other  of  his  friends.  Let  him  read  no  more  such  tracts 
or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearfull  tones,  avoid  such  com- 
panies, and  by  all  meanes  open  himself,  submit  himself  to  the 
advice  of  good  physitians  and  divines,  which  is  contraventio 
scrupulorum,  as  bhe  calls  it;  hear  them  speak  to  whom  the 
Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to  minister 
a  word  to  him  that  is  c  weary,  whose  words  are  as  flagons  of 
wine.  Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  head-strong,  peevish,  wilful, 
self-conceited  (as  in  this  malady  they  are)  but  give  ear  to  good 
advice,  be  ruled  and  perswaded  ;  and  no  doubt  but  such  good 
counsell  may  prove  as  prosperous  to  his  soule,  as  the  angel  was 
to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron  gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought 
him  out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily  thraldome  ; 
they  may  ease  his  afflicted  minde,  relieve  his  wounded  soule, 
and  take  him  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell  it  self.  I  can  say  no  more, 
or  give  better  advice  to  such  as  are  any  way  distressed  in  this 
kinde,  than  what  I  have  given  and  said.  6nly  take  this  for  a 
corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  own  welfare 
in  this,  and  all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  and 
minde,  observe  this  short  precept,  give  not  way  to  solitariness 
and  idleness.    Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle, 

SPERATE  MISERI, 
CAVETE  FCELICES. 

Vis  a  Mio  liber an?  vis  quod  inner  turn  est  evadere? 
Age  pcenitentiam  dura  sanus  es ;  sic  agens,  dico  tibi  quod 
securus  es,  quod  pcenitentiam  egisti  eo  tempore  quo  peccare 
pptuisti,  Austin. 

•  Tom.  2.  cap.  27.  num.  282.  »  Navarrus.  «  rs.  50.  4, 
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